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FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  NEW  TRADES  COMBINATION  MOVEMENT. 

TT  is  almost  impossible  to  take  up  a  journal  or  a  newspaper 
-^  just  now  without  meeting  with  an  article  or  a  letter  on  tho 
subject  of  competition  in  trade  with  Elnglish  makers  bj  manu- 
&cturerB  abroad.  The  conclusioua  giren  are  not  always  on  one 
side.  Statistics  can  be  made  to  prove  aoythin^  and  are  freely- 
indulged  in  by  those  who  take  a  despondii^  view  of  the 
mercantile  future,  and  just  as  freely  used  by  those  who  beheve 
we  have  retained,  and  shall  continue  to  retain,  our  supremacy. 
It  ia  not  my  object  to  enter  into  the  controversy  on  the  general 
question.  I  have  read  with  much  interest  all  I  have  seen  which 
has  been  worth  reading  on  either  eida  From  this  I  have 
gathered  much  that  has  been  interesting,  and  some  things  which 
have  been  instructive.  I  have  tried  to  lay  bold  upon,  and  pin 
down,  any  conclusion  which  has  been  supported  by  absolute 
proof,  and  which  has  not  depended,  as  Sam  Weller  would  have 
put  it  "  on  the  taste  and  Cancy  of  the  Bpeller."  I  have  been 
assisted  by  very  many  people  whose  entire  business  it  ia  to 
fight  foreign  competition,  and  whose  very  existence  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  succeed.  I  spend  nearly  every  day  of  my 
life  in  examination  of  such  evidence  as  can  be  given  by  traders 
who  make  and  traders  who  sell.  This  evidence  is  as  conflicting 
as  that  to  be  gathered  from  the  reading  of  books  and  newspapers. 
One  half  of  the  members  of  a  particular  trade  will  declare  that 
the  foreign  maker  is  ciurying  all  before  him,  while  the  other 
half  will  protest  that  he  is  not  making  headway  at  all,  and  is 
not  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  bewilderment  which  follows,  I 
generally  sug^st  that  we  should  try  statiatica  on  a  small  scale, 
and  get  an  anonymous  return  of  present  foreign  trading  in  this 
particular  trade  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  those  of  a 
Vol.  IX.— No.  1.  b 
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given  nnmber  of  pasfc  years.  I  leave  it  to  others  to  apply  tiie 
lesson  which  thia  return  always  teaches.  I  have  never  seen  a 
retnm  which  proved  that  onr  foreign  trading  had  decreased,  or 
that  home  trade  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  foreign  maker 
beyond  supplying  the  demand  made  by  an  increased  population. 
In  a  trade  to  which  danger  signals  have  been  pointed  for 
years,  the  last  appeal  to  figures  proved  conclusively  that 
foreign  trading  had  increased  t^  25  per  cent 

I  do  not  wish  to  beg  anything  and  I  will  not  say  that  such 
tests  as  these  should  be  taken  as  disposing  of  the  conclusitms  of 
those  who  believe  that  we  are  losing  oar  supremacy.  The 
range  of  such  testa  is  limited,  and  even  when  increased  trade  has 
been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
increase  is  aa  great  as  the  natural  requirements  of  the  world's 
populaticm  make  possible.  I  will  therefore  leave  the  general 
question  for  further  discusdon,  and  further  proofs.  I  wish  to 
deal  only  with  the  questions  which  I  am  constantly  asked,  and 
with  the  assertions  I  often  hear  made,  concerning  the  effect 
which  the  trades  combination  movement,  with  which  my  name 
is  connected,  will  have  upon  the  efforts  of  foreign  traders  to  oust 
OOF  British  producers  from  their  present  position,  whatever  it 
may  be,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  And,  first,  I  want  to  give 
my  critics  the  advantage  of  an  admission  which  it  has  been  too 
hastily  assumed  I  wish  to  withhold.  The  opponents  of  com- 
bination in  latules  are  divided  into  several  classes.  There  are 
those  who  will  not  even  look  at  the  scheme  with  any  intention 
of  trying  to  understand  it,  and  who  are  resolute  to  denounce 
any  plan  which  places  a  limit  on  personal  freedom.  There  are 
those  who  would  place  any  fetters,  in  the  way  of  monetary 
obligation,  chi  personal  freedom,  but  who  will  not  agree  that 
workmen  shall  be  bi-ought  into  the  bargain.  Then  come  those 
who  agree  tliat  personal  freedom  should  be  restricted  for  the 
general  good,  and  who  believe  in  the  workmen  sharing  the 
benefit  of  combined  action,  but  who  regard  with  alarm  any 
attempt  at  getting  increased  profits  owing  to  their  dread  of 
foreign  competitioiL  To  the  first  two  classes  I  have  nothing  to 
say  here.    I  have  tried  to  remove  their  objections  and  prejudices 
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on  other  occasiona.  To  the  laai  cl&ss  I  wish  to  make  the 
admissioD  that,  if  my  scheme  is  at  all  likely  to  have  the  effect  of 
playing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  traders,  to  the  prejudice  of 
home  manofactarers,  it  should  not  be  adopted.  I  will  go  even 
further,  and  say  that,  unless  the  new  plan  of  brade  combination 
has  arranged  for  foreign  competition  in  such  a  way  as  to  safe- 
guard all  the  trade  we  have  at  present,  and  to  make  it  possible 
to  regain  some  that  we  have  lost,  I  should  consider  this  a  fatal 
objection  to  its  adoption.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  grant  in  an 
argument,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  opponents  of  the  scheme 
will  make  the  most  of  it. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  home  and  a  foreign  com- 
petitor ?  To  the  manufacturer  the  difference  is  that  the  former 
is  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  than  the  latter.  To  the  public, 
who  have  to  pay  for  the  articles  produced  by  both,  the  only 
difference  La  that  the  money  obtEuned  by  the  business  done  is 
spent  by  the  home  producer  in  his  own  country,  while  in  the 
other  case  it  ia  spent  abroad.  There  is  more  in  this  than  appears 
in  the  mentioning  of  it,  but  we  will  let  that  pass.  I  am 
supposing  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  trade  in  the  country, 
good  for  the  manufacturer,  good  for  the  workman,  good  for  the 
public.  If  this  is  not  admitted  by  those  who  object  to  trade 
combination  I  have  nothing  to  defend,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, as,  in  their  estimation,  no  harm  could  result  from  driving 
trade  out  of  the  country.  I  do  not  believe  in  driving  trade  out 
of  the  country  any  more  than  I  believe  in  trading  without  a  fair 
remuneration  in  the  way  of  profit 

What  I  have  to  show  is  that  combination  in  trades,  whereby 
home  competition  is  done  away  with  so  far  as  its  power  to 
prevent  the  selling  wiUiout  profit  is  concerned,  does  not  provide 
an  opportunity  for  the  foreign  competitor  to  step  in,  either  in 
our  home  or  foreign  markets.  It  must  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  I  write,  primarily,  in  the  interests  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  wcNrkmen  rather  than  in  the  interests  of  what  is 
called  tiie  public.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  interest  of  the 
public  is  served  in  any  way  by  manufacturers  selling  without 
profit.    It  ia  to  the  public  interest  to  prevent  any  kind  of 
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monopoly  whereby  a  ficiitioofi  value  is  placed  upon  a  necessary 
article.  Trade  combinations  on  my  plan  have  been  in  operation 
for  seven  years.  I  challenge  any  one  to  prove  that  any  one  of 
them  has  even  attempted  to  obtfun  a  monopoly.  Moreover, 
I  maintain  that  the  very  provisions  of  the  scheme  absolutely 
prevent  anything  like  a  monopoly  being  secured.  So  far  from 
the  public  being  imposed  upon  by  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  in 
any  trade,  I  have  shown  many  times  that  the  pubUc  outside  the 
particular  trade  which  may  be  in  question  must  benefit  from  it 
in  every  way.  But  my  sympathies  are  more  specially  directed 
to  the  manufacturing  interest  all  round  than  to  the  people  who 
may  have  to  pay  10a.  6d.  instead  of  IO0.  for  a  bedstead,  20.  Sd. 
instead  of  28.  Sd.  for  a  fender.  Is.  Id.  instead  of  a  Is.  for  a  piece 
of  earthenware,  and  so  on.  It  is,  then,  the  manufacturer  and  bis 
workpeople  whom  I  am  considering,  rather  than  the  general 
consumer,  when  I  approach  the  question  of  foreign  competition. 
Anything  which  will  give  the  foreign  producer  an  advantage 
must  be  deleterious  to  the  interests  of  the  maonfacturer,  the 
workman  and  the  consumer  alike ;  but  I  leave  the  latter  to  take 
care  of  himself.  I  have  ample  evidence  before  me  to  prove  that 
he  is  quite  capable  of  doing  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  con- 
cerning the  two  former  that  their  very  existence  depends  upon 
their  being  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  that  some 
particular  trade  is  earned  on  in  this  country  by  one  hundred 
manufactarers.  Let  us  also  suppose  that  there  are  the  same 
number  of  foreign  makers.  Each  British  maker  has,  without 
an  association,  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  competitors.  As 
s  rule  the  ninety-nine  competitors  at  home  are  more  dangerous 
than  the  one  hundred  abroad ;  but  I  will  suppose  that  both  are 
equal  in  this  respect.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  British 
maker  who  wanta  to  maintain  his  selling  prices  at  a  profitable 
level  has  the  whole  of  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  reckon 
with.  He  can  only  succeed  if  they  will  allow  him  to  do  sa  It 
matters  but  littie  to  him  whether  his  customers  are  taken  fi-om 
him,  through  underselling,  by  home  or  by  foreign  producers. 
Moreover,  he  is  seldom  in  a  position  to  deteimine  absolutely 
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which  section  it  is  that  is  doing  him  damage.  No  one  denies 
that  there  are  numy  honest  and  truthful  bnyers,  hut  every 
trader  knows  that  there  are  many  buyers  who  will  stoop  to  any 
pnctiee  in  order  to  reduce  the  selling  price  of  the  article. 
These  people  play  off  one  maker  against  another  continually. 
It  they  cannot  say  that  a  home  competitor  is  underHelling,  they 
will  dr^  in  the  foreign  producer.  Manufacturers  have  no 
means,  very  often,  of  testing  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
agents  and  travellers  accept  them  readily  and  send  them  on  to 
their  prindpals,  certainly  without  taking  anything  from  them. 
There  may  be  no  truth  whatever  in  the  statements,  but  the  fact 
that  no  order  can  be  taken  is  accepted  as  quite  sufficient  proof 
of  their  coirectnesa  Manufacturers  will  not  believe,  what  I 
have  abundant  evidence  to  prove,  that  buyers  will  send  one 
agrat  away  with  this  story,  and  then  place  their  order  with  the 
next  who  calls  at  exactly  the  same  price  which  the  first  one 
asked.  The  result  generally  is  that  the  first  gentleman  persuades 
his  principals  to  allow  him  to  "  come  down,"  and  his  lower 
quotation  is  at  once  used  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  further 
reduction  from  some  one  else.  Sometimes  it  is  a  home  pro- 
dooer  who  is  deceived,  sometimes  a  foreign  maker,  but  the 
result  is  the  same.  I  have  had  to  approach  foreign  makers  on 
this  subject,  but  I  have  never  met  with  one  who  did  not  say, 
and  I  think  believe,  tiiat  it  was  the  British  producer  who  was 
re^Kmaible  for  the  underselling.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
to  choose  between  them,  but  this  is  a  factor  which  must  be 
tak^i  into  the  ccmsideration  of  the  question  of  foreign  com- 
petition. The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  take  away  even  the 
exense  for  the  foreigner  to  ondersell. 

Hie  case  I  have  supposed  is  that  of  a  trade  having  no  associ- 
ation. Let  ns  now  assume  that  the  British  manufacturers  in  this 
trade  adopt  the  scheme  of  combination.  It  most  be  remembered 
that  the  scheme  does  not  make  compulsory  any  uniform  selling- 
list  of  prices.  Unfortunately  there  are  some  trades  which  must 
have  them;  but  the  further  we  get  irom  the  raw  material,  and  the 
nearer  we  get  to  the  skilled  work  of  the  artisan,  the  less  necessary 
^  is  to  bare  a  fixed  list  of  prices.     All  that  is  required  is  that 
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every  member  shall  be  able,  if  called  apon,  to  show  that,  having 
taken  oat  his  cost  of  production  on  afisociation  lines,  he  has 
added  to  this  cost  the  right  proportion  of  profit.  Now,  what  is 
the  difference  between  the  position  of  the  manufacturer  before 
an  association  is  formed  and  after?  (1)  Before,  he  has  199 
competitors,  each  one  determined  to  get  his  trade  if  possible, 
even  if  underselling  has  to  bo  resorted  ta  After,  99  of  these 
competitors  are  bound  to  get  the  same  proportion  of  profit  as 
himself,  and  therefore  his  competition  is  reduced  by  half, 
excepting  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  goods,  business  capacity, 
and  so  forth.  (2)  Before,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  customers, 
who  use  him  entirely  for  their  own  purposes.  After,  he  has 
means  at  his  disposal  whereby  he  can  discover  and  expose 
attempts  at  trickery,  so  far  as  home  produce  is  concerned. 
(3)  Before,  he  has  to  sell  either  with  or  without  profit,  or  lose 
his  trade.  AAer,  he  cannot  sell  anything  without  obtaining 
the  right  proportion  of  profit,  and  does  not  lose  his  trade  in 
consequence. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  customer  who  has  played 
off  one  maker  against  another  is  checkmated  so  far  as  home 
makers  are  concerned.  He  will  no  doubt  continue  to  try  what 
be  can  do ;  but  this  will  not  last  lon^  as  associations  not  only 
find  out  but  retaliate.  He  is  therefore  driven  to  setting  the 
foreign  suppliers  against  the  home  producers,  which  narrows  the 
field  of  inquiry  and  increases  the  chance  of  detection.  When  he 
tells  the  truth,  he  is  of  great  service  to  the  association  in  locating 
the  real  evil 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  before  the  combination  was 
formed  one  hundred  home  makers  were  engaged  in  fighting  each 
other.  The  association  removes  this  eviL  But  it  goes  much 
ftirther — it  consolidates  the  hundred,  who  are  prepared  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  any  effort  to  beat  the  common  enemy — 
foreign  competition.  I  presume  it  will  not  be  disputed  that,  as 
unity  is  strength,  a  hundred  makers  united,  with  only  a  hundred 
other  makers  to  fight,  will  be  more  able  to  fight  successfully 
than  each  one  would  be  if  engaging  double  the  number  of  foes 
himself.    The  advantages  here  of  nnity  are  obvious — combined 
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knowledge,  experience,    and  detenninatiou,  and  a  very  long 
pime. 

Now  as  to  the  method  which  may  be  employed  by  the  aaaoci- 
ation  in  eairying  on  tiie  coatest  And  first  I  want  to  say  with 
great  eameatneBS  that  it  does  not  absolutely  follow  that  any 
fif^tang  will  he  found  necessary.  Supposing  I  am  right  in 
eoodnding  that  the  onderselliDg  began  at  home  instead  of 
abroad,  it  will  probably  cease  with  the  formation  of  the  combi- 
tt&ticHL  The  foreigner  may  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the 
chance  to  get  better  prices,  and  may  be  willing  to  take  his  fair 
chance  witii  ourselves.  Bat  beyond  this  there  is  now  the  possi- 
Inlity  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  with  British  makers. 
Hiere  may  be  room  for  both.  Foreign  makers  are  generally 
much  more  united  than  oorselves.  An  opportanity  now  presents 
itadf  which  did  not  before  ezisL  The  whole  of  the  British 
makers  may  be  approached  through  one  person — a  secretary — 
<xvieevera&. 

Bat  I  will  SDppose  that  any  such  common  understanding  or 
unngement  has  been  found  impossible.  Moreover  I  will  assume 
that  the  foreign  prodacers,  knowing  that  a  British  association  is 
in  existence  which  ties  the  hands  of  its  members,  determine  to 
Dse  this  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  trade  at  the  expense  of 
the  combination.  X  will  suppose  that  their  articles  are  as  good 
as  those  of  home  prodacers — a  thing  which  seldom  happens — 
and  thai  tiieir  means  of  production  give  them  an  advantage  as 
to  selling-price.  How  can  combination  assist  home  producers 
to  fight  against  all  this  ? 

I  do  not  wont  any  one  to  imagine  that  I  think  it  possible  by 
any  means  to  prevent  the  foreigner  from  selling  goods  in  this 
taaatty,  or  to  soppose  that  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial,  even 
if  it  conld  be  done.  There  are  articles  which  we  must  have 
from  abroad.  We  ought  to  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  to 
pat  anything  in  the  way  of  fair  trading  amongst  us  by  the 
fndgn  maker.  With  or  without  combination  we  shall  often 
have  to  consider  ouraelves  beaten  by  the  advantages  and  circum- 
stonees  which  exist  abroad,  and  to  retire  from  competition 
aUegttiiar.     We  cannot  monopolize  everything,  which  is  a  good 
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thing  for  ourselves.  But  the  case  I  am  taking  in  illoatration  is 
one  irhere  the  foreign  maker  is  in  no  better  a  position  than  we 
are,  or  very  little  better.  The  question  is  how  to  make  him 
trade  fairly — that  is,  how  to  compel  him  to  get  the  same  prices 
aa  onraelves,  always  supposing  that  these  prices  secure  us  a 
reasonable  and  fair  profit  only.  The  answer  is — by  well  arranged, 
careful,  judicious,  and  systematic  nuderselling,  until  he  is  com- 
pelled either  to  retire  or  to  come  to  terms.  Here,  again,  I  want  it 
to  be  remembered  that  without  comlnnation  this  is  impossible ; 
again  I  call  attention  to  the  &ct  that  while  one  man  cannot  hope 
to  fight  199  men,  100  men  all  united  may  enter  into  a  contest 
with  a  force  do  larger  than  themselves,  and  not  so  well  organized. 
Also  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  may 
not  be  to  the  interest  of  a  combination  to  lower  prices  as  well  as 
to  raise  them. 

But,  it  is  urged,  the  combinations  are  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  preventtDg  underselling,  not  to  encourage  it.  This  is  admitted. 
The  remedy  I  suggest  is  homteopatbic.  No  combination  toanta 
to  undersell,  but  it  is  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
suicide.  Any  combination  can  choose  its  own  weapons.  It 
must  not  hesitate  to  choose  even  the  weapons  of  its  opponents, 
if  no  others  wiU  accomplish  its  purpose. 

But  there  are  two  kinds  of  foreign  competition.  Both  kinds 
are  found  in  the  Tarious  trades  which  have  adopted  combination 
principles  and  methods.  The  first,  which  is  in  my  opinion  the 
more  important,  is  also  the  more  eaedly  dealt  with.  I  allude  to 
the  competition  by  foreign  makers  in  our  foreign  markets  with 
articles  which  they  sell  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  ourselves, 
but  in  which  they  stand  no  chance  in  our  own  country,  and  so 
do  not  even  try  to  sell.  Let  us  take  this  kind  of  foreign  com- 
petition for  first  consideration. 

What  is  the  position  of  a  combination  when  it  has  completely 
arranged  its  prices  ?  It  has  no  competition  at  home.  It  is 
therefore  making  profit  on  every  article  it  sells  in  this  country. 
This  alone  is  a  consideration  of  the  first  importanca  It  provides 
both  the  means  to  live  and  the  means  to  fight.  It  secures  a 
profit  on  all  it  sells  abroad  excepting  in  the  market,  or  markets. 
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where  foragu  competition  exists.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a 
trade  which  had  cot  some  fomga  markets  where  the  foreign 
maker  is  either  unknown  or  unworthy  of  notice.  You  have 
there{<ne  to  add  to  the  profits  made  at  home  those  made  ahroad 
in  these  markets.  Without  combination  these  profits  are  not 
obtained,  because  the  competition  from  home  producers  prevents 
it.    ^re  we  find  the  force  of  unity. 

There  remain  the  markets  where  the  foreigner  is  underselling. 
These  markets  supply  the  scene  of  conflict.  There,  and  nowhere 
etae,  now,  is  it  necessary  to  fight  I  am  supposing  that  before 
the  combination  was  formed  oil  the  usual  methods  had  been 
tried.  In  this  I  am  paying  a  compliment  to  my  opponents  who 
claim  so  much  as  belonging  to  what  they  call  freedom.  I  contend 
that  there  is  not  a  method  which  can  be  adopted  by  an  indi- 
vidual firm  which  cannot  be  better  employed  by  a  combination, 
and  that  many  methods  which  a  combination  can  adopt  are 
quite  impossible  to  an  individual  business,  but  I  will  not  urge 
this  now.  I  will  concede  that  perfect  freedom  has  done  its 
woik,  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  that  the  competition 
still  exists — that  is,  that  "  freedom  "  has  failed.  I  cannot  forget 
that  this  is  the  wail  of  the  newspapers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
mounbcturers  of  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  in  half  they 
aay,  bat  if  I  did  I  should  be  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  onr  present  system,  if  system  it  is,  is  such  an  ignominious 
failure  that  the  sooner  it  is  done  away  with  the  better.  Without 
endorsing  the  hysterical  outpourings  of  the  people  who  think, 
or  say,  that  we  ore  going  to  the  dc^,  I  do  think  that  as  sensible 
people  we  should  adopt  every  means  of  self-preservation.  What 
are  the  means  ?  Do  we  send  our  soldiers  out  to  fight  one  at  a 
time  ?  Do  we  keep  our  fleet  at  home,  saving  one  ship,  which 
we  aead  out  to  conquer  tiie  world  ?  Do  we  finance  with  our 
sovereigns  or  with  our  millions  ?  We  believe,  as  a  nation  in 
cnnbination  in  everything  except  in  trading.  Why  ?  Com- 
bination must  do  its  work,  and  here  is  a  work  for  it  to  do.  It 
has  secured  il^  own  resources,  and  it  is  now  prepared  to  employ 
them.  It  does  not  wont  to  shut  out  the  foreign  maker — that 
would  be  a  aelfiiih  policy  which  would  fail,  as  it  would  deserve 
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to  fful — ^bnti  it  does  want,  and  will  have,  fair  dealing.  If  the 
foreign  trader  ia  determined  to  undersell,  the  combination  vill 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  Bat  the  fight  must  be  with  the 
"  mailed  fist."  Selling  without  profit  is  not  enough.  If  fighting 
is  to  be  done  it  must  be  sharp  and  effective.  There  is  only  one 
■way — the  combination  has  some  profit  which  it  can  give  away 
and  Btill  live.  It  must  not  be  a  question  of  how  little  profit  it 
can  do  with,  but  how  much  loss  it  can  bear!  When  the  fight  is 
over,  shake  hands  as  much  as  you  please,  but  always  after  a 
proper  understanding. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  my  sabject,  I  wish  to  make  another 
suggestion  in  the  same  direction.  Combinations  should  trade 
abroad  as  combinations,  not  as  individual  firms.  In  each  lai^ 
town  where  single  traders  keep  their  showrooms,  warehouses, 
and  agents,  heaping  up  expenses  which  either  lessen  profit  or 
prevent  sales,  there  should  be  one  showroom,  one  warehouse,  one 
general  agent,  lessening  expenses,  and  providing  an  exhibition 
of  artides  much  more  imposing  and  attractive  than  any  single 
firm  can  support.  This  is  a  lai^  subject,  and  would  require  an 
article  to  itoell  I  only  mention  it  now  in  order  to  show  how 
many-sided  combinations  can  be  if  properly  used. 

I  now  come  to  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Suppose  the 
invader  is  not  only  attacking  our  foreign  or  colonial  possessions, 
but  bos  entered  our  own  country  and  has  gained  a  footing  there, 
an  aggression  which  hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  prevent. 
My  opponents  must  forgive  me  if  I  venture  to  ask  why  they 
have  permitted  this.  Surely  under  the  glorious  system  of  "a 
free  hand,"  whereby  manufacturers  are  allowed  to  ^ve  their 
goods  away  and  starve  their  workpeople,  we  ought  to  have 
beaten  this  foreign  invader  1  The  system  has  done  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  never  wiU  be  able  to  do  it.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  it  must  be  done  by  way  of  combination.  But  combination 
cannot  work  miracles,  although  it  has  already  done  much  which 
the  wiseacres  have  declared  to  be  impossible.  Still  it  con  do 
much  more,  and  I  will  try  to  show  how. 

I  suppose  that  a  little  practical  experience  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  my  readers  than  the  advancement  of  any  theory. 
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Let  me  describe  how  one  trade  in  particular  succeeded  1^ 
combination  in  doing  what  trade  after  trade  is  fuUng  to  do  for 
want  of  combination.  It  ia  a  large  and  important  industry 
carried  on  by  a  few  makers — under  a  dozen — in  the  whole  of 
the  country.  These  persona  make  an  article,  quite  indispensable, 
for  which  there  is  a  growing  demand.  The  making  of  the 
article  requires  much  skill,  years  of  experience,  and  much  more 
mental  ability  than  the  large  majority  of  trades.  Notwith- 
standing this  the  members  of  the  trade  had  succeeded,  by  the 
usual  methods,  in  making  the  trade  nnremunerative.  They  had 
done  this  by  underselling  each  other,  and  by  allowing  the 
German  competitors  to  undersell  them  all.  I  know  that,  to  the 
person  who  has  never  looked  all  round  this  subject^  my  sug- 
gestion will  appear  very  much  like  a  conundrum.  Put  it  in  this 
way:  "Here  is  a  trade  in  which  the  makers  all  sell  without 
profit,  or  with  too  little.  In  spite  of  this,  foreign  competition  is 
able  to  take  away  the  trade  by  underselling.  The  remedy  pro- 
posed is  to  raise  selling-prices — without  any  agreement  with  the 
foreign  maker.  How  can  they  raise  their  prices  without  playing 
into  the  hands  more  and  more  of  their  foreign  competitors  ? " 

Bn^  while  most  people  would  put  it  in  this  way,  this  is  not 
die  question  at  aU.  Granting  the  premises  the  inference  ia  still 
incorrect  The  remedy  proposed  is  unjustly  dealt  with  when  it 
is  li^tly  set  aside  as  a  policy  of  raising  prices.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  is  the  ultimate  object,  but  why  should  any  one 
condnde  that  this  should  be  the  first  part  of  a  programme 
drawn  op  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  great  evil,  and  eventually 
aectoupUshing  a  great  good  ?  You  take  the  weaknesses  one  by 
one,  and  deal  with  them  as  they  become  next  in  importance. 
The  first  weakness  is  disunion.  The  first  evil  is  want  of  agree- 
ment amongst  those  who  are  sufiering.  The  first  part  of  the 
remedy  is  to  bring  the  sufferers  together — all  of  them,  manu- 
faetorers  and  workmen.  In  the  particular  trade  to  which  I  am 
alluding  there  was  no  unity  of  any  kind.  To  each  member  of  it 
every  other  home  manufacturer  was  no  less,  in  fact  much 
greater,  an  opponent  than  his  foreign  competitor.  There  was 
BO  common  attempt  to  fight  tbe  common  foe.     There  was 
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jealousy,  dislike,  and  mismiderBtanding  concemiiig  those  com- 
petitors who  were  known,  and  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
power  of  those  who  were  not.  Things  had  become  so  bad  that, 
in  sheer  desperation,  my  advice  and  help  were  requested.  Quite 
disregarding  the  minor  and  after  considerations,  my  first  step 
was  to  form  an  asBOciation  of  employers ;  my  next  was  to 
consolidate  the  workpeople ;  the  third  was  to  bring  them  both 
together  with  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  relative  positicm 
of  each,  and  a  fall  recognition  of  the  responsibility  which 
the  alliance  had  undertaken.  In  natural  sequence  followed  the 
examination  into  costs  of  production,  and  the  fixing  of  profits 
below  which  proper  remuneration  could  not  be  obtained.  From 
this  examination  came  a  few  revelations-  Some  goods  were 
being  sold  at  an  entirely  unnecessary  loss,  some  were  being  sold 
with  a  margin  of  profit  which  prevented  their  common  use. 

These  irregularities  having  been  adjusted,  the  next  step  was 
to  approach  the  principal  customers  with  a  proposal.  It  must  be 
stated  that  in  this,  as  in  most  others,  the  foreign  maker  was 
only  a  competitor  in  certain  branches  of  the  trade.  There  was 
not  a  customer  in  the  kingdom  who  could  afibrd  to  ignore  the 
home  makers.  How  many  trades  are  there  in  this  country 
canceroing  which  this  statement  would  not  be  true  ?  When 
such  a  trade  seeks  help,  the  treatment  must  be  a  little  different, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  have  found  quite  enough  to  do 
with  those  trades  which  are  in  the  condition  I  have  described. 
There  are  hundreds  of  others  wanting  the  same  kind  of  help. 
The  proposal  to  the  customers  was  that  a  rebate  should  be  given 
to  them.  It  had  to  be  obtained  from  the  association  secretary 
twice  a  year,  and  covered  all  goods  purchased  from  any  or  all 
of  the  members.  The  rebate  was  in  the  form  of  a  special 
discount,  and  was  fixed  on  a  scale.  The  firm  which  did  the 
most  business  got  the  biggest  rebate.  The  process  by  which 
the  rebate  was  to  be  obtained  is  too  well  known  now  in  this 
country  to  need  explanation.  For  this  concession  a  pledge  was 
required.  It  had  at  least  the  merit  of  simphcity.  The  customer 
woB  lownd  to  buy  only  from  Tn&mbera  of  the  aaaociation,  with 
certain  reservations,  to  be  stated  shortly.     As  the  rebate  was  to 
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be  granted  on  all  goods,  and  as  some  goods  must  be  purcbased 
from  members  of  the  association,  the  offer  was  tempting  enough 
to  accept.  A  joint  committee  was  at  once  formed.  The  manu- 
facturers made  one  part  of  it,  the  representatives  of  the 
customers  the  other  part  A  conference  was  held  at  which 
rules  for  guidance  were  submitted  and  approved.  One  of  them 
was  that,  while  customers  were  bound  to  buy  only  from  home 
prodacers,  they  should  have  the  right  to  produce  any  article 
offered  by  a  foreign  house  at  lower  prices  than  those  charged  by 
the  association ;  and  suppo^ng,  after  test  and  examination,  the 
quality  was  found  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  price  beyond 
question,  the  manuiacturers'  side  of  the  committee  should  agree, 
either  to  make  the  article  at  the  foreign  price,  or  lower  if  they 
cared  to,  or  the  customer  should  be  permitted,  by  special 
dispensation,  to  buy  this  article  from  some  foreign  house.  The 
result  may  be  briefly  but  emphatically  stated.  Competitive 
goods  were  sold  at  a  loss,  while  otheis  were  sold  at  a  profit 
until  the  foreign  maker  was  convinced  that  he  would  either 
have  to  retire  or  to  agree  to  sell  at  fair  prices.  He  was  being 
fought  with  his  own  weapons,  and  the  force  against  him  was 
much  stronger  than  he  could  deal  with.  Foreign  competition 
has  but  little  chance  in  this  trade  now. 

Now,  it  will  at  once  be  said,  "  Bat  what  of  the  customer  i  Is 
he  not  penalized  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  ? "  Is  it  a 
penalty  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  an  article  ?  I  start  and  I  end 
with  this — that  it  is  wrong  to  sell  anything  without  a  fiiir 
pro&L  When  any  one  will  show  me  that  it  is  right  to  sell 
without  a  profit,  I  will  own  that  my  system  is  wrong.  If  any 
one  will  show  me  that  a  fair  profit  can  be  secured,  throughout 
a  whole  trade,  in  any  other  way,  I  will  consider  the  plan. 
Until  this  comes  to  pass  I  shall  maintain  that  the  consumer  who 
wants  to  buy  at  a  loss  to  the  producer  is  a  public  nuisance  who 
ought  to  be  taught  better.  I  do  not  care  for  him  in  the  least. 
He  is  a  curse  to  commerce,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  He 
will  thrive  and  fatten  on  the  bankruptcy  of  manufacturers  and 
Uie  starvation  of  workpeople.  He  is  not  fit  to  be  considered, 
and  ought  to  be  discouraged  by  every  legitimate  means.    Let 
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hitn  rave  and  wail  in  the  colanms  of  the  newspapers,  bat  let  us 
give  him,  and  all  those  who  support  him,  the  answer  that  we 
will  not  sell  without  profit  despite  wails  and  anathemas.  If  we 
claim  too  much,  he  has  his  remedy — let  him  make  for  himself. 
He  will  have  the  whole  counby  at  his  back,  and  the  combination 
will  meet  with  its  just  doom.  But  after  seven  yeais  of  trial, 
I  challenge  any  one  to  prove  that  any  combination  formed  on 
the  principle  I  have  advocated  has  ever  charged  an  unjust  or 
exorbitant  price. 

The  trade  I  have  used  in  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  by 
means  of  combination,  in  the  way  of  meeting  foreign  com- 
petition, is  to-day  nearly  free  from  it.  I  am  not  expected  to 
say  here  what  trade  it  is,  but  shall  be  glad  to  give  the  informa- 
tion to  any  one  who  really  wishes  to  make  an  inquiry.  But  it 
is  not  the  only  trade  that  has  been  able  to  do  so  much.  There 
is  not  a  trade  in  existence,  under  the  same  circumstances,  which 
cannot  help  itself  in  the  same  way.  But  it  can  reasonably  be 
ui^ed  that  the  trade  I  have  taken  as  supplying  an  example  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  experiment.  I  grant  this,  but  contend 
that  there  are  more  trades  in  England  of  the  same  kind  than 
I  am  ever  likely  to  reach.  I  do  not  care  to  speak  of  trades 
I  have  not  come  in  contact  with,  but  I  am  willing  to  take  all 
those  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  It  is  my  personal 
conviction  that  there  is  not  a  trade  in  existence  that  cannot  do 
better,  in  tiie  way  of  fighting  foreign  competition,  by  means  of 
combined  effort,  than  by  fighting  each  other  also.  But  this  is 
an  opinion  only.  Let  me  take  another  trade.  It  is  one  subject 
to  the  raids  of  the  foreigner  during  the  "  surplus  "  season.^  The 
first  thing  done  after  the  formation  of  the  association  was  the 
appointment  of  a  foreign  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect 
and  consider  all  information  which  could  be  supplied  by  the 
members  as  to  the  prices,  etc.,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  foreign 
maker,  and  to  present  such  reports  and  make  such  recommenda- 
tions to  the  association  as  they  considered  necessary.    This,  even 

*  I.e.  when  foragDen  sell  abroad  the  snrplas  productionB  which  the;  cannot  Bell 
at  liome  at  the  prices  which  &  protective  tariff  enables  them  to  get  in  their  owu 
country,  but  which  permits  theni  to  eell  withoat  profit  in  flogland.  j 
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hy  itseIC  must  not  be  undervalaed.  I  leave  it  to  common  sense 
to  determine  whether  a  faade  con  be  better  or  worse  for  having 
at  its  disposal  statistics  careMly  collected,  information  gathered 
Uirooghont  the  whole  trade,  conclusions  anived  at  after  exami- 
nation of  evidence  by  experts,  and  recommendations  made  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  endorsed  and  carried  into 
effect  after  having  been  submitted  to  the  judgment,  intelligence, 
and  practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  as  a  whole.  To  comprehend 
the  nature  and  extent  of  an  evil  is  to  pave  the  way  for  its 
extinction,  to  work  in  unity  for  that  purpose  is  in  itself  an 
eaxaetA  ot  soccesa.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only 
is  none  of  this  pcMsible  without  an  association,  but  that  the 
evils  to  be  fought,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  greatly  increased 
by  disunion  and  misunderstanding  at  home. 

What  was,  and  is,  the  oature  of  the  recommendations  so  made 
and  adopted  ?  It  does  not  follow  that  the  same  line  of  policy 
should  always  be  pursued.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  let  the 
fmeigner  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  plenty  of  trade  on  hand,  and  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
onprofitable  business.  It  may  be  that  orders  are  wanting  and 
it  will  pay  to  accept  some,  even  if  for  no  other  purpose  tlian  to 
keep  down  working  expenses.  Possihly  there  are  a  few  good 
customers  whom  it  would  be  well  to  keep  away  &om  the  foreign 
maker,  even  at  a  sacrifice.  The  association  in  fact  pleases 
itself  If  it  wants  orders  it  takes  them,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
foreigner;  if  it  does  not  wont  them,  it  allows  unremunerative 
bosineSB  to  go  by.  But  whatever  is  done  is  done  collectively, 
after  deliberation,  in  pursoance  of  a  settled  purpose — that 
purpose  being  to  keep  the  trade  in  this  country,  and  prevent 
the  foreign  maker  from  reaping  any  harvest  here-  Will  any 
one  deny  that  this  is  better  than  quarrelling  with  each  other, 
and  making  ourselves  even  more  objectionable  and  dangerous 
than  OUT  foreign  competitor  7  Will  any  one  point  out  how  a 
plan  like  this,  properly  carried  out,  can  iail  to  help  us  in  solving 
the  great  question  of  how  to  keep  trade  in  this  country.  But 
this  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of  combinatioa.  It  is  quite 
trae  that  all  the  associations  have  not  yet  adopted  it.    There 
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are  so  many  things  to  do,  so  much  in  the  way  of  difficulty  to 
overcome,  so  much  building  np  to  be  accomplished,  that  although 
the  work  is  one  of  steady  progress  it  takes  years  to  perfect  it 
Xx>ng  before  foreign  competition  can  be  dealt  with,  home  com- 
petition has  to  be  prevented  There  are  few  associations  formed 
without  opposition  firom  some  of  the  members  of  the  trade 
themselves.  They  will  fight,  no  matter  what  they  lose.  They 
will  bribe  their  workpeople,  reduce  their  selling-prices,  go  on 
selling  at  a  loss,  and  exhaust  every  resource  sooner  than  submit 
to  what  they  call  dictation.  In  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  they 
will  compel  their  competitors  to  sell  without  profit,  force 
eventually  the  whole  trade  to  pay  miserable  wages,  allow  the 
foreign  competitor  to  steal  a  march  upon  them  because  they  are 
too  much  engaged,  know  too  little,  and  are  too  weak,  standing 
alone,  to  prevent  him.  Then  they  write  to  the  newspapem, 
reviting  free-trade  principles,  and  calling  upon  the  Government 
to  help  them.  Should  the  Qovemment  enact  laws  which  limited 
their  freedom,  they  would  submit.  Legislators  are  not  always 
experts,  and  these  laws  often  do  more  harm  than  good.  But 
when  all  the  experts  in  the  country,  in  their  own  particular 
trade,  call  upon  them  to  do  something  which  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  have  carefully  considered  and  written  down  as  wise  and 
necessary,  they  clamour  for  "  freedom "  and  determine  to  fight 
rather  than  to  yield.  While  this  is  going  on  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  fighting  foreign  competition  by  collective  effort.  AU 
the  time  and  energy  available  are  needed  to  overcome  this.  But 
time  and  reason  joined  to  such  power  as  combinations  can  exert 
gradually  either  overcome  the  opposition  altogether,  or  render  it 
so  powerless  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  Then  the  occasion 
and  opportunity  arise  for  paying  attention  to  matters  of  detail, 
and  for  presenting  an  undivided  front  to  the  Foreigner.  But  in 
the  interim,  during  the  period  of  construction  and  consolidation, 
the  critics  of  the  movement  jeer  at  its  imperfections  and  short- 
comingB,  and  freely  prophesy  total  failure.  They  do  not  seem 
to  profit  by  observation.  The  alliance  once  formed  between 
employers  and  employed,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  a 
trade,  never  has  broken  down,  and  I  think,  never  can.     To  an 
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cathnsiaBt  the  work  Beems  to  go  but  slowly,  to  the  close  observer 
its  progceaa  is  wooderfal.  It  is  probable  that  not  a  living  being, 
seven  years  ago,woald  have  dared  to  even  hope  that  its  progress 
could  have  been  so  coDvineing  and  satisfactory. 

la  it,  then,  my  object  to  drive  oat  the  foreign  competitor,  and 
so  make  it  impossible  for  htm  to  sell  goods  in  ioir  competition 
with  home  producers  ?  I  answer  emphatically — No.  But  I  do 
wish  to  prevent  him  from  selling  in  England  without  profit. 
Would  he  be  so  foolish  aa  to  want  to  do  this  ?  My  answer  is  that 
thousands  oE  our  own  manufacturers  do  it,  and  I  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  foreign  makers  are  wiser  than  ourselves. 
But  I  have  direct  evidence  that  they  do  it.  I  will  give  a  case 
or  two  in  point.  I  will  take  American  and  German  makers — 
the  two  we  most  dread,  KoUed  wire,  and  brass  and  copper 
tubes  are  made  by  them.  They  have  protective  tarifis  which 
secure  them  a  good  profit  at  home.  They  therefore  work  at  full 
pressure  and  make  as  much  as  they  can.  They  sell  all  possible 
at  home,  bat  get  rid  of  their  surplus  stock  in  England,  at  certain 
seasons,  at  the  best  prices  they  can  get,  which  fire  generally 
wltJiont  a  profit  They  cannot  take  the  whole  trade  because 
they  conld  not  do  it  at  their  prices,  but  it  pays  them  to  get  rid 
of  their  surplus  productions.  In  this  particular  ti^e  France  is 
on  offender  also.  As  they  sell  in  other  countries  on  the  same 
terms,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  evil  spreads.  Then  there 
is  the  bicycle  trade.  Does  any  one  suppose  that  American 
machines  are  made  for  the  price  at  which  they  are  often  ofiiered 
in  this  countiy  ?  I  am  making  allowances  for  quality,  which  is 
inferior  to  our  own.  But  it' does  not  always  follow  that  quality 
regulates  the  cost  of  production.  I  speak  with  reserve  of 
bicycles,  for  it  is  not  one  of  my  trades,  but  of  the  other  trade  I 
speak  with  full  knowledge. 

Is  the  foreign  maker  justified  in  selling  in  this  way  7  The 
shrewd  budness  man  may  say  "  Yes."  It  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be, 
one  way  in  which  a  manufacturer  can  make  money.  Although 
it  would  make  no  difference  to  the  principle,  I  might  be  willing 
to  admit  that,  supposing  ours  was  not  a  &ee-trade  cotmtry,  it 
might  pay  us  to  do  the  sam&    But  it  would  be  just  as  wrong, 
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no  matter  what  we  made  by  it  I  have,  however,  to  take  things 
as  I  find  them,  and  as  we  get  no  protection  from  our  Govern- 
ment we  have  to  protect  oorselvea.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to 
compel  the  foreigner,  by  any  lawful  means  at  our  disposal 
to  sell  his  goods  at  a  profit  both  in  his  own  country  and 
in  ours. 

To  what  have  we  arrived  in  this  argument  ?  I  claim  one 
conclusion  only.  It  is  that  whether  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing home  competition,  which  is  moat  of  all  to  be  feared,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  foreign  competition — the  extent  of  which 
we  shall  never  learn  until  we  are  united — the  first  remedy  is 
combination.  By  combination  I  mean  the  unity  of  British 
manufacturers,  whereby  all  underselling  amongst  themselves 
shall  bo  put  an  end  to,  by  the  help  of  their  workpeople  who 
must  have  a  fair  price  for  their  support,  and  ft  united  effort  on 
the  part  of  both  employers  and  employed  to  compel  the  foreign 
producer  to  sell  on  fair  terms. 

"  A  beautiful  theoiy,"  some  will  say.  To  such  I  answer,  that 
I  challenge  any  one  to  prove  that,  in  any  trade  where  combina- 
tion of  the  kind  I  have  described  exists,  foreign  competition  has 
increased  either  in  this  country  or  in  any  other. 

But  does  any  one  suppose  that  we  are  the  only  people  who 
deplore  underselling  ?  If  so  he  knows  but  little  of  what  is 
going  on  abroad.  Our  danger  is  that  we  may  be  too  slow  in 
recognizing  the  value  of  combination  in  trades.  I  hold  sufficient 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  principle  I  advocate  is  being  adopted 
by  the  foreigner  while  we  regard  it  with  suspicion.  I  have 
been  called  upon  to  supply  to  Germany,  America,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  all  possible  information  on  the  subject.  The  work- 
men in  these  countries  are  considering  the  scheme.  They  will  not 
always  work  for  less  than  their  just  wage.  They  are  beginning 
also  to  discover  that  selling  without  profit  can  be  prevented. 
This  is  all  on  our  side  I  admit ;  but  why  should  we  leave  the 
foreigner  to  apply  these  principles  before  we  apply  them  our- 
selves ?  At  the  present  moment  a  professor  of  political  economy 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen  is  engaged  in  delivering 
throughout  Denmark  a  series  of  lectures  on  this  subject:    le 
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aora  my  professor  so  engaged  in  England  !  It  is  my  earnest 
desire  to  see  fie  work  taken  np  by  others  who  may  be  more 
capable  of  performing  it  than  myself.  Can  they  have  anything 
better  to  work  for  !  It  is  fair  proSls,  fair  wages,  ajid  England's 
supremacy  maintained  and  upheld  by  combined  intelligence  and 
united  action: 

E.  J.  Smith. 
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THE  ECONOMICS  OF  BAROAINING. 

"  T  AM  unaware  of  any  rale  of  juatiee  applicable  to  the  problem 
-■  of  difltributing  the  produce  of  industry ,"  wrote  Professor 
J.  O.  Caimes ;  and  it  is  common  to  fmd,  in  modem  economic 
treatises,  geneml  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
methods  of  apportioning  wealtJtk  among  those  who  have 
contributed  to  its  production.  But  there  is  little  agreement 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  defects  In  present  modes  of  distribution, 
nor  does  the  analysis  of  economic  processes  generally  adopted  by 
those  who  indttlge  in  these  expreBsiona  of  dissatisfaction  fully 
justify  any  such  general  condemnation.  The  economic  power 
of  landowners,  the  establishment  of  trade  monopolies  or  com- 
binations, the  weakness  of  the  poorer  classes  of  labourers  in 
bargaining  with  employers,  are  commonly  regarded  as  defects 
of  the  existing  industrial  order.  But  the  recognition  of  these 
defects  is  quite  consistent  with  a  conviction  that  the  general 
and  normal  tendency  of  competitive  industry  makes  for  a  fair 
and  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry.  For  the 
specific  defects  named  above  are  seen  to  be  closely  associated 
with  restraints  of  competition,  and  may  plausibly  be  regarded 
as  exceptions  which  by  no  means  justify  a  general  condemnation 
of  the  justice  or  utility  of  a  system  of  distribution  based  upon 
freedom  of  competition. 

In  order  to  test  the  character  of  Distribution  furly  we 
must  study  it  under  normal  and  not  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  in  its  constituent  acts.  Distribution  is  com- 
posed of,  or  achieved  by,  transactions  which,  for  lack  of  any 
better  term,  we  call  Bargains.  Much  investigation  has  taken 
place  of  certain  classes  of  bargains,  particularly  in  reference  to 
sales  of  the  use  of  the  Factors  of  Production ;  and  special  laws 
of  rent,  wages,  interest  have  been  founded  upon  these  studies. 
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The  general  effect  of  these  stadies  among  efurlier  ecoDomists 
vas  to  break  np  the  unity  of  industry :  firstly,  by  suggesting 
that  bargains  for  the  nae  of  land,  of  capital,  and  of  laboor-power 
were  subject  to  radically  different  laws ;  secondly,  by  fiiilnre  to 
relate  Uiese  laws  of  the  value  or  the  price  of  the  factors  of 
prodoction  to  the  laws  which  were  found  to  determine  the  price 
of  the  commodities  which  ihey  contributed  to  produce.  More 
recent  economic  writers  have  made  considerable  advances 
towards  the  integration  or  unification  of  a  theory  of  distribu- 
tian,  by  relating  the  theories  of  determining  the  price  of  the 
several  factors  through  an  extensioa  of  the  law  of  differential 
TOiia,  and  by  a  scientific  formulation  of  a  theory  of  value  which 
is  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  prices,  alike  of  uses  of 
factors  and  of  conmiodities. 

But  the  completion  of  this  work  of  unifying  the  theory  of 
distribution  has  been  delayed  by  a  refusal  of  economists  to 
investigate  sufficiently  the  nature  of  the  bargain  per  se,  so  aa  to 
find  what  is  common  to  its  different  species.  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  this  refusal  is  dae  to  a  visible  reluctance  among 
students  to  engage  upon  purely  deductive  or  speculative 
problems,  except  within  a  Certain  narrow  field  of  mathematical 
ana^rsis. 

The  dominance  of  the  historical  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  r^d  advance  of  specialization  in  economic  study  on  the 
otiier,  have  unduly  drawn  attention  away  from  the  root- 
prohlems  of  deductive  economics,  which  are  too  often  assumed 
ather  to  have  been  solved  or  not  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of 
wlutioiL  To  these  influences  I  chiefly  attribute  the  small 
amount  of  intellectual  energy  devoted  to  the  investigation  of 
the  process  of  batgaining  which  lies  at  the  bsse  of  the  theory 
of  distribution. 

Such  stndy  requires  the  moderate  use  of  a  method  which  is 
peculiarly  disfavoured  by  English  economists  of  the  present  day, 
and  ia  stigmatized  as  "  Crusoe  Economics."  The  recent  revolt 
agBinst  specolations,  which  were  barren  or  illusive  because  they 
commooly  proceeded  from  false  premisses,  has  gone  too  t&r. 
Such  Bpecnlative  analysis,  with  all  its  dangers,  is  indispensable 
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in  the  social  sciences.  The  conditions  o£  inductive  reaaoning 
from  experiments  which  exist  in  many  branches  of  physical 
Bcience  are  hero  notorionaly  lacking,  and  to  supply  this  defect 
a  process  of  fictitious  experiment  is  subetituted,  aupposititions 
cases  being  fiamed  where  onessential  cironmstances  are  elimi- 
nated so  as  to  enable  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  working  of 
certiun  simple  forces. 

To  study  problems  of  price  or  value  by  plunging  into  the  full 
intricacy  of  actual  business  is  not  really  a  practical  but  a  most 
unpractical  method.  To  go  back  to  a  thoroughly  uneconomic 
condition  is  usually  unprofitable ;  but  first  to  take  cases  true  to 
the  essential  facts  of  life,  though  contained  in  a  simpler  setting 
of  circumstances  than  that  in  which  they  are  actually  found,  and 
afterwards  gradually  to  introduce  the  excluded  circumstances 
in  order  to  see  what  difierence  is  wrought — such  substitute  for 
the  experimental  method  of  the  physical  sciences  is  both 
defensible  and  highly  profitable,  as  a  mode  of  gradual  approach 
towards  a  real  issue.  This  method  I  propose  to  adopt  in  opening 
up  the  nature  of  a  bargain. 

Bargains  are  found  commonly  in  clusters  at  a  market  price, 
being  acts  of  sale  or  exchange  at  this  common  rate.  It  is, 
therefore,  first  essential  to  understand  how  this  common  price- 
point  is  determined. 

If  A.  wishes.to  sell  a  h(n«e,  and  B,  is  the  oidy  buyer, it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  highest  price  B.  is  willing  to  give  does  not 
reach  the  lowest  point  A.  is  willing  to  take,  there  can  be  no  price 
and  no  sale. 

A.  asks  £20  and  fixes  his  reserve  at  £15. 

B.  ofiers  £8  and  fixes  his  reserve  at  £12. 


A.'b  offers    20    19    18    17    16    15. 


IS    11    10    9    8. 


Next,  suppose  A.  willing  to  take  £15. 

„  „        B.  willing  to  give  £18. 

If  a  sale  take  place  the  price  will  obviously  lie  on  the 

common  ground  between  £18  and  £15.    But  at  what  point,  and 

how  is  the  point  reached  ?    Hadley  assumes^  that  a  point  will 

'  Eeonomiet,  p.  73. 
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be  reached,  and  thinks  it  ia  determined  by  "  relative  skill  in 
bargaining." 

A.    20    19    18    17    16    16 


B.  IS    17    16    IS    U    IS    la    U    10    8    B 

Bnt  this  attainment  of  a  price  by  "skill  of  bai^ning" 
implies  ignorance  of  each  othei^a  mind  in  the  case  of  A.  and  B. 
or  either.  If  A,  knows  or  thinke  that  R  will  go  to  £18,  and  B. 
does  not  know  that  A.  will  sell  at  £16,  A.  will  stand  firm  at  £lft 
and  get  that  price.  If,  per  contra,  B.  knows  that  A.  will  sell  at 
£15,  and  A.  does  not  know  that  B.  will  go  to  £18,  B.  gets  his 
horse  at  £15.  If  neither  knows,  but  each  sospects  the  other  will 
go  farther,  "hlnS"'  is  the  determinant;  the  bidding  proceeds 
tintil  either  A.  or  B.  believes  that  any  farther  demand  will  out- 
step the  limit  set  by  the  other  in  his  mind  and  will  lose  him 
the  bat^ain.  The  determinant  here  ia  superior  conning,  or,  as 
Hadley  says,  "  skill  in  bai^ining."  Or  it  may  be  that,  while 
A.  is  willing  to  sell  at  £15,  he  may  know  or  suspect  that  it  is 
more  important  for  B.  to  obtain  the  horse  than  for  him  to  sell, 
in  which  case  he  ia  in  the  podtion  to  extort  £18. 

So  far  we  have  no  element  of  competition ;  the  process  by 
which  a  price  is  reached,  if  it  is  reached,  is  one  of  bat;gaining 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Now  introduce  the  competitive  element  upon  one  side  of  the 
transaction.  A.,  the  happy  owner  of  the  horse,  which  he  will 
sell  for  £15,  or  as  much  more  as  he  can  get,  is  faced  by  B.  and 
C,  who  both  want  the  horse,  and  are  furnished  with  effective 
demand  in  the  shape  of  cash.  Now,  B.  and  C.  either  fix  the  same 
Umit-price  upon  A.'s  horse,  or  they  fix  a  different  limit-price.  If 
it  is  equally  important  to  both  to  get  the  horse,  and  they  ore 
possessed  of  equal  pecuniary  resources,  they  may  conceivably  be 
both  willing  to  bid  up  to  £18  for  the  horse.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  A.  whether,  after  making  B. 
and  C.  bid  against  each  other  up  to  £18,  he  sells  to  B.  or  to  C 
Indeed  the  sophist  might  orgne  that,  since  he  could  not  sell  to 
both,  and  there  was  no  more  reason  why  he  should  sell  to  one 
rather  than  to  the  other,  he  could  not  sell  at  all,  but  would  stand 
like  the  ass  of  the  fable,  who  starved  to  death  as  be  stood  at  on 
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equal  distance  from  two  equally  attractive  btmdles  of  hay.  But 
elbowii^;  aside  oar  sophist,  and  allowing  A.  to  effect  a  sale  at 
£18  to  either  R  or  C,  guided  by  some  personal  preference  or 
the  prospects  of  fdture  bosineas  with  the  respective  parties,  it  is 
plain  that  the  competition  between  B.  and  C.  has  simply  placed 
A.  in  the  same  position  of  bargaining  supenority  as  be  would 
occapy  in  dealing  with  B.  alone,  on  the  assumption  that  he 
^ew  the  limit-price  B.  had  set  biTnaclf^  and  B.  did  not  know 
his  limit-price.  The  actual  price  reached  would  aaaga  to  A. 
the  whole  gain  of  the  bargain,  less  the  minimum  required  to 
compensate  R  or  C  for  the  trouble  of  barguning. 

But  the  chance  of  B.  and  C.  fixing  the  same  price-limit  and 
adhering  to  it  with  exactly  equal  persist^u^,  is  iufinitdy  small 
In  the  actual  boainees  world  we  may  take  it  that  the  two  com- 
petitors fix  a  different  [ance>]imit. 

A.    20    19    18    17    16    15 


B. 

le 

IS 

17 

IS 

IS 

14 

c. 

18 

17 

18 

15 

14 

B.'s  limit  is  £19,  and  C.  will  not  go  beyond  £18.  Here  it  will 
be  evident  that  competition  does  not  fix  the  price-point,  but  only 
a  lower  limit  of  price.  The  price  actually  reached  cannot  be  less 
than  £18,  because  K  and  C.  will  hid  against  each  other  np  to 
that  point  It  may  be  anywhere  between  £18  and  £19,  and  the 
actual  point  will  be  determined,  not  by  competition,  but  by  those 
some  forces  of  skill  and  force  in  bargaining  which  operated  in 
tibe  earlier  case. 

Now  comes  the  question.  Is  the  method  of  determining  a  price 
essentially  different  when  we  place  upon  both  aides  of  the  trans- 
action a  number  of  genuine  competitors — in  other  words,  when 
we  institute  a  free  market  ? 

What  is  the  determination  of  a  market  price  ?  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  the  text-books  of  English  economists  have  almost 
without  exception  shirked  or  slighted  this  practical  qaeetion, 
hurrying  tJie  reader  to  the  more  abstract  consideration  of  a 
normal  price,  and  contented,  as  was  Mill,  to  explain  any  partacolar 
divergence  of  market  price  from  normal  price  by  vague  reference 
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to  temporary  flaciaations  in  Bnpply  and  demand,  which  kept 
market  prices  oscillating  round  a  normal  price,  giving  the  advan- 
tage now  to  sellers,  now  to  bayers.^ 

It  haa  generally  been  considered  a  aatiBfactory  account  to  say 
that  the  competitioD  between  owners  of  supply  on  the  one  hand, 
and  exercisers  of  demand  on  the  other  hand,  will  equalize  supply 
and  demand  at  some  point  of  price. 

This  is  Mill's  contribution  towards  the  theory  of  a  market 
{Ndee,*  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  generally  received  in  English 
economic  text-books  as  a  sufficient  description  of  a  market 
price.  Professor  Marshall,  in  discussing  the  price  of  the  oom- 
market,  finds  it  to  be  such  as  would  "  exactly  equate  supply 
and  demand."  ^  Professor  Hadley,  in  his  recent  book,  is  content 
to  say  that  "  the  market  price  of  an  article  under  the  modeni 
commercial  system  is  the  price  at  which  the  demand  is  equal 
to  the  supply." 

Now,  such  a  statement  is  doubly  unsatisfactory.  It  neither 
defines  a  market  price,  nor  explains  how  a  market  price  is 
actually  reached.  It  furnishes  no  real  answer  to  the  celebrated 
question  of  the  Oxford  professor  who  was  reputed  to  stop  his 
friends  in  the  street  to  ask  them  why  a  silk  hat  cost  20&  The 
text-book  answer  to  this  qoeatdon  is  to  show  that  the  price  of 
a  silk  hat  cannot  be  2I0.,  because  in  that  case  supply  would 
be  in  excess  of  demand;  there  woxdd  be  too  many  hats  and 
too  few  people  to  bay  them,  and  the  competition  of  sellers 
would  reduce  priceei  Conversely,  the  price  could  not  be  198., 
therefore  iOa.  is  presented  as  a  point  of  convergence  between 
two  opposing  forces  which  reached  at  that  point  a  temporary 
equilibrium.  The  supply  of  bats  was  equal  to  the  demand 
at  208. 

This  statement,  that  a  market  price  is  one  that  equalizes 
supply  and  demand,  explains  nothing.  What  we  want  to  know 
is,  why  this  equilibration  occurs  at  20^.  English  economists 
have  coramouly  shirked  the  direct  significance  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  requires  an  investigation  of  tiie  actual  process  of 

■  PriHeipUi,  p.  873.  *  Cf.  Ettag  on  Thornton. 

*  Pruuy>U»  (2iid  editX  pi.  892. 
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equilibration  in  a  market,  and  hare  either  betaken  themselves  to 
an  examination  of  the  costs  or  utilities  which  lie  behind  demand 
and  sapply,  or  to  logomachy  regarding  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  themselves.  It  is,  indeed,  too  true  that  some  economists 
have  so  used  the  terms  Demand  and  Supply  as  to  beg  the 
question  of  an  equilibration. 

"  We  desire,"  aaya  Cairnes,  "  to  know  the  circumstances  whicli 
detennioe  price  ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  selling  price  is  always  snch 
that  the  qoantity  of  a  commodity  purchased  in  a  given  market  is  equal 
to  the  quantity  sold  in  that  market." ' 

Where  demand  is  equivalent  to  quantity  demanded  in  the 
sense  of  quantity  bought,  and  supply  to  quantity  supplied  or 
sold,  it  is  evident  that  the  boasted  law  of  supply  and  demand 
becomes  nothing  dse  than  on  identical  proposition. 

But  while  Caimes  was  nght  in  insisting  upon  the  need  of  an 
exact  explanation  of  the  process,  by  which  supply  and  demand 
are  equilibrated  in  a  price,  he  was  himself  unable  to  throw  any 
further  light  upon  the  process,  than  to  suggest  that  the  final 
result  depended  upon  "higgling  of  the  market" 

The  closest  formal  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  two-sided 
competition  in  a  market  is  that  of  Bohm  Bawerk.  I  propose 
here  to  take  hia  Uluetration  of  the  market,  and  to  explain 
his  reasoning,  in  what  I  think  is  a  simpler  form  than  that  found 
in  his  book. 

A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E,  F.,  Q.,  H.,  are  sellers  of   horses.     All   the 

'  Leading  PrinelpItM,  p.  113.  Caimes,  bDVever,  is  wrong  in  imputing  this  fault  of 
reasoning  to  J.  9.  Mill,  though  the  latter,  in  the  passaget  in  which  he  expreasly 
defines  Demand  ia  illsdmed  in  his  language.  In  the  formal  definition  (bk.  iii. 
ch.  iL  f  3)  he  identifies  demand  with  "quantity  demanded."  Unfortunately  the 
expreaaion  might  mean  "quantity  boa^t,"orit  might  mean  "qoantity  which 
buyers  would  be  willing  and  able  to  buy  at  a  giren  price."  In  a  second  passage 
(bk-  iii.  ob.  xriii.  i  2),  demand  ig  held  to  mean  "  the  quantity  of  it  (commodities) 
which  can  find  a  purchaser  " — an  expression  inTolved  in  the  same  ambiguity,  for  it 
might  be  held  that  only  the  quantity  actually  sold  can  "  find  a  purchaser,"  or  it 
might  include  whatoTer  quantity  could  be  sold  at  a  pHee,  uaumicg  it  to  be  offered 
at  that  price.  Mill's  context  and  general  treatment  of  a  market  price,  howcTer, 
makes  it  pretty  clear  that  he  did  not  mean  by  "quantity  demanded,"  qnantity 
actually  sold,  but  quantity  which  buyers  were  willing  to  buy  if  they  can  find  sellers 
willing  and  able  to  sell  at  a  price. 
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horses  are  sapposed  to  be  of  the  same  worth,  and  all  the  sellers 
to  have  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  market  They  have,  how- 
ever, m'"'*"""*  or  reserve  prices,  which  vaiy  from  £10  in  the 
case  of  A.,  to  £26  in  the  case  of  R  I.,  J.,  K.,  L.,  M.,  N.,  0.,  P.. 
Q.,  R,  are  bikers  in  the  market  with  maximum  prices,  which 
vary  from  £16  in  tiie  case  of  I.,  to  £30  in  the  case  of  R 

Sellen  (mlnimam  price).  £ 
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Let  bidding  open  at  £10.  At  this  point  aoly  one  will  sell : 
ten  would  bay,  and,  since  none  will  let  the  other  have  a  bargain, 
they  will  overbid.  At  £11  tiiere  are  two  Bellers,  but  the  com- 
petition of  ten  buyers  will  not  allow  a  sale  at  that  point,  and 
bids  still  rise ;  at  £15  there  are  three  aellera,  bat  the  other  seven 
will  not  allow  three  of  their  number  to  buy  horses  at  £16,  that 
sum  being  less  than  they  would  consent  to  give.  At  £15  lOs. 
one  of  the  buyers  has  dropped  oat,  his  limit  price  having  been 
exceeded,  but  there  are  still  nine  buyers  against  three  sellers ; 
these  three  sellers  could  not  fix  a  bai^;un  with  three  of  the 
buyers,  because,  as  they  were  settling  it,  the  other  six  buyers, 
finding  that  they  would  be  lefc  in  Hie  oold,  would  offer  better 
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tenns,  and  upset  the  proposed  bargains.  At  £17  lOs.  another 
seller  enters  in ;  and  another  buyer  has  dropped  out :  hut  there 
are  still  eight  buyers  against  {oar  sellers,  and  no  bargain  can  be 
struck.  After  £20  is  passed  another  seller  will  have  entered, 
and  another  buyer  have  fallen  out,  leaving  five  sellers  faced  .by 
six  buyers.  This  state  continues  up  to  £21,  A  sale  cannot  take 
place  because  the  would-he  excluded  seller,  the  odd  man,  will 
fasten  on  to  any  of  the  five  possible  sales,  and  force  np  the  price. 
If  £21  is  passed,  however,  this  inconvenieiit  odd  man  drops  out, 
leaving  five  sellers  and  five  buyers.  Kach  man  can  make  his 
bai^in  at  £21  la.,  for  five  are  willing  to  sell,  five  to  buy  at  that 
price.  But  though  five  would  sell  at  £21  la.,  they  would  rather 
get  more  if  they  can ;  they  can  get  more,  for  all  five  buyers 
would  sooner  pay  up  to  £22  than  fail  to  buy  a  horse.  But 
if  the  sellers  put  up  the  price  above  £21  lOs.,  a  sixth  seller 
would  enter  the  field,  and  there  would  be  six  willing  sellers 
against  five  willing  buyers,  a  state  of  things  which  would  force 
the  price  down  below  £21  lOs.  So,  whereas  at  any  point  just 
over  £21  lOs.  there  would  be  six  sellers  and  five  buyers,  at  any 
point  just  under  £21  there  would  be  six  buyers  and  five  sellers. 
In  neither  of  these  conditions  is  a  price  possible.  On  the  other 
hand,  at  any  point  between  £21  10s.  and  £21,  there  are  five 
sellers  and  five  bnyers,  and  five  sales  can  be  made  satis&ctory 
to  each  party.  In  other  words,  supply  and  demand  are  equalized 
between  £21  10a.  and  £21. 

Competition  of  buyers  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  sellers  on  the 
other  hand,  has  thus  fixed  rigid  limits  for  a  market  price.  But 
to  fix  limits  for  a  price  is  not  to  fix  a  price,  and,  curiously 
enough,  Bohm-Bawerk  leaves  his  analysis  at  this  interesting 
point  The  bargain  is  made  possible  at  any  point  between  the 
valuation  of  the  most  capable  of  the  excluded  buyers,  H.,  as 
lower  margin,  and  the  most  capable  of  the  excluded  sellers,  F.,  as 
upper  mar^n,  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  analysis  to  show  where 
it  will  lie  between  these  margins.  Indeed,  we  may  say  that  if 
this  were  the  whole  process,  no  price  could  be  fixed  at  all,  and  no 
sale  would  bo  possible,  at  any  rate,  by  economic  settlement 
The  unerring  logic  of  competing  self-interest,  which  has  found 
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the  price-limitfl,  will  not  find  the  price-point  within  those  Umite. 
The  competition  which  was  so  effective,  when  six  sellers  faced 
five  bnyerB,  or  five  bayers  six  selleis,  seems  to  collapse  when  five 
hayOTs  face  five  sellers,  and  there  is  no  odd  man  to  throw  his  weight 
on  to  on  impending  bargain.  As  far  as  Bohm-Bawerk'a  analysis 
is  carried,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  the  market  price  being 
fixed  at  one  point  between  the  limits  rather  than  at  any  other 
point.  Indeed,  we  appear  to  be  landed  in  the  same  serious 
logical  difficulty  which  encountered  us  before.  The  five  sellers 
would  like  to  get  a  price  as  near  as  posdble  to  £21  lOs.,  the  five 
buyers  a  price  as  near  as  possible  to  jC21  :  here  yon  have  a  real 
discrepancy  of  interest  between  the  parties,  and  no  machinery 
of  competition  to  settle  it.  We  must  plainly  recognize  that  if 
the  sellers  and  the  buyers  in  this  case  were  really  acquainted, 
not  merely  with  the  outward  condition  of  the  market^  but  with 
the  subjective  valuations  which  each  of  them  puts  upon  the  act 
of  sale,  no  sole  could  be  possible  by  economic  means.  If  the 
sellers  can  fix  the  price  near  the  upper  margin,  the  advantage  of 
one  of  tiie  buyera  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  whole  body 
of  sellers  get  the  best  of  the  bargain ;  if  the  buyers  can  force 
the  price  to  near  the  lower  mar^,  one  seller  has  his  advantage 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  buyers  get  the  best  of  the  bargain 
Why  should  either  party  give  way  ?  There  is  no  economic 
method  of  reaching  a  price-point  here :  it  would  be  necessary 
either  to  agree  to  split  the  difierence  or  to  "  toss-up,"  neither  of 
which  can  be  reckoned  an  economic  settlement.  This,  we  may 
take  it,  is  not  what  would  really  happen,  for  the  subjective  valua- 
tions of  the  various  buyers  and  sellers  will  not  be  known  to  one 
another.  Although  in  hiseUborate  analysis  of  two-sided  compe- 
tition, Bohm-Bawerk  does  not  even  indicate  how  the  price-point 
is  reached,  he  has  hinted  in  an  earlier  treatanent  of  "  one-sided 
competition "  which  exhibits  the  same  difficulty,  that  the 
price-pcont  will  depend  upon  "  skilful  bargaining."  ^  In  other 
words,  the  work  of  competition  is  not  to  find  a  price,  and  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "  competition  price : "  competition  stakes 
out  a  ring  within  which  bargainers  fight  it  out  by  force  and 
■  Poritive  TAeory  <if  Qtpital,  p.  200. 
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crafl.  Taking  one  present  instance,  it  seems  essential  to  the 
fixing  of  a  price  that  one  of  the  bargainers  should  deceive  tlie 
other  as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case  {i.e.  as  to  his  snbjective 
valuation),  leading  the  other  to  suppose  that  he  will  not  give 
way  any  farther.  For  instance,  one  of  the  sellers  will  conceal 
the  fact  that  he  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  £21,  and  will  hold 
out  for  ^1  9b.,  one  of  the  bayers  believing  him,  and  fearing 
to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  will  show  his  willingness  to  accept : 
thus  the  bargaining  at  any  price  below  £21  98.  will  once  more 
partake  of  competiUon,  unce  only  four  bayers  face  five  sellers, 
and  the  equation  of  buyers  and  sellers  is  thns  falsely  placed 
at  £21  98.  By  such  fraud  or  force  of  snperior  bargaining,  the 
price-limits  are  drawn  together  so  closely  as  to  approximate 
towards  a  money-point,  and  the  "  standing  oat "  of  one  of  the 
five  buyers  may  fix  the  price  for  all  five  sales  at  £21  9& 
Some  soeh  practice  of  fraud  or  force  seems  necessary  to 
achieve  a  prioe-pcnnt. 

Now,  turning  to  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  process  of 
determining  a  market  price,  we  can  assign  a  different  part  to 
several  groups. 

a.  First  come  the  ineSectoal  bnyera  and  sellers  whose  limits 
have  been  too  high  and  too  low  for  them  to  take  part  in  an 
actoal  sale.  In  this  gronp  fall  G.  and  H,  among  selleis;  L,  J., 
K,  and  Xi.  among  buyers.  The  desires  and  actions  of  these 
persons  have  had  no  influence  whatever  on  the  market  or  the 
price ;  their  absence  would  not  have  caused  any  difference. 

fi.  Next  come  the  effectual  buyers  and  sellers  whose  subjective 
limits  lie  above  and  below  the  limits  within  which  a  price-point 
is  fixed,  and  who,  though  they  take  part  in  the  bidding  of  the 
market,  have  no  influence  upon  the  price,  There  are  A.,  B.,  C., 
D.  among  sellers,  O.,  P.,  Q.,  B.  among  buyers. 

7.  Thirdly  come  those  members  of  the  market  whose  subjective 
valuation  fixes  the  possible  limits  within  which  five  sellers  would 
be  willing  to  sell  and  five  buyers  to  buy.  Bohm-Bawerk  holds 
that  this  group  should  comprise  E.  and  F.  among  sellers,  H.  and 
N.  among  buyers,  for  he  holds  that  the  action  of  theae  two  purs 
fixes  the  upper  and  lower  limits. 
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"The  upper  limit  is  coostltDted  bj  the  valuation  of  the  last  bujer 
wbo  octnallj  exchanges  (the  last  bujor)  and  that  of  the  most  capable 
aelJer  excluded  (the  first  excluded  seller),  and  the  lower  limit  bf  the 
Taloation  by  the  least  capable  eeller  who  actually  effects  a  sale  (the 
last  seller)  and  that  of  the  most  capable  buyer  excluiled  (the  first 
excluded  bnyer),"  So  we  get,  he  says,  the  very  suitable  formula, 
"The  market  price  is  limited  and  determined  by  the  subjective 
valoation  of  the  two  margioai  pairs." ' 

According  to  ihi^  the  upper  limit  is  fixed  by  tiie  valuation  of 
F.,  Uie  first  excluded  seller,  and  X.,  the  last  actual  buyer ;  the 
lower  limit  by  the  valuation  of  M.,  the  first  exclnded  buyer,  and 
£,  the  last  actual  seller.  But  N.'s  exact  valuation  (£22)  neither 
fixea  nor  helps  to  fix  the  upper  limit;  for  if  his  valuation 
instead  of  £22,  had  been  £21  lis.  it  would  have  made  no 
difierence.  Similarly,  K's  valuation  at  £20  does  not  help  to  fix 
the  lower  limit ;  for  if,  instead  of  being  £20,  it  had  been  £20  19s. 
it  would  have  made  no  difference. 

It  aeems,  therefore,  that  the  valuation  of  N.  and  K  had  no 
direct  influence  uptm  tiie  limits  which  are  determined  directly 
and  exclusively  by  the  valuations  of  M.  and  F. 

8.  Lastly,  witiiin  the  price-limits  we  have  the  action  of  one  of 
the  effective  competitors  in  assuming  the  attitude  which  draws 
the  price  to  a  point  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  inform  us 
which  adopts  this  attitude.  We  will  assmne  that  it  is  E.,  the 
last  actual  seller,  whose  limit-price  is  £20,  and  wbo  perhaps  may 
be  considered  the  stifieat  bargainer,  and  the  most  likely  to  hold 
out  for  a  price  just  below  £21  10s.,  which,  after  all,  will 
give  him  a  less  subjective  gain  than  will  fall  to  any  of  the 
other  sellers  whose  limit-valuation  is  lower.  Or  else  we  may 
suppose  thai  N.,  whose  subjective  gun  is  smallest  among  the 
bvyefB,  makes  the  successful  stand,  and,  cajoling  the  selleis  into 
thinking  he  will  not  buy  at  a  price  much  over  £21,  fixes  the 
price  JQst  above  that  point 

Oar  analysis,  if  correct,  yields  information  upon  two  im- 

p»ciant  matters.     First,  as  to  the  metiiod  of  determiniog  a  price 

or  exchange-rate  in  a  market.    Second,  as  to  the  distribution  of 

gain  arising  from  a  series  of  bargains  at  a  market  prioct 

■  PontiK  TKeorn  qf  Capital,  p.  200. 
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As  to  tiie  meUiod  of  detennuuiig  a  pric^  it  proves  (a)  that 
competition  does  not  fix  a  price,  but  only  tKe  approaches  to  a 
price  ;  (b)  that  within  theae  limits  a  price-point  is  fixed  by  the 
saperior  bargaiQing  power  of  a  single  buyer  or  seller. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  advantage  arising  £rom  the  series  of 
sales  at  a  market  price,  that  is  seen  to  depend,  first,  on  the 
superior  force  or  cunning  (bargaining  power)  of  one  of  the  buyers 
or  sellers  i  secondly,  on  the  differential  valuation  of  the  several 
buyers  and  sellers  as  measured  from  this  price-point 

According  to  the  conditions  of  this  market,  a  far  larger 
aggr^Xe  gain  is  obtained  by  the  selleis,  because  the  market 
price,  whether  fixed  near  £21  or  near  £21  10s.,  videly  exceeds 
the  supposed  limit  of  several  seliets.  At  £21  price,  the  aggregate 
gain  of  the  buyers  stands  at  £28,  whereas  the  gain  of  sellers 
stands  at  £32.  If  £21  lOs.  is  the  price,  the  buyers'  gain  falls  to 
£26  lOft,  and  the  sellers'  rises  to  £34  lOs. 

No  proviuon  evidently  exists,  in  the  pi-ocess  of  determining  a 
price,  for  an  equal  or  "lair"  division  of  the  advantage  of 
exchange.  In  no  case  when  a  sale  takes  place  at  the  market 
price  will  Uie  advantage  to  the  two  parties  effecting  the  sale  be 
equal.  In  every  sale  there  must  be  some  advantage  to  both 
parties;  but  it  will  not  be  equal  If  the  price  stands  at  just 
under  £21  10s.,  N.,  the  last  effective  buyer,  will  gain  just  over 
lOs.,  while  E.,  the  last  effective  seller,  will  gain  a  little  less  than 
£1  10«.  Whatever  be  the  actual  arrangement  which  couples  the 
respective  buyers  and  sellers  making  the  five  sales,  no  one  of 
these  five  sales  will  give  an  equal  gain  to  the  two  parties,  though 
to  both  parties  in  each  case  there  must  be  some  gain. 

The  net  result  of  the  investigation  is  to  show  that  the  gain 
which  accrues  to  buyers  and  sellers  in  a  market  consists  of  two 
elements.  First,  there  is  the  difference  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  limit  of  price,  representing  in  the  case  taken  above 
nearly  £1  in  each  transaction.  This  is  distributed  according  to 
the  force  or  skill  of  the  strongest  among  the  buyers  or  sellers.  It 
may  be  classed  as  a  piece  of  "  pure  profit>"  or  as  a  monopoly-rent, 
for  the  person  who  determines  ite  distribution  does  so  by 
amnniing  the  position  of  a  monopolist,  refusing  to  take  part  in 
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an  act  of  sale  except  npoa  soch  terms  aa  secure  to  him  the 
absolute  maximum  advantage  which  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  hai^ain  place  in  his  power. 

The  sellers  and  buyers,  whose  valnatiouB  lie  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  the  price  is  fixed,  take,  in  addition  to  the  portion 
of  this  monopoly-rent  which  may  or  may  not  fall  to  them,  a 
differential  gun,  which  represents  the  difference  between  this 
valuation  and  the  upper  or  the  lower  limit,  according  as  tiiey  are 
buyers  or  sellers.  For  instance,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
market  price  was  fixed  at  £21  98.,  A.  would  obtain  a  gain  of  Qa., 
representing  the  monopoly-rent  as  measured  from  the  lower 
limit  of  £21,  and  a  gain  of  £11,  representing  the  difference 
between  £10,  the  least  sum  at  which  he  would  have  eold,  and 
£21,  the  lowest  price  which  ordinary  competition  rendered 
possible. 

Economic  literature  has,  of  course,  made  us  very  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  differential  gains,  classed  commonly  as  producer's 
and  consumer's  rents ;  but  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  other 
element  of  pure  profit,  or  monopoly-rent,  which  clearly  emerges 
from  the  analysis  of  market  price,  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

It  may  be  said  to  represent  the  failure  of  competition,  alike 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  fix  a  price.  If  the  competition 
between  buyers  and  sellers  was  able  to  determine  a  price-point, 
the  weakest  buyer  and  seller  would  alike  gain  a  minimum 
advantage  from  the  sale,  and  there  might  be  SEud  to  be  a 
tendency  towards  an  equal  distribution  of  the  differential  gains 
of  the  bargain  for  the  other  parties.  But  the  fair  field  of  com* 
petition  is  seen  to  be  incapable  of  reaching  a  market  price,  and 
^ves  way  in  the  last  resort  to  that  same  arbiter  of  fraud  or 
force  that  is  seen  to  fix  a  [nice  when  a  single  buyer  is  bargaining 
with  a  single  seller. 

In  other  words,  if  the  example  taken  above  is  a  sound  one, 
force  is  the  ultimate  determinant  of  a  market  price. 

But  is  the  example  sound  ? 

Proceeding  along  our  sliding-scale  of  instances  &om  a 
primitive  bargain,  have  we  yet  reached  the  true  conditions 
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of  a  modern  market,  and  is  a  market  price  really  determined 
in  the  manner  above  described  ? 

It  is  evident  that  the  example  does  not  correspond  to  any 
actual  or  possible  horse-market.  It  assumes  that  eight  horse- 
dealers  are  each  ofiering  for  sale  a  horse  which  they  all  believe, 
and  which  all  of  (he  prospective  buyers  believe,  to  he  of  exactly 
equal  quality,  and  that,  this  being  so,  the  dealers  yet  differ  so 
widely  in  their  limit-price  that,  while  one  ia  only  willing  to  sell 
at  £26,  another  will  sell  a  horse  he  knows  to  be  of  equal  worth 
at  80  low  a  sam  as  £I0.  An  actual  horse-market  will  offer  a 
supply  of  horses  no  two  of  which  are  estimated  at  the  same 
quality  by  buyera  or  hy  sellers,  and  there  will  not  be  any  close 
agreement  as  to  their  respective  worth  by  any  two  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  market :  neither  will  the  actual  conditions  of 
bargaining  be  such  that  each  knows  what  offers  the  others  are 
making,  unless  the  sale  ia  of  the  nature  of  an  auction,  which 
really  removes  the  case  from  a  two-sided  competition,  and  places 
it  among  the  one-sided  competitions. 

An  actual  horse-market,  in  which  the  several  buyers  and 
sellers  bargained  witii  one  another,  would  not  in  fact  result  in 
the  attainment  of  an  exact  market  price  for  a  given  quality  of 
horse;  not  only  would  the  prices  actually  paid  fail  to  dis- 
tribute equally  the  subjective  gains  of  the  bargains,  but  tfaero 
would  not  be  the  objective  equfdity  afforded  by  our  theoretic 
instance  of  equal  money  prices  for  equal  "  value."  The  indi- 
vidual craft  of  bargaining,  the  arts  of  concealment  and  of  bluff, 
would  in  fact  play  a  larger  part  than  in  our  case.  Taking  the 
aggregate  gaina  of  a  series  of  bargains  in  such  a  market,  the 
differential  element  would  be  much  smaller  than  in  the  theoretic 
ease,  and  the  monopoly  element  much  larger. 

Bohm-Bawerk  makes  his  differential  gtuns  dependent  upon 
subjective  valuations.  In  the  case  of  the  horse-market  this  is 
BpeciouB,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  buyers  are  concerned.  But  in 
ordinary  tarade  markets,  where  the  buyers  buy  to  sell  again,  an 
objective  basis  of  differential  advantages  must  exist.  A.  can 
only  value  the  same  goods  at  20  per  cent,  more  than  B.  because 
he  enjoys  some  trading  or  manufacturing  advantage  (objective) 
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which  enables  him  to  pat  what  he  has  bought  to  a  lorgei- 
jyroduetive  use. 

But  these  practical  considerations  do  Qot  appear  to  me  to 
invalidate  the  general  correctness  or  to  destroy  the  serviceable 
results  of  the  analysis.  Our  example  has  legitimately  excluded 
minor  conflicting  circumstances ;  all  the  material  facts  have  been 
set  in  a  clearer  atmosphere  which  enables  us  rightly  to  detect 
the  real  nature  of  the  bargaining  process. 

But  there  is  one  circamstance  in  the  selected  example  which 
it  is  important  to  discuss.  A  honse-dealer  must  sell  a  whole 
horse  at  a  time,  and  the  buyer  cannot  buy  less  than  a  whole 
horse.  In  other  words,  the  separate  units  of  supply  are  lumped 
down  into  tiie  market  within  distinct  and  fairly  wide  intervals 
of  valuaticHi  between  the  several  unite.  The  lest  horse  that  is 
sold  differs  from  the  first  horse  that  is  not  sold  by  a  definite 
considerable  sum,  no  less  than  30a  Now,  if  instead  of  a  supply 
of  eight  horses  at  these  wide  intervals  of  valuation,  you  placed 
eighty  horses,  ten  at  different  points  in  each  interval,  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  upper  and  the  lower  limit  of  price  will  be 
placed  much  nearer  together  by  the  competition,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  market  price  which  represents  the  final 
higgling  or  the  monopoly-power  of  one  buyer  or  seller  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  an 
approximation  to  "  a  fair  bargain"  between  the  w;eakest  seller 
and  the  weakest  buyer,  the  other  competitors  taking  their 
differential  gains  together  with  a  much  smaller  element  of 
monopoly. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  eighty  horses  valued  at  different  intervals 
between  £I0  and  £26,  you  had  an  infinite  number  of  horses,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  competition  (which  I  fear,  however, 
would  take  an  infinite  time  to  compass)  would  bring  the  upper 
and  the  lower  limit  to  a  meeting-point  (i.e.  the  interval  between 
them  would  be  infinitely  smaliy    In  that  case  the  marginal 

*  Jnoni,  ia  hU  Theory  of  Exihaagt,  plaialj  eoforcea  the  truth  th&t  the  ^leoiy  of 
competition  M  detenainaut  of  price-point  rest*  upou  the  Eupposltion  of  infioitti^ 
diviubilitjp  of  snpplj  (cf.  p.  108].    In  f&ct,  the  irhole  mathemsticftl  treatmeot  rasjut 
upon  this  same  suppoaitioo,  aod  the  fact  tliat  eupplj  ia  not  in  any  cue  infiiuji;^ 
divisible  Impairs  the  serrice  of  the  whole  matheDiatJoil  trMtmeiit. 
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pair  would  make  their  bargain  upon  equal  terms  without  any 
element  of  monopoly  entering  the  market  price. 

Now,  this  supposition,  that  in  a  fioite  market  there  may  be, 
not  eight  or  eighty,  but  pracUcally  an  iofinite  number  of  units  of 
supply,  valued  at  extremely  minute  intervals  of  difference,  is  not 
a  pure  work  of  the  imagination,  but  is  approximated  to  in 
certain  markets.  There  is  no  possible  interval  between  one 
horse  and  two  horses  in  a  supply  of  horses,  hut  there  is  an 
indefinite  number  of  intervals  between  one  and  two  pounds  of 
gold  in  a  supply  of  gold.  In  the  case  of  goods  which  are 
infinitely  divisible  you  might  regard  the  supply  in  a  market  at 
any  given  time  as  consisting  of  an  in6nite  number  of  units 
whose  valuation  in  the  minds  of  the  sellers  grades  down  by 
imperceptible  intervals  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  limit- 
price.    Such  goods  are  gold,  or  com,  or  cotton. 

The  importance  of  this  is,  that  by  taking  our  example  of  a 
market  from  such  classes  of  goods  we  seem  to  reach  a  market 
price  by  pure  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  local  corn-market,  which  Marshall  uses  to  illus- 
tiute  the  determination  of  a  market  price.  Here  we  have  a 
number  of  fanners,  each  (say)  with  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat 
to  sell,  and  a  number  of  comfactors,  who  are  buyers  in  this 
market.  At  a  price  of  368.  all  the  farmers  would  be  willing 
to  sell  all  their  stock,  but  few,  if  any,  buyers  could  be  found  at 
such  a  price :  if  358.  was  a  possible  price,  most  farmers  would 
sell  all  they  had,  hut  a  few  would  hold  back  part  of  their 
wheat,  thinking  to  sell  at  a  future  market  for  368.  Kach  lower 
price  would,  of  course,  reduce  the  effective  supply  and  increase 
the  effective  demand :  the  price  actually  reached  (say  278.) 
secures  the  so-called  equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand — i.e. 
sellers  are  willing  to  sell  (say)  two-thirds  of  their  wheat  at  27s., 
and  buyers  will  buy  that  same  amount  at  278. 

Now,  such  a  market  differs  in  two  respects  from  our  horse- 
market.    First,  as  to  the  units  of  supply  and  demand.    In  a 
horse-market,  less  than   one  horse  cannot  be  bought  or  sold ; 
^^''Ue  horse  is  thus  a  minimum  unit  of  supply:  a  dealer  with 
'0  horses  cannot  offer  in  supply  more  than  ten  alternative 
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qiuuitities.  Bat  a  farmer  with  a  hundred  quarters  of  wheat  ia 
owner  of  a  much  more  elastic  and  divisible  supply :  though,  for 
purposes  of  rough  reckooing,  he  may  divide  his  stock  by  tens 
of  quarters,  and  reckon  it  worth  his  while  to  sell  a  hun- 
dred at  36«.,  ninety  at  3ia.,  and  so  on,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  him  calculating  more  muiately.  In  theory  he  would 
be  willing  to  sell  seventy-nine  -qoartera  at  a  slightly  lower  rate 
than  he  would  take  for  eighty,  in  a  rising  market.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  far  greater  elasticity  in 
supply  and  in  demand  in  a  corn-market  than  in  a  horse-market, 
a  far  greater  variety  of  possible  prices  with  a  far  narrower 
interval  between  them.  This  signifies  a  far  closer  and  more 
effective  competition  between  buyers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
sellers  on  the  other,  the  result  being  that  the  limits,  within 
which  ordinary  competition  breaks  down,  are  far  narrower. 

The  second  point  of  diOerence  is  even  more  important.  It 
consists  in  the  fact  that  a  local  corn-market  is  in  far  closer 
touch  with  a  wide  world-market  than  is  the  local  horse- 
market.  Where  commodities  are  in  wide  and  general  demand, 
valuable  in  proportion  to  their  bulk  and  weight,  so  durable 
that  they  can  be  carried  far  without  risk  or  waste,  they  are 
the  subjects  of  a  world  market.  This  means  that  wherever 
they  are  sold,  the  price  attained  at  any  day  in  any  local  market 
is  not  determined  wholly  or  chiefly  by  the  present  local  supply 
and  demand,  but  by  the  general  supply  and  demand  the  world 
over.  Not  merely  the  thousand  quarters  owned  by  the  sellers 
or  the  £1500  or  so  of  purchasing  power  owned  by  the  buyers 
compete  and  find  an  eqniUbrium  price :  both  sellers  and  buyers 
ore  also  influenced  in  the  quantity  they  offer  or  buy  at  the 
several  prices  by  the  quotations  from  the  wider  market  upon 
which  the  total — not  merely  of  existing,  but  of  prospective — 
supply  and  demand  of  wheat  is  operating. 

So  in  a  local  corn-market  the  possible  limits  of  competition 
are  circumscribed  by  conditions  imposed  from  the  national 
market,  or  from  great  centres  where  national  economic  forces 
are  most  fully  operative;  while  the  national  market  is,  in 
its  turn,  kept  within  tolerably  small  limits  of  fluctuation  by 
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ihe  intematioa&l  market,  which  takes  close  account  both  of 
the  present  and  the  probable  future  stock  of  wheat,  and  the 
demands  for  the  same. 

Every  local  market,  even  for  highly  perishable  and  cheap 
bulky  commodities,  is,  of  course,  to  some  extent,  affected  by 
wider  market-areas  and,  to  some  slight  extent,  by  the  general 
supply  and  demand  of  similar  commodities.  But  in  respect  of 
many  commodities  this  outside  contact  ia  so  slight  and  slow 
that  prices  are  chiefiy  the  resultant  of  local  forces  of  supply 
and  demand.  Common  bricks  or  plums,  for  instance,  will  have 
a  large  number  of  little  market-areas,  the  prices  of  which  may 
vary  widely.  In  the  small  local  markets  sellers  of  bricks  or 
plums  have  little  power  of  withholding  their  supply  or  dis- 
posing of  it  elsewhere,  while  buyers  are  similarly  restricted  in 
their  demand;  hence  the  pressure  of  local  or  temporary  circum- 
stances favouring  either  buyers  or  sellers  will  play  a  larger 
part  in  determining  a  market  price,  genuine  competition  will 
tend  to  break  down  at  an  earlier  point,  and  force  or  superiority 
in  bargaining-power  will  be  a  more  important  factor.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  market  for  gold,  or  even  for  cotton  or  wool 
or  wheat,  under  normal  conditions,  buyers  and  sellers  in  a  local 
market  are  less  under  pressure  to  sell  here  and  now,  to  buy 
here  and  now ;  the  whole  world-supply,  present  and  prospective, 
is  taking  part  in  the  competition  as  it  affects  each  local  market, 
and  the  local  market  price  reflects  the  greater  delicacy  and 
complexity  of  this  world  market.  What  this  signifies  is,  that 
in  commodities  belonging  to  a  world  market,  free  competition 
may  be  said  to  determine  the  price,  because  the  number  of 
actually  or  potentially  competing  units  is  so  numerous  that 
little  scope  remains  for  that  force  or  craft  of  special  bar- 
gaining which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  small  local 
markets. 

In  fact,  where  the  local  market  is  in  such  close  and  constant 
organic  relation  to  the  world  market,  the  price  attained  in  any 
part  tends  to  be  not  merely  a  market  price,  but  a  normal  price — 
that  is  to  say,  a  price  which  will  average  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  supply  and  demand  over  the  whole  present  market, 
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and  by  disooontiiig  probable  changes  in  future  supply  and 
demand  will  similarly  average  tbe  series  of  temporal  prices. 

For  instance,  in  the  market  for  gold,  or  for  leading  secnrities 
of  any  kind,  if  tiie  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  worked 
freely  and  were  not  constantly  checked  and  falsified  by  the 
manipulation  of  rings  of  specalators,  market  prices  would  tend 
to  become  average  or  short  normal  prices.  The  same  is  tme 
of  ail  goods  for  which  there  is  a  world  market.  The  com- 
petition here  is  between  a  vast  number  of  competing  buyers 
and  sellers  whose  units  of  supply  and  demand  represent  an 
indefinitely  la^  variety  of  different  equiUbriums.  Under  such 
circumstances  competition  would  do  its  work  so  well  that  any 
local  group  of  buyers  and  sellers  would  find  there  remained 
very  httle  for  the  hilling  of  the  market  to  achieve. 

When  we  have  one  of  these  wide,  highly  organized  markets 
maintaining  a  genuine  competition  between  very  large  numbers 
of  buyera  and  sellers  dealing  with  large  quantities  of  divisible 
goods,  the  competition  of  buyers  and  sellers  brings  the  price- 
limite  BO  near  together  as  to  appear  to  establish  a  price-point. 
In  theory  the  case  of  the  horse-market  still  applies,  and  a  bargain 
under  conditions  of  duresse  fixes  the  price-point  here  as  else- 
where, but  the  influence  is  here  so  alight  that  it  may  be 
practically  ignored. 

Moreover,  in  ^he  cotton  or  the  wheat  market  not  only  is  this 
element  practically  eliminated,  but  the  differential  advantages 
of  various  buyers  and  sellers  are  reduced  to  much  smaller 
dimensions  tiian  in  the  local  horse-market.  The  markets 
which  are  in  this  highly  organized  state  are  generally  those 
in  which  buyers  and  sellera  are  among  themselves  fairly  on  a 
level :  sellers  are  producing  under  such  equality  of  conditions 
that  tbe  supply  sold  at  a  price  yields  a  fairly  equal  profit  to  the 
different  sellers,  while  buyers,  as  in  the  cotton  or  com  market, 
are  buying  not  for  use,  but  to  sell  again,  in  some  form  or  other, 
nnder  conditions  which  tend  to  equalize  the  subjective  gains 
made  on  thur  bargains.  ,  The  different  buyers  and  sellers  of  raw 
cotton  at  Liverpool  at  a  given  price  may  be  held  to  have  made 
a  subjective  gain  which  will    not  differ  widely  in  different 
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caaes,  onleas  where  the  seller  acta  under  some  special  presence 
of  financial  circomatances. 

Whenever  a  market  contains  a  considerable  number  of  buyers 
and  sellers,  fairly  equal  in  economic  resources  and  in  knowledge 
<£  commodities,  where  sellers  obtain  their  supply  under  pretty 
equal  conditions  of  trade  or  manufacture,  and  where  buyers  are 
buying  to  sell  again  not  to  consume,  where  the  articles  bought 
and  sold  belong  to  a  wide  market,  are  minutely  divisible  into 
quantity,  and  durable  in  nature, — these  conditions  may  be  held 
practically  to  eliminate  monopoly  from  a  market  price,  and  to 
make  it  the  result  of  competition  alone. 

But  these  conditions  are  notoriously  absent  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  Take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  whole  range 
of  baiguning,  examining  the  various  classes  of  goods  as  they 
exchange  hands  in  the  different  processes  of  production,  in 
how  many  cases  are  the  above-named  conditions  present  ? 

Take,  first,  the  great  ertraetive  industries :  consider  the  bar- 
gains made  by  farmers,  miners,  fishermen,  etc.,  with  the  mer- 
chants who  buy  their  produce  or  the  railroads  that  carry  it ;  tiie 
constant  attempts  of  shippers,  importers,  and  produce  exchange 
speculators  to  comer  supply  and  to  operate  on  prices;  the 
advantages  which  superior  soorces  of  supply,  patents  or  secret 
methods  of  production,  combinations  to  restrict  output  or 
regulate  sale-prices  in  most  organized  maniifactures;  the  oscil- 
lation of  local  comers  and  cut-throat  competition  in  most 
branches  of  retail  trade, — these  ftnd  similar  cases  render  the 
conditions  of  free  and  fiuid  competition  inoperative  over  the 
vast  majority  of  the  processes  in  the  sale  of  goods.  Again,  if 
we  turn  to  the  bargains  for  the  sale  or  hire  of  land,  the 
conditions  are  notoriously  absent  When  we  investigate  the 
ccoiditions  under  which  bargains  for  the  use  of  capital  take 
place,  we  shall  perceive  how  narrow  are  the  limits  of  the  free 
field  of  investment  where  borrowers  and  lenders  meet  on  equal 
terms.  As  to  that  huge  class  of  bargains  which  take  place  at 
every  spot  in  the  industrial  field  for  the  sale  of  labour-power,  in 
hardly  any  cases  can  we  find  the  conditions  of  equal  bargaining 
present,  even  where  professional  skill  or  other  highly  placed 
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lalxiuT-power  is  the  object  of  sale.  Ontside  the  ordinary 
range  of  industry,  where  bargaining  is  between  author  and 
publisher,  between  mistress  and  domestic  servant,  between 
teacher  and  parent,  botel-keeper  and  guest,  the  competition  is 
so  slight  and  indirect,  the  knowledge  oE  the  two  parties  so 
imperfect,  that  an  eqnal  bargain  is  never  struck  except  by 
chance. 

It  appears,  then,  that  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  bargains 
can  be  referred  to  an  open-&ced,  two>8ided  competition  in  a 
market  where  outside  prices  are  ao  directly  operative  as  to 
equalize  the  gain  for  the  individuals  who  take  part  as  buyers  or 
sellers  in  the  market 

This  brief  investigation  of  the  economic  conditions  of  a  market- 
place warrants  the  following  conclosions: — 

1.  Every  economic  buyer  and  seller  in  a  market  (i.e.  every 
one  guided  by  self-interest  who  knows  what  he  is  doing)  makea 
some  gain  irom  his  bargain.  The  notion*  supported  by  thinkers 
of  snch  diverse  character  as  Bacon  and  Ruskin,  that  in  a 
trading  bargain  "what  one  man  gains  another  loses,"  receives 
no  warrant  from  our  analysis.  It  most,  however,  be  admitted 
that  in  every  series  of  bargains  at  a  market  price  one  of  the 
buyers  or  the  sellers  will  make  his  bargain  on  such  terms  as 
will  secure  to  him  a  bare  minimum  gain. 

2.  There  is  nothing  in  the  economic  nature  of  a  market  to 
secure  equality  of  gain  for  any  two  bargainers. 

S.  The  amount  of  gain  which  comes  to  each  will  depend  on 
three  conditions :  (1)  the  superior  strength  or  skill  of  one  final 
bargainer;  (2)  the  ability  of  competition  between  buyers  and 
sellers  to  fix  the  limits  over  which  this  strength  or  skill  may 
operate ;  (3)  the  difference  between  the  reserve  of  each  buyer 
and  seller  and  the  actual  price  attained. 

4.  Where  the  market-area  is  of  wide  space  and  time, 
differential  estimates  and  monopoly  •  power  will  be  of  re- 
latively small  importance;  where  the  market-area  is  narrow, 
they  will  be  of  relatively  large  importance. 

John  A.  Hobson. 
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CO-OPERATIVE    IDEALS. 

rpHE  truly  astonishing  growth  and  saccess  which  has,  during 
■*■  recent  years,  marked  the  progress  of  the  co-operative  move- 
ment has  been  repeatedly  brought  under  public  notice.  In 
spite  or  inherent  difScolties  and  of  outward  opposition,  it  is 
plain  that  the  movement  is  steadily  pushing  forwud.  It  has 
both  spread  over  a  wider  area  and  grown  in  volume  and  inten- 
sity. In  view  of  all  this  advance,  one  feelB  disposed  to  ask  this 
question  :  To  what  end  is  the  conquering  movement  speeding  ? 
Obviously  a  "  movement,"  however  perfect  may  be  ite  organiza- 
tion and  machinery,  and  however  rapid  its  advance,  is  worth 
nothing  in  itself.  It  is  worth  just  as  much  as  the  point  is 
worth  to  which  it  leads.  Then,  to  what  "point"  is  our  present 
co-operative  movement  leading  ?    What  is  its  ideal  ? 

There  are  some  who  will  have  it  that  this  question  cannot  be 
answered  with  over  great  confidence.  The  "  ideals  "pursued  by 
different  sections  are  not  identical.  They  lie  apart  in  different 
directions.  Abroad,  where  we  hear  most  at  present  of  the 
astounding  progress  of  "co-operation,"  amid  that  huge  mass  of 
co-operative  movement  which  is  sometimes  held  up  to  us  for 
admiration  ideals  and  aims  swerve  in  many  cases  so  far  from 
what  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  right  line,  that  one 
may  well  question  whether  they  deserve  to  be  called  "co-opera- 
tive "  at  all.  There  is  a  pursuit  of  common  ends,  it  is  true. 
But  those  ends  are  often  selfish,  turned  at  benefiting  one  class 
at  the  cost  of  other  classes — for  instance,  by  protective  duties 
levied  upon  com  and  other  agricultural  produce,  by  taxation 
and  l^islation  benefiting  one  class  exclusively.  There  is 
common  action,  no  doubt,  but  that  action  is  in  many  cases 
not  the  action  of  "  self-help."  France  subsidizes  her  co- 
operative credit  institutions,  if  not    yet   largely,    still    very 
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generally.  She  has  prepared  her  measure  propoung  to  provide 
nearly  £2,000,000  oat  of  public  funds,  wherewith  to  create  on  a 
lai^  scale  "  co-operative  credit "  for  her  fanning  classeB,  who 
are,  of  course,  to  repay  in  votes.  Germany  has  taken  even  more 
considerable  sums  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets,  in  order  so 
to  raise  up  "  co-operative  "  institutions,  which,  indeed,  grow  up 
like  mushrooms,  but  are  also,  in  hundreds  of  cases,  as  short-lived 
and  as  useless.  To  propitiate  its  numerous  agricultural  popula- 
tion,  Prussia  some  years  ago  formed  a  "  Central  Bank,"  endowed 
with  £250,000  of  public  money,  surely  a  goodly  suml  The 
Bank  was  to  "  bank,"  to  stimulate  co-operation,  to  prove  a  very 
bee-hive  of  business  coming  in  and  going  outk  The  State 
endowment,  so  it  was  thought,  would  enable  it  permanently  to 
advctuce  money  below  market-rate,  on  terms  fixed,  for  the 
borrowers'  convenience,  for  a  long  period  beforehand.  What 
has  happened  ?  The  Bank  has  indeed  done  its  share  towards 
the  creation  of  a  veritable  army  of  "  co-operative  societies  "  and 
"co-operative  unions."  These  "unions"  in  some  cases  consist 
only  of  the  forty-nine  members  required  to  comply  with  legal 
provisions  No  security  whatever  is  taken  for  serious  business 
being  done.  Associations  have  accordingly  sprung  np,  claimed 
their  money,  kept  it,  done  nothing  with  it,  in  many  coses  wound 
themselves  up.  Instead  of  the  Central  Bank  becoming  a  bee- 
hive of  business,  it  has  become  a  mere  loan-office,  doing  business 
only  in  one  direction.  Its  endowment  has  proved  wholly  inade- 
quate. From  the  original  £250,000  it  has  already  bad  to  be 
raised  to  £2,500,000.  And  even  that  sum,  so  it  is  now  found, 
would  prove  insufficient  if  the  same  class  of  work  were  adhered 
to.  Accordingly,  since  the  State  will  grant  no  more,  the  Central 
Bank,  to  keep  itself  solvent,  has  felt  compelled  to  modify  its 
business,  to  abandon  terms  below  bank-rate — indeed,  its  terms 
are  now  higher  than  those  of  co-operative  Central  Banks— and, 
as  a  consequence,  it  is  now  pronounced  useless  by  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  there  is  a  great  outcry  about  the  betrayal 
of  "  self-help." 

This  is  all  on  the  agricultural  side  of  the  movement,  where, 
indeed,  the  greatest  aberrations  are  to  be  observed.     So  little  do 
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some  of  the  foreign  professing  co-operators  appear  to  understand 
what  co-operation  really  means,  that  only  some  weeks  ago  one 
of  their  leading  spokesmen,  M.  Kergall,  writing  for  the  Agricul- 
tural Syndicates  in  the  Dhnoeratie  Burale,  openly  pleaded  for 
a  method  which  would,  as  he  maintained,  "  secure  all  benefits 
of  co-operation  without  imposing  its  burdens."  The  method 
advocated  was  simply  to  obtain,  by  means  of  the  numbers 
united  in  the  syndicates,  a  sufficient  abatement  in  price  from 
the  dealers.  Very  properly  and  forcibly  did  M.  de  Boyve 
expose  the  fallacy  of  this  preposterous  suggestion.  However, 
agricaltural  co-operators,  if  the  most  numerous,  are  not  by  any 
means  the  sole  offenders.  Where  co-operative  banks  are  not 
directly  subsidized,  they  have,  unfortunately,  learnt  to  subsidize 
themselves.  When  we  see  them  pa3ring  their  members  14  and 
20  per  cent  dividend ;  when  we  find  their  shares  openly  quoted 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  selling  at  a  premium  ;  when  we  hear 
of  their  laying  themselves  out,  not  for  a  common  service,  but 
for  bosinesB  and  profit  for  the  few,  forty  members  in  one  bank 
advisedly  fixing  the  entrance  fee  so  high  as  to  make  it  prohibi- 
tive to  tiie  poor,  in  order  that  the  forty  may  draw  10  per  cent, 
dividend  out  of  business  done  with  300  depositors,  who  receive 
only  3 ;  when  we  listen  to  a  bank  manager  in  the  Riviera  admit- 
ting that  "  Nous  Bommes  une  banque  tout  comme  les  autres,  il 
n'y  a  pas  de  coop^ation  chez  nous,"  and  find  poor  people  in  a 
neighbouring  town  owning  that  they  are  afraid  to  bectmie 
members  of  the  alarmingly  respectable  co-operative  hank  of 
their  own  locality, — surely  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  true  cooperative  ideal  has  been  loet  sight  of.  I  have  here 
quoted  cases  only  from  abroad.  But  assuredly  we  have  some 
dost  of  more  or  less  the  same  sort  to  sweep  from  our  own  doors 
at  home. 

Now  what,  so  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  cause  of  all  this  dete- 
rioration, which  surely  must  mean  mischief  in  the  fiiture  ? 
Clearly  it  is  the  lowering  of  the  co-operative  ideal,  the  giving 
up  of  the  temple,  which  was  intended  for  a  noble  service,  to  the 
trading  only  of  the  money-changers  and  sellers  of  doves  and  oxen. 
Here,  without  quesUon,  is  the  root  of  the  evil.    Deterioration 
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is,  under  the  ciicumstances  prevailing,  particularly  easy.  For 
co-operation  faces,  like  Janus,  two  diSerent  ways.  At  the 
same  time  it  deals  with  the  petty  things  of  pelf,  and  also  with 
the  highest  moral  interests  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  our 
fellow-men.  You  need  but  magnify  the  importaace  of  one  of 
these  services  beyond  ita  proper  proportion  to  find  the  other 
sinking  correspondingly  into  insignificance.  There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  sort  of  comparison  between  the  two  aims  in  respect  of 
their  value.  Every  one  will  admit  that  emancipation  of  an 
entire  class  towers  high  above  the  little  nest-egg  promised. 
But  the  ne)jt-«gg  is  in  view,  it  is  near,  you  need  but  stretch 
out  your  hand  to  grasp  it.  Enfranchisement  and  moral  eleva- 
tion lie  far  off;  they  have  to  be  patiently  striven  for,  worked 
for,  climbed  up  to.  Is  it  surprising  that  not  a  few  co-operators, 
growing  weary  of  their  journey,  pitch  their  tent,  deceived  by 
Bunyan's  " Demas,"  the  "gentleman"  holding  his  deposit,  con- 
tentedly on  "  Lucre  Hill,"  at  the  Very  mouth  of  "  Silver  Mine," 
rather  than  trudge  on  to  the  better  goal  for  which  they  originally 
set  out  ? 

Iiet  us  stop  to  see  to  what  point  exactly  we  have  got  with 
regard  to  this  matter  in  this  country.  Every ,week's  discussion, 
unfortunately,  reveals  the  unpleasant  fact  with  increasing  plain- 
ness that  among  our  co-operators  we  have  two  distinct  ecboolB 
to  deal  with,  pursuing  severally  difierent  aims,  difierent  objects, 
different  ideals. 

The  one  has  recently  been  said  to  be  "  federaliBtic,"  and  the 
other  "  individualistic."  There  is  a  taking  ring  about  "  federal- 
iatic,"  but  what  does  it  mean  ?  The  same  thing  used  formerly 
to  be  called  "  collectivist."  "  Federalism,"  of  course,  suggests, 
and  was  probably  intended  to  suggest,  comprehensiveness,  which 
in  a  co-operative  movement  is  decidedly  desirable.  However,  in 
practice  we  find  our  "federalists"  to  bo  the  advocates  of  the 
narrowest  restriction  and  of  pitiless  exclusion.  They  would 
reject  co-operative  production,  profit-sharing,  co-partnership,  as 
inordinately  benefiting  the  individual,  and  concentrate  oU  their 
efforts  on  that  one  easy  method  of  Supply,  with  all  profits  in 
it  allotted  to  the  infra-Sinaitic  idol  "  Capitol."    As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  if  yoa  must  make  a  distinction  between  "  collectivism  " 
and  " individualism,"  there  is  really  no  more  "individualistic" 
institation  ttan  oo-operativo  supply,  and  all  that  ia  "  federal- 
iatic"  about  our  present  co-operative  organization,  to  wit,  the 
Co-operative  Union  with  ita  sections,  is  distinctly  the  work  of 
those  very  men  who  are  now  branded  as  "  individualists."  In 
British  co-operative  supply  there  is  not  a  penny  of  gain  or  los-*:, 
not  a  farthing  of  share-capital  which  is  not  distinctly  docketed 
and  marked  as  individual  property.  Even  the  reserve  fund 
has  to  be  divided  among  the  members,  once  the  society  comes 
to  be  dissolved,  which  the  vote  of  a  certain  number  of  members 
may  any  day  bring  about  It  is  just  the  reward  held  out  speci- 
fically to  every  tTidiindual  which  brings  members  to  the  store. 

It  is  not  difficult,  happily,  to  point  to  forms  of  co-operation, 
even  of  supply,  which  are  infinitely  more  collectivist  than  our 
self-styled  "  federalism."  I  will  speak  of  co-operative  production, 
which  certainly  deserves  to  be  tanked  amongst  such,  presently. 
For  the  moment  I  propose  to  lead  into  the  lists  two  foreign 
champions  of  "  collectivism,"  one  of  which  at  any  rate  ought  to 
be  interesting,  as  being  organized  very  much  like  our  own 
"  federalistic  "  supply,  but  swayed  by  a  very  difiercnt  spirit. 

Switzerland,  hitherto  strangely  backward  in  co-operative 
spirit,  though  abounding  in  pseudo-co-operative  associations,  has 
of  late  become  remarkably  astir  with  boTid  fide  co-operation,  the 
precise  aim  of  which  may  not  commend  iteelf  indifierently  to 
all  of  us,  but  of  the  truly  co-operative  character  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  It  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  success  with 
which  the  new  apostles  of  co-operation  are  operating  when  it 
is  stated  that  in  two  considerable  villages  of  the  federation, 
BUbendorf  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  and  Wildhaus  in  the  canton 
of  St.  Qallen  (the  latter  the  birthplace  of  Zwingle),  the  co* 
operative  store  has  actually  crowded  out  all  other  dealing,  and 
constituted  itself  the  sole  recognized  local  centre  of  trade ;  and 
that  in  Basel,  which  is  the  head-qaarters  of  the  Swiss  Union, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  100,000,  no  less  than  17,000  persons, 
representing  with  their  families  80,000  or  85,000  inhabitants, 
have  become  members  of  the  local  store,  which  does  quite 
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iwo-tliirds  ot  Uie  local  d&iiy  trade,  and  very  much  otiier  trade 
beadea,  and  which  has  gained  bo  much  of  a  hold  tipoa  popalar 
tSeetioQ  that  some  months  ago,  when  a  measure  instigated  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  local  tradesmen,  and  proposed  by  the 
osntonal  anthorities,  with  a  view  to  taking  from  the  store  the 
letul  ta«de  in  wine  (which  ia  very  considerable),  was  put  to  . 
the  referendum,  it  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  about  500U 
votes. 

This  hold  was  originally  acquired  by  means  of  an  improved 
milk  supply.  The  store  found  Basel  supplied  with  the  very  worst 
milk  in  all  Switzerland.  Its  leaders  set  up  a  model  dairy,  in 
whichall  milk  used  is  carefully  tested,  strained  through  cellulose, 
and  otiierwise  attended  to  in  the  best  way.  When  it  became 
known  that  milk  of  the  first  quaUty  was  to  be  had  in  Basel, 
the  whole  public  turned  to  the  store  for  its  supply,  and  success 
was  assured.  Taking  a  wider  view  of  co-operation  in  Switzer* 
land,  we  find  that,  in  1889,  at  a  conference  held  at  Olten, 
attended  by  representatives  from  most  cantons,  a  more  active 
policy  was  decided  upon,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the 
present  Union,  which  is  now  steadily  growing.  Keal,  practical 
work  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  been  done  ontil  1803. 
The  new  Swiss  co-operative  movement  is  for  the  present  limited 
abeolately  to  supply — deliberately  so,  on  the  same  ground  upon 
which  onr  backward  co-operators  in  Great  Britain  disallow 
other  forms.  Production,  so  it  is  contended,  would  set  up  two 
rival  interests,  benefiting  the  producing  workman  at  the  cost 
ot  the  community.  However,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community 
which  the  store  is  set  up  to  safeguard.  There  is  no  question 
in  the  Swiss  co-operaUve  movement  of  working  classes  or  non* 
woridng  classes.  The  movement — initiated,  as  it  happens,  by 
schoolmasters,  who  see  that  its  educational  objects  are  kept  well 
to  Uie  front — is  intended  for  all,  and  its  object  avowedly  is,  to 
ebmpen  to  the  utmost  the  price  of  all  articles  sold,  by  getting 
rid  of  the  middleman,  and  by  breaking  the  monopolizing  power 
of  CapiteX  The  Swiss  co-operators  argue  that  it  is  not  Capital 
which  eamfi  the  profit,  but  Ouatoni,  Capital,  so  it  is  held,  is 
abeolately  powerless  without  Custom.    Therefore  in  Switzerland 
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Custom  is  placed  alone  upOD  the  throne,  and  mode  the  point 
roond  irhich  the  irhole  machinery  tarns.  CoBtom  creates 
profits,  so  it  ia  argued,  therefore  Custom  must  receive  the  whole 
of  the  dividend.  Custom  makes  the  wealth  of  the  concem. 
therefore  capital,  in  the  sense  of  share-capital,  is  held  to  be 
Buperfluous,  and  custom  is,  so  to  speak,  substituted  for  shares, 
of  which  the  Swiss  co-operators  will  have  none,  except  it  be 
as  a  purely  temporary  assistance,  a  go-cart  in  which  the 
infant  institation  is  taught  to  walk  while  its  legs  are  still  infirm. 
In  such  cases  the  dividend  upon  capital  is  atrictlj  limited  to 
a  moderate  interest,  and  shares  are  made  redeemable  at  the 
Sodetj/B  option,  and  actually  redeemed  as  soon  as  circumstances 
at  all  permit.  All  that  is  required  for  members  in  tJie  shape 
of  money  is  an  entrance  fee  of  three  francs  each.  However, 
they  are  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to  purchase,  not  indeed  all 
their  goods,  but  a  certain  portion,  at  the  store,  fuling  which 
they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  Society.  The  ideal  aimed  at  is 
the  creation  of  an  institution  endowed  with  money  belonging  to 
the  community  only,  to  no  portion  of  which  any  individual  can 
set  up  a  claim,  and  which  can  therefore  never  be  shared  out,  or 
suggest  liquidation  for  the  sake  of  the  spoils, — an  institution 
working  for  the  entire  local  community,  opening  its  door  to  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  cheapening  for  them  to  the  utmost 
of  ite  power  all  goods  that  can  be  provided.  Here  is  an  ideal 
very  different  in  essence  from  that  conceived  by  our  so-called 
"federalists,"  whose  aim,  in  practice,  at  any  rate,  is  heavy 
dividends. 

Although,  once  more,  both  Basel  and  Balloon  Street  may  be 
said  to  agree  outwardly  in  rejecting  co-operative  producti(Hi 
from  their  programme,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  proceeding 
even  in  this  matter  on  the  same  lines.  Balloon  Street  thinks 
throughout  of  its  own  shareholders  only,  a  limited  number  of 
persons,  who  are  to  derive  all  the  profit  gained  from  the  pro- 
ductive department.  Switzerland  assigns  the  profit,  in  the 
shape  of  reduced  prices,  without  any  deduction  made  on  behalf 
of  capital,  to  the  entire  community,  of  which  the  particular 
workmen  form  part.    Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Switzerland  has. 
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as  a  matter  of  fact,  rejected  production  for  good — though,  forthe 
present,  it  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  profit-sharing.  Indeed, 
it  already  busies  itself  with  most  amlutious  schemes,  including 
production,  of  which  the  first  sample  may  now  be  seen  in  tha 
"Birsock  Productive  and  Supply  Association"  of  Oberwil, 
.  within  a  short  tram-ride  from  Basel  Oberwil  is,  in  ita  con- 
ception, the  nearest  approach  that  has  yet  been  made  to  Owen's 
coUectivist  settlements.  If  it  should  be  found  practicable,  the 
entire  community  is  eventually  to  be  turned  into  one  large 
co-operative  association,  with  co-operative  stores,  co-operative 
workshops,  co-operative  dwellings,  co-operative  holdings— even 
the  ina  is,  as  in  Moravian  settlements,  to  become  a  co-operative 
institution,  carried  on  for  the  community's  account.  For  the 
present  the  settlement  contents  itself  with  snpply,  a  little 
production,  a  few  buildings  usefully  acquired  and  let  out  (not 
sold)  to  working  men,  and  the  purchase,  where  practicable,  of 
shares  in  local  prodnctive  concerns  (joint-stock  companies), 
which  are  to  help  it  to  make  itself  in  due  course  master  of 
productjon.  How  far  the  Oberwil  ideal  will  prove  capable  of 
realization  remiuns  to  be  seen.  Moreover,  apart  from  this  {mint, 
it  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  new  co-operative 
movement  in  Switzerland  is  still  in  its  very  infuicy.  It  has 
adopted  for  good  its  great  principle,  that  the  power  of  capital 
is  to  bo  broken.  It  lays  these  two  commandments  absolutely 
upon  all  its  sodeties:  they  must  not  limit  the  number  of 
members,  and  they  most  not  pay  dividend  otherwise  than  to 
custom.  Beyond  these  two  points  all  is  still  plastic  and  mould- 
able,  and  no  one  can  tell  what  precise  conclusion  will  eventually 
be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  productioa 

There  is  another  type  of  co-operation  worth  quoting,  far 
surpassing  our  British  self-styled  "  collectivism  "  in  nnquestion- 
able  "collectivism."  That  tjrpe  is  the  system  of  Raiffeisen, 
The  system  of  Baiffeisen  is  not,  like  the  other  co-operative 
systems  established  by  its  side  (which  are  for  the  most  part 
organized  in  rather  onesided  imitation  of  our  own  co-operative 
societies),  content  with  results  purely  economic  and  cfdculable  in 
£,  8.  d.,  or  looking  for  moral  resolts  only  in  the  sense  in  which, 
Vol  IX.— No.  1.  e 
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as  M.  MiDghetti,  and  afler  him  Mr.  Goschen,  have  shown, 
good  economics  naturally  b^t  good  morals.  Hence  the 
frequent  disagreement  with  some  other  schools  of  co-operation. 
The  Baiffeisen  system  looks  for  more.  What  it  says  is  practically 
this :  "  We  want  to  make  the  world  a  better  world  for  the  poor  to 
live  in.  This  cannot  be  done  without  raising  the  general  moral 
standard  as  well  as  the  material,  because  the  need  which  we 
labour  to  correct  arises  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the  causes 
of  idleness,  improvidence,  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  fraud, 
adulteration,  covetousnesa  on  the  other.  To  remove  the  effect  we 
must  remove  the  cause.  Again,  we  want  to  bring  relief  to  the 
very  poorest.  If  we  are  to  do  this  we  shall  in  many  cases  have 
to  call  upon  their  better-to-do  neighbours  to  help ;  providence 
has  placed  the  two  side  by  side,  and  reli^on  has  bidden  the  one 
help  the  other :  hence  we  must  insist  upon  '  love  of  one's  neigh- 
bour '  aa  an  essential  principle  in  our  co-operation."  That  is  the 
principle  which  the  purely  economic  schools  of  co-operation 
abroad  object  to,  holding  that  it  must  necessarily  imply  charity 
rather  than  self-help.  The  Raiffeisen  school,  however,  maintain 
that,  by  means  of  proper  saf^uards,  their  scheme  may  be  main- 
tained as  one  strictly  of  self-help — indeed,  of  the  most  educating 
form  of  self-help;  and  they  are  careful  to  adopt  those  safe- 
guards. The  latter  consist  in  calling  forth  a  lively  sense  of 
responsibility,  in  the  rigorous  exclusion  of  gifts,  and  in  a  careful 
and  general  watching  of  all  business.  It  is  a  great  achievement 
to  have  devised  a  method  by  which  the  rich  may  help  the  poor 
without  giving  and  demoralizing-7-rather  whilst  providing  a 
powerful  stimulus  to  self-help  and  evoMng  'a'  scmpulous  sense 
of  responsibility  and  honesty.  The  fact  that  of  more  than 
sixteen  thousand  co-operative  societies  now  registered  in 
Germany  no  less  than  nearly  eleven  thousand  with  more  or  less 
truth  profess  Baiffeisen  principles ;  and,  again,  that  in  Ireland 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time  more  than  thirty  societies, 
numbering  among  them  more  than  two  thousand  members,  have 
sprung  up,  clustered  round  the  same  banner,  with  very  good 

**'  ■^ults  to  themselves,  proves  at  any  rate  with  what  power  that 

worki.^  '  '■peals  to  the  htunan  mind. 
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Now  let  OS  see  ho'^  this  syatem,  onqaestionably  "  collectivist," 

deals  with  thoee  points  on  which  our  own  "  collectiviat "  school 

takes  so  Btrong  a  vie'w,  in  opposition  to  much  co-operative 

sentiment  which    frequently  finds  a  vent.      Like  the  Swiss 

system,  that  oC   RaifiTeisen  uaea  capital  bat  will  not  concede 

to  it  any  claim,   -whatever  for  reward.    In  this  it  obviously 

differs  from  oar  Wholesale.     In  its  ideal  form  it  has  no  shores, 

and  in  no  case  will  it  allow  dividend.    Ita  avowed  object  ia  not 

to  earn  a  profit — ^indeed,  it  is  rather  to  train  people  away  from 

looking  for  a  profit  \  it  ia  to  supply  a  common  service.    To  allow 

a  profit  wotdd  l>e  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  scheme,  which  is, 

to  have  throughoub  only  ooe  interest,  not  two, — the  costomei's 

or  the  borrower's,  not  his  who  supplies  the  money.     Money  is 

to  be  bought  in  the  market  at  the  price  which  it  there  com- 

muds.    It  is  purchased  with  the  linked  liability  of  the  members, 

■ad   whatever    profits  result,  are    not    even  divided  among 

customers,  as   under  the  Swiss  scheme,  but  are  retained  as 

Boounon  property,  not  a  farthing  of  which  may  be  touched  by 

ai^  iodividual, — a  common  fund,  never  to  be  shared  out,  which 

even  in  the  event  of  the  Society's  being  wound  up  has  to  be  laid 

oat  apoD  some  public  work  benefiting  tlie  community.     Here 

is  one  pcnnt  of  marked  difference  in  comparison  with  our  own 

"  federalism."    The  next  is  (his,  that  not  only  does  Baiffeisenism 

very  readily  avail  itself  of  the  service  of  every  conceivable 

form  of  co-operation  besides  supply,  such  as  credit,  production, 

insurance,  dairying,  wine-pressing,  whatever  it  may  be ;  but  it 

directly  urges  its  followers  to  cultivate  co-operation  in  every 

possible  shape  which  promises  an  advantage.      You  could  not 

rarely  fix  upon  or  devise  a  more  "  collectivist "  and,  as  a  matter 

of  bet,  more  "  federalistic,"  form  of  co-operation  than  this.    Our 

Balloon  Street  "  federalism  "  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  it. 

However,  take  co-operation  in  its  most  "  collectivist "  form, 
if  you  look  at  it  closely  you  will  find  that  at  bottom  it  is 
after  all  primarily  an  "  individualLstic  "  institution,  which  aims 
at  giving  to  every  one,  in  scriptural  language,  his  own  particular 
vine  and  fig  tree  to  sib  under,  for  his  own  individual  benefit, 
and  of  benefiting  the  community  only  by  first  benefiting  the 
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individiial  and  teaching  him  to  co-operate  with  others  for 
iadividual  good.  It  is  the  individu^  odTantage  which  attracts 
members.  In  Swiss  co-operation  it  is  i3ie  cheap  goods ;  in  onr 
stores  cheap  goods  coupled  with  facilities  for  saving.  Even  in 
the  Raiffeisen  societies  it  is  the  benefit  which  each  particular 
individual  hopes  to  derive  in  the  way  of  cheap  credit,  or  cheap 
goods,  or  a  more  steady  sale  and  a  better  price  for  hia  produce, 
which  serves  as  attraction.  And  all  this  is  very  rightly  so. 
We  cannot,  to  use  Carlyle's  expression,  "  swallow  the  universe  " 
at  a  gulp.  We  mast  build  up,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little.  It  is  the  atoms  which  makeup  Kosmos.  Accord- 
ingly, BO  far  from  its  being  a  recommendation  to  a  cause  that 
it  is  entirely  "collectivist" — that,  in  other  words,  it  will  not  stoop 
to  the  individual  nor  benefit  him  except  by  first  benefiting  the 
community, — the  profession  of  such  an  aim,  which  is  in  itself 
impossible  of  attainment,  amounts  to  a  diatinct  disqualification. 

The  distinction,  then,  between  "  collectivist "  or  "  federalistic  " 
and  "  individualistic  "  co-operation  may  be  put  aside  as  a  mere 
quibble  suggested  by  a  bankruptcy  of  other  argument.  Now, 
let  us  look  a  step  further.  The  object,  the  ideal,  which  our 
first  co-operators  proposed  to  themselves,  which  every  co- 
operator  who  has  trodden  in  their  footsteps  and  joined  thiur 
movement  has  mentally  made  his  own,  is  this — to  make  both 
the  world  and  those  who  live  in  it  better ;  but,  above  aH  things, 
to  raise  the  social,  the  intellectual,  the  material  status  of  the 
working  classes,  and  to  obtain  for  Labowr  the  respect  and 
independence  due  to  it  in  a  well-ordered  economic  system. 

Now,  can  our  co-operation,  as  we  at  present  mostly  see  it — 
the  "  federalistic "  co-operation  of  snpply — be  counted  upon  to 
attain  that  end  I  That  question  is  not  intended  to  raise  any 
doabt  as  to  the  utiUty  of  this  form  of  co-operation,  which  is 
generally  admitted,  but  only  as  to  its  sofficiency  for  the 
purpose  now  in  view.  Supply — supplement  it  if  you  will  by 
all  those  further  services  as  yet  so  little  developed  among 
ourselves,  though  so  very  much  deserving  of  development 
(probably  so  little  developed  just  because  we  have  rested  our 
fabric  upon  too  narrow  a  basis),  to  wit,  the  co-operative  supply 
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of  vorkmen's  dwellings,  of  gardens,  of  allotmenta,  co-operative 
insurance,  and  the  like — Supply,  vhlcb  deala  with  labourers 
only  aa  consuming  indlTidoals;  which  leaves  snch  vast  areas 
of  labonr  as  we  meet  with  in  the  East  End  of  London 
altogether  without  benefit ;  which  can  do  only  very  little  indeed 
fOT  agrictdtnre,  a  mere  nothing  for  that  paiticnlar  form  of 
agricolture  which  co-operators  one  and  all  profess  to  have  bo 
much  at  heart — that  is,  small  agriculture — which  gives  working 
men  a  little  money,  and  teaches  them  tJiereafler  to  think  lees 
aa  labourers  than  aa  capitalists, — what  can  it  do  for  Labour, 
what  for  more  eqaitable  remtmeration,  for  independence,  for 
equality  of  labour  with  other  productive  forces?  And,  as  n 
matter  of  fact,  such  objects  it  was  never  intended  to  serve. 
Just  aa  in  Switzerland,  just  as  in  the  Raiffeisen  societies,  so 
in  England,  Supply,  excellent  in  itself,  was  designed  merely 
as  a  preparatory  stage,  as  the  one  means  available  by  which 
that  money  might  be  earned  which  every  one  acknowledges 
to  be  indispensable  for  the  main  work  to  be  accomplished. 
Custom  was  to  earn  capital;  capital  was  to  be  used,  in  the 
measore  in  which  it  had  been  acquired,  for  the  benefit  of 
labour,  as  its  aervant  Trust  to  it  alone  and  you  condemn 
workmen,  in  Professor  CMmes'  words,  to  indefinitely  protracted 
"dependence  upon  capital,"  and  make  "the  problem  of  their 
elevation  hopeless."  If  you  want  to  make  them  independent, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  stated,  yon  must 
not  be  content  with  going  into  the  shop  only,  where  the 
labourer  buys  his  goods ;  you  must  go  into  the  workshop,  where 
Labour  has  its  home,  and  produces  what  the  labourer  may 
afterwarda  spend.  The  one  is  the  mere  outer  husk  of  Labour, 
the  other  is  its  kernel  and  its  life. 

There  seems  a  s[>ecial  reason  why  co-operation  should  busy 
itself  about  labour  problems  at  the  present  time.  For  labour 
problems  are  still  thick  upon  us,  and  appear  to  be  growing  in 
gravity;  and  alternative  methods  devised  for  getting  rid  of  them 
are  showing  themselves,  although  useful,  more  and  more  clearly 
insufficient,  at  the  same  time  that  the  evils  which  they  engender 
become  more  and  more  troublesome.    Strikes  and   lock-outs. 
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those  "  Euuuihroiusms  in  eivilized  constitutional  cotmtries,"  as 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford  has  well  called  them,  have  already 
impressed  their  mark  all  too  plainly  upon  our  national 
commerce,  and  left  upon  it  a  deep  dent  of  very  noticeable 
contraction.  Though  the  fact  has  often  been  denied,  the  state- 
ments published  in  tiie  Blue  Book  recently  issued  on  British 
Trade  Methods,  make  its  existraice  perfectly  clear.  One  cause 
accounting  for  the  shrinkage  is  expressly  stated  to  be  "the 
frequency  of  strikes  in  the  United  Kingdom,  tending  to  cause 
nncertainty  in  the  delivery  of  goods."  Another  main  cause 
likewise  referred  to  is  "  the  disinclination  of  British  traders  to 
study  a  customer's  wishes."  Such  disinclination  is,  in  a  large 
measure,  no  less  due  to  trade  union  domination.  For,  in  paany 
cases,  trade  union  regulations  are  found  to  forbid  some  particular 
method  of  manufacture,  the  use  of  some  particular  materials 
or  implements,  which  are  nevertheless  required,  if  the  wishes 
-of  the  foreign  market  are  to  be  complied  vrith.  Here  are 
British  workmen,  who  live  upon  employment,  biting  their  own 
noses  to  spite  their  faces,  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  own 
mouths  1  There  is  no  question  in  all  this,  be  it  observed,  of 
wages  or  of  hours ;  it  concema  merely  methods  of  manufacture, 
and  the  unsettling  of  the  trade  by  which  the  country  ought 
to  live.  And  then,  to  make  up  for  the  foreign  markets  wilfully 
sacrificed,  we  find  such  utterly  crude  suggestions  put  forward  as 
that  about  "under  consumption,"  which  seems  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  well-recognized  duty,  enforcible  or  not  enforcible, 
to  spend,  waste,  and  play  the  prodigal,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  "  employment"  Even  the  poor  are  seriously  told  that  they 
are  "  saving  too  much,"  and  should  be  less  provident  Could  so 
false  a  doctrine  be  given  effect  to,  it  would  soon  bring  even 
a  rich  country  like  ours  from  the  prodigal's  feasting  to  his 
pinching  on  husks,  and  then — where  is  the  desired  employment 
to  come  from  ?  The  road  to  working-class  emancipation,  to  the 
elevation  of  labour,  assuredly  does  not  lie  in  this  direction. 

Contraction  of  trade  and  corresponding  falling  off  of  employ- 
ment are,  unhappily,  not  the  only  evils  now  resulting  from  the 
"  anachronism "  of  strikes  and  lock-outs.    These  methods  have 
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been  "found  oat."  Strikes  are  oeasing  to  prodaee  tbe  efiect 
desired,  because  employers  are  "Yorkshire  too."  The  great 
engineers*  strike  haa  shown  that  employeisr  have  leamt  the 
trick  of  combination  from  their  opponents,  and  knov  how  to 
turn  it  BucceBsfully  against  those  who  first  devised  it  "  We 
were  not  aware  of  our  strength."  They  are  aware  of  it  now, 
and  the  same  knowledge  has  spread  into  other  trades.  Striking 
will  accordingly  not  be  alt(^ether  an  easy  matter  in  the  future. 
It  has  not  wholly  kept  its  promises ;  and,  if  they  would  be 
independent  and  secure  the  better  poeiticm  that  they  covet, 
workmen  will  have  to  look  out  for  some  more  efifectiTe 
weapon. 

Such  weapon,  I  contend,  is  to  be  found  in  co-operation  and 
its  allied  practices — profit^haring  and  co-partueiship — and  in 
them  only.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  estaUish  this  point. 
Trade  unions,  with  all  their  merits,  labour,  first,  under  this 
defect,  that  they  improve  wages  only  by  redncing  the  production 
on  which  labour  is  dependent  for  its  employment,  and  to  which 
the  country  looks  for  its  wealth.  Every  triumph  gained  by  a 
strike  may  be  said  to  knock  a  hole  into  national  prosperity. 
Nezt^  however  plausibly  historians  of  trade  unicmiam  may 
demonstrate  that  the  formation  of  the  unions  was  the  necessaiy 
consequence  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  industry 
by  the  substitution  of  large  workshops  for  small,  and  the 
consequent  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  which  formerly  led 
the  good  workman  to  an  independent  position  as  a  small 
employer,  it  is  just  the  intermingling  of  classes  which  trade 
unionism  deliberately  hinders  by  carefully  perpetuating  s^Mtra' 
tion.  Labonrers  are  to  be  better  paid,  less  severely  worked, 
more  respected  and  more  fairly  dealt  with,  bat  they  are  to 
remain  labourers  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  All  that  might 
nu^e  for  independence,  for  blending  with  other  classes,  for  a 
pacific  evolution  of  things,  trade  unionists  of  the  fighting  sort 
have  hitherto  rejected. 

Now  co-operation,  which  has  long  rightly  recognized  the 
trade  unions  as  its  allies  and  taken  pride  in  styling  itself  and 
the  unions  "  the  two  wings  of  the  labour  movement/'  is  entirely 
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free  from  these  dePecta.  While  assidnously  lahonring,  in  its 
original  conception,  for  "the  elevation  of  workmen,"  it  does 
so  on  porely  constructive  and  pacific  lines.  On  principle  it 
places  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of  production  or  of  resort  to 
perfected  laboar>saving  processes  and  machinery.  Qnite  the 
reverse.  It  makes  it  its  stady  to  increase  production  and 
render  nuuinfacburing  processes  more  perfect  It  recognizes  the 
fact  that  it  is  production,  cheap  production,  growing  production, 
which  makes  (he  country  rich  and  assures  to  workmen  their 
living  and  the  means  for  Improving  their  position.  As  for  such 
devices  as  "ca'canny,"  to  keep  down  production,  they  are  to 
it  an  utter  abomination.  Strikes  and  other  industrial  warfare 
do  not  enter  into  ita  scheme.  Quite  the  reverse,  again.  And 
finding  itself  seriously  hampered  by  the  trade  union  policy 
which  directs  a  strike  throughout  the  whole  trade,  no  matter 
whether  there  be  a  grievance  in  the  particular  shop  or  not,  and 
therefore  has  held  a  threatening  sword  of  Damocles  over  the 
head  of  cooperative  workshops  which  can  never  deserve  such 
war&re,  it  has  recently  found  itself  compelled  to  offer  terms 
to  the  trade  unions  which  the  unions  have  happily  accepted 
and  which,  by  making  the  extenuon  of  a  stxike  uito  co- 
operative workshops  as  good  as  impossible,  may  be  sud  to 
represent  the  first  great  triumph  gained  by  pacific  co-operation 
over  the  excessive  combativonesa  of  the  unions.  And  as  for 
sacrificing  markets  and  proposing  to  levy  a  forced  tribute  upon 
the  poor,  who  save,  and  the  better-to-do,  who  have  their  little 
boards  quite  as  much  to  think  of,  in  order  to  provide  by  such 
artificial  means  for  purposeless  employment,  that  suicidal  policy 
would  run  counter  to  its  moat  elementary  principles.  It  does 
not  tas  workmen  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  prosecuting  its 
work.  Once  more,  quite  the  reverse,  it  ffives  to  workmen  while 
oolleoting  its  funds — gives  them  money  to  the  tune  at  the  present 
time  of  nearly  £7,000,000  a  year ;  and,  by  giving  them  that 
money,  it  odds  very  materially,  not  only  to  the  general  wealth 
of  the  country,  but  also  more  specifically  to  the  markets  which 
we  already  have,  more  particularly  those  for  home  produce, 
which  fighting  trade  unionism  tends  to  diminish.     It  cannot 
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breed  distrast,  or  bad  blood,  because  it  takes  nothinf^  and 
propoees  to  take  nothing,  from  any  one,  it  encroaclies  on  no 
one's  domain;  it  simply  pats  into  use  the  right  which  every 
citiseQ  possesses  to  work  £or  his  own  scconnt.  And  bo  &r  from 
keeping  up  class  divisions,  employers  on  one  mde  and  workmen 
on  the  other,  it  directly  tends  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  created, 
and  brings  them  together  in  peaceful  harmony,  restoring  the 
old  flow  of  promotion  by  subsUtuting  for  the  extinct  small 
employer  the  collective  large  employer  composed  of  self- 
employing  workmen. 

And  with  all  this  in  its  favour,  co-operation  has  shown  that 
it  can  obtain  for  labour  the  same  concessions  from  capital  that 
by  its  more  contentious  methods  trade  unionism  has  striven 
for  and  not  always  secured.  It  can  obtain,  and  it  has  obtained, 
better  wages  and  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. Otur  productive  workshops  pay  the  highest  list  prices 
and  dividends  to  boot,  putUng  far  better  remuneration  into 
their  members'  pockets  than  other  employers.  And  their 
example  has  unquestionably  had  a  stimulating  effect  Qpon 
wages  outside,  and  would  have  had  more  if  their  number  had 
been  larger.  In  Italy  even  the  poor,  unskilled  bra4scianti,  the 
common  labourers  using  pick  and  spade,  who  in  the  first 
instance  adopted  co-operation  because  they  found  thediselves 
too  poor  and  helpless  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  strike,  have, 
by  combination,  managed  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  in  some 
provinces  by  aa  much  as  1  lira  {lOd.)  a  day,  in  addition  to 
putting  a  stop  to  the  employment  of  children  in  unhealthy 
employments. 

Take  its  results  all  together,  and  it  must  become  clear  that 
co-operation,  if  you  carry  it  into  the  workshop,  does  a  very 
great  deal  for  labour  that  fighting  trade  unionism  could  not 
accomplish,  and  it  does  it  in  a  smoother  and  more  peaceful  way, 
without  upsetting  or  unsettling  anything.  Above  all  things, 
it  makes  workmen  their  own  masters.  That  not  only  means 
that  their  takings  will  be  larger:  it  also  means  for  them 
inunonity  from  an  employer's  ill-will  or  caprice,  from  arbitrary 
treatment,  and  the  certainty  of  steady  employmentt    It  adds 
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to  the  dignity  of  labour.  It  gives  workmen  a  manly  sense  of 
independence,  and  makes  them  ftiU  citizens.  It  makes  better 
men  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  by  giving  them  more  knowledge 
and  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  which  in  itself  makes  for 
indostrial  peace  and  a  better  understanding  among  classes. 
Here  is  one  proof.  I  find  that  employers  who  previously  would 
not  hear  of  co-operative  production,  holding  that  it  constituted 
a  competitor  to  themselves,  upon  more  mature  reflection  now 
actually  welcome  it  as  a  peacemaker.  Their  reasoning  ia  this. 
Workmen  have  hitherto  advanced  claims  without  sufficiently 
inquiring  whether  those  claims  were  warranted  by  circum- 
stances. The  employers'  out-goings,  risks,  burdens,  interest  on 
capital,  etc.,  were  to  them  a  sealed  book.  Hence  those  frequent 
misunderstandings.  Now,  under  their  own  management,  so  the 
employers  argue,  the  men  will  learn  what  an  industrial  enter- 
prise really  means.  They  have  looked  at  the  debit  side  of  the 
employer's  ledger.  The  experience  gained  in  the  co-operative 
workshop  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  workmen  generally. 
Accordingly  there  is  more  likely  to  be  peace  and  harmony. 

Unquestionably  there  is  force  in  this  reasoning,  as  the  follow- 
ing fact  will  show.  It  used  to  be  quite  common  among  work- 
men to  speak  of  only  two  elements  of  production — to  wit. 
Capital  and  Labour.  Self-employment  in  co-operative  work- 
shops has  long  since  made  it  clear  to  all  that  there  is  a  third 
factor.  Brains  or  Management ;  and  in  France  we  now  find  it 
the  accepted  formula  to  speak  of  Capital,  labour,  and  Intelli- 
gence as  contributing  equally  to  production, — and  Intelligence  is, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  not  the  least  well-paid  factor.  That  lesson  would 
scarcely  have  been  learnt  so  quickly  without  self-employment 

Indeed,  as  a  connecting  link  between  employer  and  employed, 
and  an  insb*ument  making  for  industrial  peace,  co-operative 
workshops,  uniting,  as  they  do,  both  interests  in  one,  and  being 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  friendly  authority  to  either,  seem 
called  upon  to  dischai^e  in  the  f  nture  so  important  and  bene- 
ficial functions,  of  a  very  varied  character,  Uukt  one  may  well 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  people  will  wonder  how  we 
could  ever  do  without  them.    Their  advice  is  likely  to  become 
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absolutely  mdispensable  to  the  trade  anicm  committees  nego- 
tiating for  peace  with  employers;  and  the  prospect  at  their 
mediation  is  far  more  hopeful  than  that  of  the  vaunted  "com- 
pulsory arbitration,"  -which  Alderman  TiUett  has  well  shown  to 
be  wholly  unauited  to  our  British  circumstances. 

Accordingly  one  may  be  thankful  that  the  hindrances  which 
long  stood  in  the  way  of  their  creation  are  cue  by  one  being 
removed.  Their  principle,  their  organization  and  practice,  are 
comiof^  to  be  better  understood  every  day.  There  is  a  remark- 
ably effective  educating  power  in  co-operative  production — a 
power  which  teaches  people  to  think  and  reflect  to  practical 
purpose,  exceeding  by  a  great  deal  that  contained  in  consperative 
supply,  with  all  its  lectures  added.  We  are  crying  out,  not 
without  reason,  for  more  popular  technical  education — that 
same  technical  education  which  has  made  the  German  manu- 
facturers such  formidable  rivals  to  ourselves.  Well,  here  is 
technical  education  ready  to  our  hand,  in  its  most  practical  and 
most  popular  form !  Time  was  when  people  were  in  doubt  how 
to  organize  co-operative  workshops.  We  have  leamt  that  now 
— at  some  cost, — and  our  luteroational  Co-operative  Alliance 
is  helping  to  ^read  the  knowledge  abroad. 

In  co-operaijve  production,  as  in  other  forms  of  co-operation, 
aims  and  ideals  from  the  outset  went  far  apart.  The  French  were 
forming  model  little  industrial  republics,  into  whic^  no  member 
was  to  be  admitted  who  was  not  himself  an  actual  worker  at 
the  particular  craft.  Judged  from  a  theoretical  standpoint, 
that  seems  the  fullest  realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  workmen's 
co-operative  society.  However,  in  practice,  we  have  existing 
circumstances  to  reckon  with,  and  experience  has  taught  ua 
that  such  oi^anization  leaves  the  society  lamentably  weak  in 
capital,  and  also  deprives  it  of  very  useful  helps  to  custom. 
We,  in  Great  Britain,  have  Jong  since  discovered  that,  without 
the  slightest  prejudice  to  the  supremacy  of  labour,  non-workers 
may  be  admitted  as  contributors  of  share  capital.  The  French 
have  just  begun  to  learn  this  useful  lesson  from  us,  and  Le 
Travail  has  pluckily  shown  its  sister  societies  the  way  to  its 
application  with  a  scheme  which  is  certainly  not  wanting  in 
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1)oIdiie8s.  It  is  not  Burpriaing  thats  by  a  reaction  sach  as  the 
first  rebound  from  an  extreme  position  is  likdy  to  produce 
the  scheme  has  become  a  little  too  capitalistic,  and  also  too 
ingeniona,  as  French  sehemes  are  apt  to  be.  However,  whatever 
the  blemishes  upon  it,  it  shows  that  producing  co-operators  are 
learning  and  assinulatiog  knowledge,  and  French  co-operative 
production  is  likely  to  prove  the  stronger  for  the  innovation. 

It  is  perfectly  correct,  as  is  often  pleaded,  in  opposition  to 
arguments  used  in  favour  of  co-operative  production,  that  that 
form  of  industry  is  not  applicable  to  every  enterprise,  and  could 
not,  indeed,  for  a  long  time,  if  at  aH,  become  general  However, 
by  means  of  profit-sharing  and  co-partnership,  which  are  its 
natnral  allies,  it  may  spread  out  its  beneficent,  peace-making 
influence  far  beyond  its  own  confines, 

A  special  word  is  here  due  to  profit-sharing,  which  is  at 
present  the  standing  apple  of  discord  eunong  British  co-operators, 
persistently  hurled  into  their  Olympus  whenever  gods  and  god- 
desses assemble,  and  never  failing  to  set  those  deities  by  the  ears. 
Profit-sharing,  so  it  is  only  fair  to  observe,  is  not  co-operation  ; 
and  there  are,  aceordingly,  very  good  reasons  for  resenting  its 
constant  intrusion  into  the  co-operation  prt^amme.  It  is,  as  it 
has  often  been  called,  a  "  method  of  remuneration,"  concerning 
individual  employers  quite  as  much  as  collective.  And  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  individual  employers,  and  of  the  workpeople 
employed  by  them,  is  very  much  larger  than  that  of  collective 
employers  with  their  employees;  and  seeing  that  collective 
employers  vnth  great  obstinacy  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  the  profit- 
sharing  preaching ;  and  since,  in  conclusion,  the  object  of  the 
profit-sharing  programme  is  not  to  put  certain  leading  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Wholesale  Society  in  the  wrong,  but  to  extend 
tfie  practice  of  profit-sharing  wherever  it  may  be, — it  would,  on 
the  face  of  it,  appear  sounder  policy  to  leave  off',  in  the  words 
of  the  carter's  boy  in  Punch,  belabouring  the  horse  "that  won't 
go,"  and  begin  to  exercise  persuasion  upon  "him  that  will." 
The  champions  of  the  Wholesale  Society,  so  it  ought  furthermore 
to  be  home  in  mind,  are  not  their  own  masters  in  this  matter, 
but  servants  bound  by  the  directions  of  their  constituents ;  and 
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after  burning  their  fingers  so  painfully  over  their  Buperannua- 
tioD  scheme,  they  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  act  again  on  their 
own  authority.  St.  Paul  and  St  Barnabas,  when  the  Jews 
stopped  their  ears  to  their  wholesome  exhortations,  wisely 
turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  there  obtained  very  much  better 
results.  It  would  really  not  be  amiss  if  our  advocates  of  profit- 
sharing  were  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  plenty  of  gall  and  temper  is  being  spilt  at 
congresses,  lamentably  little  real  prepress  is  being  made  in  the 
exten^on  of  profit-sharing.  The  French  profit-sharers  "  require 
a  (radical)  sign,"  well  garnished  with  algebraic  formalaa  and 
logarithms,  to  define  what  profit-sharing  is.  At  the  same  time, 
their  British  colleagues,  while  professing  to  scorn  a  "  definition  " 
as  too  little  "  spiritual,"  waste  their  enei^es  upon  unprofitable 
bickerings  pointed  at  Mr.  B,  Jones,  And  oiu  Profit-sharing 
Committee  of  the  International  Co-operative  Alliance,  which 
was  to  carry  the  glad  message  of  profit-sharing  throughout  the 
world,  is  content  to  do  nothing.  And  ao  we  remain  where 
we  were. 

As  an  emancipating  and  peace-establishing  force,  profit- 
sharing,  which  gives  the  workman  an  interest  in  his  work, 
arouses  his  sense  of  responsibility  and  stimulates  his  intelligence, 
seems  on  institution  which  in  the  future  employment  will  not 
be  able  to  do  without.  Though  not  co-operative  itself,  it 
becomes  co-operative  when  followed  up  by  labour-co-partner- 
ship which  represents,  short  of  full  co-operation,  and  in  that 
large  area  of  industry  where  complete  co-operation  is  not  prac 
ticable,  really  an  ideal  organization  of  employment,  making 
strikes  impossible,  and  almost  compelling  to  peace  and  a  friendly 
understanding. 

When,  to  return  to  the  comparison  which  I  have  ventured 
to  institute  between  militant  trade  unionism  and  constructive 
co-operation,  as  bearing  upon  the  labour  problem,  we  come  to 
place  in  juxtaposition  the  respective  aims  and  methods  of  the 
two  forces,  we  at  once  discover  how  widely  apart  lie  their  aims, 
how  substantially  different  are  the  methods  by  which  they 
proceed ;  and  we  ore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  future. 
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thoagh  continuing  allies,  they  will  each  have  to  foUow  more  or 
less  a  distinct  course.  The  Co-operative  Union  appear  to  have 
realized  the  coming  divergency  when,  at  the  cloas  of  that  ill- 
timed  and  ill-fated  engineers'  strike,  they  addressed  their 
excellent  leaflet  to  the  trade  unionists,  the  reasoning  set  forth  in 
which  is  sabatantiaUy  this :  "  Here  have  about  100,000  men  been 
oat  of  work  for  so  many  months.  The  strike  must  have  cost 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engiaeers  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
million.  What  gain  has  it  brought  with  it,  as  a  return  ?  None 
whatever.  Now,  suppose  that  you  had  laid  out  that  quarter  of 
a  million  in  workshops  of  your  own,  how  much  employment, 
altogether  independent  of  employers'  caprice,  might  it  have 
furnished  ?  Yon  levy  a  subscription  every  week  upon  every 
one  of  your  members.  Suppose  that  you  levy  nothing ;  suppose 
that  those  same  100,000  men  become  co-operators  merely  to  the 
extent  of  purchasing  their  household  necessaries,  say  at  the  rate 
of  £l  per  week  each  man,  at  co-operative  stores.  That  would 
yield  them  collectively  full  £10,000  a  week  in  dividend — 
£520,000  in  the  year.  Ten  years'  trading  would,  without  any 
subscription  whatever,  produce  £5,200,000.  With  such  a  sum 
of  money,  what  might  not  be  done  to  procure  those  men  self- 
employment  ?  Say  that  the  whole  of  your  three  million  trade 
unionists  were  to  proceed  in  the  same  way,  you  would  then 
have  £15,600,000  a  year,  and  in  ten  years  £156,000,000  to 
dispose  of.  With  such  a  sum  in  hand  you  could  make  your- 
selves independent  to  such  a  degree  that  you  could  snap  your 
fingers  at  your  employers."  What  the  Co-operative  Union  preach 
to  our  British  trade  unionists,  combatant  workmen  have  done 
elsewhere  of  their  own  accord  with  the  best  results.  There  are 
numbers  of  Italian  productive  societies  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a  strike.  And  the  experience  of  the  Hambui^  tobacco 
workers,  now  associated  in  a  flourishing  co-operative  workshop, 
conveys  a  lesson  worth  heeding  on  a  larger  scale.  These  poor 
people  were  locked  out  in  1891  as  a  means  of  compelling  them 
to  leave  their  union.  After  sixteen  weeks'  resistance  they  were 
beaten  through  want  of  funds,  and,  when  work  was  resumed, 
there  was  found  not  to  be  employment  for  all  that  had  gone 
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out  ThoTigh  crippled  in  meEins,  the  union  started  its  own  co- 
operative workshop  on  a  modest  scale  to  provide  employment 
for  tiie  idle.  The  concern  has  grown,  it  sJready  employs 
upwards  of  a  hondred  hands,  does  a  good  business,  and  ia  prov- 
ing, as  the  society  states,  "  a  very  nsefal  support  to  the  anion." 

To  proceed  one  step  farther.  If  co-operation,  clinging  finnly 
to  the  old  Bochdale  ideal,  and  made  comprehensive  so  as  to 
inclade  all  fonna  which  may  promise  to  be  helpful,  may  be  made 
to  bring  prosperity  and  independence  to  industrial  workmen,  it 
has  scarcely  less  substantial  boons  to  offer  to  agriculture — to 
that  particular  agriculture  to  which  we  at  present  look,  not  only 
to  provide  certain  employment,  an  adequate  competency,  and 
healthful,  tolerable  occupation  for  the  poor,  hut  also  to  make 
our  good  British  soil  to  bear  once  more  remunerative  crops  and 
bring  benefit  to  the  country.  There,  as  in  industry,  it  is  the 
'  long  pull,  and  the  strong  pull,  Eind  the  pull  all  ti^ether  "  which 
is  needed,  of  those  who  are,  by  their  dependence  upon  their 
earnings,  most  interested  in  the  result,  and  who  have  the  making 
or  marring  of  succe^  almost  altogether  in  their  own  hands.  In 
this  kind  of  co-operation  objects  and  ideals  go  even  further 
apart  than  they  do  in  industrial  forms.  There  are  some  fond 
theorists  etill  who,  in  the  teeth  of  unquestionable  failure  of 
eveiyUiing  which  has  been  tried  to  realize  it,  hold  fast  by  the 
Owenite  ideal  of  "  townships "  —  co-operative  settlements. 
French  communauf^,  Italiui  pa/rtecipanze,  Slavonian  zadrugas, 
all  have  gone,  or  else  are  going,  out  of  existence,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  cannot  satisfy  the  object 
for  which  spedficolly  they  were  formed,  and  still  more  because 
it  has  long  since  become  apparent  that  they  cannot  attain  that 
for  which,  above  all  things,  small  and  independent  cultivation  is 
%-alaed,  namely,  the  production  of  more  remunerative  crops.  In 
all  those  collective  settlements  the  common  complaint  is  that  the 
returns  are  disappointingly  inadequate,  and  becoming  more  so. 
They  do  not  torn  the  soil  to  even  as  good  account  as  ordinary 
large  fanning.  And  they  do  not  make  for  peace.  Quite  the 
reverBe:  they  make  for  strife.  The  French  com/m.v,natU&, 
whidi  in  olden  Ume  were  held  together  by  a  strong  religious 
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Bectimetit  and  old-fashioned  readiness  to  submit  to  a  central 
anUiority,  have  in  the  end  gone  to  pieces  over  the  wrangling  of 
their  members  Now,  even  those  joint  mitayagea,  which  have 
managed  to  aurvive,  are  being  broken  up,  because  not  even 
brotheiB  con  be  brought  to  agree  among  themselves  when 
occupying  in  common.  Disruptive  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
Russian  Mir ;  and  the  Moravisji  settlements  and  the  Old 
Lutheran  co-operative  settlements  in  Wortemberg  have  long 
»nc8  ceased  to  be  the  ideally  communistic  little  worlds  that 
they  were  intended  to  be,  and  with  declining  agriculture  they 
have  troubles  of  their  own  to  contend  with.  Everywhere 
individualism  is  gaining  strongly  on  collectiviam,  because  collec- 
tivism has  been  applied  under  circumatances  to  which  it  is  not 
congenial  However,  as  has  elsewhere  been  abondantly  shown, 
co-operation  may  do  a  great  deal  of  good  without  going  all  this 
communistic  length.  The  matter  was  very  properly  brought 
before  the  last  co-operative  congress,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Qray  then 
advocated,  amid  deserved  applause,  the  devotion  of  co-operative 
resources  to  the  oi^anization  of  co>operation  in  agriculture, 
recommending  more  specifically  co-operative  purchase  of  land, 
to  be,  rightly  enough  in  such  circumstances,  let  out  only,  not 
sold,  to  individual  cultivators.  The  creation  o£  co-operative 
londlordahip  would,  no  doubt,  mark  a  most  desirable  advance. 
And  co-opetation  could  certainly  insure,  as  has  already  been 
shown  on  an  estate  in  Essex,  a  material  reduction  in  those  heavy 
law  charges  which  weigh  heavily  upon  conveyance — a  reduction 
really  to  a  quite  nominal  figure.  However,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  available  funds  of  co-operative  societies — other 
than,  it  may  be,  a  part  of  strong  reserves — could  safely  he 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  freehold.  Deposit  money  certainly 
could  not,  and  most  of  the  available  funds  in  the  keeping  of 
stores  conuat  of  deposits.  In  supporting  co-operative  credit^ 
co-operative  supply,  co-operative  dairies,  and  other  productive 
institutions,  which  lessen  the  cost  of  production  to  each  member 
and  secure  him  a  steadier  market,  deposit  funds  would  find 
legitimate  and  probably  more  serviceable  employment  But, 
above  all  things,  such  funds  might  with  great  advantage  be  osed 
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for  the  co-operative  erection  of  working-men's  or  cultivators' 
dwellings,  alike  in  town  and  in  country,  such  as  is  practiBed 
abroad  with  perfect  safety  and  with  great  benefit  to  the  working- 
classes.  We  have  still  Ear  too  little  really  co-operative  work  of 
this  kind.  And  i£  we  bring  that  useful  ally  o£  co-operation, 
proSt-sharing,  into  the  field — which  is,  in  its  application  speci- 
fically to  agriculture,  no  stranger  to  our  shores, — we  have  the 
means  placed  in  our  hands  for  benefiting  materially  and  abidingly 
the  working  portion  of  our  agricultural  population  without  any 
detriment,  rather  with  distinct  advantage,  to  the  landowning 
portion. 

I  hope  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  worlds  still  to  conqner, 
for  the  benefit  alike  of  the  working-classes  and  of  the  com- 
munity, by  Co-operation,  if  it  will  hold  fast  by  its  old,  its  first, 
its  best  ideal  Co-operators'  aims  have  strayed,  in  some  instances, 
far  away  from  that  original  rule  of  faith.  Is  that  afatal  obstacle 
to  ultimate  success  ?  I  think  not  Ideals  still  lie  far  apart,  but 
there  is  none  among  them  which  may  not  be  changed,  and  which 
may  not  be  replaced  by  a  better.  What  is  wanted  under  the 
circumstances  is  not  wrangling  aad  disputes,  or  impatient  eager- 
ness to  convert,  but  the  placing  of  aU  these  systems  in  touch 
with  and  la  plain  view  of  one  another,  so  that  they  may  severally 
act  and  react  upon  each  other.  We  may  he  certain  that  the 
better  will  end  by  winning  over  the  less  good  to  its  own  way  of 
thinking.  In  the  world  of  human  action,  as  in  that  of  organic 
life,  ultimate  survival  is  for  the  fittest.  Abroad,  except  where 
those  incorrigible  foes  to  peace — denominational  differences — 
are  brought  into  play,  we  find  systems  drawing  steadily  nearer 
to  one  another.  In  Germany  various  unions  talk  of  amalga- 
mating for  greater  utility,  and  the  bitter  antipathy  between 
Schulze-Delitzach  and  Kaiffeisen  is  subsiding.  Some  German 
and  Austrian  followers  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  have  openly  con- 
fessed to  me  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  time  has  come  for  their 
side  to  assign  a  place  in  their  programme  to  the  whilom  ridiculed 
"love  of  one's  neighbour,"  while  at  the  same  time  their 
opponents  have  learnt  new  business  habita  from  those  who 
surround  them.  In  Great  Britain  there  can  be  no  denying  that 
Vol.  IX.— No.  1.  f 
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the  official  representation  of  eomperation  lias  become  more 
bderant  and  more  zealoos  for  compreheosion.  If  soeh  neo- 
Latin  be  permissible,  the  motto  in  Long  MiUgate  appears  to 
have  become :  "  Co-operator  enm :  co-operativi  nihil  a  me 
aliennm  pato,"  Thai  new  spirit  angnra  well,  nnqueationably, 
for  the  fdtore  of  co-operation.  Among  sach  maases  as  co-opera- 
tion has  gathered  arouid  its  banner,  edacation  most  necessarily 
work  slowly,  bat  it  works  sorely,  and  common  sense  is  certun 
to  be  allowed  deciuve  sway.  And  to  no  class  of  men  do  high 
ideals  in  tiie  end  appeal  with  greater  force,  becanae  the  nomber 
is  too  large  to  make  attractive  that  self-seeking,  which  can  never 
benefit  more  than  a  few. 

HXHBT  W.  WOLFT. 
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rpWENTY  years  have  elapsed  since  I  began  to  leotore  on 
-'-  Economic  History  in  Cambridge,  and,  in  looking  back  on 
hopes  that  did  not  then  aeem  chimerical,  it  is  a  disappointment 
to  me  to  (eel  that  so  little  serious  and  systematic  stady  is  as  yet 
given  to  the  subject  There  is  a  great  deal  of  amateur  interest 
and  popular  writing,  bat  in  academic  and  scientific  drcles  it  has 
hardly  found,  or  it  has  to  fight  bard  to  maintain,  any  footing  at 
aU.  I  have  giren  some  years  of  my  life  to  the  effort  to  treat 
the  subject  in  such  a  fashion  and  to  provide  such  text-books 
that  it  may  conveniently  form  part  of  an  academic  curriculum, 
and  I  am  ansdous  to  take  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  reasons 
why  I  regard  this  subject  as  so  important.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  may  be  treated  so  as  to  be  mocb  more  than  the  history  of 
particular  arts  and  inventions, — tiie  improvement  of  s^culture, 
the  progress  of  industry  and  the  introduction  of  maehineiy,  the 
development  of  commercial  instruments  like  bills  of  exchange 
and  the  system  of  insurance — and  that  we  may  consciously  try 
to  make  it  the  study  of  the  material  nde  in  human  afbirs. 
Economic  history,  as  I  cwiceive  it,  is  not  merely  the  history  of 
improved  tecknigue,  but  an  examination  of  the  material  con< 
ditions  of  human  well-being  at  different  stages  in  the  past,  and 
of  the  maimer  in  which  various  forces,  political  or  religious, 
have  affected  them  for  good  or  for  evil,  so  as  to  bring  abont  the 
rise  or  the  decadence  of  institutions  and  states.  Thus  conceived, 
the  subject  is  almost  as  wide  as  sociology,  but  it  is  a  sociology 
tiiat  can  be  brought  into  moderate  compass,  since  it  is  limited 
by  reference  to  one  spedal  aspect  of  life — material  conditions 
and  prc^press  or  decay  in  material  wealth. 

■  Bead  bston  tbe  ^tith  Anodatiw,  Section  F,  Sept.  8, 16»a 
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1.  The  habit  of  mind  which  may  be  generated  by  attention  to 
this  subject  seems  to  me  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
investigation  of  political  history ;  if  we  merely  r^;ard  it  as  a 
subsidiary  sulrject,  it  has  still  a  very  high  value.  We  feel,  in 
the  present  day,  that  very  great  interest  attaches  to  financial 
questions — such  as  the  inquiry :  Who  found  the  money  for  the 
Jameson  raid  ?  How  far  has  the  exhausted  state  of  Russia  con- 
tributed to  the  publication  of  the  peace  proposals  of  the  Czar  ? 
We  should  understand  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
England  better,  and  know  the  causes  that  contributed  to  the 
results  more  minutely,  if  we  were  fuUy  informed  on  the  financing 
of  the  parliamentary  party.  So,  too,  of  much  earlier  atru^les ; 
material  supplies  lie  behind  the  saccess  of  the  bravest  army,  and 
the  course  or  fate  of  a  campaign  has  been  determined  by  the 
deficiendes  of  the  commissariat  as  mach  as  by  failures  in 
strat^y.  In  order  to  understand  the  past  aright — in  order  to 
pursue  history  thoroughly,  and  in  the  simple  interest  of  knowing 
exactly  what  happened  at  any  given  time,  and  bow  it  came 
about — we  must  attend  to  the  material  side  of  life. 

This  sounds  like  a  comt^onplace :  but  what  is  frequently  for> 
gotten  is  that  this  side  of  the  story  is  often  very  obscure ;  it 
may  have  been  partly  kept  secret  at  the  time,  for  few  people 
parade  the  fact  when  they  borrow ;  or  it  may  have  passed  into 
oblivion  because  its  importance  was  not  sufficiently  understood 
by  contemporary  chroniclers.  If  we  are  really  to  comprehend 
the  material  side  of  life  in  the  past,  we  must  train  our  minds  by 
studying  it  in  the  present,  so  as  to  see  institutions  concretely, 
and  to  know  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  for  thdr 
auccessf  al  working.  Till  extensive  culture  was,  so  to  speak,  re- 
discovered by  observation  in  the  present  day,  we  had  lost  tiie 
cine  to  understand  what  Tacitus  says  about  the  agriculture  o£ 
the  ancient  Germans ;  and,  personally,  I  found  a  visit  to  India  in 
1881  of  the  greatest  use  in  ^ving  me  clearer  insight  in  r^^ard 
to  many  matters  in  the  past,  especially  the  working  of  gilds. 
We  need  present-day  study  to  enable  us  to  supplement,  by  illus- 
tration and  analogy,  the  meagre  hints  we  get  from  historians,  so 
that  we  may  obtain  a  clearer  picture  of  actual  life  in  bygone 
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times.     The  retrospoctive  use  of  the  present  ia  necessary  in 
order  to  infuse  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  past. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that,  in  drawing  on  present-day 
experience  to  help  us  to  fill  oat  and  understand  the  records 
of  the  past,  we  are  not  getting  actual  information  for  the 
period  we  have  in  view,  but  are  only  mafcing  tue  of  illustra- 
tions; and  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  have  some 
reliable  means  of  judging  whether  the  illustrations  are  relevant, 
or  are  inappropriate  and  therefore  misleading.  It  is,  I  believe, 
only  by  the  study  of  economic  history  generally — for  the  world 
at  laige — ^tliat  we  can  come  to  see  broad  distinctions,  and  to 
recognize  the  limits  of  true  and  the  dangers  of  false  analogy. 
When  we  come  to  understand  the  main  distinctions,  e.g.,  between 
natural  and  money  economy,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
institutions  that  are  congruent  with  each, — when  we  distinguish 
the  main  types  of  economic  otganizatitm  in  households,  cities, 
and  empires,  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  see  where  analogies 
really  lie,  and  what  it  is  instructive  to  compare  in  detail.  We 
can  see,  too,  where  there  are  important  contrasts  between  things 
that  are  superficially  similar ;  for,  after  all,  without  the  serious 
attempt  to  discriminate  the  di&erences,  our  comparisons  are  apt 
to  be  little  more  than  turjj^d  rhetoric. 

2.  While  the  systematic  study  of  economic  history  is  snch 
a  oaeful  help  to  the  thorough  investigation  of  the  pa^-it  has 
also  much  importance  for  the  cultivation  of  economic  science. 
Economic  science,  like  all  science,  is  necessarily  somewhat 
abstract ;  it  is  necessary  to  separate  one  department  of  phe* 
nomena,  and  to  study  that  alone,  as  if  it  were  isolated  &om  all 
the  rest.  The  classical  English  economists  assumed  a  definite 
phase  of  society — the  existence  of  free  competition ;  and  laid 
down  principles  as  to  the  play  of  forces  in  such  a  society — the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  so  forth.  Recent  economists 
have  iakeiu  a  difierent  standpoint,  and  have  elaborated  machinery 
for  measuring  the  play  of  motives  in  the  mind  of  an  individual, 
bronght  np  in  modem  society,  with  freedom  for  labour  and  entet^ 
prise,  and  in  accordance  with  current  notions  of  morality.  In 
either  case  the  view  of  the  economist  is  necessarily  concentrated 
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aa  modem  society — ^with  free  oompetiticm — or  on  the  individoaU 
fonned  under  ita  influence;  the  "laws"  which  the  economist 
hu  formolated  do  not  apply,  directly,  and  as  stated  for 
modem  conditions,  to  the  economic  phenomena  of  primitive 
or  half-civilized  societies ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  dooht  that 
many  of  the  principles  which  economic  science  has  formtilated 
BO  accurately  for  modem  conditions  and  on  particular  asaiunp- 
ticntB  have  their  importance,  in  somewhat  different  forms,  in 
places  and  times  to  which  the  economic  organon  does  not  apply. 
It  is  here,  as  I  believe,  that  economic  history  may  come  in 
to  show  the  social  conditions,  and  the  actual  periods  of  time 
when  some  economic  principle  can  be  recognized  as  operative. 

(Economic  history  can  transform  the  merely  hypothetical 
principles  of  the  scientific  economist  into  actual  statements 
which  hold  true  generally  for  definite  areas  and  periods.  It 
thus  supplies  the  necessary  schematism  by  which  modem 
economic  categories  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  experience 
of  many  peoples  at  many  times.  It  is  the  mediam  by  which 
the  "formal"  truth  of  economic  science  may  be  converted  into 
the  "  material "  truth  of  observed  fact  If  there  is  a  widespread 
suspicion  among  practical  men  that  political  economy  is  some- 
what in  the  air,  and  has  not  a  direct  grip  upon  the  phenomena 
of  life,  this  would  be  to  some  extent  corrected  if  economists  were, 
not  less  skilled  in  fonnal  analysis,^  bnt  more  ready  to  bring 
its  results  into  relation  with  actual  occurrences ;  it  is  for  this 
that  the  study  of  economic  histoiy  gives  such  valuable  training. 
3.  Perhaps  the  most  pressing  aspect  of  the  question  is  yet  to 
be  noted:  for  Englishmen  at  all  events,  there  is  surely  an 
immense  practical  importance  in  an  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
recent,  but  with  mediEOval  and  ancient  economic  history.  We 
are  brought  into  contact,  as  statesmen  and  legislators  and  as 
traders,  not  only  with  modem  socie^,  bat  with  men  who  have 
veiy  primitive  ideas  on  all  economic  subjects,  and  who  are 
habituated  to  very  primitive  institutions.  If  we  ore  even  to 
carry  on  commercial  intercourse  successfully,  we  shall  do  well 

■  Oorap&re  my  article  entitled  il  Plea  fia- Pvrt  T/umy,  in  titeBeottomicEenew, 
JamlSU. 
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to  enter  into  their  ideas  aa  to  methods  of  doing  bocdneaa ;  if  we 
are  to  govern  them  witboat  nnneoessary  &ieUon — e.g.  in  the 
collection  of  revenue  and  levying  of  taxation — we  Bhall  do 
wisdy  to  try  to  understand  their  point  of  view.  If  we  are  to 
legislate  for  them,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  injustice  and 
oppresnon,  we  shall  do  well  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  the 
forms  and  methods  in  which  oppression  is  most  likely  to  arise. 

Recent  events  have  shown  us  that,  even  in  oar  own  cotmtty, 
we  ought  not  to  limit  our  gaze  to  the  phenomena  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  The  formation  <^  great  trusts  and  rings  has 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  dangers  of  monopoly ;  the  speca* 
lators,  who  have  attempted  to  engross  the  com  supply  of 
America  bo  as  to  rule  prices  throughout  the  world,  have  their 
parallel  in  mediaeval  operators,  who  worked  with  Ear  smallw 
capitals,  in  more  limited  spheres.  The  mcmey-Iending  inquiry 
has  brought  oat  the  existence  of  extortionate  transactions,  and 
raised  the  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  usury  laws.  If,  as  some 
people  seem  to  think,  any  action  in  these  matters  is  necessary, 
then  we  must  go  behind  the  era  of  Adam  Smith  to  find 
phenomena  which  we  can  usefully  compare,  and  meosares  we 
can  satisfactorily  examine,  in  order  to  say  what  that  action 
should  be ;  perhaps,  even  to  say  with  confidence  that  it  is  wisest 
to  take  no  action  at  all.  Under  these  drcumstances  we  may 
surely  feel  that,  sincQ  reference  to  mediseval  experience  is 
occamonally  advisable  with  reference  to  events  in  onr  own  land, 
it  ^ould  never  be  left  out  of  account  by  those  who  are  engaged 
in  administering  the  afiairs  of  such  countries  as  India  or  Egypt. 
Economic  history  may  be  a  help  to  the  student  of  the  political 
history  of  any  country  or  age ;  it  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
votaries  of  economic  science ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
indispensable  to  English  officials  and  administrators,  if  tiiey 
are  to  purchase  wide  experience  at  the  lowest  cost. 

W.  CUNNINQHAlt. 
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THE  appearance  of  Essays  in  Aid  of  the  Reform  of  ike  Church, 
aoder  the  editorship  of  Canon  Gore,  may  hereafter  come 
to  be  regarded  as  eonstitating  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  represents  the  first  serions  effort  at 
Church  Reform  made  by  a  recognized  leader  of  ecclesiastical 
opinion.  Hitherto  we  have  had,  on  the  one  hand,  sentimental 
and  reactionary  plans  for  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
Chnrch  and  State  of  a  kind  which  would  place  the  clergy  in  a 
position  of  such  independence  and  domintmce  as  they  have 
never  occupied  in  any  Christian  country  since  the  inversion 
of  Constantine.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  schemes  of 
comprehension  or  reform  on  Erastian  or  latitudinarian  lines  so 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  prevalent  tone  of  opinion 
among  the  clergy  and  the  attached  laity  of  the  Church  aa  to  put 
them  at  once  beyond  the  sphere  of  practical  politics — I  mean, 
such  schemes  aa  those  of  Dr.  Arnold  and  of  the  now  defunct 
Church  Reform  TJnion.  At  the  present  moment  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  add  that  there  have  always  been  those  who  would 
have  reformed  the  Church  by  a  parliamentary  purge  of  its 
ministiy  in  the  interests  of  a  narrow  and  intolerant  "  Protes- 
tantism." From  such  schemes  alike  the  great  mass  of  the 
clergy  and  of  strong  lay  Churchmen  have  hitherto  held  aloof. 
It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  indeed,  to  ignore  the  very  large 
amount  of  Church  reform  that  has  been  quietly  carried  out 
daring  the  past  half-century  by  small  Acts  of  Parliament, 
carried  through  a  more  or  less  hostile  or  indifferent  Parliament 
by  the  bishops  or  by  private  members  with  at  most  a  little 

'  Euai/t  ia  Aid  of  the  iSyijrm  of  the  CAvrch.  Edited  by  Chwles  Gore,  M.A., 
D.D.,  of  the  Communitf  of  the  BeBuirectioQ,  Canon  of  Westminster,  Hon.  Ch»plaiu 
in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen-    [376  pp.    Sro.    10«.  9d.    Murray.    Iioqdon,  l)t9&) 
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Inkeworm  aasistanee  from  tlie  Government  of  Uie  day.  While 
we  are  clamouring  for  a  new  Church  legislature  and  seeking 
to  extend  the  functions  of  Convocation,  let  us  not  forget  that 
reforms  amoimting  to  little  less  than  revolution  have  actually 
been  carried  out  daring  the  present  century  in  the  external 
mechoninn  of  the  Church,  and  that  this  revolution  has  been 
accomplished  for  the  moat  part  by  Parliament  alone,  rarely 
(since  the  revival  of  those  bodies)  with  much  even  of  moral 
sapport  from  the  Convocations.  The  suppression  of  useless 
cathedral  preferments ;  the  readjustment  of  the  incomes  enjoyed 
by  bishops,  deans,  and  canons ;  the  endowment  of  new  parishes  in 
populous  districts ;  the  auppresaiou  of  pluralities  and  absenteeism ; 
the  substitution  of  tithe  rent-charge  for  tithe ;  the  rearrange- 
ment of  dioceses;  the  increase  of  bishoprics;  the  improved 
machinery  for  clergy  discipline;  the  requirement  of  Welsh- 
speaking  in  Welsh  parsons;  and  now,  we  must  add,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  worst  abuses  of  patronage, — all  these  changes 
have  been  effected  mainly  by  Parliament,  not  always  with  even 
the  sympathy  of  the  m^ority  of  the  clergy  or  of  their  official 
representatives.  The  very  important  modification  in  the  terms 
of  clerical  subacriptioo  and  the  revised  Table  of  Lessons  are  the 
only  two  changes  which  have  been  enacted  by  cauon  as  well  as 
by  Act  of  Parliament  With  any  more  extensive  schemes  of 
reform  np  great  party  in  the  Church  has  ever  conspicuously 
identified  iteel£  The  large  amount  of  Church  reform  that  has 
really  been  carried  out  by  Parliament  in  the  face  of  all  this 
indifference  should  he  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected  from 
Parliament  when  reform  is  demanded  by  a  really  strong  and 
united  public  opinion  among  Churchmen. 

The  appearance  of  the  present  volume  seems  to  indicate  a 
new  departure.  It  coincides  with  many  other  signs  of  an 
improved  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject — most  conspicuously 
the  foundation  of  a  Church  Reform  League,  supported  by  many 
det^gymen  of  acknowledged  position  and  ondoubted  orthodoxy, 
and  the  formation  in  Parliament  of  a  small  but  energetic  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  men  who  ore  really  prepared  to 
treat  Church  questions  as  matters  of  serious  importance,  and 
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Bome  of  whom  would  even  be  capable  of  loaing  a  seat  or  sjdit- 
ting  ap  a  party  for  the  soke  of  serving  the  Choich  to  which 
they  belong.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  tliink  that 
from  one  who  believes  that  really  effective  Church  reform  would 
be  itself  one  of  the  biggest  possible  social  reforms,  and  the 
fruitful  parent  of  many  other  social  reforms,  any  apolt^y  is 
needed  for  giving  the  readers  of  the  Economic  BeoUw  some 
account  of  this  remarkable  volume.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
much  in  the  way  of  general  compliment  to  the  book,  except 
that  it  is  throughout  earnest,  reasonable,  and  moderate.  Some 
of  our  readers  may  differ  from  the  authors  about  details — about 
details  they  are  not  agreed  among  themselves — or  even  about 
the  imfmediaie  practicability  of  the  larger  changes  advocated; 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  we  have  before  us  in  this  volume  a 
scheme  which  is  well  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
Nobody  who  feels  that  without  some  considerable  changes  of 
external  machinery  the  present  relations  between  Church  aud 
State  in  this  country  cannot  be  destined  to  indefinite  duration 
should  lose  time  in  making  himself  acquainted  with  these  pro- 
posals, and  doing  what  he  can  to  promote  their  serious  dis- 


We  may  conveniently  begin  with  the  general  principles  of 
Church  reform  here  advocated,  then  consider  the  specific  changes 
advocated,  and  finally  notice  some  of  the  more  dettuled  questions 
dealt  with  in  this  volume. 

In  his  introductory  essay  Canon  Gore  briefly  discusses  the 
circumstances  which  have  led  to  an  increased  consciousness  of  the 
existence  of  the  Church  as  a  society  distinct  &om  the  State,  and 
to  an  increased  and  increaaing  demand  for  some  more  adequate 
expression  of  this  fact  in  her  actual,  legal  relations  with  the 
State. 

"We  have,"  he  says,  "three  simaltaneotu  tendencies — a  growing 
corporate  consciouBness  in  the  Church,  and  a  conspiouous  revival  of 
her  corporate  action ;  a  continually  inoreaaing  disindinatton  in  the 
State  to  touch  pnrely  spiritnal  and  religions  affitirs  ;  a  simnltaneouBly 
iaoreasing  inclination  to  value,  from  the  State  point  of  view,  the 
sarvides  of  the  National  Chorob." 
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All  these  tendeiuuee  point  to  some  scheme  for  entrusting  to  the 
Charch  a  restricted  power  of  self-legislation.    But  then — 

"it  is  quite  certain  that  no  Eogliah  Parliament  would  grant  self- 
government  to  the  Chnrob  while  tfie  organ  ot  this  aelf-gorenunent  ii 
purely,  or  almost  purely,  the  clergy." 

C^on  Qore  then  proceeds  to  vindicate,  on  general  Church 
principles,  the  right  of  the  laity  to  a  share  in  Church  govern- 
ment. Abundant  as  is  the  evidence,  both  of  Scripture  and  of 
early  Church  history,  to  the  existence  o£  this  right,  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  position  taken  up  by  Canon  Gore, 
as  compared  with  the  position  of  the  old  Tractarians  or  of  the 
cruder  rank  and  file  of  Canon  Gore's  own  party  at  the  present 
moment,  constitutes  a  veritable  revolution.  It  used  to  be  almost 
universally  assumed  that  the  mediteval  relations  with  laity  within 
the  Church  (as  distinct  from  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State)  represented  the  original,  the  normal,  the  ideal  rela- 
tions. Now,  that  state  of  things — the  complete  passivity  of  the 
laity  and  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  "spirituality" — is 
treated  as  an  abase,  a  decline,  a  corruption.  Canon  Gore  insists, 
indeed,  as  he  might  be  expected  to  insist,  upon — 

"  the  original  institution  by  our  Lord  of  a  ministry  in  the  Church  in 
the  persons  of  the  Apostles,  and  its  perpetuation  by  apostolio  authority 
down  the  centuries  ...  as  the  necessary  organ  of  the  corporate 
worship ;  as  specially  responsible  for  handing  on  the  traditions  of 
doctrine  and  morals  ;  and  as  maintainiug  the  principles  of  unity  and 
order.  But,"  he  continues,  "  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Church  is  a 
simple  hierarchy.  On  the  contrary,  if  hierarchy  it  can  be  called,  It  is 
hierarchy  largely  tempered  by  spiritual  democraoy." 

Ha  proceeds  to  present  the  dodarine  of  the  priesthood  of  all 
Christians  in  a  form  which  shows  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  to 
him  the  verbal  and  meaningless  coQcession  to  the  letter  of 
scripture  which  it  has  too  often  been  in  the  past  A  well-known 
ecclesiastic — then  a  dean,  now  a  bishop — told  the  Ecdraiastical 
Courts  Commission  that  laymen  were  disqualified  from  sitting 
upon  ecclesiastical  cases  because  the  Holy  Spirit  was  never 
promised  to  the  laity.    Canon  Gore  p<uDt8  oat  that  the  nnction 
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of  the  baptiaed  was  uuuently  regarded,  "  it  is  nofc  too  much  to 
say,  as  each  man'e  or  woman's  ordination  to  a  proper  share  in 
tlie  kingship  and  priesthood  of  Christ."  He  goes  on  to  insist  on 
the  share  of  the  laity  in  the  Apostolic  Church  assemblies— even 
in  the  essentially  clerical  function  of  discipline. 

"  The  whole  Church  is  at  least  oouoerned  in  tbe  '  retaming '  and  the 
'  abaolTiog '  of  the  great  sin  of  vrhioh  the  First  and  Second  Epistles 
to  the  Corinthiana  make  mention  .  .  .  General  Charch  management ; 
moral  iliscipUne  ;  election  and  approbation  of  officers  ;  financial 
provision ; — these  from  the  beginning  are  afhirs  of  tbe  Church  in  wbtoL 
tbe  Cbristian  laity  are  to  have  a  large  share." 

And  the  same  state  of  things  is  continued  long  after  Apostolic 
times.  "  In  the  earliest  local  disciplinary  councils  the  presence 
and  influence  of  laymen  is  manifest."  When  we  come  to  the  age 
of  general  councils,  instead  of  the  usual  attempts  to  explain 
away  the  interference  of  the  laity,  now  no  doubt  represented 
entirely  or  almost  entirely  by  the  heads  of  the  State,  we  have 
the  frank  admission  that  it  is  "  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  share 
of  the  emperors  in  them."  Nor,  it  is  pointed  out,  did  the  share 
of  the  laity  (as  it  is  so  often  suggested  that  it  must)  stop  when 
questions  of  doctrine  are  reached.  There  was  no  such  limitation 
in  tbe  early  Church ;  and — 

"  when  a  proper  eccleeiaatical  iegislatnre  is  egtabllabed  in  tbe  bouses  of 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  laity,  the  laymen  sbonld,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer,  have  a  veto  on  any  proposed  change  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical standards,  t.e.  in  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer." 

And  it  belongs  also  to  the  true  ideal  of  the  Church  that  tbe 
laity  should  have  a  share  in  the  local  organs  of  Church  govern- 
ment. It  is  here,  indeed,  as  the  writers  of  this  volume  grasp 
very  clearly,  that  any  e&ective  partidpation  of  the  laity  in 
Church  aiTaixs  must  necessarily  begin. 

Canon  Gore's  general  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  laity  in 
the  early  Church  are  reinforced  by  a  detailed  and  learned 
historical  examination  of  the  whole  question  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Backham.  In  view  of  the  special  pleading  which  we  still 
meet  with  even  in  the  writings  of  progressive  High  Churchmen, 
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such  as  Canon  Uoberly 's  Mi/niaterial  Prieethood — welcome  as  that 
work  is  for  its  contribution  to  a  higher  cc^cepticm  of  priesthood — 
it  ia  refreshing  to  find  Mr,  Backham  Eranklj  admitting  that  when 
St,  Clement  rebukes  the  Corinthian  laity  for  having  removed 
their  presbyters  "  of  good  converaation  from  their  blameleas  and 
h<moared  service,"  he  does  not  imply  that  the  Jaymea  had  exceeded 
their  powers,  bat  that  they  had  ezerdsed  them  n^joetly.  The 
evidence  here  accumulated  of  the  participation  of  the  laity  in 
Church  councils  of  every  kind  is  fall  of  instmction.  Mr, 
Backham's  essay — in  conjunction  with  Archbishop  Benson's 
Cyprian,  which  is  ever  insisting  on  the  same  point — ought  to 
mark  a  new  departure  in  the  average  Chorchman's  picture  of 
primitive  Christianity.  Twenty  years  ago  such  a  disseitaUon 
would  have  been  denounced  as  an  insidious  attack  upon  the 
most  cherished  belief  of  Catholic  Christians. 

So  mnch  for  the  general  principle  of  lay  authority  within  the 
Church.  But  what  of  the  princnple  which  should  regulate  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State,  or  more  especially  between 
a  Church  which  claims  to  be  in  some  sense  national,  and  a 
nation  and  Parliament  in  a  vague  sense  Christian,  bat  not 
exclusively  composed  of  members  of  that  Xatitmal  Church  ? 
This  subject  is  tmdertaken  by  Canon  Scott  Holland,  in  an  essay 
in  which  thought  and  emotion  are  fused  into  eloquence  in  his 
own  inimitable  manner.  To  attempt  to  reduce  a  discourse  of 
Canon  Holland's  to  definite  propositions  reminds  one  of  the 
unprofitable  exerdse  sometimes  imposed  upon  schoolboys  of 
turning  some  masterpiece  of  poetry  into  prose.  Still,  reduced  to 
dull  formula,  Canon  Holland's  poution  might  be  said  to  amount 
to  this  (the  Hegelian  method  so  obviously  dominates  Canon 
Holland's  thought  that  he  will  pardon  my  summarizing  him  in 
this  manner)  :— 

1.  {Thesie.)  On  the  one  hand  it  ia  of  the  essence  of 
Christianity  that  Church  and  Stato  should  not  be  one.  That 
is  just  what  distinguishes  Christianity  from  the  old-world 
religions,  in  which  a  man's  religion  was  an  accident  of  his 
birth,  as  little  chosen  by  himself  as  his  countxy,  his  city,  or  his 
family.    A  Church  which  is  to  assert  the  principle  of  aniveisal 
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human  brotherhood,  cannot  be  tied  down  to  the  local  institutions 
or  spiritual  limitations  of  a  particular  nati<mality.  The  Church 
must  express  its  own  mind  through  its  own  oi^ans. 

S.  {A'oMihm*^  On  the  other  hand,  now  as  ever,  religion 
ought  to  be  national,  and  the  national  li£e  ought  to  he  religious. 
Yet  any  attempt  to  assert  this  principle  hy  treating  the  existing 
Church  of  England  as  if  it  were  the  Nation  is  fraught  with 
inevitable  injustice  to  other  organizations. 

3.  (f7<mci2iafi<m.)  The  "  higher  unity  "  that  is  to  "  transcend  " 
these  difierences  must  be  sought,  not  in  "  undenominationalism," 
but  in  an  effort  to  "  utilize  the  forces  of  the  existing  denomina- 
tionalism."  One  denomination,  in  close  connection  with  the 
State,  may  exercise  a  specially  representative  function  towards 
that  part  of  the  nation — especially  the  poor  and  the  outcaat^- 
which  does  not  consciously  and  deliberately  attach  itself  to  any  of 
the  existing  denominations,  and  on  those  great  national  occasions 
when  the  Christianity  of  the  nation  must  needs  manifest 
itself  through  the  medium  of  some  one  religious  society  or  not 
at  all.  The  Church  of  England  may  continue  to  perform  theso 
functions  if  its  organization  can  be  so  reformed  as  to  adt^t  it  to 
the  altered  relations  of  people  to  Qovemment  and  of  Church 
to  dissent,  bnt  not  otherwise. 

With  all  the  hriUiance  and  stimnlating  enthuuasm  of  this 
remarkable  essay,  I  confess  that  I  should  have  liked  a  slightly 
more  definite  and  explicit  theory  on  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  than  Canon  Holland  supplies.  A  flash  of  lightning 
is  a  finer  and  more  heantifol  thing  than  a  farthing  dip,  but  it  is, 
on  the  whole,  less  satisfactory  as  an  illuminant.  What  we  seem 
to  want  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  high,  but  somewhat 
nebulous,  ideal  of  Canon  Holland  and  the  detailed  projects 
which  follow  is  some  definite  theory  by  which  that  supreme 
control  over  the  Church,  which  the  writers  do  not  propose  that 
Parliament  should  abandon,  may  he  reconciled  with  their  view  of 
the  Church's  inherent  right  to  manage  its  own  affairs.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  from  a  practical  point  of  view  the  writers  are  wine  not 
to  embark  upon  highly  controversial  matters.  It  is  enough 
Uiat  Canon  Holland  has  pointed  out  to  as  what  has  got  to  be 
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doDe,  and  left  each  of  ns  to  constnici  his  own  theory  of  Church 
and  State  for  himselC  If  the  Established  Church  is  to  live,  it  is 
dear  that  it  has  got  to  steer  a  course  somehow  between  an 
nnsptritoal  and  uncbriatian  Erastianism  and  an  unpractical  and 
exaggerated  ecdesiasticism. 

After  poetry — highly  philosophical  poetry,  it  is  true — prose. 
Canon  Lyttelton  attempts  the  translation  of  Canon  Holland's 
general  principle  as  to  the  relation  of  religion  to  the  national 
life  into  definite  proposals  of  legislative  change  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  the  Church  of  England  to  Parliament.  He  insists 
upon  the  unfitness  and  unwillingness  of  Parliament  to  deal 
with  such  matters  as  Church  Services,  disdpline  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  like.  The  principle  of  devolution  which  has  been  so 
largely  recognized  in  dealing  with  the  relations  between  the 
central  government  and  local  governments  must  be  applied  to  the 
relatioBB  between  Parliament  fuid  the  Church.  Such  autonomy 
I^liament  will  not,  and  ought  not  to  grant  until  the  Church's 
own  legislation  has  been  reformed  by  mftlripg  the  Lower  House 
of  the  clergy  more  representative,  and — most  important  of  all — 
by  the  admission  of  a  boose  of  laity  to  complete  equality  with 
the  two  clerical  houses,  subject  perhaps  to  a  restriction  of  the 
imfioftve  in  matters  of  doctrine  to  one  or  both  of  the  clerical 
hoiuee. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  essay  is  taken  up  with 
discussing  the  restrictions  which  would  have  to  be  pat  upon  such 
an  ecclesiaatical  legislature.  And  it  deals  with  the  question  in 
an  exceedingly  practical  and  statesmanlike  spirit.  Parliament 
would  not  consent  to  part  with  its  present  supreme  control  over 
a  Church  in  the  position  of  the  Church  of  England.  Canons 
passed  by  the  reformed  Coovoeation  must  lie  for  a  certain  time 
(like  schemes  of  the  Charify  Conuuissioners  and  the  like) 
upon  the  tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  Royal 
consent  will  be  withheld  if  either  House  presents  an  address 
agtunst  them.  Moreover,  legislation  directly  affecting  property 
must  be  excluded  from  the  acti(m  of  Convocation.  Private 
patronage,  so  long  as  it  exists,  is  property,  and  could  only  be 
rsftnrmed  by  the  direct  action  of  Parliaments 
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Another  important  anbject  dealt  with  in  Canon  Lyttelton's 
essay  ia  the  quBstion  of  the  Charch  constitnencies.  Befonned 
Convocations  and  •  legally  recognized  parish  coimcils  imply 
a  definition  of  Churchmanship.  Here,  of  coarse,  we  might  be  met 
with  a  demnrrer  from  the  old  school  of  Charch  reformera  Why, 
it  may  be  said,  define  Chorchman  ?  In  a  national  Charch  mast 
not  every  citizen  be  regarded  as  a  Charchman  ?  To  such 
objections  we  need  only  say  that  any  attempt  to  base  the  intro- 
doction  of  a  democratic  element  into  the  government  of  the 
Church  which  is  based  upon  snch  a  theory  ia  predestined  to 
fiulare.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  tiie  national  Chnrch,  besides 
being  national,  ia  also  one  of  the  "denominations,"  She  has  a' 
body  of  adherents  as  mach  attached  to  her  pecoliar  doctrine, 
tradition,  ritual,  oi^anization — most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  her 
own  peculiar  tone  of  religions  life — as  the  members  of  any  other 
religions  body ;  and  the  idea  of  handing  over  the  control  of  her 
services,  her  endowments,  her  offertories,  her  ministers,  her 
discipline  to  a  body  of  men  who  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  attending  her  worship  or  availing  themselves  of  her  ministra- 
tions,  DO  matter  what  modification  they  might  undergo  as  the 
result  of  such  a  measure  of  reform,  is  a  purely  Utopian  dream, 
which  may  at  once  be  diamissed  by  sensible  men.  To  put  it  on 
DO  higher  ground,  it  is  a  scheme  which  would  alienate  nearly  all 
Churchmen,  and  which  would  exate  no  entiiusiasm  among 
N'onconformists ;  nor  ia  it,. on  the  most  liberal  theory  of  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  Christ's  Church,  an  intelligent  policy 
to  begin  a  policy  of  Church  reform  by  weakening  or  destrc^ng 
the  very  idea  of  Churchmanship.  Even  if  we  believed  in  the 
practicability  of  some  scheme  which  woold  comprehend  Non- 
conformists in  the  national  Charch  without  desbroying  tiie 
corporate  existence  of  the  NoDconformist  bodies,  such  echemes 
would  apply  only  to  Christians;  and  it  ia  clear  that  at  the 
present  day  no  project,  which  proposed  to  give  to  Chriatian  Non- 
conformists 1^;^  rights  which  were  denied  to  other  citizens 
could  obtain  a  moment's  hearing.  It  is  quite  true,  no  doubt,  that 
the  theory  of  the  natdonal  Church  assumes,  and  must  always 
assume,  that  all  citizens,  whatever  their  private  belief,  have  an 
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interest  in  the  good  government  cind  efficiency  of  the  pre- 
eminently national  oi^an  of  the  nation's  religious  life.  And 
that  interest  of  the  nation  in  the  national  Church  is  amply 
secured,  under'  tiie  scheme  of  our  reformers,  by  the  negative 
control  of  Parliament  over  ecclesiastical  legislation,  by  the 
Church  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  by  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
But  the  details  of  worafaip,  of  discipline,  and  of  organization,  if 
"  devolved  "  by  Parliament,  must  clearly  be  entrusted  to  those  who 
are  in  some  sense  membera  of  the  Church.  No  other  scheme  is 
consistent  with  bare  justice  to  the  clei;gy  and  l(uty  of  the  Church, 
or  with  the  most  ordinary  common  sense.  The  crux  is,  of 
course,  to  define  Chnrchmanship.  Canon  Lyttelton  proposes 
that  the  test  of  Churchmanship  should  be  baptism,  confirmation, 
and  a  declaration  of  membership,  insisting  upon  the  communi- 
cant test  only  for  members  of  Church  councils.  This  is  one  of 
the  details  on  which  the  reformers  are  not  agreed  among  them- 
selves.  Canon  Gore  would  prefer  a  communicant  test  for  electors 
as  well  as  for  elected.  In  agreeing  with  Canon  Lyttelton's  view, 
I  should  myself  be  influenced,  not  so  much  by  the  old  associations 
of  the  communicant  test  for  political  office,  as  by  the  fact  that 
the  traditional  shrinking  from  oommnnion,  which  is  unhappily  a 
characteristic  of  oar  Church  life  in  many  districts,  would  exclude 
from  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  Church  a  very  large 
number  of  people  who  are  for  all  practical  purposes  Churchmen, 
and  of  the  veiy  people  whom  we  especially  want  to  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church.  About  confirmation  there  is  not  the 
same  feeling.  The  great  majority  of  regular  church-goers  have 
been  confirmed ;  very  large  numbers  of  them  have  rarely  received 
Holy  Communion  since  the  Sunday  after  their  confirmation, 
and  sometimes  even  not  then.  It  would  be  a  pity  that  any  efibrt 
to  multiply  the  communicants  in  a  parish  should  be  suspected  of 
being  influenced  by  a  desire  to  get  votes  for  a  section  in  the 
parish  council.  Canon  Lyttelton's  proposal  is  not  open  to  the 
theoretical  objection  of  recognizing  non-communicants  as  members 
of  tiie  Church,  dnce  a  confirmed  person  is  potentially  and  de  jure 
a  communicant,  and  has  generally  been  actually  ao  at  least  once. 
Vol.  IX.— No.  1.  a 
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After  prose,  law.  Mr.  Juatice  Fhillimore,  after  reiterating  the 
plea  for  "  devolation"  in  ecdesiaBtical  affairs,  and  pointing  out  the 
abundant  analogies  for  such  an  arrangement  in  recent  legislation 
(Ecdeaiaetical  Commissioners,  the  Privy  Council,  Charity  Com- 
missioners, etc.),  proceeds  to  translate  into  le^^  language  the 
changes  which  the  other  essayists  have  demanded.  He  sketches 
the  bill  promoted  by  the  Church  Reform  League,  and  deals  in 
detail  with  some  of  the  legal  difficulties.  I  content  myself 
with  reproducing  his  statement  of  one  of  them — Will  the 
Reformed  Convocation  be  able  to  repeal  an  Act  of  Parliament  ? 

"  I  aliould  propose  tbat  every  Bclieme,  when  laid  on  the  tables  of  the 
tno  Houses,  shall  be  accompfmied  bj  a  certilicate  hj  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown,  stating  whether  it  alters  or  supersedes  any  proviBton  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and,  if  it  does,  settiog  out  such  provision  in  detail  ; 
and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State  forthwith  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  all  the  provisions  so  afiected  ;  and  till  such 
bill  has  passed  into  law,  audi  provisions  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in 
anywise  repealed," 

The  writer  goes  on  to  suggest  that,  to  prevent  the  habitual 
"blocking"  of  such  bills  by  single  members,  some  change  in  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  two  Houses  might  be  necessary. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  undoubtedly  in  the  right  in 
supposing  that  any  effort  to  make  the  laity  a  real  power  in 
Church  government  must  begin  with  the  smallest  unit  of 
administration-~-the  parish.  Until  the  layman  is  really  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  his  own  parish,  he  will  not  be  interested  in  the 
aSfurs  of  the  Church  at  large ;  and  he  will  not  be  interested  in 
the  affairs  of  his  parish  until  he  has  a  substantial  share  of  legal 
power  and  responsibility.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  such 
councils  is  the  condition  precedent  to  any  introduction  of  a 
democratic  element — however  restricted — in  the  appointment 
of  the  parish  clergyman.  The  treatment  of  Parochial  Church 
Councils  is  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Torr.  It  will  be  enough 
briefly  to  state  the  functions  which  Mr,  Torr  proposes  to 
entrust  to  the  church  council : — 

(1)  The  election  of  members  of  the  ruri-decanal,  diocesan,  and 
provincial  councils. 
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(2)  Control  over  the  &bric  and  decoration  of  tbe  Chnrch. 

(3)  Control  over  any  alteration  in  lawful  customs  in  the 
services  and  ritual  of  the  Church. 

(4)  A  power  of  protesting  against  a  proposed  appointment, 
a  unanimoiia  objection  being  conaidered  aa  a  legal  ground  for 
the  refusal  of  institution. 

(5)  Control  over  the  offertories  and  other  parochial  fnnds. 
Any  matter  on  which  the  incumbent  and  the  conncil  fail 

to  agre^  would  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  bishop ;  and 
some  such  check  would  certainly  be  necessary.  A  factious 
pariah  council  might,  and,  in  rare  cases,  really  would  veiy 
seriously  hamper  the  work  of  a  clergyman  against  whom  some 
prejudice  had  arisen.  In  some  cases  OTie  powerful  parishioner 
might  use  the  parish  council  as  a  means  of  check-mating 
every  scheme  of  improvement — a  new  service,  a  collection  for 
some  much-needed  parochial  charity,  the  use  of  the  church  or 
veatry  for  a  confirmation  class — which  might  emanate  from 
the  obnoxiona  rector.  Under  other  social  cooditiona,  we  might 
be  prepared  frankly  to  leave  these  things  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  people ;  but  at  present  we  do  not  want  to  multiply  facilities 
for  the  bullying  of  the  parson  by  the  squire  or  leading  farmer 
of  the  place.  There  ia,  therefore,  nothing  really  undemocratic 
in  the  limitation  proposed.  Nothing  is  more  wanted  in  the 
way  of  Church  reform  than  to  give  the  bishop  some  legal  and 
official  way  of  ascertaining  the  wishes  of  the  parishioners.  At 
present  the  bishops  are  often  more  in  sympathy  with  lay  feel- 
ing than  other  clergymen,  just  because  they  more  often  meet 
and  have  to  do  busineas  with  highly  educated  laymen  on  terms 
of  equality.  But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  opinion  that 
influences  them  is  too  often  the  opinion  of  a  class,  and  not  the 
moat  progreasive  section  of  that  class.  The  institution  of 
parish  councils  with  power  to  control  the  clergyman  through 
the  bishop  wonld  do  much  to  restore  the  bishop  to  his  primitive 
position  as  the  organ  and  exponent  of  lay  opinion.  It  need 
hardly  be  added,  that  the  main  object  of  parish  conncils  is  not 
to  check,  bat  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the  clergyman.  The 
first  duty  of  the  council  will  be,  says  Mr.  Torr,  that  of  "  ftnaiatipg 
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the  incambent  in  the  imtiatioD  and  deTelopmeot  of  all  fonns 
of  Church  work."  Bat  a  share  of  respouaihility  is  absolutely 
essential  to  enable  it  to  perform  this  fnnctaon.  The  moat  impor- 
tant of  the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  from  the  institntion 
of  parish  councils  will  be  the  moral  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
clergymen  of  knowing  that  they  have  got  to  secure  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  paxishionera — not  of  the  personal  clique  which  often 
does  duty  for  "  the  parish  "  in  clerical  minds, — and  the  moral 
effect  upon  the  parishioner  of  feeling  that  he  shares  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  parson  for  the  proceedings  in  church  and  parish 
which  he  baa  been  in  the  habit  of  criticizing  with  all  the  levity 
of  irresponsible  indifference. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  parochial  or  congregational 
representation,  Mr.  Torr  suggests  the  frank  recognition  of  two 
types  of  church,  "congregational"  and  "parochiaL"  This 
saggestion  strikes  the  present  writer  as  both  impracticable  and 
vicious  in  principle.  A  Churchman  may,  and  ought  to  have, 
a  real  interest  in  his  parish  chorch,  though  he  may  not  personally 
attend  its  services.  Some  compromise  between  the  congre- 
gational and  the  parochial  principle  is  inevitable,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Scotch  Established  Church,  which  recognizes 
"  adherents  "  as  well  as  parishioners,  shows  that  it  is  practicable ; 
but  it  must  apply  to  all  Churches  alike. 

The  Reform  of  Patron^e  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Clement  T. 
Stttrge.  Bis  article  consists  mainly  of  a  review  of  the  course 
of  legislation  on  the  subject,  including  an  account  of  the  Benefices 
Bill,  which  has  since  become  law.  In  the  way  of  proposals  for 
further  legislation,  Mr.  Sturge  chiefly  insists  upon  the  necessity 
of  giving  parishioners  a  right  to  have  notice  of  a  proposed 
institution,  and  to  bring  objections  before  the  bishop.  This  is 
inadequately  secured  by  the  recent  Act,  but  it  could  best 
be  introduced  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  parish 
councilB.  The  Benefices  Act  may  be  accepted  as  being  all  that 
is  immediately  practicable  in  this  direction  for  the  present 
moment,  but  of  course  no  serious  Church  reformer  can  regard  it 
as  anything  more  than  an  instalment  of  reform.  That  being  so,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  whole  subject. 
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The  praetiical  purchase  of  clerical  positlooa  is  so  intolerahle 
an  abuse,  whether  looked  at  from  the  ecdesiasticsl  or  from  the 
democratic  poiat  of  view,  that  the  reformer  is  tempted  to  commit 
himself  withoat  farther  reflection  to  a  policy  of  root-and-branch 
destruction.    We  must,  however,  face  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation.    For  some  time  to  come,  Parliament  (especially  the 
House  of  Lords)  would  not  abolish  patronage  without  compensa- 
ti(m ;  the  question  is,  "  In  the  present  reduced  state  of  clerical 
incomes,  is  such  a  change  worth  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay 
for  it  ? "    The  answer  is,  I  think, "  No ; "  and,  so  long  as  advowsons 
exist,  it  would  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to  forbid  their  sale, 
even  if  Parliament  were  prepared  to  go  to  that  length,    A  man 
who  wants  to  get  rid  of  an  advowsoo  in  the  open  market  is 
probably  not  the  best  person  to  exercise  it ;  while  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  it  may,  and  often  does,  buy  it  in  the  interests  of 
the  parish,  even  if  scnnetimes  the  interests  of  the  parish  happen 
to  coincide  with  those  of  his  own  HOo-in-Iaw.     Moreover,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  efl*ective  snbstitnte 
for  private  patronage  could  be  found.    Any  diocesan  board 
that   could    immediately  be  created    would    hardly  be  more 
representative  or  democratic  than  the  present  collective  body  of 
patnms,  and  it  would  be  more  clerical  in  its  composition,  less 
bold,  and  less  varied  in  its  sympathies.     The  proper  policy  for 
Church  reformers  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  to  persevere  with 
small,  tinkering  legislation — increasing  the  powers  of  the  bishop 
to  reject  unfit  presentees  and  unsuitable  transfers  of  patronsge, 
creating  and  gradually  increasing  the  powers  of  the  parish 
councils  to  object,  and  eventually  calling  into  being  some  more 
representative  and  more  ecclesiastical  body  to  pronounce  on  the 
objections  than  the  judge  and  bishop  whose  functions  are  so 
oddly  discriminated  by  tiie  present  Act 

It  is  true  that  the  bishops  might  do  much  by  a  more 
extensive  and  (I  may  add)  a  more  intelligent  use  of  their  power 
of  examining  presentees.  It  is  not  much  use  to  ask  a  presentee 
who  were  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  then  to  tell  him 
dogmatically  that  he  is  wrong  when  he  gives  the  answer 
approved  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (as  happened  in  a  recent  case 
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knowB  to  the  writer);  but  a  real  test  of  knowledge  and 
iotelligence  would  enable  the  bishop  to  reject  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  more  scandaloua  persons  for  or  by  whom 
livings  are  bonght,  thongb  (as  we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Starge) 
a  large  number  of  such  persons  are  men  of  high  character  and 
competent  capacity.  Still,  the  effect  of  a  long  course  of  such 
l^islation  and  adminietration,  by  rendering  the  prospect  of 
getting  the  person  for  whom  a  living  is  bought  into  actual 
possession  of  the  benefice  more  and  more  precarious,  would 
be  to  diminish  the  number  of  livings  sold,  and  the  price 
obtainable  for  them.  Heaawhile,  the  course  of  Church  reform 
in  that  direction  will,  we  may  trust,  swell  the  volume 
of  public  opinion  against  the  traffic  in  spiritual  office,  and 
prepare  realty  representative  bodies  for  admission  to  a  share  in 
the  power  gradually  taken  away  from  patrons.  Parliament, 
meanwhile,  may  be  expected  to  become,  under  the  growing 
tutelage  of  a  socialistic  public  opinion,  lees  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  vested  interests  and  real  property.  In  this  manner 
the  way  might  be  prepared  for  the  eventual  abolition  of  private 
patront^  with  no  compensation,  or  with  very  much  less 
compensation  than  would  be  now  considered  necessary.  Or,  if 
private  patronage  remained,  it  might  remain  in  a  harmless  and 
t(derable  form.  A  right  to  nominate  or  suggest  a  clergyman 
to  some  representative  authority  could  hardly  be  considered  a 
great  scandaL  It  would  be  a  right  which  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  any  one's  while  to  purchase  in  the  interests  of  a  particnlar 
person,  and  the  existence  of  anch  a  right  would  often  be  a 
po^tive  help  to  a  parochial  council  The  real  objection  to  the 
investment  of  local  bodies  with  patronage  is  the  fact  that  they 
must  either  choose  one  of  the  very  few  clergymen  personally 
known  to  them — their  own  curate  or  the  curate  of  the  nest  paiish, 
— or  they  must  attempt  to  discriminate  between  strangers, 
either  on  the  basis  of  a  trial  sermon,  or  of  totally  inadequate 
information.  Testimonials  in  favour  of  clergymen  of  no 
extraordinary  gifts  generally  read  very  much  alike  The 
su^estion  of  a  candidate  or  one  or  two  candidates  by  a  patron 
who  knows  that  it  will  be  no  use  for  him  to  nominate  an 
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obviously  nnanitable  person  would  be  of  real  assistance  to  tbe 
conncil,  which  would  usually  be  quite  in  earnest  about  getting 
a  good  man  and  have  very  little  idea  as  to  how  to  look  for  him. 
Tbe  more  thorough-going  reform  of  patronage  must  then — 
such  is  our  conclusioa — come  in  griidually ;  it  can  only  keep 
pacd  with,  and  cannot  anticipate,  general  reform  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  And  here  I  must  add  that  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  thorough-going  improvement  in  the  method  of  appoint- 
ing clergymen  can  be  effected  except  in  conjunction  with  an 
improved  system  of  paying  them.  The  time  has  come  when  the 
efficiency  of  the  Church  vrill  depend  mainly — so  fax  as  efficiency 
can  be  secured  by  material  means — upon  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  laity.  The  laity  will  not  contribute  largely  to  the 
support  of  a  clergy  in  whose  appointment  they  have  no  voice, 
and  they  will  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  cleigy  which 
has  not  enough  to  da  Now,  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
hundreds  of  clergymen  in  places  where  they  are  simply  not 
wanted,  and  many  more  hundreds  whom,  thongh  their  presence 
might  be  eminently  desirable  in  an  ideal  society,  the  Church 
cannot  afford  to  pay  properly  for  the  comparatively  limited 
amount  of  work  which  they  have  to  da  Every  one  is  aware  of 
cases  where  the  end  of  a  long  village  forms  a  separate  parish ;  of 
cases  where  there  are  two  churches  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  one  another,  and  a  population  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred 
each ;  of  empty  and  superfluous  churches  in  tbe  deserted  centres 
of  large  and  ancient  towns;  of  isolated  churches  from  which 
the  population  has  all  but  disappeared.  The  laity  cannot  be 
expected  to  contribute  lai^  funds  for  the  support  of  cletgy 
in  such  places  as  these.  And  those  who  a.-po\ogaa  for  such 
anomalies  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  full  effect  of  this  waste 
of  men.  Priests  are  used  up  who  are  really  wanted  in  those 
places  where  they  cannot  be  had.  Moreover,  the  standard  of 
character  and  acquirement  which  can  be  practically  insisted  on 
by  bishops  must  obviously  depend  upon  the  supply  of  men 
forthcoming.  Diminish  the  waste  of  clergy  in  superfluous  posts 
and  more  capable  men  will  be  found  to  go  to  the  country  curacies 
which  it  is  now  so  hard  to  fill,  and  the  bishops  will  be  able  to 
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reject  the  less  capable  altogei^er.  Meanwhile,  by  an  extensive 
amalgamation  of  closely  adjoining  chnrches,  snppres^on  of 
popolationless  heneficeB,  transference  of  endowments  from 
deserted  town  parishes  and  the  like,  much  might  be  done  to 
raise  the  average  income  of  the  beneficed  clergymen  to  a  respect- 
able minimum.  Of  course  the  difficulties  of  the  task  are 
enormoos ;  but  it  is  do  use  concealing  the  fact  that  the  Udty 
will  not  be  brought  to  seriously  &ce  the  task  of  re-endowlng  the 
Church  or  supplementing  endowments  by  permanent  subscrip- 
ijona  on  a  large  scale  until  they  see  a  better  use  made  of  &e 
Church's  existing  revenues.  No  doubt  the  promotion  of  such 
schemes  would  be  a  prominent  function  of  the  reformed 
Convocationa  and  the  new  local  councils;  but  these  changes, 
directly  involving  the  question  of  property,  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  special  parliamentary  legislation,  so  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  department  of  Church  reform  should  wait 
for  the  other  changes.  There  is  not  very  much  indication  that 
bishops  and  other  authorities  are  really  in  earnest  in  putting  in 
force  even  the  powers  which  they  possess  under  the  existing  law. 
There  is  a  cose,  well  known  to  the  writer,  where  the  bishop 
insists  on  two  full  sets  of  services  being  kept  up  in  two  small 
churches  held  by  the  same  incumbent  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  each  other.  Thus  two  young  and  active  clergymen  are 
employed  in  looking  alter  about  five  hundred  people,  where  one 
would  be  amply  sufficient. 

Dr.  Fry's  views  on  "  Church  Reform  and  Soch^  Reform  "  are 
so  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Economic  Beview  that  I  need 
scarcely  attempt  to  summarize  them  in  this  place.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  views  here  expressed  justify  the  appearance  of 
the  present  article  in  this  Review.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  whatever 
tends  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Church  constitutes  itself  a 
most  important  kind  of  social  reform.  But  the  two  kinds  of 
reform  are  connected  together  in  a  more  direct  way.  The  great 
hindrance  to  the  Church  aa  an  instrument  of  social  reform  is 
its  predominant  connection  with  a  class,  and  the  consequent 
tendency  of  its  representatives  to  view  things  from  the  class 
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point  of  view.  Not  to  neglect  the  poor — that  is  not  a  charge 
which  coQld  be  justly  made  agfunst  the  Church  of  Elogland 
any  time  this  fifty  years  at  least ;  bnt  to  insist  on  ministering 
to  and  helping  the  poor  from  an  upper-class  point  of  view — to 
patronize,  to  subvent,  to  assist,  but  not  to  understand,  to  sympa- 
thize, to  co-operate  with  the  aims  or  aspirations  of  the  bast 
representatives  of  the, working  class.  The  only  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things  is  a  reform  such  as  in  broad  outline  is  admirably 
set  before  us  by  ihe  present  volume. 

That  such  a  change  as  is  here  advocated  is  compatible  with 
the  position  of  an  "  established  Church "  is  sufiSciently  shown 
by  the  case  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  an  admirable  account  of 
whose  constitution  is  given  in  the  essay  of  Lord  Balfour  of 
Buxleigh.  The  precedent  is  valuable  in  the  following  respects  : 
(1)  It  shows  that  the  position  of  an  established  Church  is 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  a  purely  ecclesiastical  legis- 
lature, independent  in  its  own  sphere,  though  the  writers  of  this 
volume  do  not  venture  to  demand  for  the  Church  of  England 
such  an  independence  either  as  regards  the  State  Courts  or  as 
regards  .Parliament  as  exists  in  Scotland.  (2)  It  shows  that 
such  an  ecclesiastical  legislature  may  well  include  (as  is  prac- 
tically, if  not  technically,  the  case  with  Scotch  elders)  repre- 
sentatives of  the  laity.  (3)  The  Kirk  Sessions  and  Presbyteries 
of  Scotland  show  how  this  representative  system  may  extend 
to  the  eccledastical  management  of  parishes  and  districts  as  well 
as  to  those  of  the  whole  Church.  (4)  The  admission  of  "ad- 
herents "  as  well  as  parishioners  to  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the 
£irk  SessioQ  shows  how  the  congregational  and  the  territorial 
principle  may  be  combined  in  the  constitution  of  Sectoral  bodies. 
And  here  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  add  a  suggestion  on  my 
own  account.  It  is  usually  assumed,  in  all  projects  for  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  Church  of  England,  that  clergy 
and  laity  must  at  least  vote  separately.  They  do  not  do  so 
in  Scotland.  Is  it  really  necessary  that  they  should  do  so  in 
England,  at  least  where  questions  of  doctrine  are  not  involved  ? 
Why  should  a  snuill  majority  of  clergy  have  a  veto  on  pro- 
posals which  commend  themselves  to  a  large  majority  of  laymen 
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or  vice  veraA  1  Eren  if  (aa  in  the  Scotch  Qeneral  Assembly) 
the  clergy  were  given  a  majority  of  seats,  there  would  be  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  allowtDg  clergy  and  laity  to  vote  together. 
Snch  an  arrangement  would  probably  prove  less  conservative 
in  its  working  than  the  other,  and  revolutionary  precipitancy 
is  the  last  thing  that  we  need  be  a&aid  of  in  any  Church 
assembly — at  least  any  largely  lay  assembly — that  is  Ukely 
to  come  into  being  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  England.  Moreover,  would  it  not  be  well  that 
the  clergy  who  sit  in  the  reformed  Convocation  should  be 
partly  elected  by  the  laity,  as  the  General  Assembly  is  elected 
by  presbyteries  in  which  clergy  and  laity  vote  together  ?  I 
con  see  no  reasons,  either  theoretical  or  practical,  why  the 
clerical  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  legislature  should  represent 
purely  clerical  opinion.  The  primitive  bishop  was  the  represen- 
tative neither  of  the  clei^  nor  of  the  laity,  but  of  both  taken 
together.  A  clergyman  trusted  by  the  laity  would  often  be  a 
better  representative  of  the  real  tendency  of  lay  opinion  than 
the  layman  himsell  The  layman  is,  in  general,  quite  willing 
to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  but  he  likes  to  choose 
that  doctor,  and  to  retain  a  veto  upon  his  reconunendations. 

The  essays  on  the  position  of  the  laity  in  the  voluntary 
Anglican  Churches  of  America  (by  the  Bishop  of  Vermont),  of 
South  Africa  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Watkin  Williams),  of  ScotUnd 
(by  Mr.  Speir),  and  of  Ireland  (by  Dr.  Travers  Smith),  are, 
of  course,  less  valuable  as  precedents,  but  still  they  ore  a  useful 
addition  to  the  book.  When  the  time  comes  for  discussing 
details  of  organization,  the  experience  of  these  Churches  will 
supply  the  ecclesiastical  constitution-maker  with  many  things 
to  imitate  and  many  things  to  avoid.  Mr.  de  Winton's  essay  on 
the  Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  and  the  extremely  business-like 
scheme  of  the  Dean  of  Norwich  for  Clergy  Pensions,  deal  with 
subjects  too  special  to  be  entered  upon  in  an  article  like  the 
present. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  book,  I  will  venture  to  add  a  word 
in  view  of  possible  objections  from  those  who  may  be  inclined  to 
be  shy  of  00H>peratiDg  with  this  Church-reform  movement— tiie 
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first  really  promising  movement  for  Chorch  reform  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  present  century,  not  to  go  farther 
hack  than  that— on  what  we  may  call  liberal  grounds.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  recover  autonomy  for 
the  Church  would  like  to  use  the  new  machinery  for  party 
purposes — for  harassing  and  making  difficult  the  position  of  those 
who  do  not  hold  their  own  views  on  controverted  questions  of 
thetdogy.  There  will  be,  very  probably,  in  the  future  a  clerical 
party  who  would  like  to  eulat^  the  Prayer-book  by  things  that 
would  be  offensive  to  Low-churchmen.  They  may  be  a  lai^ 
party — though,  especially  if  women  are  to  sit  or  even  to  vote  (as 
is  rightly  proposed  by  our  authors),  it  will  hardly  find  itself  in 
a  majority — who  would  like  to  worry  High-churchmen.  Among 
both  dei^  and  laity  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  many  who  would 
like  to  suppress  independent  thought — e.g,  on  New  Testament 
criticism — and  to  eject  the  more  advanced  Broad-churchmen. 
But  the  attacked  party  in  each  case  will  enjoy  eveiy  protection 
which  it  enjoys  now,  besides  some  others  which  will  be  created 
by  the  reform  itself.  In  the  Church  assemblies  themselves  the 
laity  will  prove — as  they  have  proved  in  all  unestablished 
Churches — tiie  conservative  element,  and  will  be  disposed  to 
resist  changes  &om  whatever  quarter.  The  independent  vote  of 
the  clei^  will  secure  them  against  outbursts  of  puritanical  zeal 
or  against  the  extreme  theological  reaction  which  is  much  more 
Ukely  to  develope  itself  among  the  laity  than  among  the  clergy. 
And  then,  in  the  last  resort,  there  will  be  the  veto  of  Parliament, 
and  the  necessity  of  getting  the  positive  consent  of  Parliament 
to  any  measure  which  would  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts — especially  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
tribunal, — or  which  would  fundamentally  alter  the  condiUons 
upon  which  ecclesiastical  property  is  held.  We  may  heartily 
congratulate  the  authors  of  this  book  on  their  wisdom  in  avoiding 
everything  of  a  party  character.  But  for  a  note  of  Mr.  Justice 
Phillimore  which  seems  to  point  to  the  abolition  or  serious 
modification  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  such 
burning  questions  as  tbat  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  are  left  on 
one  side  altogether.    Reform  such  as  the  Church  of  England 
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nrgenUy  needs,  and  Buch  aa  the  authors  of  this  book  advocate  with 
so  mnch  eameetness  and  bo  mnch  good  sense,  can  only  be  carried 
OQt  if  all  parties  in  the  Church  co-operate  in  a  strenuous  attempt 
to  make  the  Church  of  England  really  fit  for  its  high  function  of 
being,  not  the  esclusive,  but  the  moat  representative  and  most 
widely  difinised  organ  for  the  religious  life  of  a  pr(^;ressive 
and  democratic  England. 

H,  Bashdaix. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMORANDA. 

Beporued  Fcblic-houses. — The  folloiring  information,  which  I 
b&ve  recently  collected  about  the  working  of  public-houseB  on  the 
reformed  sjatem,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  been  following 
the  movement  of  late  jeare,  and  va&y  lead  others  to  think  that  efforts  in 
this  du'ection  are,  after  all,  the  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  British  public, 
and  are  therefore  in  the  long  run  the  most  practicable.  I  am  not  very 
sKngnioe  of  much  being  done  by  legislation ;  but  I  trust,  with  many 
others,  that  the  coming  Report  of  the  Liquor  Commission  may  issae  in 
some  action  being  taken  by  Parliament.  The  "  tied  houses  "  are  the 
chief  obstacle  that  reformers  in  our  line  have  to  contend  with.  The 
brewers  and  publicans  naturally  wish  to  pash  the  trade  ;  we  do  not. 
The  vast  number  of  public-houses  now  in  the  hands  of  brewers  makes 
it  difficult  for  many  proprietors,  who  might  be  willing  to  adopt  the 
reformed  system,  to  retrace  their  steps.  Briefly,  the  principles  of  the 
reformed  system  may  be  reduced  to  two — (!)  the  sale  of  wholesome 
liquors  on  a  fair  level  with  uou-alcoholifi  drinks ;  (2)  the  manager 
who  dispenses  beer,  wines,  or  spirits  must  have  no  interest  in  tbe 
profits. 

The  Boar's  Head,  Hampton  Lucy,  has  been  conducted  on  the 
reformed  system  since  1877.  During  this  long  period  the  management 
has,  on  tbe  whole,  been  satisfactory  and  free  from  diflianlties.  Com- 
plaints have  occasionally  been  made — some  with  reason,  some  without : 
they  are  always  carefully  sifted.  We  do  not  sell  wine  or  spirits,  but 
all  that  can  be  reasonably  required  in  the  way  of  food  and  non- 
intoxicants.  There  is  no  other  public-house  within  two  miles.  The 
profits,  varying  from  £30  to  £40  a  year,  nearly  all  go  to  parochial 
charities,  improvements,  or  entertainments.  Dmnkenoess  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  :  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  hardly  any  occurs  in 
connection  with  the  honse  itself. 

The  Public  House  on  Lord  Wantage's  property  at  Lockinge,  Berks, 
continues  to  suooeed  perfectly.  It  has  now  been  working  about  ten 
years.  The  manager  receives  a  fixed  salary  of  £100  a  year.  He  has 
no  profits  on  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  One  room  is  reserved  for  those 
who  call  for  tea,  006*00,  etc.    It  is  an  open  house,  and  beer  is  obtalued 
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according  to  the  vishes  of  those  who  are  Berred.  The  fixed  rent  is  £20 
a  year.  The  profits,  after  paying  all  expenses,  average  about  £150  n 
year,  and  are  diiitribated  according  to  the  decieion  of  a  comipittee,  of 
which  the  owner  and  his  agent  sre  the  chief  memberB.  The  money 
has  been  used  in  paying  the  manftgement  expenses  of  a  Friendly 
Society,  also  in  putting  up  lamps  in  the  two  parishes,  and  proriding 
for  their  maintenance,  lighting,  etc.  The  advantage  of  having  the  best 
room  in  the  house  specially  reserved  for  those  who  do  not  take  beer  or 
spirits  is  very  great.    The  usual  newspapers  are  provided  free. 

Tlie  Spencer  Arms  Inn,  Chapel  Bampton,  and  the  Harleston  Inn, 
are  on  Lord  Spencer's  property,  in  Northamptonshire.  The  former 
has  been  worked  by  his  Lordship  on  the  reformed  system  since  1881. 
The  management  is  satisfactory.  Wine  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  the 
ordinary  fare  in  other  things  usually  demanded  in  village  public- 
houses. 

The  Harleston  Inn  is  worked  in  connection  with  the  Village  Co- 
operative Society.  The  following  account  of  the  experiment  is  given 
by  Canon  Bary,  the  rector :— "  lu  1886  there  was  a  public-house  at 
one  end  of  the  village,  badly  managed  ;  a  small  beerhouse  at  the 
other,  doing  no  good  ;  a  village  shop  and  post^ofiice  combined,  doing 
fairly  well,  but  with  many  bad  debts  and  charging  high  prices ;  and  a 
small  Co-operative  Society -with  a  small  shop,  doing  a  small  business, 
and  declaring  a  small  dividend.  In  1887  the  public-house  fell  vacant. 
Proposals  were  made  to  Lord  Spencer  that  it  should  be  conducted  on 
the  Co-operative  principle,  and  that,  if  possible,  the  beer-house  and  the 
village  shop  should  be  combined  under  the  same  management.  Lord 
Spencer  was  good  enough  to  entertain  the  idea.  A  parish  meeting  was 
called,  and  the  above  proposal  laid  before  it.  The  idea  'caught  on.' 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  old  Co-opera- 
tive Stores  were  abandone<I  and  new  stores  built,  the  village  shop  and 
post-office  were  taken  over,  and  the  licence  transferred  thereto  from  the 
existing  beershop,  the  existing  interests  of  the  village  shop  being  as 
far  as  possible  compensated.  The  public-house  is  held  by  the  Society, 
who,  as  Lord  Spencer's  tenants,  pay  a  rent  of  £30.  It  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Society.  The  committee  of  the  Society 
are  responsible  for  the  management,  make  their  own  rules,  select  the 
liquor,  choose  the  brewers  (they  employ  four),  and  appoint  the 
manager.  The  managed  is  simply  the  servant  of  the  Society.  He 
lives  rent  free,  has  a  salary  of  £1  per  week  and  5  per  cent,  on  non-in- 
toxicants. The  profits,  which  are  large  (37  per  cent,  gross),  are  added 
to  the  profits  made  at  the  grocery  stores,  and  are  divided  quarterly 
among  the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  purchases  at 
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those  stores.  The  Society  pays  5  per  cent,  on  the  eharo  capital,  4  per 
cent,  on  the  loan  capital.  Financially  the  buHineHB  is  a  great  success, 
three  and  sixpence  in  the  ponnd  being  the  average  quarterly  dividend 
paid  to  purchasers." 

Hoar  Cross  Inn,  Bnrton-oo •Trent,  belongs  to  the  Hon.  F.  L.  Wood, 
nod  has  been  worked  on  the  reformed  Bystemfor  five  years.  Spirits  and 
wine  are  sold.  No  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  management. 
Tea,  coffee,  meat,  and  bread  are  sold,  the  village  Htore  being  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  public-houae.  Mr.  Wood  therefore  finds  it  difficult 
to  say  what  are  the  exact  profits  on  the  liquor  sold  :  they  have  been 
chiefly  spent  on  improvements  to  the  house.  There  is  another  public- 
house  about  a  mile  off.  Drunkeunesa  has  decreased,  and  the  people 
generally  approve  of  the  system.  Mr.  Wood  has  now  transferred  the 
house  to  the  People's  Refreshment  House  Association. 

The  Anchor,  Scaynes  Hill,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  was  the  property  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Willett,  wlio  introduced  the  reformed  system  in  1892.  He 
writes  that,  during  the  five  years  he  managed  it,  drunkenness  was  almost 
unknown,  confirmed  drunkards  were  refused  all  drink,  and  the  place, 
-which  had  been  notorious  for  rowdiness,  was  as  proverbial  for  peace  and 
quiet.  The  only  difficulties  that  arose  were  from  strangers  and  tramps, 
and  from  one  manager,  who  abused  his  trust.  The  bouse  was  closed  on 
Sundays.  la  1897  the  estate  was  sold,  and.  the  Anchor  passed  with  it 
into  other  hands.  The  excellent  manager  was,  however,  retained,  and 
the  good  influence  continued.  One  most  noteworthy  and  happy  feature 
is  that  the  young  men  who  would,  according  to  local  experience,  have 
become  frequenters  of  the  tap-room,  are  to  a  man  steady,  and  never 
enter  the  tap-room. 

At  CUildswickam,  Broadway,  G-loucestershire,  there  is  a  new  inn 
liuilt  by  Mr.  Gardner  Bazley,  of  Hatherop  Castle.  The  system  was 
adopted  for  the  first  six  months  in  an  old  thatched  cottage,  which  used 
to  be  the  public-bouse.  The  new  house  has  been  opened  about  six 
months,  with  a  reading-room  attached,  which  will  be  used  this  winter. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  management.  Spirits  are  sold,  not  wine. 
Mr,  Bazley  tried  at  first  slightly  raising  the  price  of  spirits  to  all  cus- 
tomers except  those  provided  with  a  doctor's  certificate  ;  but  this  was 
considered  a  great  hardship,  and  being  warned  that  an  opposition  spirit 
licence  would  probably  be  granted  in  the  village  unless  the  price  was 
reduced,  he  advisedly  reduced  the  price  to  the  usual  level.  The  sale  of 
eatables  is  small.  The  sale  of  non-intoxicants  has  been  pushed,  but  with- 
out much  success.  The  profits  are  likely  to  amount  to  from  3  to  o  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  building  and  the  purchase  of  the 
licence.     There  was  very  little  drnnkenness  bofore  the  boose  was 
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opened,  and  certaiol;  no  harm  has  reaulted  from  the  adoption  of  the 
By  stem. 

Spital  Beck  Inn,  tho  property  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Lechmere,  is  on 
the  high  road  from  York  to  Scatborongb.  Her  Ladyship  took  it  ia 
hand  in  April,  1897,  and  so  far  has  fonnd  no  diEBculty  with  the  manage- 
ment. Beer,  wine,  and  spirits  are  sold,  also  aerated  waters  and  all 
light  refreshments,  inoluding  a  good  deal  of  milk.  The  profits,  after 
paying  expenses,  have  so  far  been  applied  to  improvementa.  Last  year 
abont  £50  was  laid  out  upon  the  house  itself ;  but  when  this  necesBary 
charge  has  been  completed  the  surplus  will  be  spent  on  charitable 
objects  and  anything  useful  in  the  village.  There  is  now  no  drunken- 
ness at  all.  The  beer  is  specially  brewed  for  the  house,  and  care  taken 
that  it  shall  be  as  pure  as  possible.  Excepting  one  or  two  small  ale- 
houses, there  are  no  other  housBS  in  competition  with  Spital  Beck  Inn 
for  several  miles.  The  inhabitants  generally  approve  of  the  system. 
It  is  observed,  moreover,  that  neither  farmers  nor  labourers  come  to  sit 
and  drink  spirits  in  the  way  that  tbey  did  under  the  old  system.  The 
manager  ia  paid  22«.  per  week,  and  has  seven  acres  of  land  allowed  him, 
with  good  stabling.  He  does  not  have  the  profit  on  aerated  waters, 
hut  all  that  he  can  make  on  milk,  tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  solid 
rofreshmente.  A  good  deal  of  the  trade  is  derived  from  cyclists 
between  York  and  Scarborough. 

At  Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  the  public-house  was  reformed 
seven  years  ago  by  the  late  Sir  £.  Lechmere.  The  management  has 
not  been  difficult,  but  the  agent  who  reports  thereon  seems  to  think 
that  if  a  manager  chose  to  be  dishonest  there  might  be  great  difficulty 
in  checking  him.  Wine  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  the  usual  non- 
intoxicants.  The  profits  are  applied  to  charities  and  to  the  elementary 
schools.  Beer  of  very  good  quality  is  specially  brewed  for  the  house 
by  an  innkeeper  at  Kempsey.  There  is  another  beerhouse  within  three 
hundred  yards,  with  an  "  off-liconce."  The  manager  thinks  that  the 
system  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  drunkennesB,  and  hears  of  no  complaints 
from  inhabitants. 

The  Plymouth  Arms,  St,  Fagana,  Redditch,  is  the  property  of  Lord 
Windsor,  and  has  been  conducted  on  the  new  ayatem  for  two  years, 
after  being  furnished  at  considerable  expense.  There  are  several  well 
furnished  bedrooms,  and  private  sitting  and  dining  rooms.  Service  is 
therefore  more  expensive  than  in  an  ordinary  public-house,  and  the 
profits  conseqnently  smaller.  Wine  and  spirits  are  sold,  and  non- 
intexicant  drinks.  Lord  Windsor  thinks  there  is  a  decrease  in 
drunkenness.    The  system  meete  with  general  approval. 

The  White  Hart,  Atherington,  Barnsteple,  is  the  property  of  the  Bev, 
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W,  Arthor,  It  has  lately  been  vacated  hy  the  tenant,  so  Mr. 
Arthnr,  after  consulting  his  pariahionerB,  has  decided  to  conduct  the 
bonsfl  OD  the  retomied  system,  for  which  airBngements  are  nov  being 
made. 

The  People's  Refreehment  Honae  Association,  Limited,  vue  registered 
in  1893 ;  secretary,  Captain  Boehmer,  Broadway  Chambers,  West- 
minster. The  Dulce  of  Westminster  is  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Chaimun.  The  aim  of  the  AsBooiation  is  to 
promote  pabli&4)oiise  reform,  independently  of  further  I^islatlon,  by 
giving  facilities  for  the  wider  adoption  of  the  system  of  management 
vithont  private  profits,  which  has  already  been  snooessfnlly  tried  by 
several  owners  of  licensed  property  in  different  parts  of  England.  It  is 
believed  that  many  lafldowners,  whether  individuals  or  corporate  bodies, 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  public-hoases  which  are  on  their  property 
better  conducted,  but  do  not  feel  justified  in  undertaking  the  financial 
risk  which  would  be  involved  by  their  introducing,  unaided,  a  reformed 
system  of  management.  In  such  cases  the  Association  offers  its  help. 
It  is  willing,  whM^ver  local  conditions  show  a  fair  prospect  of  success, 
to  lease  public-houses  at  a  fixed  rental,  undertaking  to  manage  them 
on  the  reformed  system.  The  following  information  is  taken  from  thia 
year's  report : — 

The  Inn  at  Sparkford,  Somersetshire,  leased  by  the  Association,  has 
been  worked  for  fourteen  months.  It  stands  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
village,  near  the  railway  station,  the  nearest  inn  being  more  than  a 
utUe  distant.  The  trade  depends  principally  on  passing  travellers. 
The  manager  and  bis  wife,  so  far,  give  full  satisfaction.  "So  advertise- 
ments except  of  non-alcoholics  are  allowed  on  the  walls.  The  house 
is  subject  to  surprise  visits  from  an  inspector,  who  takes  samples  of  the 
beer  and  spirits  sold,  which  are  submitted  to  the  brewers  and  spirit- 
merchants  respectively  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  supplied.  Mr.  H.  Bennett  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Bennett,  the 
trustees  of  the  property,  state  that  they  have  not  heard  a  single  com- 
plaint from  the  police  or  otherwise,  and  they  think  the  results  admir- 
able from  a  temperance  point  of  view,  since  the  Association  has  taken 
the  house.  Financially  the  results  are  sufficiently  promising  to  show 
that  eventually  there  will  be  surplus  profits  with  which  to  do  some 
good  in  the  locality.  The  Association  has  taken  over  Mr.  Woods's 
public-house  at  Hoar  Cross,  and  has  just  acquired  a  large  house  at 
Tunstall,  belonging  to  Hon.  W.  Lowther.  Other  houses  are  about 
being  taken  bom  Mr.  Mander,  Wigbtwick  Manor,  Wolverhampton,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Thorney,  and  Sir  C.  T.  D.  Acland,  at  Broadclyst. 
In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  quote  the  recommendations  which  I  was 
Vol.  IX.— No.  1.  h 
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aJloved  tn  make  before  the  Rojal  Commisaion  last  Jul;,  as  tending  to 
indicate  the  lines  upon  vrhidi  our  BjBtem'can  be  largely  extended  : — 

"  (i.)  First  of  all,  I  am  in  favour  of  local  management.  Public 
bouses  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Councils,  Town 
Councils,  or  CorporatJoos,  on,  we  will  say,  the  Gothenberg  system. 
NcTertheless,  let  counties  and  towns  be  allowed  to  make  experiments. 
Give  the  principleB,  and  leave  details  to  them.  If  any  county  or  town 
could  be  persuaded  to  try  prohibition,  let  them.  It  would  be  an  object- 
lesson.  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  but  let  them  try  it  alongside  of  onr 
scheme,  (ii.)  Secondly,  I  think  there  should  be  a  large  reduction  in 
the  number  of  licences.  They  should  be  reduced,  say,  by  one-half 
or  one-third,  or  let  the  local  authorities  determine  what  number  is 
absolutely  necessary,  (iii.)  The  profits  under  the  new  system  should 
go  first  to  compensate  evicted  publicans  ;  but  still  I  would  say  that 
they  might  become  paid  managers  under  the  new  system,  with  a  fixed 
salary,  if  they  were  deemed  respectable  and  trustworthy.  Of  course 
in  many  cases  of  tied  houses  the  brewers  and  the  publicans  most  be 
treated  as  one  in  the  matter  of  compensation.  When  they  are  paid  off 
I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  profits  going  to  the  hospitals,  for  these 
reasons  :  such  an  application  would  be,  first,  popular  ;  secondly,  no- 
denominational ;  and,  thirdly,  I  think  it  would  settle  the  hospital 
financial  difficulty  altogether.  If  the  time  ever  comes  for  this  system 
to  be  carried  out,  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  wrangling  among  local 
authorities  about  the  dispensation  of  the  profits.  The  hospitals  seem 
to  me  to  afford  the  simplest,  fairest,  and  the  most  needful  application, 
(iv.)  If  the  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  is  afraid  of  the  system,  let 
him  take  as  much  as  be  consistently  can  in  the  shape  of  high  licences, 
(v.)  Then,  I  think,  under  any  system  for  the  future,  publicans  should  be 
prohibited  by  the  police  from  serving  known  drunkards,  or,  we  will  say, 
convicted  drunkards.  (vL)  I  think  tbe  Sunday  hours  should  certainly 
be  reduced  to  two  half -hours  in  tbe  day.  I  am  for  abolishing  grocers' 
licences." 

OSBEBT    MOBDAUNT, 

Co-OPEKATIVB  Prodoction,^ — The  Report  of  the  Labour  Associa* 
tion  continues  to  show  steady  progress.     Between  1893  and  1897  the 

'  The  Labour  Auociation  for  Promoling  Co-operative  Production,  baud  on, 
the  Copartrunhip  of  the  Workert.  Thh-teenth  fi«port,  1897-1S98.  [20  pp.  2d. 
16,  Southampton  Row,  London,  W.C.j 

Co-operative  Workihopi  in  Great  Britain,  1898.  B;  Thomas  Blaadford. 
[64  pp.    3d.    The  Labour  Association.    London,  1898.] 

EiMtory  of  the  Leiee*ter  Co-operative  Hotiery  Man%faetvring  Society.  By 
Thomas  Blandford  and  Oeorge  MevelL  [116  pp.  Co-operatire  Piinting  Society. 
Leicester,  1898.J 
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number  of  societies  oonducting  buiiness  on  the  principlea  of  the  asso- 
dfttion  grew  from  108  to  169,  and  the  dividend  to  workers  on  wages 
from  £6283  to  £16,233,  thus  all  bnt  doubling  in  four  ^ettrs.  "The 
ftssociation  has  got  into  still  closer  touch  with  the  aniTersities,"  Mr. 
Halateod  and  Ur.  Vivian  addreseing  meetings  at  the  Oxford  summer 
gathering  of  University  Extension  atadents,  and  Mr.  Vivian  giving 
a  course  of  three  lectures.  Mr.  Holyoake's  course  of  lectures  on 
"  Co-operative  Education  "  is  also  mentioned,  the  transfer  of  the  editing 
of  Labour  Copartnerikip  to  Miss  S.  Gume7,  and  the  addition  to 
the  list  of  the  association's  active  workers  of  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  MJ>., 
who  has  since  become  the  president  of  the  association.  Many  co- 
operative productive  societies  on  the  principles  of  the  association  have 
been  registered  duriDg  the  year,  several  adopting  its  model  rules, 
including  a  sixth  society  at  Kettering  (the  Corset  Society),  which, 
at  the  end  of  June,  1898,  was  employing  nearly  fifty  workers.  The 
*'  General  Builders  "  have  now  eighteen  branches, and  nearly  £4000  share 
and  loan  capital.  There  are  builders'  eocieties  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Kettering,  and  Leicester,  besides  painters  and  decorators'  societisB  in 
two  or  three  towns.  The  Co-operative  Productive  Federation  has  fifty- 
two  societies  connected  with  it,  and  a  loan  fund  of  £4000.  The  wonder- 
ful progress  of  co-operative  prodaotion  in  Ireland,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  agriculture,  is  noticed.  The  acceeaion  of  prominent  trade 
unionists  to  the  list  of  members  of  the  association  is  increasing.  The 
-way  is  being  felt  to  the  appointment  of  an  organizer  by  the  productive 
societies.  A  list  is  given  of  the  lectnrea  and  addreBses  delivered  on 
behalf  of  the  asaoctation.  Labour  Copartnership  bos  grown  in 
cironlation  and  income,  though  there  is  still  an  advwse  balance.  The 
report  concludes  modestly  with  these  words  :  "  It  ia  in  the  hope  that 
the  coming  year's  work  may  prove  still  more  useful,  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Labour  Association  commends  its  report  to  the  notice 
of  its  members."  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  list  of  subscribers  and 
donors  includes  the  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Mr.  Blandford's  Co-operative  Worktkopg  in  Great  Britain,  1898, 
reprints  the  usual  excellent  "Introduction,"  and  gives  details  on  the 
various  co-operative  societies  wliich  took  part  in  the  Crystal  Palace 
Exhibition  of  August,  1898.  The  list  of  societies  exhibiting  includes 
the  names  of  a  Dutch  society,  the  "  Do  Veluwe  co-operative  " — a  body 
chiefly  manufacturing  paint  and  enamels,  and  interesting  as  an  **  attempt 
to  establish  an  industrial  community  in  a  rural  district"  (bordering  on 
the  Zuyder  Zee), — and  a  f  rench  one,  the  "  Paris  Co-operative  Working 
Glaes-catters'  Society."    As  instances  of  the  growth  of  co-operative 
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productioD,  it  nuf  be  observed  that  four  Bocioties  amoDg  those  exhibit- 
ing dul,  in  1897,a  trade  exceeding  £50,000  each  (Paieley  Co-opentive 
Uannfactnring,  £74,141 ;  Co-operative  Printing,  Manchester,  £72,666  ; 
Agricaltnral  and  Horticultural,  £62,593  ;  Leicester  Co-operatiTe 
Hosioiy,  £53,594),  whilst  two  others  exceeded  the  figure  of  £46,000. 

It  were  greatl;  to  be  desired  that  all  well-established  productive 
societies  should  draw  up  a  record  of  their  progress  before  the  memory 
uf  their  early  struggles  has  been  obliterated  hy  death  or  otherwise. 
The  JRUory  of  the  Leicester  Co-operative  Hosiery  Manufacturing 
Society — as  has  just  been  seen,  one  of  the  four  societies  doing  the 
largest  business— tells  how  the  society  was  founded  iu  1876.  There 
had  been  two  prerious  attempts  in  Leicester — a  small  society  founded 
in  1869  having  been  bought  out,  after  six  years  of  existence,  by  tho 
trade  union,  and  reorganized  on  the  principle  of  applying  profits,  after 
payment  of  standard  wages,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  trade. 
It  was  mismanaged,  and  at  last  suddenly  stopped,  having  cost  several 
hundred  pounds  to  the  union.  But  there  were  earnest  co-operators  in 
the  trade.  A  few  met,  and  began  paying  in  1*.  weekly.*  On  July  Srd, 
1876,  a  resolution  was  passed,  "  That  we  persevere  in  our  efforts  to 
establish  a  cooperative  hosiery  society."  On  August  17th,  the 
members  empowered  the  committee  *'  to  start  manufacturing  hosiery." 
Mr.  George  Newell,  who  liad  been  removed  from  the  committee  of  the 
union  for  the  part  he  hod  taken  in  the  trade-union  society,  was  elected 
manager  (and  secretary  pro  tern.),  and  remains  manager  after  twenty- 
two  years  of  office.  Pay  had  to  be  small :  rent  for  eighteen  months  was 
only  1(.  a  week.  The  manager  (who  had  to  act  as  traveller  when 
needful)  and  his  wife  were  the  sole  permanent  staff.  But  samples  of 
the  society's  goods  "  were  sent  to  distributive  societies  all  over  the 
country,"  and  "  after  practising  the  most  rigid  economy,  the  oommitteo, 
at  the  end  of  1876,  found  themselves  able  to  pay  S  per  cent,  on  share 
capital"  (loan  and  share  capital  together  being  only  £129  18>.  9dJ). 
From  this  time  till  1883  the  profits  were  inainly  spent  in  developing 
trade ;  but  in  that  year  profits  beyond  7i  per  cent,  ou  share  capital 
(since  reduced  to  5  per  cent.)  began  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
workers  and  the  customers.  Twice  the  society  had  to  move  into  larger 
premises,  the  second  time,  at  Christmas  1889-90,  to  those  which  it 
now  occupies,  at  a  cost  on  the  latter  occasion  of  over  £4662.  It  may 
be  noticed  that,  an  advance  being  required  for  the  purpose,  and  more 
than  one  society,  besides  a  banker  in  the  town,  being  willing  to  make 
it,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  Crewe  distributive  societiy,  from 
whioh  the  Hosiery  Society  had  received,  in  the  first  year  of  its  e:uBtence, 
its  first  Urge  order  (for  £100).    Since  then  it  hoe  had  severW  times 
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to  extend  its  bneiness  premises— hvioe  by  getting  in  ipace  at  first 
occupied  hj  tenants,  then  b;  bDilding,—40  that  the  total  floor  space 
has  nearly  trebled  since  1869  (now  3S,647  square  feet,  instead  of 
13,650),  the  value  of  stock  increasing  in  a  still  higher  proportion  (from 
£4613  to  £20,027).  The  best  machinery  has  been  introduced,  vith  the 
effect  of  increasing,  not  only  trade  and  profit,  bat  wages  (over  three 
hundred  people  being  employed).  The  hours  of  vork  are  fifty-three 
and  a  half  weekly,  taking  the  year  round,  and  the  full  trade-uuiou  rate 
of  wages  is  paid.  The  share  of  profit  assigned,  both  to  wages  and 
custom,  has  to  be  capitalized  till  it  amounts  to  £10,  The  workers,  as 
such,  elect  two  members  on  the  committee,  and  5  per  cent,  on  the 
profits  is  set  apart  for  an  old-age  pension  fund  to  worker-members.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  volume  is  somewhat  profusely  illustrated,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  hideous  uniformity  of  Cranbourne  mills, 
as  depicted  on  p.  32,  is  enough  to  make  an  old  pupil  (like  myself)  in 
Mr.  Buskin's  drawing-class  at  the  Workiug-men's  College  shudder  all 

J.  M,  LnDLOW. 

Thb  Evanoblical  Social  Motbhent   in   Gbemant.' — The  re- 
adjustment of  economic  conditions  as  a  corollary  of  Christianity  was 
preached  in  Germany  by  Wichern  in  1648,  the  father  of  the  great  "Innere 
Mission,"  and  the  word  was  caught  up  by  Pastor  Huber  who,  as  a  step 
in  practice,  attempted  the  formation  of  workmen's  co-operative  societies, 
but  not  with  much  success.     The  first  decisive  impulse  came  from 
\        Rudolph  Todt,  another  Evangelical  clergyman,  who,  in  1877,  organized 
1^      a  "  Central  Union  for  Social  Reform  on  a  religious  and  constitutional 
foundation,"  and  laid  down  once  and  for  all  a  set  of  definite  principles. 
The  movement  claims  to  represent  a  stage  of  development  immediately 
^     in  front  of  Social  Democracy,  just  as  this,  in  turn,  ia  an  advance  on  Df  ao- 
r.         Chester  principles  ;  it  is  aa  much  alive  to  the  urgency  of  industrial 
. .      questions,  but  aa  against  a  materialistic,  subversive,  and  cosmopolitan 
,         spirit,  it  is  religious,  conciliatory,  and  patriotic.     There  are,  however, 
,.     two  elements  in  its  policy — a  tendency  to  caution  and  an  historic 
^      temper,  and  a  tendency  to  drastic  and  radical  reform  ;  'and  in  course  of 
time  they  have  risen  into  clear  antagonism,  so  that  there  are  now  parties 
^^   of  "old"  and"  young,"  and  the  rift  is  dangerously  widening.     To 
Jt**  trace  the  growth  of  this  situation  would  be  to  follow  the  career  of 
~~^   Adolf  Stocker,  once  a  chaplain  at  the  imperial  court,  a  man  of  wide  and 
""   active  sympathies  and  great  parliamentary  gifts.     In  1878  he  carried 

to  tttili  '  ^^  EwmgtUeal  Social  Movtmmt  in  Gtnaany :  Its  HistOiy  and  its  AlmE.  B; 
ji  „  Paui.  QiiHRB.  Abridged  TraniUtion  by  Janet  B.  Kav  Shdwlbwobth.  I2S6  pp- 
"^I    Crown  8ve,    is.ed.    Idwi  Publishing  Union,    London,  1898.] 
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the  moTement  into  politics  hy  org&iuziDg  the  Cbristiaa  Social  Labour 
Party,  which  ran  a  few  candidates  of  its  own  for  the  electiODS  to  the 
Beichstag  and  Landtag  in  1878  and  1SS1,  though  in  Berlin  itself  their 
number  was  only  some  three  thousand.  The  progranune  of  the 
party,  which  Professor  Wagner  of  Berlin  had  a  hand  in  shaping,  may 
be  taken  to  represent  the  particular  aims  of  Evangelical  Socialism  as  a 
whole.  It  demands  a  normal  working  day,  sanitary  protection  to  the 
worker,  a  reform  of  the  usury  laws,  a  graduated  income  tax,  propor- 
tionate death  duties,  and  extension  of  Government  works.  The  most 
interesting  clauses  relate  to  labour  association,  and  show  the  impress  of 
a  bureaucratic  rigtme.  The  State  is  asked  to  compel  every  workman 
to  membership  in  some  trade  union,  to  manage  the  funds  of  these  unions, 
and  to  "  authorize  "  them  to  protect  themselves  against  their  employers. 
Further,  the  State  must  regulate  apprenticeship,  establish  compulsory 
courts  of  arbitration,  and  enforce  contribution  to  insurance  funds. 

The  party  was  dominated  by  Stocker's  personality,  but,  besides  his 
influence,  there  wore  other  causes  which  led  to  its  subsequent  develop- 
ment. The  legal  suppression  of  the  Social  Democrats  after  the 
attempts  on  the  Emperor's  life  in  1878  hod  affected  the  working  men 
of  Berlin  with  apathy  and  suspicion,  and  the  new  party,  failing  to 
secure  their  support,  was  more  and  more  recruited  from  the  lower  middle 
class— the  small  traders  and  officials,  in  whom  anti-Semitism  is  strongest, 
and  who  are  more  tender  than  the  proletariate  to  established  institu> 
tions.  It  happened  that  these  new  influences  answered  to  a  change  in 
Stocker's  own  mind,  and  the  result  was  an  anti-Semitic  propaganda 
and  an  open  alliance  with  the  Conservatives,  effected  by  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Berlin  Movement "  of  1880.  Stooker  acted  on  clear  and  con- 
sistent lines.  He  regarded  the  Jews  as  the  foremost  representatives  of 
the  Manoheeter  principle,  and  he  honestly  thought  that  salvation  was 
to  be  had  from  the  lauded  aristocracy.  It  was  his  idea  to  leaven  and 
educate  the  Conservatives,  to  forn^them  into  a  progreEsive  and  natjoual 
party  in  which  his  own  followers  would  take  a  prcetorian  rank.  These 
forces  he  would  oppose  to  the  Social  Democrats,  and  would  grind  the . 
Liberals  and  the  Freisinnige  party  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones. The  attempt  was  wrecked  by  Bismarck's  Knrtel  policy,  if 
indeed  it  was  ever  possible,  and  Stocker  became  a  political  outcast. 
None  of  his  followers  were  ever  elected  to  the  Beichstag  under  the 
party  name,  and  all  that  remained  of  his  ambitious  scheme  was  a  few 
inoffensive  clauses  in  the  Conservative  programme  of  1892,  and  a 
little  lip-service  to  reform.  Fortunately  Evangelical  Socialism  has 
two  otiier  legs  to  stand  upon.  The  stronger  of  these  is  the  system  of 
Evaugelical  Workmen's  Unions  originated  spontaneously  by  the  miners 
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of  Rheaiflh  Westphalia  in  1882,  but  now  spread  over  the  whole  Empu-e, 
These  naions  are  at  once  benefit  societies,  social  clnbs,  aod  centres  of 
political  octirity.  In  1896  there  were  350  of  them  with  a  total 
membersliip  of  80,000.  The  Evaagelical  Social  Congress  foonded  by 
Stocker  in  1890  is  organized  under  a  general  and  executire  committee, 
and  is  mainly  composed  of  the  clergy  and  middle^^)a8S  laity  of  the 
Protestant  Chnrches.  Its  work  is  chiefly  edncational,  carried  on  by 
local  lectures  and  gatherings,  and  a  general  meeting  once  a  year. 

In  each  of  these  branches,  as  well  as  among  the  Labour  Party,  the 
dlffiarence  of  old  and  youag  has  become  acute,  and  threatens  to  paralyse 
the  movement.  MoTeover  authority  has  stepped  in  with  a  heavy  hand. 
An  edict  of  the  Pnusian  Evangelical  Chorch  Council,  held  in 
December,  1895,  forbids  the  clergy  to  take  part  in  social  or  poliUcal 
agitation,  and  Stacker  and  several  other  clergymen  have  lost  their 
livings.  Under  this  diacooragement  many  have  grown  weak  and  many 
faint ;  but  the  younger  men,  one  of  whoee  leaders  is  Herr  Grohre  him- 
self, are  confident  that  out  of  this  crisis  there  will  emerge  a  new  and 
&ankly  democratic  party,  which  will  unite  in  itself  all  that  is  national 
and  intelligent  in  Grermany,  and  hold  the  balance  between  what  is 
selfish  and  hidebound  and  what  is  revolutionary.  Herr  Gohre  sees  that 
the  function  of  social  edacation  and  healing  is  to  the  clergy,  and  the 
duty  of  aggressive  political  warfare  is  to  the  laity,  and  that.  In  future, 
this  distmotion  mnst  be  respected.  Though  he  is  himself  a  keen 
partisan,  his  little  book  is  as  fair  as  it  is  lucid  and  informing.  The 
translator  has  done  her  work  well.  The  difficulty  of  the  composite 
adjectives  has  not  been  overcome,  but  the  rendering  is  generally 
expressive  and  readable,  and  never  obscnre.  It  is  impossible  to  follow 
the  history  of  this  movement  without  admiration  for  the  strenuous 
courage  which  has  sustained  it,  and  sincere  sympathy  for  its  large  and 
patriotic  ambitions, 

A.  U.  D.  HuaHBs. 
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LEGISLATION,  PABLIAMENTAET  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  EETUENS. 

If  aoy  old-fashioned  economist,  such  as  etill  Burvives  nncomipted  in 
one  or  tiro  of  the  old  political  economj  dining  dnbs,  akould  by  some 
strange  chance  happen  to  let  his  eye  fall  on  thie  page,  it  would  doubt- 
lesa  he  much  offended  at  the  intrusion  of  the  Honse  of  Gonunona 
Committee's  Report  on  Burial  Grounds,  aith  Evidence,  etc,  (Commona 
Paper,  1898,  No.  322,  fol.,  370  pp.,  St.  O^d.).  Doe«  not  this,  he  would 
inquire,  belong  rather  to  reUgidn  and  the  art  of  undertaking  than  to  the 
science  of  political  economy  ?  But  It  does  not  do  to  be  too  particular  in 
dealing  with  the  blue  books  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  material  interests  of  the  ratepayer  are  often  very  con- 
Biderably  affected  by  the  vagaries  of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  the  disputes 
to  which  they  give  occasion,  or,  at  any  rate,  opportunity.  Neither  the 
cost  of  an  nnaecessary  second  chapel,  nor  the  payment  of  fees  to  non- 
officiating  clergy  and  sextons  are  very  important  additions  to  the  cost 
of  burials  as  conducted  in  England ;  but  when  an  attempt  to  avoid 
these  inconveniences  by  declining  to  apply  for  consecration  leads  to  a 
partial  boycott  of  a  rate-provided  cemetery,  the  firmest  disciple  of 
Oallio  begins  to  desire  to  act  as  conciliator  between  religious  parties. 

The  Committee  propose  to  cut  all  knots  by  means  of  legislation 
which  would  provide  that  all  new  chapeli  paid  for  by  the  local 
anthority  should  be  unconseorated  and  available  for  all  burials,  and 
that  all  fees,  except  those  for  services  actually  rendered,  should  be 
abolished.  It  seems  probable  that  if  this  and  some  minor  recommenda- 
tiona  of  the  Committee  were  carried  out,  most  local  authorities  would 
find  it  advantageous  to  have  the  whole  of  the  ground  consecrated 
except  the  small "  allotments  "  which  are  commonly  made  to  Jews  and 
others.  But  in  case  any  local  authority  should  be  perverse  enough  to 
insist  on  leaving  the  whole  unconsecrated,  the  Committee  propose  to 
give  the  Local  Government  Board  power  to  interfere,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  option  at  present  given  by  the  very  confused  piece  of  legisla- 
tion  known  as  Marten's  Act. 

Equally  drastic  is  the  House  of  Commons  Committee's  Report  on 
Money  Lending,  with  Evidence,  etc.  (Commons  Paper,  1896,  No.  260, 
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foL,  271  pp.,  2s.  3^,).  It  begins  with  »  lurid  description  of  the 
extortion  uid  other  erils  which  preyail.  Of  extortion  one  example  ia 
efficient :  Between  March  and  December,  1894,  €x>rdon  lent  Borden 
£6178.  In  that  period  Bnrdea  repaid  £10,274,  and  when  he  went  into 
the  Bankmptcf  Court  his  debt  was  still  £3809.  The  other  evils  are  less 
easy  to  suggest  by  a  single  example  ;  many  of  them  are  summed  up 
in  the  phrase  of  a  judge — "  something  very  like  blackmailing."  The 
Committee  reject  altogether  the  proposal  to  fix  a  maximum  rate  of 
interest.  They  consider  "  that  a  high  rate  of  interest  is  not  in  itself 
incompatible  with  fair  dealing,  and  that  no  limit  of  interest  can  he 
prescribed  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  widely  different  conditions 
under  which  these  loans  are  contracted  ;  and  further,  that  if  a  maximum 
rate  were  fixed  by  statute,  the  interest  would  tend,  in  all  cases,  to  rise 
to  that  maximum."  The  only  remedy,  in  their  opinion,  ia  to  give  the 
Courts  "absolute  and  unfettered  discretion  in  dealing  with  the  trans- 
actions of 'professional  money-lenders."  They  therefore  recommend 
legislation  which  would  empower  both  County  Court  and  High  Court, 
whenever  applied  to  by  the  lender  for  enforcement  of  the  contract,  or 
by  the  borrower  for  relief  from  it,  to  go  into  the  whole  transaction  and 
allow  only  such  interest  as  appears  "  reasonable,  having  regard  to  all 
the  circumstances."  This  power  is  to  be  retrospective  as  well  as 
prospective,  so  that  Shylock  may  not  only  be  compelled  to  take  less  in 
the  fnture  from  a  defaulting  borrower,  but  may  be  ordered  to  repay  a 
portion  of  what  be  has  already  received.  As  some  people  will  undergo 
anything  rather  than  expose  their  financial  transactions  to  public  view, 
the  Courts  are  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  these  large  powers  in  private, 
if  they  see  fit.  Then  there  follow  a  number  of  recommendations  about 
bills  of  sale  and  other  matters  which  are  caviare  to  the  general  solvent 
public.  Next,  every  professional  money-lender  is  to  be  registered,  to 
trade  under  his  own  name  and  address  (which  address  ?),  and  not 
to  call  iiimself  a  "  bank,"  "  trust,"  "  corporation,"  or  other  misleading 
tide.  He  is  not  even  to  be  allowed  to  issue  or  publish  any  false  or  mis- 
leading prospectus,  circular,  or  advertisement,  which,  oue  would  suppose, 
has  been  hitherto  oue  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  British  citizen. 
If  he  offends  he  will  be  struck  off*  the  register,  be  incapable  of  receiving 
any  money  he  has  lent,  and  so  become  a  prey  to  the  fraudulent  borrower. 
The  Committee  reject  the  proposal  to  license  money-lenders,  because 
every  licensed  money-lender  would  then  advertise  himself  as  "  licensed 
under  Act  of  Parliament,"  which  would  unply  a  "  guarantee  of  respec- 
tability and  fair  dealing ; "  bnt  it  is  not  easy  to  see  bow  their  scheme  of 
registration  escapes  this  difficulty. 
In  consequence  of  the  hostility  to  the  county  councils  exhibited  by 
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tfae  Don-coanty  boronghs  and  most  nrbsn  districtB,  tho  Second  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  Committee  (Command  Paper 
8999,  fol.,  SO  pp.,  b^d.')  rejects  a  somewhat  large  scheme  of  deTolution 
ot  poirerB  to  count)'  coancils,  prepared  hj  the  Coant;  Conncils  Asaocta- 
tion.  The  Committee  oonteut  themselves  with  suggesting  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  need  not  require  poor-law  guardians  to  report 
tbeir  appointments  of  rate-collectors,  school-attendance  officers,  inquiry 
officers,  porters,  indaatrial  trainers,  and  labour  superintendents,  who 
iinmber  together  nearly  six  tlionsaud  persons.  In  the  Minatee  of 
Evidence  (Qaeations  8480  if.),  we  find  Sir  Hugh  Owen  explaining 
away  the  very  pretty  little  story  which  went  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers and  gave  rise  to  many  oaricatures,  about  the  Local  Government 
Board's  inquiry,  "  how  many  currants "  there  were  in  the  Holbeach 
workhouse  pudding.  The  minute  care  of  the  Board  did  not  go  the 
length  of  determining  the  number  of  currants,  but  it  did  expect  From 
the  guardians  a  dietary  table,  showing  the  ingredients  of  tfae  pudding 
and  their  proportionate  weight ;  and  when  a  table  was  furnished  with 
the  amount  ot  currants  left  blank,  their  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter.  Then  it  was  found  that  whatever  size  of  pndding  was  made, 
13  lbs.  of  snet  was  sapplied  for  it,  and  eventually  the  matter  came 
before  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  Mr.  Chaplin  said  he 
"  hated  suet,"  and  Mr.  Russell  said  he  "  liked  plenty  of  milk,"  and  the 
incident  may  be  considered  closed. 

A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  in  the  Report  of  the  ComraUrionert 
ofPrisont  and  the  Director!  of  Convict  Pritons/er  1897-8  (C.  8998, 
8vo,  4SS  pp.,  \3.  11^.).  In  1881,  74*9  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners 
were  certified  as  fit  for  hard  labour;  in  1898,  only  55*8  per  cent. 
Increased  leniency  might  have  something  to  do  with  these  figures, 
but  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  medical  officers  are  more  willing 
now  than  in  1881  to  declare  prisoners  unfit  for  any  labour.  Tet,  in 
1881,  3*6  per  cent,  were  so  declared,  and  in  1898,  7*6  per  cent.  The 
ablebodied  prisoner  seems  to  be  following  tho  ablebodied  pauper  into 
the  region  of  past  history.  Varions  explanations  of  the  excessive 
criminality  of  the  diseased  and  weakly  will  be  offered  by  various 
persons.  Some  will  say  that  weakness  and  disease  lead  people  to 
crime  by  making  them  unable  to  earn  an  honest  living ;  others,  that 
weakness  of  body  is  directly  connected  with  moral  obliqnity  ;  while 
others  will  point  out  that  drunkenness  and  other  vices  which  lead 
to  crime  also  lead  to  disease.  But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  which 
of  these  forces  has  grown  in  strength  in  the  last  eighteen  years 
sufficiently  to  account  for  the  change  which  has  taken  place. 

The  Report  of  the  Chief  Labour  Corretpondent  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade  <m  tite  Striies  and  LoekouU  of  1897  (C.  9012,  8to,  272  pp., 
U.  Id.)  ia  slightly  Bin&ller  tbaa  its  predecessor  for  1896,  which  con- 
teitied  281  pages,  not  209  u  was  stated  erroDeouelf  on  p.  117  of 
the  hut  Tolame  of  this  Review.  It  also  appears  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  the  author  is  therefore  entitled  to  double  congratulations. 
Oving  entirely  to  the  great  engineering  dispute,  the  year  was  a 
bad  one,  10,345,523  days  being  the  computed  lose,  as  against  only 
3,718,525,  5,o42,6o2,  and  9,822,096  in  1896,  1895,  and  1894.  The 
r^Kirt,  however,  makes  a  remark  on  this  which  some  would-be 
flatistictans  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  : — 

"It  will  be  understood  that,  while  the  figures  thus  calculated  may 
be  properly  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for  other  years 
u  measnring  roughly  the  aggregate  disturbance  of  the  year  owing 
to  trade  dbpntee,  it  is  not  asserted  that,  in  the  case  of  each  particular 
dispute,  the  product  obtained  is  precisely  equal  to  the  total  days 
■etoally  lost.  For  some  of  those  thrown  idle  may  meanwhile  obtain 
Tork  elsewhere,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total  number  affected 
may  not  all  return  to  work  at  once  at  the  close  of  the  dispute. 
Uoreover,  work  left  undone  daring  a  stoppage  may  to  some  extent 
only  be  pos^ned.  These  considerations  are  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  attempting  to  estimate  the  loss  of  wages  on  the  basis  of  the 
^gregate  doration  of  the  stoppage." 

It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  added  that  it  is  probable  that  in 
fears  of  good  trade  the  actual  loss  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
putation than  in  years  of  bad  trade,  since  the  number  of  men  finding 
otiier  employment  is  likely  to  be  greater.  Some  corrections  are  also 
rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  this  change  of  place  or  occupation 
is  likely  to  be  much  easier  and,  consequently,  more  often  adopted  in  the 
coarse  of  disputes  in  some  trades  and  localities  than  in  the  case  of  other 
trades  and  places.  Thus  the  loss  of  days  io  the  engineering  dispute 
of  1897~8  will  probably  be  somewhat  over-stated  compared  with  the 
loss  in  the  mining  dispute  of  1893,  in  which  year  the  total  computed 
[«»  was  31,206,062  days. 

The  classification  of  causes  of  dispute  in  1897  is  rendered  some- 
what doubtful  by  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  the  engineering  dispute 
vss  like  the  cause  of  some  disputes  between  great  nations,  rather  than 
uything  which  can  be  comfortably  pbced  at  the  top  of  a  blue-book 
eolamn.  It  has  been  placed  under  "demands  for  reduction  of  hours," 
■bough  it  is  admitted  that,  outside  London,  it  would  come  better 
under  "  working  arrangements,"  which  we  may  take  to  be  the  nearest 
tpproach  to  "  industrial  jingoism  "  to  be  found  in  die  classification. 
Eren  apart  from  the  engineering  dispute,  the  employers  appear  to  have 
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sncceeded  better  than  the  employed  in  the  disputes  of  the  year,  27*2  of 
the  employed  engaged  in  disputes  having  been  suooessfu),  and  30*6 
unsuccessful.  A  period  of  imsuccessfnl  strikes  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  \rsges  is  a  phenomenon  which  should  give  rise  to  many  seaichinga 
of  heart  in  some  quarters. 

The  Hittory  of  the  Earlier  Veari  of  the  National  Debt  from  1694 
to  1786  (C.  9010,  foU  78  pp.,  9d.)  is  tbe  complement  to  the  Beport  on 
the  Proceeding*  of  the  Commitsionertfor  the  Reduction  of  the  National 
Debt  from  1786  to  1890  (C.  6539,  fol.,  329  pp.,  2«.  7i<(.)  noticed  in 
the  Economic  Revieto  for  January,  1893  (p.  124), 

From  the  Report  of  the  Commisnoneri  of  H.M.  Inland  Revenue  for 
1897-98  (C.  9020,  fol.,  176  pp.,  1*.  5d.)  it  is  possible  to  cull  some 
particulars  which,  used  with  discretion,  may  throw  light  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  number  and  amount 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  in  the  laat  three  years  have  been  aa 
follows :— 


mw. 

lBH-7. 

i«K-a 

AmoBut. 

imotafc 

XtaanaL 

Ko. 

Ko. 

2 

Not  exceedhiK  £600 
£600—     £1,000 

26,481 

7,657,000 

27,680 

8,747,000 

30,047 

10,296,795 

8,314 

6,848,000 

7,203 

6,680,000 

7,473 

7,314,127 

£1,000-     £10/X)0 

14,460 

51,400,000 

12,872 

48,722,000 

13,836 

63,703,340 

£IOflOO-     £25,000 

2,184 

36,860,000 

2,024 

35,094,000 

2,118 

38,081.818 

*35,000-     £50,000 

811 

28,234,000 

748 

27,854,000 

841 

31,628,167 

£50,000-     £75,000 

242 

14,'--"D0 

276 

17,754.000 

265 

17,444,984 

£75.000-   £100,000 

130 

10,         DO 

119 

ll,00Bfl00 

133 

11,796.865 

£100,000-   £150,000 

98 

12,         DO 

115 

13,711,000 

124 

16.217.693 

£150,000—   £250,000 

79 

14,         DO 

71 

13,989,000 

84 

15,617.139 

£250,000—   £500,000 

39 

12,.         DO 

41 

13,491,000 

49 

17383,637 

£500,000— £1,000,000 

16 

8,         00 

20 

13,360,000 

14 

12,621,866 

Orer  £1,000,000 

8 

8,         DO 

6 

5,441,000 

7 

14,736,614 

52,862 

213,253,000 

51,274 

2ie,S5%000 

54.991 

247,341,935 

The  number  of  estates  in  each  class  is  subject  to  some  deduction 
owing  to  tbe  fact  that,  if  duty  ia  paid  on  part  of  an  estate  in  one  year 
and  on  another  part  in  the  next,  the  estate  appears  twice  over  in  its 
proper  class.  This  fact  explains  why  tbe  millionaireB  of  1895-96  and 
1896-97  appear  to  have  had  on  tbe  average  so  very  little  more  than 
one  million  ;  there  were  not  really  as  many  as  eight  of  tbem  in  1895-96 
and  five  in  1896-97.  However,  no  similar  remark  applies  to  the 
amounts  of  property  left  in  each  class.  Here  the  pitfall  to  beware  of  ' 
is  that  which  will  engalf  any  one  who  assumes  that  the  proportions  in 
which  all  the  property  left  by  deceased  persons  in  a  year  is  divided 
between  the  different  classes  are  identical   with  the  proportions  in 
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which  all  the  property  in  existence  is  divided  among  the  living.  To 
Assume  thia  is  jnet  like  assumiiiK  that  the  percentage  of  deaths  which 
take  place  ia  the  workhouse  iadioates  the  percentage  of  living  indoor 
paupers.  Just  aa  the  poor  are  generally  poorer  when  they  die  than  at 
any  other  time,  so  the  rich  are  generally  richer. 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  income-tax  is  levied,  the  general 
body  of  the  income-tax  returns  throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  income,  but  a  good  deal  may  be  gleaned  from  the  returns 
of  the  number  of  abatements.  Each  abatement  for  an  income  of 
between  £160  and  £400,  or  between  £400  and  £500,  necessarily  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  person  with  an  income  between  those  limits. 
The  number  between  £160  and  £400  in  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1896-97  was  452,725,  and  the  number  between  £400  and  £500  was 
22,982.  But  these  figures  are  very  limited  in  their  -.cope.  Much 
more  complete  are  the  inhabited  house-duty  returns  for  Great  Britain. 
Ireland  is  not  subject  to  the  tax.  The  following  are  the  figures  for 
private  dwellings  : — 


Houses  nnder  £10  annual  value 
^tOandni 
£15        „ 


£15 


3,269,640) 
1,336,770  { 
661,33?) 


5,399,747 


£60 

£S0   . 

47,404 

£80   „ 

£100 

32,100 

£100 

flSO   . 

40,729 

£190 

£200   . 

14,747 

£200 

£300   . 

12^388 

£300   „ 

£400   . 

4,509 

£*00 

£600   . 

2,087 

£500 

£600   . 

900 

£600 

£700 

014 

£700 

£1000   . 

799 

£1000  and  ovei 

808/ 

6,271,167 

Any  reader  who  has  in  his  mind  a  definite  opinion  as  to  the  maximum 
or  minimum  rent  ordinarily  paid  for  house  accommodation  by  the 
*'  lower,"  "  middle,"  and  "  upper  classes,"  can  get  from  this  table  a 
tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each  of  those 
classes.  The  "  Upper  Ten  Thousand,"  if  admission  to  that  sacred 
circle  were  to  be  decided  by  house-rent,  would  include  all  who  live  in 
houses  of  £300  a  year  rent  and  upwards.    To  define  the  **  middle 
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clasBea"  is  too  delicate  an  operfttjon  to  be  nDdertnken  vithont  dire 
necessity,  aDd  shall  therefore  be  left  to  our  readers.  They  wilt  notice 
B  curious  break  in  continuity  in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more 
houses  between  £50  and  £60  than  between  £40  and  £50.  How  can 
this  be  accounted  for  ?  A  comparison  of  the  returns  with  those  for 
previous  years  reveals  the  rather  surprising  fact  that  the  number  of 
houses  between  £60  and  £400  lias  increased  very  little  in  the  last 
six  years,  and  that  the  number  between  £100  and  £200  has  actually 
diminished.  As  a  good  many  houses  of  this  value  have  certainly  been 
built  during  the  period,  the  fact  seems  to  iudioate  some  redaction  of 
rents  which  has  brought  existing  houses  down  into  a  lower  class. 

The  Public  Warkt  Loan  Board  Report  for  1897-8  (Commons  Paper, 
1898,  No.  228,  fol.,  110  pp.,  Ui^.)  gives  the  terms  now  offered  by  the 
Board  under  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  for  loans  to  local  authorities, 
namely  2}  per  cent,  for  loans  for  30  years  and  under,  3  per  cent,  for 
40  years,  and  3}  per  cent,  for  oO  years.  The  result  of  the  reduction 
of  interest  was  that,  for  the  first  time  since  1885-6,  the  repayments 
were  less  than  the  advances.  Though  the  new  terms  were  only  available 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  the  total  advanced  was  £1,305,374, 
gainst  £641,231  in  the  previous  year.  Of  course,  however,  even  tiie 
new  terms  were  much  too  high  to  tempt  any  but  the  smaller  borrowers, 
and  that,  too,  only  in  regard  to  loans  for  the  shortest  period. 

While  the  Treasury  refused  to  lend  money  to  large  cities  for  fifty 
years  at  less  than  3i  per  cent.,  it  went  on  sanctioning  the  iaveBtment 
of  large  sums  of  public  money  in  the  purchase  of  consols  at  a  price 
which  yields  abont  2  per  cent,  to  the  investor.  The  return  entitled 
Government  Department  Securities  (Commons  Paper,  1898,  No.  224, 
fol.,  7  pp.,  Id.)  shows  that  the  consols  held  by  public  offices  and  instita- 
tions  increased  between  March  31,  1897,  and  the  same  date  in  189tJ 
from  £147,248,405  to  £156,280,217.  Some  of  the  increase  is  dne  to 
the  operation  of  the  terminable  aunuities,  which,  whatever  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  may  say,  are  only  purchases  of  stock  diBguised  under 
another  name,  but  over  six  millions  are  due  to  purchases  by  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Sank  with  money  on  which  2^  per  cent,  (or  half  per 
cent,  more  than  is  received  on  the  investment)  is  allowed.  As  the 
deposits  in  the  bank  amount  to  about  £120,000,000,  it  would  appear 
that  there  must  be  a  loss  of  £600,000  a  year,  without  allowing  anything 
at  all  for  expenses  of  management,  which  amount  to  £450,000  a  year. 
But  Uie  Report  of  the  Pogtmasler-General  far  1897-8  (C.  9022,  8vo, 
106  pp.,  5^.)  only  admits  a  loss  of  £9231  18«.  ll<f.  on  the  business  of 
the  year.  How  is  this  astonishing  perversion  of  the  truth  arrived  at  ? 
By  the  simple  process  of  treating  what  is  practically  a  terminable 
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annaitjr  as  if  it  vere  all  clear  tDcome.  The  parchaser  of  £100  of 
coneols  at,  say,  £110,  purchases  nothing  more  than  the  right  to  receive 
£215<.  per  annum  till  April,  1903,aud£210j.  per  annum  thenceforward 
to  April,  1923,  and  thereafter  unless  and  until  the  G-overnment  pays  him 
offvithflOO.  Consequently  the  premium  of  £10  ia,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  sunk  in  Hie  purchase  of  a  terminable  annuity.  Unless  he 
sells  his  consols  again,  and  that  at  a  somewhat  early  date,  it  is 
obvioDS  that  the  purchaser  wilt  never  see  bis  £10  again,  and,  conse- 
quently, if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  capital  undiminished,  he  will  make 
provision  for  replacing  it  out  of  income.  The  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  consob  in  the  world.  Its  apologists 
sometimes  say  that  only  a  small  portion  of  its  consols  have  been  bought 
at  a  premium,  but  thia  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Consols  have  been 
over  par  since  the  early  months  of  1894.  On  December  31, 1893,  the 
Post  Office  possesBed  £33,799,053  consols.  On  December  31,  1897, 
it  posaesaed  £73,726,859,  an  increase  of  almost  forty  millions.  By 
the  present  time,  the  amount  bought  at  a  premium  must  amount  to 
nearly  fifty  millions.  The  premium  on  this  vast  amount  has  been  sunk 
without  the  slightest  provision  for  replacement,  and  it  ia  by  merrily 
paying  away  its  assets  that  the  Post  Office  has  been  able  to  keep  up 
the  payment  of  a  naurioits  rate  of  interest  to  Savings  Bank  depositors. 
If  the  Savings  Bank  adopted  the  sound  practice  of  other  banks,  and 
valued  its  Goverument  stocks  at  the  price  at  which  they  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  fa>  be  saleable  in  a  very  considerable  panic,  or 
even  if  it  took  the  less  cautious  but  reasonable  course  of  valuing  them 
at  par,  the  diminution  of  assets  from  year  to  year  would  be  bo  painfully 
obvious  that  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  if  not  Postmnaters-Greneral, 
would  long  ago  have  taken  alarm.  But  In  virtue  of  an  antiquated  act 
of  parliament,  which  was  reasonable  enongb  when  consols  were  below 
par,  but  is  now  altogether  and  palpably  absurd,  the  Savings  Bank 
balance-sheet  values  Government  stocks  at  the  market  price  of  the 
day.  So  for  the  last  few  years  the  Post  Office,  like  some  less  apparently 
respectable  concerns,  has  been  able  to  conceal  its  annual  losses  by 
writing  np  the  value  of  its  remaining  assets,  and  has  even  shown  a 
rapidly  increasing  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities.  According  to  its 
accounts  the  surplus  haa  been  as  follows  :— 

At  December  31, 1893 £2,941,961 

„  1894 £6fi\4,24,9 

„  1S9B £7,886,658 

„  1896 £11,486,389 

„  1897 £12,753,303 

Now  at  December  31,  1893,  the  Consols,  the  Two  and  a  Half  and 
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Two  ud  Thr«e-K)narter  per  cents,  (redeemable  1905),  the  Local  Loans 
stock  (redeemable  1912),  and  tlifi  Egyptiun  guaranteed  stock  (redeem- 
able b7  annual  drawings),  held  by  the  Post  Office,  were  in  the 
aggregate  valued  at  £283,984  under  par.  In  1694  tbey  were  valued 
at  £2,578,071  over  par,  in  1895  at  £4,982,170  over  par,  in  1896  at 
£9,666,341  over  par,  and  in  1697  at  £11,670,475  over  par.  If,  then, 
these  redeemable  Btooke  had  been  taken  at  par  in  each  of  the  five 
jrears,  the  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  would  have  been  as  follows : — 

December  31,  ISm £3,225,016 

„           1804 £3,436,178 

„           1695 £2,003,488 

„            1806 £1,820,018 

„           1807 £1,082,818 

Thne,  in  the  three  years,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  the  Post  Office 
appears  to  have  reduced  its  real  surplus  by  £2,353,360.  This  does  not 
represent  the  whole  of  the  loss  actually  incurred,  since  some  of  the 
other  assets  are  valued  on  the  same  principle.  In  the  case  of  the 
whole  mass  of  Grovernment  stock  taken  together,  the  absurdity  of 
that  principle  is  slightly  obscured  by  the  increase  in  the  qoautityof 
stock  held.  To  see  it  in  its  naked  simplicity  we  should  look  at  the 
holding  of  Two  and  a  Half  per  cents.,  which  has  remained  throughout 
the  period  at  £9,079,171.  In  1894  this  holding  was  valned  at 
£9,260,754,  in  1895  at  £9,396,942,  in  1896  at  £9,601,223,  and  in  1897 
at  £9,646,619.  It  is  surely  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  this 
rise  of  value  is,  to  the  Post  Office,  absolutely  non-existent  in  fact.  The 
stock  is  redeemable  at  par  in  1905,  and  the  Post  Office  intends  to  hold 
it  till  that  date,  when  it  can  obviously  be  worth  very  little  more  than 
£9,079,171,  though  it  may  possibly  be  worth  a  good  deal  lees. 

There  are,  obviously,  only  two  courses  properly  open  to  the  Post 
Office.  Either  it  may  take  the  stocks  at  a  reasonable  price,  not  above 
par,  and  stick  to  that  price  like  any  respectable  bank,  or  it  may  take 
the  stocks  at  market  value,  and  make  due  provisioa  out  of  income  for 
their  inevitable  depreciation  from  that  price  to  par.  At  present  it  does 
neither,  and  its  acconnts  have  become  a  sham,  which  disguises  from  the 
taxpayers  that  a  million  a  year  is  being  taken  from  the  national  assets 
and  paid  as  a  subsidy  to  those  of  the  poorer  and  lower  middle  class 
who  are  able  to  aocomulate  capital. 

Edwut  Cannam. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCKACT.  B7  Siditet  aitd  Biatriox  Wcbb. 
[2  Tole.  xzu.f  929  pp.  Svo.  2St.  net.  Lougiuftna.  London, 
1897.] 

It  woald  be  ditScnlt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  book  which 
lies  before  me.  It  is  distinctlj  a  very  groat  woik.  I  feel  tempted  to 
compare  tt  to  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  aad  to  saj  that  it  Btanda  to  the 
"  History  of  Trade  Unione,"  by  the  same  writers,  in  somewhat  the  same 
relation  in  which  the  Politics  may  have  stood  to  Aristotle's  Collection 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty^ight  City  Constitutions.  I  am  not  snre  whether 
the  authors  will  care  about  the  comparison  (which  they  might  possibly 
find  pedantic),  but  it  is  meant  as  a  compUment.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  book  is  its  high  philosophical  quality.  Though 
it  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  hardly,  till  very  recently,  been 
thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  general  history,  though  it  relates  to 
an  institution  which  has  been  on  the  whole  treated  with  slighting  con- 
tempt or  positive  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  the  older  economists, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  seen  that  the  trade  nnion  movement  will 
stand  out,  to  the  philosophical  historian  of  the  future,  as  perhaps  the 
most  important  part  in  the  history  of  our  century ;  and  that  what- 
ever be  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  social,  economical,  and  political 
problems  which  lie  before  na,  trade  anionism  represents  (so  to  speak} 
the  first  stage  in  the  inevitable  social  reoonstrucdon.  Other  movements 
and  agencies  may  co-operate,  the  trade  nnion  movement  may  be 
largely  teansformed  in  the  process  of  development,  but  trade  unionism 
has  had  the  largest  share  In  the  process  which  has  already  raised  the 
highest  grades  of  labour  so  far  above  that  condition  of  subsistence  wages 
and  absolute  dependence  upon  capital  which  we  were  once  assured  by 
economists  of  the  "dismal"  school  was  its  permanent  and  inevitable 
destiny,  and  that  it  is  by  far  the  moat  hopeful  of  those  agencies  which 
are  preparing  the  way  for  the  next  stage  in  social  development. 

It  is  especially  in  the  analysis  of  trade  onion  oonstitations  that  we 
are  moat  constantly  reminded  of  the  Politics.  The  variety  of  constita- 
tional  types  afforded  by  the  trade  unions  is  at  least  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  by  the  city  constitntionB  which  inspired  the  efforts  of  the 
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first  sjitenutio  politiofti  philoeoplier.  Hovever  different  oar  authon' 
principles  of  diticism,  they  exhibit  the  same  sense  of  the  difficulties 
&nd  dftugers  attending  every  poBsible  conetitation,  the  same  oonsoiom- 
ness  of  the  neoessitjr  for  oompromise,  and  jet  the  same  lively  futh 
that  there  is  an  ideally  best  type  of  consdtntion,  though  it  is  one 
which  has  always  to  be  more  or  less  modified  in  practice  by  the  oircun- 
atances  of  the  partionlar  case,  whioh  so  strongly  dissociate  Aristotle 
from  the  mere  ideaUst  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  mere  opportunist 
on  the  other.  We  may  add  one  feature  of  Ur.  and  Hrs.  Webb's 
political  thinking,  for  wliich  we  naturally  do  not  find  a  parallel  in  the 
political  thought  of  antiquity.  It  is  full  of  the  idea  of  a  necessary  and 
ineritable  erolntioa  in  industrial  organization,  entirely  unaccompanied, 
however,  by  that  childish  fatalism  whioh  spoils  so  much  of  the  political 
and  social  teaching  of  the  professed  evolutionists.  Onr  authors  are 
aware  that  the  evolution  in  the  past  has  been  the  work  of  human 
thought,  and  they  feel  that  the  business  of  the  political  thinker  is  not 
merely  to  chronicle  evolution,  but  to  make  it.  We  cannot  stay  to 
trace  in  detail  the  history  of  the  trade  union  constitutionB,  beginning 
with  the  period  of  pnre  Democracy — Democracy  more  extreme  than 
that  of  the  ancient  voXic,  or  the  primitdve  Swiss  canton, — in  which 
every  member  voted  on  everything,  and  the  officers  did  little  bat  order 
the  beer  for  the  meetings  ;  the  gradual  advance  to  sn  organization 
which  gave  increased  power  and  permanence  to  the  elected  officials, 
and  then  to  a  stage  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  power  of  the 
union  depended  largely  apon  the  poBsession  of  paid  and  permanent 
(though,  of  course,  removable)  officials,  who  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  work,  rapidly  develope  into  a  professional  class,  and  even  threaten 
to  form  an  oligarchy,  whose  struggles  with  the  Democracy  (in  every- 
thing except  the  fact  tliat  their  power  is  no  way  based  upon  personal 
wealth)  recall  the  political  struggles  of  ancient  states  and  mediaeval 
guilds.  The  great  constitutional  problem  of  trade  unionism  is  to 
combine  democratic  control  by  the  many  with  the  strength  arising 
from  the  expert  knowledge  and  trained  judgment  of  the  few  ;  and  the 
difficolfy  is  likewise  increased  when,  as  must  be  tlie  case  if  unionism  is 
to  exert  its  fnavi""""  strength  with  effect,  the  union  assumes  the  form 
of  a  complicated  federation,  especially  when  the  taade  (as  with  the 
textile  trades)  is  one  which  extends  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  when 
the  head-quarters  of  the  union  are  in  Louden,  where  they  are  apt  to  get 
out  of  the  touch  with  their  distant  constituents,  and  the  constituents 
to  grow  distrustful  of  their  aaeendency. 

Mr,  and  Mra.  Webb  hold  that  the  special  problem  of  trade  unionism 
is  also  the  great  politieal  problem  of  the  fatnre.    In  general  government, 
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the  great  problem  of  Demoaraej  is  how  to  combine  the  principle 
of  popni&r  control  with  the  advantageB  arising  from  the  superior 
education,  experience,  and  troditionBl  aptitude  for  affairs  which  have 
hitherto  been  poisessed  by  tbs  "  governing  classes "  of  the  past. 
It  is  less  easy  to  feel  confident  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  will 
or  ought  to  take  tfaa  fonn  saggeated  by  our  authors.  They  foresee 
the  gradual  transformation  of  the  Uember  of  Parliamect  into  a  trade 
union  official,  whose  superior  knowledge  and  experience  will  generally 
enable  him  to  get  bis  advice  taken  by  his  constituents,  but  who 
(after  explaining  and  expressing  his  view  to  the  best  of  his  ability) 
will  be  prepared  in  the  last  resort  to  bow  to  theu'  wishes,  and  vote 
for  the  pohcy  which,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  is  still  inclined 
to  criticize  and  condemn.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  to  some  extent 
the  relations  of  a  member  to  his  constituents  are  destined  to 
approximate  more  than  they  have  done  already  to  this  model.  But  the 
differences  of  opinion  which  divide  the  membeis  of  a  trade  are  mainly 
differences  as  to  moans,  not  as  to  ends,  as  to  details  rather  than  as 
to  principles  ;  they  are  not  the  differences  that  awake  passion  and 
spring  from  character.  Trade  union  politics  hardly  raise  those 
fundamental  questions  of  social  aim,  of  foreign  policy,  of  ethical 
and  religions  ideal  which  normally  constitttte  the  difference  between 
great  national  parties,  and  which  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  disagreements 
within  the  party.  On  such  questions  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
people  will  be  content  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  theu-  expert 
representative  to  the  extent  that  the  average  trade  unionist  will, 
if  he  is  wise,  be  guided  by  the  judgment  of  his  professional  official,  or 
to  desire  that  earnest  men  will  consent  to  be  the  spokesmen  of 
opinions  which  they  abhor.  It  would  take  ns  too  for  from  our 
subject  to  ask  how  far,  in  other  ways,  the  kind  of  M.F.  wh(»n  our 
authors  seem  to  have  in  view  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  ideal  of  those 
who  hope  the  most  from  the  democratical  statesmanship  of  the  future. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  expounding  what 
I  may  call  the  theory  of  trade  unionism.  It  expounds  the  objects  at 
which  trade  unions  aim,  and  the  methods  which  they  have  used  for  the 
attainment  of  their  objects.  As  a  matter  of  history,  both  aims  and 
methods  have  varied  considerably.  The  plan  of  the  authors  is  to  elicit 
from  the  mass  of  conflicting  policies  what  is  becoming  in  actual  fact 
the  main  stream — so  to  speak— of  trade  union  policy,  to  reduce  that 
policy  to  a  coherent  and  intelligible  theory,  to  defend  it  from  ot^ectlons, 
and  to  indicate  what  (in  the  opinion  of  the  members)  should  be  the 
future  course  of  its  development  It  will  be  unnecessBiy  to  give 
readers  of  the  Eeonomie  Beww  a  bare  outline  of  what  trade  uniouisnt 
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IB  ;  and  for  anj  more  detailed  reproduction  of  the  contents  space  ii 
lacking.  It  may  snffice,  therefore,  to  aay  that  tiiie  is  the  source  to 
■which  every  rmder  should  go  who  wishes  to  know  what  trade 
unionism  really  is.  And  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  most 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  subjeot  is  often  wanting,  not  only  in 
highly  cultivated  persons  who  are  not  specially  concerned  with  the 
subject,  bnt  in  people  who  might  be  expected  to  know  something 
at>oiit  it,  such  as  politicians  and  journalists.  Many  such  persons  will 
be  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  their  prejadicee  are  based  upon 
simple  misconception  of  the  facts.  They  have  been  led  to  believe, 
for  instance,  that  trade  anioniam  means  the  encouragement  of  bad 
work ;  they  will  discover  to  how  enormous  ao  extent — by  putting 
increased  pressure  upon  workmen  and  employers  alike — it  has  increased, 
not  merely  the  efficiency  of  labour,  but  the  progress  of  industrial 
improvement  in  the  way  of  invenljon  and  economical  management. 
They  have  had  a  confused  idea  that  the  trade  unions  object  to 
piece-work  ;  they  will  discover  that  the  majority  of  the  unions  allow, 
and  sometimes  even  insist  upon  piece>work,  and  that  where  piece* 
work  is  objected  to,  it  is  only  because  the  work  is  of  a  kind  which 
makes  piece-work  incompatible  with  the  fundamental  prindples  of 
trade  untoniam — the  substitution  of  collective  for  individual  bargain- 
ing. When  forced  to  admit  (in  spite  of  the  doleful  vaticinations  of 
the  "dismal"  aohool)  that  trade  unions  have  raised  the  wages  of  the 
workers,  the  objector  has  sometimes  fallen  back  for  the  justification  of 
his  class-prejudices  upon  the  theory  that  what  has  been  won  by  one 
class  has  been  won  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  of  the  community 
generally.  He  wiU  find  here  an  elaborate  analysis,  by  expert  and 
learned  economists,  of  the  effects  of  trade  unionism  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  general  result  of  which  is — admitting,  of  conrse, 
the  possibility  of  occasional  divergence  between  the  interests  of 
the  particular  trade  and  those  of  the  community — to  show  that  the 
utmost  possible  development  of  trade  unionism  would  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  interests  of  the  community  generally  as  it  has  been  to  those  of 
the  trades  which  it  has  raised  into  the  posi^n  of  an  aristocraoy  of 
labour. 

In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  indicate  the  general  outlines  of  the  book 
in  its  bearing  upon  social  policy  in  the  future.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb 
trace  the  canses  which  have  led  to  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
trade  unionists  in  the  way  of  general  political  ac^n,  and  indicate  the 
means  by  which  trade  unionism  may  become  the  strongest  political 
force  of  the  future.  While  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work 
to  trace  the  ultimate  form  of  social  re-organization,  or  to  discuss  the 
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posBibility  or  the  Umitfttiona  of  the  nltinute  SocUlism  in  which  they 
UMj  theinselvos  believe,  they  anggest  two  great  uma  as  the  immediate 
objeota  of  social  reformers — the  steady  aod  contiDuons  eztensioD  of 
the  principle  of  collective  control  (not  ownership)  of  industry,  and,  in 
particular,  the  nltimate  establishment  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  not 
merely  a  maximum  day  bat  a  minimum  wage.  From  a  praotioat 
point  of  view,  there  ie  nothing  more  valuable  in  the  book  than  the 
demonstration  that  no  principle  would  be  violated  by  a  legislative 
minimum  wage  which  is  not  already  violated  by  the  existing  factory 
testation  ;  nor  any  bad  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  wage  by  Act  of  Parliament  which  are  not 
involved  in  the  principle  of  a  standard  rate  secured  by  oollective 
bargaining. 

For  detailed  criticism,  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  subject  would  be 
required,  to  which  the  present  reviewer  has  no  pretension.  I  will 
merely  add  a  few  desiderata  which  strike  one  who  looks  upon  the 
book  in  the  light  of  a  valnable  contribntion  to  general  social  philosophy. 
The  authors  are  quite  bold  and  outspoken  in  condemniug  mistaken 
theories  and  mistaken  policies  which  they  find  adopted  in  some  part  or 
section  of  the  trade  union  world,  e.g.  the  attempt  to  restrict  numbers, 
or  to  benefit  one  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  interests  of  the 
commanity,  as,  for  instanoe,  when  the  coopers  treat  temperance  as  an 
enemy  to  be  combated  by  alliance  with  the  publican.  To  my  own 
mind  the  book,  looked  at  as  a  VLudicatiou  of  trade  unionism,  would 
have  been  all  the  strouger  had  there  been  an  occasional  admission  that 
the  actual  practice  of  trade  unionists  (like  that  of  all  other  classes 
at  human  beings)  has  not  always  been  as  defensible  as  their  theories. 
We  should  have  liked,  for  instanoe,  some  attempt  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  iutimidation  actually  practised,  and  to  ascertain  how  far 
such  intimidation  ttas  really  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  cause  ; 
or  again,  how  far — I  do  not  say  the  leaders,  but — the  rank  and  file  of 
the  nuions  have  really  been  led  astray  by  the  heresy  of  "  making 
work,**  the  workman's  equivalent  for  the  capitalist's  delusion  of 
"  Inxnry  good  for  trade."  Many  readers  will  be  disposed  to  dissent 
more  or  less  from  our  authors'  opinion  that  profit-sharing  and  co- 
operative |Hvdnctiou  have  no  place  in  the  industrial  organization  of 
the  future.  And,  while  quite  appreciating  the  position  that  to 
allow  inefficient  labour  to  compete  with  efficient  is  the  worst  of  all 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  unemployable,  some  readers  will  feel  that 
the  plea  hardly  does  jnstJca  to  the  hard  case  of  the  elderly  workman 
who  is  very  far  from  being  fit  for  relegation  to  the  shelf,  even  if  society 
)iad  actually  devised  a  more  comfortable  shelf  than  the  workhouse. 
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but  who  cannot  oompete  vith  younger  men  for  the  fall  trade 
union  nte  of  wages.  It  might  Barely  be  posaible  to  devise  some 
arrangement  by  which  such  men  could  be  employed  without  bringing 
down  the  rate  of  wages  for  younger  men. 

I  feel  how  little,  in  this  short  notice,  I  have  been  able  to  do  any 
jnstioe  to  a  book  which  will  assuredly  be  regarded  hereafter  as  one  of 
the  great  books  of  the  century.  It  ia  a  book  which  should  be  read  by 
every  one  who  wants  to  understand  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Though 
its  tone  ia  severe  and  scientific,  few  books  are  better  calculated  to 
remove  middle-class  prejadicee,  not  merely  against  the  partionlar  form 
of  economic  organization  with  which  it  deals,  but  agaiust  the  class  of 
whose  political  capacity  the  exiatence  of  these  great  poUtical  structures 
is  so  splendid  a  monument,  and  to  remove  the  patronizing  sense  of 
superiority  which  has  so  often  stood  in  the  way  of  efforts  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  To  the  trade  aniooist  the  book  will  supply 
a  political  education.  We  should  not  be  surprised  some  day  to  find  it 
prescribed,  in  conjunction  with  more  technical  enbjects,  for  the  examin- 
ations which  one  of  the  unions  has  established  for  the  selection  of 
officials  ;  while  few  readers  not  belonging  to  it  know  the  condition 
of  the  working  class  so  well  that  they  will  not  derive  from  the  hook 
increased  insight  into  the  stern  realities  of  working-class  life.  And 
yet  the  book  is  eminently  hopeful.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that 
the  future  of  sooie^  is  or  ought  to  be  precisely  that  set  before  US  by 
the  programme  (let  us  say)  of  the  earlier  Fabianism  to  derive  from  it 
an  intense  conviction  of  the  immense  possibilities  of  social  improvement 
which  are  attainable  by  hnman  effort.  We  may  add  that,  though  there 
are  parts  of  it  where  the  reasoning  is  close,  and  the  effort  demanded  of 
the  reader  considerable,  the  book  is  interesting  and  fascinating  to  a 
d^ree  which  conid  hardly  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  its  snbjeeL 

H.  Bashdall. 

UNFORESEEN  TENDENCIES  OF  DEMOCRACY.    By  Edwim 
Lawkxnce  G-odeik.   [265  pp.     Crown  8vo.    6>.  net.    Constable, 
Westminster,  1898.] 
Here  is  not  only  a  highly  interesting  book,  but  a  very  cfaaraclerifltic 
one.     For  it  represents  very  fairly  and  very  ably  the  perplexed  and 
chastened  attitude  of   mind  which  the  calmer  and  more   thoughtful 
spectators  have  adopted  towards  democracy  in  the  closing  years  of  a 
century   of   democratic   experience.    Democracy   has   not   only  dis- 
appointed its  more  ardent  prophets  :  the  study  of  its  history  should 
abate  the  pride  of  prophecy.     For  the  most  part  it  arouses  neither 
panic  nor  enthusiasm ;    its  censors  admit   in   it    compensations,  its 
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advooateaplMdfor  indolgenoe  towudssomedefeots.  Those wbo believa 
that  damocTAoy  vill  re^nerste  hnmKiut^  are  forced  to  the  conviction 
that  the  regenerative  process  mnst  be  a  bIov  one ;  those  who  profess 
to  be  aonvmced  that  demooraoj  is  sjDonTinoua  irith  degradation,  hope 
that  the  degradation  may  be  indefinitely  postponed.  In  fine,  ve  are 
beginning  to  agree  to  accept  as  the  central  figure  of  onr  democratic 
backgroaud  the  average  man — le  moj/en  homme  lentuet, — and  to  recog- 
nize that  the  theory  and  pmctica  of  democracy  must  be  adapted  to  his 
needs  and  capacities. 

"  There  are  certain  preliminaries  to  the  first  boilding  a  common- 
wealth," wrote  Halifax,  one  of  the  profonndest  critios  of  human  nature, 
"  which  are  at  present  wanting  amongst  ua — I  mean  virtue,  morality, 
diligence,  religion,  or  at  least  hypocrisy."  Nor  indeed  were  the  fathers 
of  the  United  States  oonstitntion  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  political 
fanaticism.  No  abler  or  saner  body  of  men  ever  met  together  to 
dieooBS  political  first  principles,  and  to  found  on  them  a  scheme  of 
government.  Blind  faith  in  human  nature  they  neither  felt  nor  dis- 
played ;  the  belief  that  democracy  meant  either  the  emancipation  or 
the  creation  of  virtue  was  far  from  any  one  of  them.  They  stodied 
theory  and  experienee  with  the  anxiety  and  the  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility which  befitted  the  authors  of  a  momentous  political  experiment. 
And  their  efforts  were  not  fruitless.  By  a  nice  equipoise  and  com- 
plication of  political  institutions,  by  setting  ambition  to  oonnteraot 
ambition,  they  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  extending  democratic 
principles  of  government  over  a  hitherto  unexampled  geographical  area, 
and  framed  a  system  as  remarkable  for  its  stability  as  its  strength. 
But  there  were  nuforejEen  tendencies  which  they  never  anticipated, 
and  therefore  took  no  thought  to  prevent  They  tacitly  and  confidently 
assumed  that  a  free  people  would  choose  the  best  represenlatiTes,  that 
the  best  representatives  would  ofi'er  themselves  to  be  chosen,  that  there 
would  be  found  a  practically  unlimited  supply  of  political  capacity 
available,  and  that  the  political  interests  and  political  education  of  the 
citizen  wonid  vary  directly  with  the  number  and  importance  of  his 
public  duties.  The  most  truculent  critics  of  American  democracy 
never  dreamt  that  corruption  woald  dog  the  heels  of  freedom.  Self- 
government  was  enrely  the  best,  the  only,  guarantee  against  corrupt 
government,  and  venality  and  chicane  might  be  trusted  to  disappear 
with  the  monarchies  and  aristooracies  of  the  old  rigtme.  De  Tooqne- 
ville  apprehended  anarchy  ;  excess  of  self-government  naturally  led  that 
way.  But  a  free  people,  placidly  and  paralytically  acquiesing  in 
notorious  corruption — corruption  carried  on  by  their  own  agente  I  The 
idea  was  too  absurd  and  monstrous  to  be  entertained. 
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In  all  these  assmnptiona  one  factor,  and  that  the  great  oharacteiistio 
featDre  of  modern  life,  waa  neglected.  We  have  to  live  in  an  age  of 
epecialization,  and  relentless  concentration  is  the  price  to  pa^  for  social 
progress  and  personal  auccess.  The  dominant  antitbeaia  between  work 
and  plaj  swa^ a  in  onr  minda  from  the  nnrserj  to  the  grave.  "  Frirate 
afbira  have  aaanmed,  in  Uieee  later  daja,  an  importance,  aa  compared  to 
public  affaire,  which  onr  forefathers  could  never  have  anticipated. 
Thia  etate  of  thinga  ia  caaaing  everywhere  a  demand  for  government 
without  trouble,  or  with  very  little  trouble.  The  demand  for  good  and 
enlightened  government  ia  aa  great  aa  ever  ;  but  the  desire  for  aimple 
government,  which  can  be  carried  on  without  drawing  largely  on  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  private  citizen,  is  greater  than  ever  "  (p.  71). 
It  is  in  the  application  of  practical  and  unenlightened  busineaa  principles 
to  the  sphere  of  politics  that  Mr.  Godkin  sees  the  fruitful  parent  of 
the  prevalent  vices  of  American  democraaj.  The  *'  machine  "  and  the 
"  hose,"  "  log-rolling  "  in  oommitteea,  and  venality  in  municipal  adminis- 
tration, the  decline  of  oratory  and  the  appeal  to  interest — all  the  more 
repulsive  features  of  professional  politics  are  ultimately  to  be  traced  to 
the  malign  inflneuce  of  this  unhappy  analogy.  Hence  it  is  that 
legialaturea  are  "  scenes  of  obscurity,  hard  work,  and  small  pay." 
Hence  it  is  that, "  in  recent  days,  legislatures  in  all  democratic  countries 
have  bean  made  repulsive  to  men  of  mark "  by  the  pains  taken  "  to 
get  businesB  done,"  and  to  keep  down  the  flood  of  speech.  Hence  it 
ia  that  an  American  can  speak  of  an  American  committee-room  as 
"the  grave  of  honourable  ambition,"  The  nation  inaiats  on  having  its 
legialation  done  at  "  cutting  "  rates,  and  it  gets  the  article  it  pays  for. 

Further,  aince  it  is  no  longer  to  the  interest  oi  antliority  to  instruct, 
aince  the  party  leader  can  compasa  hia  enda  more  oommodionsly,  more 
enrely,  and  more  secretly,  the  nation  is  no  longer  educated,  and  their 
natural  educators  have  lost  the  power  they  have  ceased  to  exercise. 
The  editor  of  the  Nation  haa  apecial  claims  on  the  reader's  attention 
when  he  analyzes  American  public  opinion — its  factors,  its  channels 
and  its  operation.  "  tfothing  ia  more  atriking  in  the  reading  public  of 
to^ay,  in  our  democracy,  than  the  increaaing  incapacity  for  continuous 
attention.  The  number  of  persona  who  have  something  to  say  about 
political  affairs  haa  increased  a  thousandfold,  but  the  practice  of  reading 
booka  haa  not  increased,  and  it  ia  in  books  that  experience  is  recorded. 
In  the  past  thegoverDingclass,  inpart  atleast,  waaareading-class.  .  .  , 
Their  encceaaora  rarely  read  anything  but  the  newspaper.  ...  In  fact 
I  may  almost  venture  the  aaaertion  that  the  influence  of  biatory  on 
politica  was  never  smaller  than  to-day,  although  history  waa  never 
before  cultivated  with  ao  much  acmnen  and  industry  '*  (pp.  21S-215). 
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I  Iiave  chosen  to  follow  one  thread  of  thought  through  the  volume, 
hecauBo  it  Beems  one  of  the  invaliuble  clnee  to  the  atady  and  criticiBm 
of  modern  demoomoy,  and  one  which  Mr.  Godkin  has  followed  with 
signal  flucoeas.  But  there  are  man;  otherB,  and  all  of  them  worth 
reflection.  These  essays  must  be  taken  in  intimate  connexion  with 
Mr.  Bryce's  work  ;  they  constitute,  in  fact,  an  invaluable  series  of 
appendices  to  the  American  Oommonwealth,  There  are  many  things  a 
native  can  bb;  with  better  grace  than  an  alien  ;  some  faults  are  more 
handsomely  castigated  by  one  who  bears  a  parcel  responsibility.  This 
is  Mr.  Godkin'e  mitier.  Yet  gloomy  as  the  picture  often  is,  and  drawn 
with  an  unflinching  hand  which  softens  no  trait  of  deformity,  the  tone 
tbroughont  ia  never  one  of  pessimism— not  even  of  reBignation.  The 
evils  laid  bare  are  deep-set,  but,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  not  incurable. 
Human  nature  may  not  be  ideal,  bnt  it  is  human  nature  after  all ;  and 
in  the  long  mn  democracy  must  take  its  staudard  from  it.  There  is  a 
collective  human  wiadom  as  well  as  a  collective  human  folly. 

Of  the  remedies  which  Mr.  Godkin  suggeste,  I  do  not  intend  to 
speak.  For  the  most  part  they  seem  tentative,  inadequate,  and  super- 
ficial. They  might  effect  some  good,  and  therefore  he  may  consider 
hiB  immediate  duty  to  lie  rather  in  their  advocacy  than  in  a  larger  and 
more  stimulating  programme.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  con- 
structive side  to  the  writer's  philosophy  beyond  a  somewiiat  crude 
individualism,  and  an  objection  to  "  short  cuts  to  political  happiness." 
But  the  real  value  of  the  work  lies  in  analysis  and  criticism;  one 
cannot  underMtand  error  without /ee/tn^  the  need  of,  and  the  road  to, 
reform. 

W.  G.  FossoBT  Shitb. 

LONDON  STATISTICS,  1896-7  :  Statistics  printed  by  the  London 
Connty  Council  during  the  year  1896-7,  etc.  [czxvi.,  666  pp. 
Folio.    5s.    King.    London,  1898.] 

This  volume  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself.  It  makes  its  appearance 
abont  six  months  later  than  its  predecessors,  and,  instead  of  being 
attired  in  a  cloth  back  and  millboard  Bides,  it  is  in  a  mere  paper 
wrapper,  which  is  nothing  but  a  mockery  on  a  stout  book  of  792  pages, 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Of  the  illustrations  the  most  interesting  to  the  casual  reader  will  be 
the  diagram  Bhowing  the  amount  of  omnibus  traffic  at  different  points 
and  in  different  streets.  The  Bank,  of  couree,  comes  out  first,  but  not 
so  far  ahead  of  Charing  Cross,  Piccadilly  Circus,  Oxford  Circus,  and  tlie 
£Iephant  and  Caatle  as  might  have  been  expected.  Of  mere  streets  (as 
opposed   to  junctions  of  Btreets),  Oxford  Street  is  far  ahead  :   then 
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comes  the  Stnnd,  xfter  which  follows  London  Bridge,  The  nnmber  of 
omnibnseB  per  boor  at  the  Bank  is  774,  end  orer  London  Bridge  481, 
bnt  the  compiler  of  the  teble  hes  forgotten  to  saj  to  whet  honr  or 
hours  the  figure  eppliea. 

At  pp.  13<^146  the  results  of  the  London  census  of  1896  ue  giren 
in  greater  detail  than  id  the  BegiBtntr-General's  reports.  But  the 
subject  receives  little  attention  in  the  introdaotorj  memorandum.  The 
form  of  householder's  schedule  is  not  giTcn,  and  no  allusion  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  so  drawn  up  as  to  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  pwaona 
who  would  not  have  been  included  as  inhabitants  of  London  in  the 
general  census.  As  strengthening  the  suspicien  that  manf  persons  not 
Bleeping  in  London  on  the  night  of  the  census  were  wrongly  included, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  number  of  males  appears  to  have  increased 
too  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  females.  This  is 
exactly  what  we  should  expect  to  happen  if  people  temporarily  absent 
were  not,  as  they  onght  to  have  been,  excluded  from  the  census 
returns. 

The  stereotyped  complaint  about  the  distribution  of  the  Exohequer 
coDtribntions  to  local  taxation  is  repeated  from  former  volumes  without 
much  alteration.  Considering  that  London  only  gets  a  Uttle  less  than 
she  would  get  if  the  distribution  were  made  on  the  basis  of  rateable 
value,  and  that  she  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  she  wonld  have  done  if 
it  were  made  on  the  basis  of  population,  those  who  are  not  Londoners 
may  sleep  with  an  easy  conscience ;  especially  as  the  County  Council 
itself  adopted  the  principle  of  distribution  accordiog  to  population  in 
the  EqualizaUon  Act,  and  would  not  dream  of  adopting  the  principle 
of  distribution  according  to  rateable  value  between  the  City  and  the 
rest  of  London,  though,  after  all,  the  relation  of  London  to  England, 
and  the  relation  of  the  City  to  London  are  not  so  very  unlike.  The 
present  system  of  Exchequer  contributions  is  no  doubt  absurd  and 
pernicious,  but  that  it  gives  too  little  to  London  does  not  happen  to  be 
one  of  its  weak  points.  If,  however,  Londoners  think  that  it  does  give 
London  too  little,  let  them  make  up  their  mind  what  principle  of  distri- 
bution they  intend  to  advocate,  instead  of  adopting  a  policy  of  pin-pricks 
as  regards  the  present  system,  which  does  not  profess  to  be  founded  on 
any  principle  at  all. 

The  memorandum  contains  some  curions  examples  of  that  vfipn 
which  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  extraordinary  hatred  which  the 
County  Gonncil  has  managed  to  excite,  and  which  is  quite  different 
from  anything  which  prevails  in  any  other  town  in  England.  The 
statement  thnt "  the  duty  of  keeping  London  healthy  is  divided  between 
the  London  County  Council,  the  CorpcHation  of  the  City,"  and  other 
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locftt  aathoritiM,  maj  perhaps  pasa  ;  but  a  protest  ia  noeeauty  vhea, 
after  the  statement  (a  ridiouloiiB  one  if  "  industrial "  la  to  be  nndentood 
in  its  English  sense)  that  "  the  total  of  the  industrial  popnlntion  (tie) 
-was  1,013,077,  amoBly  746,868  males  and  266,214  females,"  we  are 
told  that  "  the  task  of  providing  this  large  industrial  popnlation  with 
the  neeesaar;  provision  of  sanitary  workshops  and  homes,  with 
efficient  means  of  traveUing  to  the  varions  centres  of  work,  and  with 
teohoical  education,  falls  upon  the  Gorernment,  the  County  Conooil,  and 
the  local  sanitary  authorities."  We  may  come  to  all  that  in  time,  no 
flonbt,  and  some  considerable  steps  towards  it  have  been  taken,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  others  should  be  taken  ;  bnt,  at  present,  work- 
ehope,  and  homes,  and  means  of  travelling  hare  been,  with  aoioe  vary 
trifling  exceptions,  provided  by  the  despised  capitalist — who  vonld  be 
bappy  to  provide  the  whole  of  London  with  an  efficient  system  of  electric 
tramways,  and  pay  handsomely  for  the  privilege,  if  the  Grovernment  and 
the  Connty  Connell  would  only  allow  him  to  do  so,  instead  of  declaring 
that  the  Embankment  is  too  beantifal,  Bayswater  Road  too  crowded, 
and  Whitehall  too  narrow  to  allow  of  the  slow  and  lumbering  bna  and 
the  expensive  cab  being  superseded  by  a  civilized  method  of  convey- 
nnce.  Things  like  this  are,  doubtless,  faults  of  manner  rather  than  con- 
duct,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  manner  rather  than  conduct  which 
inspires  likes  and  dislikes.  If  the  County  Council  really  desires  to 
smooth  away  the  friction  whicb  so  constantly  impedes  its  exoellent 
-work,  it  shoold  be  a  little  more  reticent  about  its  virtues,  and  send 
painters  all  over  London  to  paint  ont  "London  Connty  Connoil"  and 
the  fltUl  more  ofiensire  "  L.  C.  C,"  and  substitute  the  name  of  the  body 
of  which  it  is  merely  the  servant — "  County  of  London." 

Edwim  Carman. 

THE  FINANCES  OF  NEW  YOBE:  CITY.     By  Eowabs  Danb 
Ddbakd,  Fh.D.,  late  Legislative  Libarian  in  the  New  York  State 
Library,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Administration, 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Umvwsity.     [xii.,  397  pp.     Svo.    7*.  6d, 
net.    Maoraillan.    New  York,  1898.] 
"  When  writing  on  a  municipal  question,  if  (as  usual)  you  know 
nothing  about  it,  abuse  New  York,"  is  the  maxim  of  most  British 
newspaper  editors.     The  corruption  and  mismanagement  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  filth  and  roughness  of  its  streets  are  bywords  to  them, 
and  quite  lately  the  Standard  described  it  ss  turned  into  a  sort  of  bird 
cage  by  poles  and  overhead  wires.    Members  of  the  British  Association 
who  visited  it  last  year  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
information  when  they  found  the  much  viUfied  oity  a  great  deal  cleaner 
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than  most  British  towns,  and  entirelj  free  from  poles  and  orerhead 
irires.  The  pavement,  thongh  evidentlj  rapidlj  improTiug,  tru  Btill 
rough,  bat  excellent  when  compared  with  that  of  Qoebec  or  Uontreal, 
and  certainly  no  worse  than  that  of  onr  English  Preston.  Of  mis- 
management, the  onl;  gluing  example  iras  that  very  absenoe  of 
tramway-overhead  wires  which  is  soon  likelj  to  be  the  prond  boast  of 
Edinburgh  alone  among  the  great  towns  of  this  island.  Dislike  of  the 
wires  still  condemned  New  Yoric  to  horses  and  the  antiqoated  cable 
haulage  system  which  is  now  being  slowly  installed  in  the  most 
American- looking  of  all  British  streets.  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Corruption,  of  eoiirse,  is  not  likely  to  make  itself  obvious  to  the  casual 
visitor,  and  so  it  waa  with  interest  that  I  received  far  review  the  work 
now  before  me. 

After  reading  it,  1  begin  to  think  that,  even  in  respect  of  municipal 
corruption.  New  York  is  not  nearly  so  black  as  she  is  painted.  I  am 
not  exactly  prepared  to  maintun  that  Tammany  was  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  Tweed  an  amiable  philanthropist  who 
founded  a  polytechnic.  Doubtless  when  certain  writers  have  finished 
with  Henry  YIII.,  Nero,  and  Judas  Isoariot,  I  may  come  to  that,  but 
for  the  present  I  am  quite  content  to  believe  that  Tweed  and  his 
associates  stole  some  millions  of  pounds,  and  that  (be  political  organiza- 
tion which  had  him  for  some  time  as  its  boss  could  not  have  been 
altogether  admirable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  municipal 
corruption  of  New  York  can  have  been  nearly  so  great  and  continnous 
as  ve  "  on  this  side  "  have  been  led  to  believe  in  the  face  of  the  facta 
given  in  this  excellent  book,  which,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  written  by 
a  politician  or  a  professional  apologist,  but  by  a  reformer.  The  rateable 
value  of  the  New  York  of  1896,  if  calculated  according  to  English 
methods,  would  appear  to  have  been  about  £26,000,000,  and  the  rates, 
as  we  call  them,  amounted  to  about  £8,165,000,  which  is  about  7t.  Id, 
in  the  pound — a  high  rate  certainly,  but  one  which  ia  exceeded  by 
Manchester  and  Norwich.  Compared  with  those  of  London,  which 
tus  rather  more  than  double  the  population  of  the  old  New  York,  the 
rates  and  expenditure  seem  large.  London  raised  only  about  £9,000,000 
in  rates  against  New  York's  £8,165,000,  and  spent  only  about 
£12,000,000  against  New  York's  expenditure  of  £10,000,000.  The 
police  of  London  (county)  are  estimated  to  have  cost  only  £1,414,654 
againat  New  York's  £1,185,082.  But  considering  the  character  and 
wealth  of  the  populations,  we  should  expect  to  find  municipal  services 
very  much  more  costly  in  New  York  than  in  London.  As  regards 
debt — and  swindlers  usually  find  It  easier  to  rob  their  dnpes  of  capital 
than  of  income — New  York  was  better  off  than  Ijondmi,  for  its  net 
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debt  wu  £24,000,000  against  London's  £37,000,000,  and  abont  half 
of  it  appears  to  be  on  aoooimt  of  waterworke  and  dooks,  neither  of 
whioh  are  among  the  assets  of  London.  Erea  the  British  newspaper 
editor  has  nothing  to  sa;  against  the  New  York  water-supply,  and  Dr. 
Dorand  sajs  "  there  ia  promise  that  New  York  will  altimately  posseas 
the  best  dock  system  in  the  world,  ill  under  munioipal  ownership." 
It  maj  perhaps  be  held  to  be  a  bad  feature  in  -New  York's  finances 
that  the  school  expendUnre,  alone  of  the  greater  items,  was  a  good 
deal  less  than  half  that  of  London  (New  York,  £1,135,860  ;  London, 
£1,996,418,  without  countiDg  the  State  money  received  by  volnntary 
Bcfaools),  bnt  tbu  is  probably  explained,  in  part  at  any  rate,  by  the  fact 
that  the  old  New  York  is  a  more  pnrely  central  or  inner  area  than  the 
County  of  London,  and  for  tJiat  and  other  reasons  probably  has  fewer 
children  in  proportion  to  population.  The  absence  of  children  in  the 
New  York  streets  a  conspicuoas  to  the  British  eye.  Of  course  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  bo  said — and  Dr.  Durand  says  it— as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  "street  railway  franohiseB  "  have  been  gives  withont 
adeqoate  consideration,  the  city  only  receiving  the  paltry  som  of 
£60,000  a  year  from  the  tramways.  But  we  seem  to  have  heard 
whispers  that  tramway  influence  and  a  weak-kneed  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  ratepayer's  representatives  to  make  themselves  agreeable 
to  tramway  shareholders  have  not  been  altogether  unknown  in 
England. 

Dr.  Dorand,  though  by  no  means  a  pessimist,  is  not  very  eangnLne 
aa  to  the  future  prospects  of  Greater  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  great  improvement  in  the  government  of  the  larger  American 
cities  can  be  effected,  as  long  as  the  American  constitution  continues 
to  be  admired  and  the  states  retain  their  sovereignty.  The  curious 
belief  in  the  merits  of  the  constitution  tiaH  led  to  attempts  to  separate 
legislative  and  executive  power  which  are  altogether  out  of  place  in 
municipal  government,  and  seem  to  end  in  nothing  but  the  creation 
of  a  local  dictator.  The  state  system  has  led  to  the  great  cities  being 
at  one  time  not  free  enough,  and  at  another  time  too  free.  The  bad 
government  of  London,  where  London  is  worse  governed  than  other 
towns,  largely  arises  from  the  fact  that  London  ia  big  enough  to  be 
a  perceptible  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  great  cities 
of  America  are  mostly  for  bigger  in  proportion  to  the  states  in  which 
they  are  situated,  than  London  is  in  proportion  to  the  United  Kingdom 
or  even  England  alone.  Conseqttentiy,  they  are  neither  free,  nor 
controlled  by  a  strong  outside  authorityi  The  Tweed  Biug  could 
scarcely  have  saooeeded  as  it  did  if  New  York  City  had  not  been  aa 
large  a  component  part  of  New  York  Slate.     We  can  scarcely  suppose 
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that  the  preeent  local  diTiBions  of  the  TTnited  States  are  destined  to  last 
for  *'  ever  and  ever,"  M  children  Ba;i  and  probahlj  before  the  twentietli 
eentniy  is  deoadant  Neir  York  City  and  Chicago  will  have  become 
states  in  themselves,  and  have  parted  oompaay  with  New^  York  State  and 
IlUnoiB,  jost  as  Nottingham  and  Newcastle  have  parted  from  Netting- 
faamshire  and  Northnmberland.  The  separation  in  England  has  been 
of  advantage  to  both  parties  concwned  ;  we  can  onlj  im^;ine  how 
mnch  more  desirable  the  separation  wonid  have  been  if  Nottingham- 
shire and  Northnmberland  had  had  the  power  to  remodel  the  whole 
government  of  Nottingham  and  Newcastle  from  top  to  bottom  whenever 
thef  thought  fit. 

Dr.  Dnrand's  work  is  not  the  "  book  which  is  no  book  "  usually 
produced  on  manicipal  subjects ;  but  a  pleasant  looking,  nicely  printed, 
properly  arranged,  and  well-written  book.  Having  called  forth  such 
a  book  most  certainly  be  set  down  as  one  of  New  York's  clums  to  be 
eottridered  no  mean  city. 

Ed  WIN  Caxitan. 

MTESTEBN  CIVILIZATION.  By  W.  Cdnmmohaii,  D.D.,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  [xii.,  220  pp.  8vo.  it.  6d. 
University  Press.     Cambridge,  1898.] 

The  study  of  ancient  history  upon  its  economic  side  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  Dr.  Cunningham  is  to  be  congratnlated  upon  this  interesting 
attempt  to  bring  out  the  main  economic  features  in  the  growth  and 
diffiision  of  civilized  life  in  Western  Europe.  The  task  is  one  of 
peculiar  difficulty  from  the  lack  of  reliable  information,  for,  as  Dr. 
Cunningham  points  ont, "  the  social  and  economic  side  of  life  iraa  so 
familiar  to  their  contemporaries,  and  was  often  so  uneventful,  that 
chroniclers  have  rarely  thought  it  worth  while  to  describe  it  par- 
ticularly." The  inadequacy,  moreover,  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  prevents  our  interpreting  the  evidence  with  conBdence, 
and  opinions  still  difier  widely  on  such  questions  as  the  precise  aims  of 
Solon's  legislation,  or  the  exact  character  of  the  leather  money  of  the 
Carthaginians,  or  the  agrariau  systems  of  the  Germans  in  the  time  of 
Tacitus. 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  Dr.  Cnnuingham  throws  consider- 
able light  on  this  most  obscure  problem.  He  traces  an  unbroken 
tradition  of  civilised  life  from  the  earliest  times,  shifting  from  point  to 
point,  from  Egypt  to  Fhcenicia,  from  Phcanicia  to  Greece  and  fiome, 
from  Constantinople  to  Italy  and  France,  and  shows  how  the  great 
heritage  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  of  which  the  English 
nation  has  become  so  largely  the  possessor,  has  been  bnilt  np — in  what 
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fuhioQ  eaoh  people  hu  fnhorited  and  perpetiutad  tbft  tradition  it 
reoeiTed,  uid  what  eontribation  anoh  hu  added  of  ita  own.  To  r^tl^ 
aiipreoiate  the  epecial  contribntion  of  eaoh  country  or  people,  its  oon- 
ditioa  at  tha  epoch  wlien  it  had  attained  ita  highest  point  of  indostrial 
and  oommercial  prosperity  moat  be  examined.  Snoh  an  Inquiry  points 
also  to  the  reasonB  vliich  aceoont  for  its  decay. 

Of  all  the  ancient  nations,  Egypt  had  the  longest  continnons  history, 
uid  the  neoeasarily  limited  space  vhich  Dr.  Cnnningham  can  devote 
to  the  subject  has  caused  him  b>  omit  some  of  the  results  of  modem 
researoh,  which  might  haye  modified  his  conclusions  in  certain  matters 
of  detaiL  Its  physical  features  contributed  more  largely  perhaps  than 
in  the  case  of  any  other  people  to  its  great  ciTilizatioii,  which,  together 
with  the  power  of  maintaining  a  vast  population,  may  truly  be  described 
as  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  He  rightly  attributes  the  greatness  of  Egypt 
to  &»  exbaordinary  richness  of  its  products,  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
and  the  abundance  of  mineral  wealth.  This,  as  he  remarks,  is  the 
most  stable  basis  of  national  prosperity  ;  it  has  been  the  foundation  on 
which  in  cUfierent  forme  in  different  oenturies  the  wealth  of  England 
has  been  reared.  Of  industrial  Ufe  as  we  underetand  it,  there  are  no 
traces  in  Egypt :  the  great  works,  which  we  still  admire  there,  were 
aooomplishfid  by  slave  labour  or  foroed  labour ;  the  organization  of 
industry  was  a  form  of  prison  disidpline  or  a  method  of  taxation.  It 
was  essentially  a  great  land  empire,  and  never  attained  to  great  power 
by  sea,  in  this  respect  differing  from  other  early  peoples  who  hare  con- 
tribated  to  Western  civilization.  It  had  no  distant  colonies,  and  ita 
civilization  was  not  planted  in  other  lands  ;  thns  it  had  no  meana  of 
ntalntuning  political  control  over  distant  places.  To  this  cause  its 
decay  was  mainly  due.  "  Whatever  the  natural  resoorces  of  a  oonntry 
may  be,  nnless  there  be  political  security  and  political  power  to  direct 
energy,  or  to  maintain  favourable  conditions  for  the  display  of  energy 
by  others,  vast  natural  resources  may  be  wasted." 

Closely  allied  to  Egypt  was  Judsea,  and  though  the  civilization  of 
the  Israelites  occnpies  but  a  small  space  as  compared  with  tiiat  of  the 
other  great  nations  of  antiquity,  Judaism,  as  the  precursor  of  Chris- 
tianity, exerdaed  a  paramount  inflvence  in  shaping  the  ideals  and 
morality  of  Western  nations.  From  their  geographical  position  the 
Israelites  enjoyed  unique  facilities  for  engaging  in  trad&  The  great 
stream  of  commerce  between  the  Euphrates  valley  and  Egypt  passed 
right  throogh  the  land  of  Israel  from  north-eaat  to  south-west ;  that 
from  Arabia  and  Fetra  to  Damascus  and  Tyre  traversed  the  country 
£n>m  south  to  north.  There  was  thns  little  inducement  to  develope 
native  mannfaoturw,  and  Dr.  Cunningliam  sees  in  this  fact  the  origin 
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of  the  Jewish  contempt  for  those  who  undertftke  the  drndgerj  of 
Uborions  nuuiual  Ubonr.  Their  energies  were  devoted  to  the  raisiiig 
of  raw  products,  and  their  skilled  work  was  done  b;  foreign  artisans. 
The  heavy  taxation  within  the  land  bronght  about  revolt ;  the  exao- 
tious  of  food  from  the  Israelites  and  of  forced  labour  from  the  snbjeot 
population  beoame  an  intolerable  burden ;  the  kingdom  was  broken  up 
and  its  decline  can  thus  be  distinotlj  traced  to  eoonomic  oansea. 
Dr.  Cunningham  considers  that  the  deep  mark  which  the  Jewish  empire 
left  on  subsequent  civilisation  was  not  b;  contributing  a.nj  special  art 
or  definite  tf  pe  of  organisation,  but  hy  forming  a  race,  which  in  its 
dispersion  has  perpetuated  and  preserved  the  habits  and  oharaoter 
formed  in  Palestine  under  the  rule  of  Solomon. 

The  great  claim  which  the  PhcEnicians  have  to  remembrance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  the  pioneers  of  maritime  enterprise  and 
colonisation  in  the  Mediterranean.  Unfortunately  our  informatioD 
abont  them  is  meagre  in  the  extreme.  Almost  all  we  know  of  them 
eomes  from  incidental  allusions  in  the  records  of  other  people.  Their 
get^raphioal  position  gave  them  great  opportunities  for  commoroe,  but 
they  became  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  necessary  materiab,  as 
well  as  for  a  supply  of  labour.  They  had  no  political  unity,  and 
despite  their  wealth,  very  little  power ;  for,  as  Dr.  Cunningham  shows, 
wealth  by  itself,  divorced  from  political  organization,  may  be  a  source 
of  weakness  rather  than  strength  ;  it  may  tempt  the  cupidity  of  foreign 
invaders.  The  dependence  of  its  civilization  upon  the  products  of  other 
lands  was  an  element  of  instability,  and  its  decline  is  a  significant 
warning  as  to  the  concealed  weakuess  of  any  great  civilization  which  is 
built  "on  the  fluctuating  basis  of  trade." 

In  dealing  with  the  economio  systems  of  Greece,  Carthage,  Borne, 
and  Byzantium,  Dr.  Cnnningham  is  on  more  familiar  ground,  although, 
as  be  points  oat,  we  owe  so  much  to  Crreece  for  what  she  has  given  us 
in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  debt  we 
owe  her  in  regard  to  oar  social  and  industrial  life.  This  leads  him  on 
to  a  most  interesting  survey  of  the  City  as  an  eeonomto  whole,  and  in 
an  eloquent  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  he  justly  observes 
that "  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  heritage  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  also  includes  many  elements  which  we  owe  to  ancient 
Grreece,  and  that  these  are  not  the  leas  real  because  they  are  so  deeply 
hidden.  When  we  remember  how  thoroughly  the  oommeroial  hatnts 
of  republican  Bome  were  impregnated  with  Greek  inflaenoe,  and  how 
many  Greek  oolonies  were  included  as  members  in  the  Boman  empire, 
we  may  feel  that  we  have  thought  too  much  of  the  hands  that  reached 
out  to  us  the  gifts  of  civilisation,  and  have  not  duly  honoured  the 
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gntoioas  mother  from  whom  they  were  unt."  It  is  satisfftctory,  too, 
to  notice  that  Dr.  Caa&ingham  is  not  behind  other  modern  historiMii 
in  acknowledging  oar  indebtedness  to  the  Bjzantine  empire.  Of  the 
probable  eoonomic  canses  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  great  Boman 
empire,  he  omits  the  qneetion  of  the  character  of  the  popnlation,  to 
whioh  attention  hae  reoentl;  been  drawn.  The  decrease  in  the  native 
population  and  the  influx  of  more  prolific  foreigners  gave  rise  to 
practicailjr  a  new  race.  As  has  been  suggested  in  the  AlheHoum, 
"  possibly  it  was  the  silent  snbstitntion  of  a  mixed  Oriental  element  for 
the  old  Italian  stock  which  sapped  the  qualities  of  the  dominant  race 
and  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  northern  barbarians." 

JOHK  C.  MSDP. 

JOHN  BUSKIN.  SOCIAL  REFORMER.  By  J.  A.  HoBSOir. 
[336  pp.    8vo.     lOs.  6d.    Nisbet.    London,  1898.] 

"The  entire  purpose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  difficult  to  fathooi, 
and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  mistaken  In  guessing  at  his 
meaning ;  but  the  real,  (profound  mistake  is  the  fool's  thought  that 
he  had  no  meaning."  So  writing,  years  ago,  Mr.  Bosktn  in  a  phrase 
described  and  condemned  many  of  his  readers.  His  purpose  in  social 
reform  has,  from  complicated  causes,  been  misunderstood  even  by  his 
admirers.  They  have  been  men  of  letters,  caring  little  for  reform 
except  in  the  prevailing  Uterary  style,  and  chiefly  concerning  them- 
selves  with  the  master's  brilliant  rhetoric,  his  inimitable  turns  of 
phrase,  his  wealth  of  illustration.  Or  they  have  been  men  of  artistio 
bent,  wandering  spell-bound,  under  the  master's  guidance,  through  the 
squares  of  Venice  and  the  galleries  of  Florence,  finding  undreamed'of 
beauties  in  Tintoretto  or  in  Turner,  loth  to  believe  that  the  master's 
chief  message  began  at  the  confines  of  their  personal  interest  Or 
they  have  been  social  enthusiasts,  unlearned  in  the  economy  of  the 
schools,  bewildered  by  the  nomenclature  of  the  argmnent,  unfamiliar 
with  the  enemy  against  whom  is  directed  this  skilful  tilting.  Or, 
trained  in  all  the  methods  of  the  schools,  "  the  blending  of  passion 
with  argument  has  been  apt  to  cause  confusion  among  those  who  like 
their  reasoning  dry."  Even  the  bulk  and  elaboration  ot  Rnskin'a 
work  as  art  critic,  compared  with  that  of  his  books  on  social  reform, 
has  made  it  hard  for  the  best  of  us  to  appraise  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  ;  and  that  though  we  know  all  the  story,  and  nourish  a  personal 
gmdge  against  the  readers  of  Comhilt  and  the  publishers  of  Fnuer, 
who  caused  the  shortening  and  the  incompleteness  of  ViUo  thii  Latl, 
and  of  Munera  Puiverit,  which  Mr.  Hobson  declares  to  be  the  most 
brilliant  and  effective  exposition  of  Mr.  Buskin's  social  theory. 

Vol.  IX.— No.  1.  k 
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We  stood  iQ  need  of  a  guide,  and  Mr.  Hobson  offers  himself  in  that 
oapaoitj.  The  work  reaemblee  nothing  ao  mnch  aa  a  guide-book 
through  one  of  the  manjr-ceaturied  cities  that  Mr.  Boskin  loves  so 
veil.  Starting  out  alone  to  explore,  we  lost  oar  way  and  our  time. 
Some  ways  we  traversed  oftentimes,  and  some  we  never  found.  We 
came  back  confosed  by  the  numbwIeBS  appeals  to  our  emotions,  our 
memory,  onr  reason.  Starting  under  guidance,  we  find  onr  oxcursion 
planned  ;  we  are  told  where  to  look,  what  we  shall  see  when  we  do 
look,  even  what  we  shall  admire,  and  where  we  need  not  fear  to  criticize. 
Many  will  pass  from  Mr.  Hobson'a  book  to  that  serious  study  of 
Mr.  Buskin's  teaching  which  they  have  never  before  enterprised,  asd, 
cu-rying  Mr.  Hobson's  opinions  as  part  of  their  equipment,  will  discover 
on  Mr.  Buskin's  pages  what  they  take  to  be  a  pleasing  confirmation  of 
their  own  wisdom.  The  best  praise  that  we  can  give  to  a  disciple  is  to 
say  that  he  meets  with  the  treatment  accorded  by  the  world  in  general 
to  his  master. 

For,  though  Mr.  Buskin  at  first  hand  is  not  yet  nnderstanded  of  the 
people,  his  leading  ideas  have  incorporated  themselves  in  the  ideals, 
if  not  yet  in  the  customs,  of  everyday  folk,  blankly  ignorant  of  the 
source  where  they  borrowed ;  and  the  qnickened  interest  in  social  and 
economic  reform  dates  from  the  days  when  Mr.  Buskin  "  hnmanixed 
Political  Economy,"  "  vitalizing  and  moralizing  every  term  and  every 
process  "  of  a  research  no  longer  to  be  dismal. 

Mr.  Hobaon  calls  Mr.  Buskin  "  the  greatest  social  teacher  of  his 
age,"  great  alike  as  destructor  of  existing  evils,  and  as  constructor  of 
an  ideal  state.  Close  packed  with  careful  analysis  and  sound  criticism, 
the  temptation  is  to  quote  from  every  chapter,  nay,  every  page  ;  but 
the  book  must  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  this  one  qnotation  must  suffice, 
platung  in  vivid  antithesis  the  faith  that  Mr.  Buskin  overthrew,  and 
that  which  he  preached  in  its  stead. 

"  The  work  of  Mr.  Buskin  consists  in  this,  that  he  has  humanised 
Political  Economy.  Every  fact  and  every  process  is  stripped  of  its 
materialistio  or  its  monetary  garb,  and  shown  in  its  naked  truth  as 
*  vitality.*  '  The  essence  of  wealth '  consists  neither  in  bank  balances,  nor 
in  the  lands,  houses,  goods,  they  represent,  but  in  '  authority  over  men.' 
.  .  .  '  Value,' according  to  the  professional  economists,  is  not  a  property 
which  anything  possesses,  a  thing  has  no  '  value '  inherent  in  it ;  the 
'  value '  depends  npon  the  quantity  of  other  things  which  it  exchanges 
for.  Value,  according  to  Mr.  Buskin,  is  the  life^ustaioing  properties 
of  anything,  which  are  neither  dependent  upon  other  things,  nor  upon 
the  opinions  which  people  form  about  it.  Coat  of  Production,  according 
to  the  text-books,  was  the  quantity  of  money  paid  to  get  work  done  ] 
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cost  of  production,  according  to  Mr.  BoBkiii,  is  expenditure  of  life. 
Tlie  oaly  standard  of  utility  reoognized  by  the  orthodox  theory  is  & 
monetary  measure  of  desire.  Ur.  Ruskia's  utility  means  promotion  of 
life  and  happiness."  Such  U  "the  outline  of  a  Political  Economy 
which  is  primarily  concemed  with  the  production  of  healthy  life,  the 
manufacture  of  'souls  of  a  good  quality.' " 

To  say  that  Mr.  Hobson  is  a  positive  thinker  given  to  definite  state- 
ment is  to  say  that  many  of  his  readers  will  disagree  with  some  of  his 
conolnsiona.  We  hare  here  not  only  "  John  Buskin,  Social  Reformer," 
but  also  J.  A.  HabaoD,  Social  Reformer  of  a  later  generation.  We 
ore  face  to  face,  not  only  with  a  single  but  with  a  double  personality, 
and  the  interest  of  the  work  gains  enormously  by  that  faot.  Ho 
future  student  or  disciple  of  John  Ruskiu  can  afford  to  leave  it  unread. 
E.  A.  Babkxtt. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIFE.  By  Mas.  Bebna.si>  Bosakquet. 
[219  pp.     Crown  Svo.     Bs.  6d.     Macmillan.     London,  189S.] 

This  is  a  volume  of  essays  on  social  sabjects,  in  which  the  first  essay 
gives  its  title  to  the  whole.  Some  have  already  appeared  elsewhere  ; 
but  they  are  here  put  together  in  book-form,  as  a  contribution  to  social 
research,  and  are  on  sufficiently  kindred  subjects  te  present  a  certain 
unity  of  idea. 

Amid  snch  variety  there  is,  naturally,  inequality  ;  and  the  leading 
essay  is  not  the  best  introdnction  to  what  follows.  It  is  written  in 
colloquial  style,  and  is  full  of  simple  illustration,  intended  for  those 
uninstmcted  in  economics  ;  while  it  seeks  to  prove  the  axiom  that  a 
high  standard  of  comfort  (or  of  life,  as  Mrs.  Bosanquet  prefers  to  call 
it)  leads  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  worker,  and  thus  to  more  wants 
and  higher  wages.  So  for  the  doctrine  is  excellent,  and  one  that 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  inculcated  ;  for,  as  an  abstract  conception,  it  is  a 
solution  of  all  the  weary  questions  of  population  and  wages — the  key 
to  all  thorough  industrial  progress— the  answer  to  doubting  philanthro- 
pist and  despairing  economist  alike.  But,  good  as  all  this  is,  Mrs. 
Bosanquet  fails  to  pnt  it  quite  clearly  ;  her  economic  teaching  should 
be  more  concentrated,  more  logically  expressed,  else  It  leaves  the 
reader  confused,  because  without  connection  of  ideas. 

The  second  essay  deals  with  a  special  abuse,  that  of  indebtedness  in 
its  various  forma  of  pawning  and  borrowing.  Here  the  author  speaks 
with  far  greater  power,  bringing  to  light,  as  she  does,  facts  known  to 
her  personal  experience.  To  many  these  facts  will  be  astonishing ; 
for  the  extent  of  ignorant  living  on  credit  and  the  growing  burden  of 
debt  appear  as  a  terrible  nightmare  in  the  lives  of  the  poor — a  barrier 
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to  all  progress  and  refonn.  Ura.  Bosanqnet  raises  the  qaestion  of 
l^slation  on  the  sabject  without  fullj  ansveriog  it ;  bat  the  whole 
subject  is  worthy  of  more  general  atteation. 

The  third  and  fifth  essays,  again,  are  of  less  value  than  either  of  the 
foregoing.  One  deals  with  the  conflict  of  classes,  contrasting  England 
in  this  respect  favourably  with  the  Continental  nations.  The  author 
speaks  of  the  salntary  union  of  property  ami  work,  without  giving  any 
historical  explanation  for  the  merging  of  classes ;  no  definite  conclusion 
is  made,  and  the  essay  is  little  more  than  random  remarks,  true  enoogh, 
but  wanting  in  point  and  effect.  The  other  is  entitled,  "Psychology 
of  Social  Frogresa  ; "  and,  just  as  it  is  the  most  pretentions  in  the 
book,  so  is  it,  perhaps,  the  least  valuable.  But  as  it  was  originatly 
a  paper  read  before  a  philosophical  society,  it  need  not  here  be  criti- 
cized strictly  as  Uteratarc. 

The  fourth  essay,  like  that  on  "  Indebtedness,"  deals  with  a  new  and 
important  question  In  modem  industry  ;  it  is  an  attack  upon  the 
scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  and  of  which  there  is  an  expo- 
sition in  the  Economic  Senieio  of  April,  1898.  Urs.  Bosanquet  con- 
tends that  such  an  agreement  between  employers  and  workers  in  any 
one  industry,  in  opposition  to  buyers,  is  really  a  struggle  of  producers 
f^^nst  other  producers,  and  would  ultimately  lead  to  economic  dis- 
aster, since  it  would  tend  to  apply  chiefly  to  neceSHaries,  in  which  all 
are  consumers.  Here  the  author  reasons  with  abiUty ;  and  it  is  a 
qaestion  to  which  economic  principles  should  be  further  applied, 
since  it  is  obviously  oue  on  which  there  is  mnch  to  be  sud  on  both 
sides. 

Two  following  essays  deal  with  the  education  of  women,  both  general 
and  industrial  j  and  they  contain  mnch  useful  information.  Another 
describes,  with  observant  sympathy,  the  lives  of  poor  girls  and  lads 
who  have  just  passed  school  age.  These  are  full  of  insight,  and 
extremely  helpful  to  practical  workers. 

But  again  the  book  suffers  from  the  interpolation  of  unworthy 
material,  in  the  form  of  an  essay  on  truth-telling,  considered  as  an 
abstract  conception  ;  the  author's  object  evidently  being  to  excuse  the 
misstatements  of  applicants  for  charity.  Two  short  chapters  form  the 
conolnsioii :  one,  an  examination  of  Sir  Frederick  Eden's  State  of  the 
Poor  (1797)  ;  the  other,  an  English  version  of  a  Socratic  dialogue, 
bearing  a  good  moral  for  all  social  reformers. 

There  is  such  an  earnest  spirit  in  this  collection  of  essays,  that  one 
regrets  the  want  of  literary  enterprise  which  will  allow  the  mixture  of 
inferior  material,  and  so  mislead  the  reader  at  the  outset.  CriticiEed 
simply  as  periodical  literature,  the  essays  stand   high  enough ;   but 
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more  U  expected  of  a  permanent  prodaation,  and  rightly  so,  flveti  in 
these  days  of  hasty  publication.  Apart  from  this  point,  Mrs.  Bosan- 
quet  has  oontribated  mnoh  to  social  reform,  notably  in  her  examination 
of  special  practical  problems,  in  her  just  estimation  of  a  high  standard 
of  liying,  in  the  results  of  her  personal  obaervation,  in  the  tolerance, 
tiioronghnees,  clearness  of  her  methods.  All  such  work  most  tell ;  it 
can  only  be  suggestod  that  the  three  weakest  essays  should  be  omitted 
from  what  is  otherwise  so  sonnd  and  helpful. 

M.  W.  Whblfton. 

PROVIDENT   SOCIETIES   AND   INDUSTRIAL  WELFARE. 

By  E.  W.  Bb^bboos,  C.B.,  Chief  Begistrar  of  Friendly  Societies. 

[224  pp.  Crown  Sto.  2*.  Blaokie.  London,  1898.] 
The  pnblishers  of  the  VtctorioM  Era  Seriet  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  secured  the  services,  aa  author  of  the  present  volume,  of  the 
man  in  all  the  United  Kingdom  most  competent  to  give  sterling  weight 
to  the  information  so  bestowed  by  him  on  the  public,  the  present  chief 
of  the  office  which,  without  the  name,  is  in  fact  the  Ministry  of  British 
Providence,  and  who,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  opening  words,  has  "  been 
associated  for  nearly  tlurty  years  "with  that  office.  Mr.  Brabrook's 
style  is  always  easy  and  lucid,  and  although  his  book  oannot  be  recom- 
mended to  those  whose  attention  is  only  fixed  by  Mr,  Anthony  Hope 
or  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  it  ia  jfvobable  that  whoever  reads  the  first 
20  pages  will  not  stop  before  the  220th  (last  of  the  text). 

The  subject,  the  author  tells  ns  at  the  outset, "  is  ahnost  wholly 
limited  to  the  institutions  which  hold  a  relation  of  one  kind  or  another 
to  the  Registry  of  Friendly  Societies,"  and  the  sketch  in  the  introductory 
chapter  of  the  development  of  that  department,  from  what  might  be 
called  its  primeval  egg  in  the  appointment  by  the  National  Debt 
Commissioners  of  a  barrister  to  advise  them,  reads  almost  like  a  chapter 
in  Darwin.  In  treating  of  the  separate  classes  of  societies  with 
wbioh  the  office  is  connected,  Mr.  Brabroolc  begins  with  Trade  Unions 
(one  chapter),  then  deals  with  Friendly  Societies  proper  (four  chapters). 
These  are,  of  course,  the  most  important  chapters  In  the  book,  seeing 
that  according  to  the  latest  complete  return  of  registered  Friendly 
Societies  the  total  number  of  such  societies  and  their  branches  in  the 
United  Kingdom  was  23,998,  with  4,203,601  members,  and  £22,69S,039 
funds,  whilst  the  registered  Trade  Unions  hod  only  1,036,361  members 
and  £2,138,296  funds.  Co-operative  Societies  1,480,340  members  and 
£28,451,328  funds.  In  dealing  (chap  iv.)  with  the  "varieties  of 
Friendly  Society,"  Mr.  Brabroolc  points  out  that,  whilst  the  "orders  " 
were   "at    first,    like    Freemasonry,    mainly    oonviTial,   incidentally 
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fiharitftbl«,  and  not  proTidect,"  they  f orttmatet;  did  not  follow  the  ssme 
coorae  BB  the  FreemsBOiu,  in  securing  rs  members  "noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  the  first  nnk,"  bnt, "  consisting  of  members  of  the  sune 
rank  of  life,  and  uking  for  no  patronage,"  fonnd  the  way  open  for 
evolution  into  great  Friendly  Societies.  He  notioes  some  other  types, 
sach  as  those  of  the  "  HeertB  of  Oah,"  and  the  "  National  Deposit 
Friendly  Society ; "  indicates  the  limited  province,  bnt  within  that 
province  the  utility  of  the  "  slate  clab  ; "  and  points  ont  the  nses,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  abuse,  of  the  Medical  Aid  AsBociation.  The  fifth 
chapter  deals  with  Burial  Societies,  including  the  class  now  legally 
termed  Collecting  Societies,  to  which  are  asBimilated  for  certain  pur- 
poses the  Industrial  Assoiance  Companies.  The  sixth  chapter,  on  the 
"  Financial  Position  of  Friendly  Societies,"  is  fall  of  valuable  matter. 
Ur.  Brabrook  notes  the  fact  that  the  latest  series  of  obesrvations  yet 
made  on  sickness  and  mortality,  by  Hr.  W.  Sutton,  the  late  actoaiy  to 
the  Registry  Office  (published  1896),  ae  compared  with  previona 
observations,  gives  generally  "  an  inereaaed  liability  to  sioknees,"  bnt 
finds  it  not  easy  to  determine  "  whetbn  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
sickness  claims  are  actually  increasing  in  Friendly  Societies,  or  that 
previous  observation  consisted  mainly  of  societies  which  had  bad  a 
favourable  experience,  or  from  some  other  cause." 

The  seventh  chapter  deals  with  other  societies  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Aet,  viz..  Cattle  Insurance  Societies,  Benevolent  Societies, 
Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Specially  Authorized  (properly  speaking 
Hisoellaneous)  Societies.  Mr.  Brabrook  truly  observes  that  *'  the  reader 
will  {ffobably  be  surprised  to  find  how  multifarious  a  collection  of 
softies  may  be  brought  within  the  margin  of  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  and  how  large  a  space  of  man's  life  may  be  spent  in  association 
under  it."  The  "most  popular  specially  authorized  purpose"  is  that 
of  loan  societies  or  money-clubs,  one  group  of  which,  that  of  the  "self- 
help  societies,"  combines  relief  in  distress  with  loans.  Another  is 
that  of  Agricultural  Credit  Societies  or  Banks,  with  which  the  name 
of  Mr.  Horace  Pluukett,  M,P.,  is  now  especially  connected.  Some 
excellent  societies  have  been  registered  under  the  special  authority  for 
the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine  arte,  besides  which 
there  is  a  separate  one  for  the  promotion  of  music,  and  auoUier  for  the 
promotion  of  education.  (Under  this  a  society  has  been  registered 
"for  the  education  of  political  agents  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
renting  to  corrupt  practices"!)  There  are  special  authorities  "for 
enabling  persons  of  the  Jewish  religion  to  provide  for  the  due  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,"  for  "  the  promotion  of  the  riding  of  bicycles 
and  similar  machines,"  for  "  the  promotiou  of  the  science  and  art  of 
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eookin;,*'  for  *'pla7iag  the  game  of  qnoits,"  for  "the  promotion  ot 
the  purroit  of  angling,"  eto. 

Mr.  Brabrook's  chapter  on  "  Old-age  FeuionB  "  is  perhaps  the  oae 
which  will  find  opinion  moat  diTided.  He  continnes  to  hold  that 
"  there  ia  no  otiier  way  for  providing  for  old  age  than  by  thrift,  eelf- 
deoial,  and  forethonght  in  yonth."  He  points  out  "  that  by  an  ad- 
ditional eontribntion  of  IQi,  lOd.  per  annnm  beyond  the  19f.  which  he 
now  paye,  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Unity  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
coold  aeonre,  not  merely  a  fixed  pension  of  £13  a  year,  hnt  also  the 
cessation  of  the  payment  of  19«.  at  the  age  ef  sixty-five,  equivalent 
to  a  pension  of  £13  19<.  a  year.  Suppose  him  to  be  earning  20t.  a 
week  wages,  that  b  eqoivalent  to  increasing  his  oontribation  from  one 
week's  income  per  aanom  to  one  and  a  half  weeks'  income  p»  annum  " 
(pp.  116, 1 17).  But  bow  many  young  men  of  twenty-onedo  not  earn  20s. 
a  week  wages  P  And  how  many  more  may  reasonably  feel  it  their  da^ 
at  that  age  to  spend  what  they  can  spare  on  other  purposes  than 
providing  for  an  old  age  which  they  may  never  reach  P  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Chief  Registrar's  book,  like  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission to  which  he  belong,  witt  leave  the  crux  of  provision  for  old 
age  jnst  where  it  was. 

A  very  interesting  and  novel  diapter  is  the  next,  on  "  Workmen's 
Compensation,"  i.e.  for  injuries  ;  tiie  Workmen's  Compensation  Act, 
1897,  having,  as  the  Chief  Begistrar  points  ont,  introduced  into  the 
relations  of  employer  and  employed,  nnder  the  English  law,  the 
principle  of  insurance,  hitherto  only  applied  to  snch  a  purpose  on  the 
Continent.  The  connection  of  the  Act  with  the  Friendly  Societies 
Begistry  Office  is  that  employers  and  employed  can  only  contract 
ont  of  the  Act  by  common  consent,  nnder  a  scheme  certified  by  the 
Begistrar  to  be  not  less  favourable  to  the  workman  than  the  provisions 
of  the  Act.  The  certificate  may  be  temporary,  and  it  is  proposed  that 
it  should  generally  be  granted  for  five  years  and  six  months,  so  as  to 
allow  of  revision  after  each  quinquennial  valuation,  and  it  may  be 
revoked  on  the  complaint  of  the  workmen  (not  of  the  employer). 

The  tenth  chapter  deals  with  Co-operative  (technically  "  Industrial 
and  Provident")  Sooieties ;  the  eleventh  with  Boilding  Societies, 
vhich,  notwithstanding  fresh  legislation,  have  remained  still  somewhat 
under  a  cloud  since  the  failnre  of  the  "  Liberator  "  Society,  although  a 
diminution  of  £2,000,000  in  four  years  (1892-96)  in  the  value  of 
properties  in  possession  really  indioatee  a  sounder  financial  condition. 
Savings  Banks  and  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  form  tjie  subjects  of  the 
next  two  chapters,  and  the  details  ef  some  of  the  cases  which  oome  np 
for  decision  by  the  Registrar,  from  both  classes  cf  institutions,  are  not 
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nnintemtiag.  The  fonrteeath  ohapter  treati  of  "Othar  Piovident 
Societioi,"  beginning  with  Ballway  S&vings  Banks,  and  dealing  with 
Municipal  Pension  Funds,  Loan  Sooietiefl  under  tlie  Act  of  1840*  and 
the  certification  by  the  Registrar,  for  the  purpose  of  exemption  from 
rates,  of  societiea  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the  fine 
arts.  The  fifteenth  and  last  chapter,  on  ladnstrial  Welfare,  will  by 
the  general  reader  be  probably  fonnd  too  short.  Mi.  Brabrook  estimates 
at  £277,956,8 15,  independently  of  the  annnities  and  aasurancea  granted 
by  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the  aggregate  snmacctmiulated  by 
the  various  bodies  with  which  bis  office  has  to  deal.'  His  conclusion  is, 
"  that  after  every  allowance  has  been  made,  there  has  been  throughout 
the  Victorian  era  an  extension  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
Provident  Societies  that  is  beyond  comparison  greater  than  in  any 
previous  time  in  history,  and  has  been  the  instrument  of  widespread 
moral  and  material  benefit,  especially  to  that  section  of  the  community 
which  has  been  growing  steadily  in  political  importance,  and  is  oom- 
prehended  in  the  expression  '  the  industrial  population.' " 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

NOTK. — On  p.  137  Mr,  Brabrook  falls  into  an  error  already  oom- 
mitted  by  others,  that  of  treating  me  as  the  "last  survivor"  of  the 
early  Christian  Soaialists.  There  are  three  other  members  still  snr- 
Tiving  of  the  original  "Council  of  Promoters  of  Working  Hen's 
Associations." 

LABOR    COPABTNEBSHIP.     By    Hkmrt    Deuabest    Llotd. 

[351  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Harper.  New  York,  1898.] 
A  true  social  reformer  has  as  keen  an  eye  for  a  good  social  institu- 
tion as  an  experienced  sportsman  has  for  the  track  of  game.  Mr 
H.  D.  Lloyd,  well-known  throughout  the  economic  world  as  the  author 
of  Wealth  agaitut  Commonwealth,  had  read  in  his  American  home 
about  "People's  Banks,"  and,  " fascinated,"  as  he  says,  by  the  tale, 
packed  his  trunk  and  set  ont  for  Germany,  to  see  such  banks  for  him- 
self. Travelling  through  Holland,  he  took  Delft  on  his  way,  to  be 
present,  at  any  rate  part  of  the  time,  at  the  International  Co-operative 
Congress  then  being  held  in  that  place.  And  there  he  heard  tell  of 
labour  copartnership  and  tlie  eeonomic  emancipation  of  the  workman. 
The  idea  was  not  altogether  ae  novel  as  Mr.  Lloyd  appears  to  think. 
The  copartnership  chicken  was  not  by  any  means  actually  hatched 

'  A  certain  reduction  should  be  made  from  this  for  ra.inveetDtents,  e^ff.  of  the 
funds  of  Friendlj  Sodetiei  and  Trocb  Unions  in  Trostee  or  Post  OfBce  Savings 
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at  Delft.  It  had  crept  ont  of  iti  ahell  before,  and  ma,  aocording  to 
our  iBtfintioiiB,  to  reeeive  at  Delft  the  ase  of  its  vluga,  by  the  help  of  a 
definitioii,  vhich  might  be  counted  npon  to  explain  to  the  uainitiated 
what  it  really  meanB.  But  to  Mr.  Lloyd  the  message  was  a  new  one, 
and,  properly  to  take  it  in,  he  left  6«nnan  People's  Banks  and  Swibb 
referendum — ^whioh  he  had  likewise  intended  to  study — to  take  oare 
of  themseWee  until  his  next  visit  to  £urope,  and  travelled  back  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  there  to  see,  under  the  guidance  of  good  British 
co-operators,  what  **  forward  "  co-operation  has  managed  to  produce  on 
our  soil. 

The  little  book  here  noticed  is  the  oatcome  of  that  visit,  embodying, 
for  the  Iwnefit  of  American  readers,  an  account  of  what  the  traveller 
has  seen  among  ourselves.  Like  the  Queen  of  Sheba  coming  to  the 
court  of  King  Solomon,  our  visitor  has  been  truly  daisied  by  all  the 
Btupeudons  riohes  which  "  wholesale "  trading  and  "  wholesale  "  pro- 
duction have  laid  up.  But  he  has  been  struck  even  very  much  more 
with  the  wisdom  which  has  conceived  and  brought  forth  emandpating 
copartnership.  "Go  and  do  likewise" — such  is  his  oonnsel  to  his 
countrymen  ;  "  here  you  have  the  surest  means  for  solving  the  labour 
problem  and  bringing  about  indnstrial  peace."  The  advice  is  good,  but 
oiroumstances  are  not  perliaps  altogether  as  promising  as  Mr.  Lloyd's 
English  friends  hold  them  to  be.  Co-operation  is  by  no  means  unknown 
in  America.  Bat  co-operative  institutiona  were  fated,  under  Yankee 
"  'cntenesa  "  and  the  influence  of  what  Dr.  Lorimer  has  called  the 
spirit  of  "  corporation,"  to  degenerate  into  profit-hunting  concerns. 
We  know  from  an  official  report  that  the  American  People's  Banks, 
existing  before  the  Civil  War,  became  in  many  iuatauces  mere  gambling 
societies.  We  know  how  frequently  the  useful  institution  of  Loan  and 
Building  Societies,  which  has  built  up  whole  towns  of  working-men's 
dwellings,  more  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  is  being  abused  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  lender  at  the  expense  of  the  borrower.  More  similar 
instances  might  be  quoted. 

Seeing  with  the  eye  of  a  ready  pupil,  and  an  enthusiast  to  boot, 
Mr.  Lloyd  falls  into  one  or  two  little  errors.  The  story  of  co-operative 
agriculture  is  not  altogether  as  cheering  as  he  represents  it.  And 
certainly  Mr.  Holyoake,  Mr.  Greening,  and  myself,  who  were  the 
people  asking  for  a  definition  of  "  copartnership,"  cannot  fairly  or  truth- 
fully be  represented  as  opponents  to  that  which  we  asked  to  have 
defined,  or  as  advancing  our  motion  with  a  view  to  defeating  that  which 
in  reality  we  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  further.  It  was  with  the 
help  of  anti-copartnership  votes  that  our  motion  was  defeated.  Allow- 
ing for  these  little  slips,  Mr.  Lloyd's  little  book,  very  tellingly  written 
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ceruinlj'  makes  pleuant  rmUng  for  British  o(M>pentors.  It  ia  to  be 
hoped  that  it  may  proTe  DBefol  and  prodactive  of  resnlts  Kmoog  those 
for  whom  it  is  primarilj  intended. 

Hwmr  W.  Wotrr. 

OPEN  MINTS  AND  FREE  BANKING.  By  William  Bsocch. 
[179  pp.    Crown  8vo.    5:    Putnam.    New  York,  1898.] 

They  have  had  such  a  bitter  experience  of  the  miecbieTons  opera- 
tion of  legal  tender  acts,  in  America,  that  the  result  has  been  the 
emergence  of  a  school  whose  leading  principle  is  out-ond-ont  hostility 
to  ^t  money  in  every  form.  This  school  take  as  their  maxim 
Cemnschi's  dictum,  that  no  money  is  good  money  which  is  not  as  good 
after  it  is  mdted  as  it  was  before  ;  and  hold  that  the  stamp  oaanot  in 
any  circumstances  alter,  except  in  a  fraudnlent  manner,  the  value  of 
the  coin.  Of  this  view  Mr.  Brongh  puts  himself  forward  as  the 
exponent.  He  approves  Locke's  suggesdon,  made  in  1691,  that  the 
valne  of  the  guinea  should  not  be  fixed  by  statute,  but  that  the  coia 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate  at  whatever  fignro  it  would  fetch  aa 
metal ;  and  Mr.  Brongh  would  do  the  same  with  our  shillings  and 
half-crowns  now.  The  suggestion  is  plainly  an  impossible  one.  There 
has  been  visible,  I  think,  all  through  history  a  tendency  in  money  to 
separate  itself  into  two  branches,  the  standard  and  the  Bubsidiary,  In 
Borne,  when  silver  ousted  bronze  as  the  standard,  bronze  continued  to 
circulate,  as  Mommsen  tells  us,  at  a  oonventioDal  value  ;  and  sub- 
sequently, when  in  tiie  early  days  of  the  empire  gold  ousted  silver  as 
the  standard,  we  learn  from  M.  Babelon  that  silver  and  billon  moneys 
came  similarly  to  circulate  conventionally  at  a  value  above  their 
intrinsic  one,  while  the  aure »«,  like  our  sovereign,  passed,  in  the  last 
resort,  only  by  weight. 

Since  1872  the  use  of  silver  at  a  conventional  value  has  certainly 
experienced  a  great  extension  in  the  world.  At  the  present  moment, 
in  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and  in  America,  silver  coins  circoIaUng 
at  a  value  greatly  above  their  metallic  value  are  unlimited  legal  tender, 
and  in  some  countries  they  form  the  balk  of  the  currency.  The  system 
has  been  nicknamed  the  "  limping  standard."  Our  author  attacks  it  in 
unmeaanred^langnage,  under  the  name  of  "  Hybrid  Metallism."  It  is 
not  easy  for  an  outsider  to  see  what  harm  has  come  of  it.  Indeed,  to 
the  minds  of  most  practical  men,  the  Indian  currency  problem  would 
be  regarded  ns  solved  if  the  rupee  oonld  be  got  to  circulate  as  a  "  hybrid 
metal^'  atja  fixed  parity  with  gold,Cas  the  guilder  does  in  Holland  and 
in  Java.  The  Dutch  system  comes  in  for  much  denunciation  from 
Mr.  Brongh.    The  Dutch,  however,  themselves  seem  perfectly  well 
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Mtisfied  irith  it,  and  certunlj  it  hu  the  merit  of  nuking  no  noise  and 
ftttrftoting  DO  Kttentiou  in  the  world — the  highest  pnin,  perhaps,  that 
a.aj  cnireucj  ajatem  uan  earn. 

Mr.  Broogh  pnts  on  hu  front  page  the  vorda  of  Borke, "  Indi- 
ridnalitj  is  left  out  of  their  scheme  of  government  ;  the  Btate  is  all 
in  kIL"  He  himself  ndvocateB  free  trade  in  note  issues,  and  would, 
perhaps,  follow  Mr.  Spencer  in  advooating  free  trade  in  coinage.  The 
history  of  monetary  derelopment,  however,  instead  of  beiog  an  instance 
in  point  for  the  ultra-individualists,  is  ptir  exeellene'e  their  crvx. 
M.  Babelon,  the  eminont  French  numiBm&tiat,  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  earliest  coinage  was  all  private  coinage,  and  that  it  was  only 
subsequently  that  the  function  of  coining  was  taken  over  by  the  State. 
Similarly,  even  so  lute  as  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  note  issues  of 
England  were  all  private,  nncontroUed  note  issues.  Now  in  England 
and  in  most  civilized  countries,  if  the  notes  are  not  actually  issued  by 
the  Grovernment,  the  conditions  of  their  issue  are,  at  any  rate,  very 
narrowly  defined  by  statute.  In  regard  to  both  coins  and  not«s  it  nuy 
further  be  said  that  this  extension  of  tbe  State's  fnnctions  has  had  the 
cordial  approval  of  the  whole  practical  business  world.  The  snggesdon 
snrely  is  that  much  else  in  the  world  that  owes  its  origin  to  individual 
inventiveness  and  enterprise  may  some  day,  with  universal  approval, 
fall  under  the  supervision,  perhaps  nnder  the  management,  of  the 
State. 

William  Wakrakd-  CAnLiLx. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  BRITISH  COLONIES 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  By  Elkutob  Louisa  Lobd.  [139 
pp.    8vo.    The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.     Baltimore,  1898.] 

The  object  of  this  monograph  (which  forms  one  of  a  series  on 
"  historical  and  political  science  ")  is  to  describe  the  attempts  made  by 
the  English  Grovernment  to  turn  the  industries  of  its  colonies  in  North 
America  to  its  own  advantage.  These  attempts  present  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  mercantile  system.  They  consisted  of  schemes 
for  supplying  naval  stores  from  the  colonies,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
political  stability,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  economic  gun,  since  in  sneh 
trade  England,  instead  of  parting  with  coin,  sought  to  supply  ber 
colonies  with  her  own  manufactured  goods  in  exchange— an  arrange* 
ment  oalonlated  to  benefit  her  in  every  way. 

The  different  parts  of  the  subject  are  here  taken  separately.  First 
the  author  deals  with  the  early  attempts  to  systematize  the  importation 
of  naval  storee,  such  as  timber,  pitoh,  and  tar,  by  means  of  Chartered 
Companiea  and  otherwise.     These  were   all  more   or  less  failnres. 
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The  second  put  dealt  vith  the  efforts  of  the  Home  GoTernment  to 
enoounge,  by  meaos  of  booBtiOB  and  the  preserTatioa  of  woods,  the 
trade  which  it  had  formerlj  neglected.  The  third  and  last  part  de- 
scribes  the  economio  conflict  between  the  motber-43ountiy  and  her 
colonies,  ss  they  gradually  became  oonsctons  that  their  interests  in 
trade  and  commerce  were  at  variance.  This  division  of  subjects  causes 
some  repedtion,  and  also  some  departure  from  ohronological  order,  which 
maltes  the  general  impression  left  by  the  whole  somewhat  oonfnsed. 
The  book,  indeed,  is  to  be  Talned  as  a  collection  of  facts  rather  than  as  a 
convincing  treatise.  It  is  a  mass  of  details,  with  little  attempt  at  any 
general  oonclnsions,  and  shows  little  sign  of  the  author's  views — a 
tharanghly  colourless,  impersonal,  careful  narrative  of  events,  followed 
by  tables  of  statistics,  and  a  full  bibliography. 

Bat  the  statement  of  these  events  is  in  itself  full  of  useful  suggestion 
to  the  student  in  economics,  and  throws  a  light  on  the  better-known 
politieal  history  of  the  time,  more  especially  on  the  political  severance 
of  1776.  The  oonsUnt  disputes,  jealoosies,  mismanagement,  and 
ignoranos  attendant  on  colonial  policy  become  strikingly  apparent,  and 
cannot  be  wondered  at  when  one  considers  the  number  of  authorities 
in  the  case,  viz. :  The  Board  of  Trade  (from  1696) ;  the  Crown,  or 
rather  the  Privy  Council ;  the  Admiralty ;  the  Navy  Board  ;  and  later 
on,  Farliainent  itaell  The  task  of  control,  too,  must  have  been  an 
impossible  one  from  the  first,  since  the  oolonists  unconsciously  followed 
their  own  economic  interests,  and  no  r^^tations  could  Bt«m  the  tide. 
This  is  especially  observable  in  the  case  of  manufactures.  The  colonials 
were  not  permitted  to  obtain  manufactured  goods  from  any  eonntry  bnt 
England  ;  but  since  they  were  not  able  to  supply  sufficient  goods  in 
exchange — in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  for  developing  the  trade  in 
naval  stores — they  were  forced  to  develop  their  own  manufactures, 
which  were  then  restricted  in  vain. 

The  whole  subject  is  an  almost  irritating  record  of  mismanagement, 
and  the  study  of  it  tends  to  drive  the  reader  to  extreme  laittez-fairt 
opinions.  Doubtless,  indeed,  it  was  such  records  as  this  which  drove 
the  econamists  of  the  last  generation  to  the  laittez-faire  solntioa  of 
these  difficult  problems,  where  legislation  on  trade  matters  was  a  com- 
plex mass  of  incapacity  and  selfishness.  Id  the  present  case,  however, 
the  author  does  not  take  up  this  line ;  she  even  implies  that  the  Naval 
Stores  Act  of  1705  met  with  some  success.  It  was  passed  at  a  time  of 
political  crisis,  and  by  a  system  of  premiums  might  have  fostered  a 
Buccessful  trade,  had  not  the  Navy  Board  shown  indifference.  It  is 
certain,  on  the  one  band,  that  the  colonists  needed  some  guidance  and 
help  in  directing  their  industries  ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
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schemes  here  narrated  failed  even  from  the  mercBDtile  point  of  view. 
Xo  strong  Une  of  policy  was  followed— not  even  an  unwise  one  ;  the 
Home  Government  often  failed  to  support  its  own  officers,  and  its 
interest  was  spasmodic.  So  it  came  about,  bb  Miss  Lord  forcibly 
obiervea,  that  the  American  colonies  became  economically  independent 
before  they  proclaimed  their  politioal  separation,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  one  led  on  to  the  other — a  striking  example  of  the  importance 
of  economic  conditions. 

M.   W.  WHBLPTOif. 

SPIRITUAL  APPREHENSION :   Sermons  and  Papers.    By  the 

Bev.  J.  Llbwbltn  Daties,  M.A.,  D J>.  [854  pp.  8vo.  MacmiUan. 

London,  1898.] 

Dr.  Davies's  new  volame  of  sermons  and  papers  is  not  one  specially 

dealing  with  social  subjeotB,  as  was  his  volume  on  SocicU  QtuMtioiu 

(1885).     But  Itis  sense  of  the  iuterpenetration  of  the  spiritual  and  the 

social  is  so  deep  and  strong  that  it  pervades  the  whole  volume ;  and, 

indeed,  the  reprint  of  his  paper  on  "  Broad  Church  Teaching,"  read  at 

the  NotUngham  Church  Congress  iu  1897,  would  sufficiently  entitle  it 

to  notice  in  this  Beview.     Since  this  is  not,  however,  the  main  point 

of  view  of  the  volnme,  it  cannot  here  be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  the 

best  service  that  can  be  rendered  is,  perhtips,  simply  to  quote  a  few 

extracts. 

MavrUit  Chrittutn  Soeialimi.  "  The  bold  assertion  of  self-interest  as  the  cue 
or  snpreme  principle  of  indostr^  and  trade  roosed  Mauiioe  into  bis  most  vehement 
protests.  Instead  of  teadiiug  that  wciety  ought  not  to  bt  bnilt  up  on  eelf-intareat, 
he  declared  that  it  uku  not  In  his  Christian  Sodalism  he  was  not  merelr  prefer- 
ring one  economical  method  to  another,  he  iras  a  witness  for  Christ  and  His  sodal 
coustractions  agwiist  a  power  of  this  world  which  set  Christ  at  defiance ;  he  was 
nuuntaining  the  absolute  supremncy  over  human  life  of  tbe  laws  ol  the  Body  tA 
Christ '  (p.  124). 

Co-<(ptratian  and  Competition.  "  In  economic  life,  it  seems  idle  to  expect  that 
co-operation  will  ever  snperpede  and  exclnde  the  competitiTe  impulse ;  what  we 
may  hope  is  that  this  impulse  will  be  made  a  servant  and  not  a  master  "  (p.  170). 

Ckriitian  Trading.  "  How  would  it  be  if  all  money-making  and  money-spending 
were  umply  honeet ;  if  there  were  no  fraud,  no  overreaching :  if  even  bare  legal 
justness  of  dealing  were  observed ;  if  men  knew  that  ui  matters  of  busmess  they 
eonid  trust  one  another  7  Think  of  tbe  occasions  of  interconrse  that  are  created  by 
pecuniary  transactioiis ;  of  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  growth  (rf 
hnman  sentiments,  of  the  mnltitadinous  crossing  of  lines  of  demarcation  which 
they  involve.  But  when  vre  suppose  it  to  be  a  loyal  Christian  who  is  making 
money  and  spending  it,  we  must  credit  him  with  more  than  a  sbiintdog  from 
frand. ...  He  will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  any  man  without  the  Christian 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  be  friends  with  him ;  he  will  shrink  not  only  from  being 
but  even  from  seeming  to  be  unkind  or  ungenerous ;  he  will  be  possessed  by  the 
continnal  denre  that  nothing  which  passee  between  bim  and  another  in  buying 
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M)d  tiling  ma;  havs  a  tendeDc;  to  maks  Christian  bntberhood  betveen  them 
impoMible  "  {pp.  2U,  266). 

Progrett.  "  Yon  need  not  look  fai  bock  npon  hntnan  history  to  Bee  that  tiwie 
ix  progress  in  the  world,  and  pr<^reu  along  certain  lines.  Ton  perceire  that  the 
Supreme  Power  is  building  np  mankind,  or — to  nse  tlie  more  freqaent  langnage  of 
the  day— dereloping  the  human  race.  Daring  the  last  half-centntj  improrement  has 
been  "onderf  nllj  rapid  and  general,  in  this  conntry  perhaps  more  than  anynbere  else, 
bnt  also  throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  Now,  in  all  social  improTement  we  read  the 
purpose  of  the  Builder  of  mankind.  A  machine  does  not  grow  as  societj  grows ; 
bnt  continnal  improTements  are  made  in  machin«T,  by  which  it  becomea  moie  ' 
complicated,  more  efiectire,  and  more  admirable.  So  it  is  with  mankind.  Human 
society  i*  at  its  best  when  its  members  are  severally  happiest,  sod  the  largest 
variety  of  elements  are  contained  in  it,  and  those  elements  or  luembers  are  most  in 
harmony  and  fellow-feeling  with  each  other  "  (pp.  306,  307)- 

Trut  Denworaqf.  "  It  has  been  the  common  belief  of  political  philooophers  that 
such  a  thing  can  hardly  be  imagined  as  the  successful  governing  of  a  vast  and 
complicated  empire  by  a  democracy.  Well,  the  Lord  God,  in  His  providence,  has 
called  a  democracy  to  the  goremment  of  this  British  empire,  and  so  fsr  the  task 
has  been  performed  with  some  success.  Hitherto  hath  the  Lord  helped  ns. . .  . 
Tlie  question  is  not  so  much  whether  tlie  nUing  power  consists  of  one,  or  of  the 
few,  or  of  tlie  many,  but  of  wlutt  quality  the  rulini;  power  is.  A  Qod-fearing  people 
onght  to  govern  better— if  there  were  the  whole  world  to  govern— than  a  self- 
pleasing  monarch  or  a  corrupted  aristocracy.  The  point  of  infinite  importance  for 
us  English  and  for  mankind  is,  that  the  people  who  elect  the  British  Fariiament 
and  set  oar  statesmen  on  high  shonld  be  a  wise  and  religious  people  *  (pp.  33S,  333). 

It  is  easy  to  differ  from  Dr.  Davies  on  some  or  manj  of  his  conolu- 
eioDS.  I  do  ao  not  anfrequentlf  myself.  But  it  is  impoBsible  for  any 
one  not  bopelesHly  blinded  by  prejudice  or  stupidity  not  to  recognize  in 
him  a  man  who  thinks  deeply,  thinks  earnestly,  thinks  for  himself,  nnd 
never  says  but  what  he  thinks. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 


SHOET  NOTICE& 


MARY  WOLLSTONECEAFT.  By  Hblbnb  Eichteh.  [76  pp. 
8to.  1  mark,  70  pf.  Eonegan.  Vienna,  1897.] 
The  present  volume  is  a  short  exposition  of  the  life-work  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft,  set  forth  for  the  benefit  of  German  readers.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  to  add  much  that  is  new  to  the  aabject ;  but  it  is  plainly 
and  aympathetically  written.  The  leading  events  of  Mary's  Ufe,  and 
the  diatingnishiug  traits  of  her  character,  are  faithfully  given ;  nothing 
very  important  is  left  out,  nothing  unimportant  unduly  magnified.    The 
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writer  belieTes  atrongly  in  tbe  poasibilit;  and  necessity  of  improving 
Toman's  bocikI  and  moral  position.  Her  own  views  are  given  in  a 
short  final  cliapter,  in  whioii  slie  dwells  on  tlie  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  last  century,  nod  on  what  is  still  lacking  for  the  fnture. 
CerUunly,  if  Mary  WoUstooeciaft  belonged  to  this  generation  she  would 
still  find  abundant  material  for  preaching  reform.  But  she  oouE  also 
look  back  with  great  Batisfaction  at  tbe  progress  that  has  been  made 
since  the  time  wliea  the  VtndieatioH  of  the  Rigktt  of  Women  was 
written.  Physically,  at  least,  the  education  of  women  has  been 
entirely  transformed  ;  no  mother  would,  to-day,  encourage  her  daughter 
to  be  aunmic  and  delicate,  to  shriek  at  the  sight  of  a  moaae,  or  faint  at 
the  "frown  of  an  old  oow."  Morally  and  intelleotually,  too,  the  advance 
has  been  enormous,  even  if  there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  The 
opinion  which  we  hold  of  tbe  capacities  of  women  must  have  changed 
greatly  in  the  last  century  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  able,  by  a 
large  majority  on  a  second  reading,  to  affirm  tbe  principle  of  woman's 
right  to  the  franchise.  In  some  of  oar  colonies,  and  in  the  United 
Slates,  the  claims  of  women  are  even  more  fully  recognized.  The 
progress  on  the  continent  of  Europe  has  been  rather  less.  But  progress 
there  has  been,  and  the  publication  of  such  works  as  the  present  notice 
of  Mary  Wollatonecraft  show  that  the  movement  towards  refonn  is 
not  at  a  standstill. 

TU£  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM.  Edited  by 
WiLLiui  D.  P.  Bliss,  [vii.,  1439  pp.  8vo.  30f.  Funk  £ 
WagnalL  New  York,  1897.] 
This  is  a  very  ambitious  work.  "  Its  aim  has  been  to  give  on  all 
the  broad  range  of  social  reform  the  experience  of  the  past,  the  facts  of 
the  present,  the  proposals  for  the  fnture."  In  answer  to  the  obvious 
objection  that  such  a  programme  would  include  a  history  of  the  world 
the  editor  explains  that  this  encyclopedia  aims  to  diBtinguish  between 
subjects  that  belong  mainly  to  tbe  individual  aad  those  that  belong 
mainly  to  society.  In  spite  of  this  explanation  a  sense  of  proportion  is 
often  wanting  in  the  arrangement  of  the  articles.  About  the  same  number 
of  lines  are  devoted  to  Moses  and  to  Plato  as  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Fabian  society.  The  biographies  of  many  living  persons  whose 
connection  with  social  reform  has  neither  been  important  nor  significant 
are  given  ;  while  the  names  of  others  far  more  intimately  connected 
with  tbe  movement  are  omitted.  The  dates  are  not  always  correct. 
Too  much  has  been  attempted,  and  the  result  is  some  absurdities  and 
some  omissions.  This  is  a  pity,  for  there  is  much  useful  information 
in  the  book.    Many  of  the  articles  ore  by  the  best  authorities  on  ths 
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subjects  ;  and  some  of  the  longer  articles  have  been  compiled  from  tbe 
works  of  well-known  writers.  An  honest  endeavonr  seems  to  hare 
been  made,  in  eaeh  case,  to  give  both  sides  of  tbe  question, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  By  Alfred  Marshall 
[Vol.  i.  xzix.,  820  pp.  12*.  6d.  net.  Macmillan.  London, 
1898.] 

We  do  not  pat  "fourth  edition"  in  the  heading  of  thia  notice, 
becanse,  by  some  cnrious  freak,  the  words  have  been  omitted  from 
the  title-p^e  of  the  book.  We  can  imagine  the  rage  of  some 
economic  bistorian  of  the  future,  who  will  believe  he  has  come  across 
■  oheap  copy  of  the  rare  first  edition,  till  he  verifieB  the  date  or  tnrns 
over  the  page  and  finds  "  Preface  to  the  Fourth  Edition." 

The  changes  made  are  less  than  in  tbe  second  and  third  editions, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  find  that  the  order  of  books  and  chapters  has  not 
been  altered  at  all,  and  that  even  the  pages  of  the  third  and  fourth 
editions  generally  correapond  Bufficiently  to  make  reference  not  very 
difficult.  Book  iiL,  however,  has  changed  its  name  from  "Demand 
and  Consumption,"  to  "  On  Wants  and  their  Satisfaction,"  which 
reminds  us  of  Adam  Smith's  opening  his  lectures  with  the  "  Katoral 
Wants  of  Mankind."  Chap.  iii.  in  this  book,  which  was  "  The  Law 
of  Demand,"  is  now  " Gradations  of  Demand;"  and,  in  the  title  of 
chap,  iv.,  "  Elasticity  of  Wants "  takes  the  place  of  "  Elasticity 
of  Demand."  In  the  titles  of  tbe  chapters  of  book  iv.,  "Demand 
and  Supply  in  relation  to  Labour,  Capital,  Business  Power,  sod 
Industrial  Organization "  is  replaced  by  "  Earnings  of  Laboar," 
"  Interest  of  Capital,"  and  "  Profits  of  Capital  and  Business  Power.^* 
These  alterations  in  tities  are  typical  of  those  made  in  the  text. 
Everywhere  a  most  praiseworthy  aspiratlou  after  greater  simplicity 
and  avoidance  of  unnecessary  technicalities  may  be  observed.  Even 
"  consumer's  rent "  is  "  best  called  simply  eotuumet'a  gurplut." 

We  hope  that  we  may  soon  see  the  first  edition  of  vol.  ii. 
Professor  Marshall's  sound  views  on  currency  and  taxation  are  mnch 
needed  in  these  days  of  gold  and  silver  associations  and  attempts  to 
push  the  burden  of  local  taxation  off  the  persona  who  benefit  by  the- 
expenditure  of  the  sums  raised. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION    OF  INDUSTRY.' 

riIHE  Bubject  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  bring  be£ore  you  is 
-*-  HO  vast,  that  I  caji  do  little  more  than  propose  questions 
for  after  consideration,  and  endeavour  to  show  how  nearly  they 
concern  as.  The  organization  of  industry,  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  is  seen  to  be  the  organization  of  national 
life.  As  citizens  we  are  all  bound  to  be  workers ;  and  it  bae 
been  one  of  my  chief  joys  to  watch  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the 
master-thonghts  of  corporate  obligation  and  corporate  inter- 
dependence, till  now  it  is  (may  I  not  say  ?)  universally  acknow- 
ledged among  Englishmen  that  we  all  belong  to  one  body,  in  which 
the  least  member  has  hia  proper  function.  For  as,  then,  the 
organization  of  industry  is  such  a  co-ordination  of  the  forces 
of  the  nation  as  will  issue  in  the  noblest  national  life,  to  which 
each  worker  in  due  measure  brings  his  individual  service,  while 
be  shares  in  its  fulness  according  to  hia  capacity.  It  will  be 
directed,  not  only  to  the  production  of  material  wealth,  but 
also  to  the  development  of  personal  character.  It  will  take 
account  of  those  to  whom,  in  the  stress  of  our  present  circum- 
stances, no  appropriate  employment  is  open.  In  other  words, 
a  perfect  industrial  organization  will  lead  to  the  harmonious 
use  of  all  the  resources  of  the  nation,  its  treasures  of  physical 
strength  and  skill,  of  capital,  of  intelligence,  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  common  good ;  it  will  be  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  healthy 
discipline  and  satisfaction  of  the  whole  of  each  individual  life ; 
it  will  deal  with  the  masses  of  the  unemployed  and  of  the 
partially  employed  j  and,  though  I  cannot  accept  the  measures 
which  the  minority  of  the  Labour  Commission  recommended, 
I  am  ready  to  accept  their  statement  that  it  is — 

'  An  addran  to  the   Maodeifield   Branch  of    the    Cbrutian    Sodal  Daiou, 
Oct.  26, 1898. 
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"high  time  that  the  whole  streogth  and  inflaeace  ...  of  the 
Gommniut;  should  be  deliberately,  patiently,  and  perBiBtently  used  to 
raise  the  standard  of  life  of  its  weaker  .  .  .  members."  * 

The  practical  recognition  of  such  a  view  of  the  organization 
of  industry  cannot  but  seriously  influence  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  this  ia  our  paramount  aim.  In  eveiy  arrangement 
we  ore  bound  to  aim  at  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  not  at 
the  separate  advantage  of  any  person  or  class.  We  are  hound 
to  consider  the  relation  of  all  claaaea  to  the  nation,  and  not 
only  the  relation  of  one  class  to  another. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  condition  of  the  attainment  of  this 
supreme  end,  we  must  endeavour  to  secure  that  each  workman 
should  be  proud  of  his  work — that  he  shall  fulfil  it  as  a  servant 
of  his  country  with  a  soldier's  pride,  ministeiing  to  his  country's 
truest  glory,  and  therefore  eiyoying  it  There  cannot  be  stable 
industrial  peace  till  the  whole  people  is  inspired  by  this  feeling. 
And  national  growth  tends  to  make  the  necessity  of  the  feeling 
more  clear  and  its  realization  easier.  Healthy  development 
involves  a  continuous  diflerentiation  of  function  in  the  parts 
of  the  body  which  makes  them  more  dependent  one  on  another, 
and  no  less  surely  prepares  the  way  for  a  closer  connection 
between  them. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  the  nation  only;  but  the  nation 
itself  is  a  member  of  the  race.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
beyond  ourselves  in  tiie  organization  of  industry.  In  fulfllling 
oar  national  duty  we  shall  at  once  strive  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  advantages  which  we  ourselves  have,  our  moral 
endowments  no  less  than  oar  physical  wealth ;  and  also  care- 
fully abstain  from  hindering  others  in  their  efibrts  to  do  what 
they  can  do  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  ourselves.  Juat  as  we 
shall  not  seek  a  monopoly  for  an  individual  or  for  a  class, 
we  shall  not  seek  a  monopoly  for  our  nation.  We  shall  keep 
in  view  tJie  good  of  the  race,  for  which  all  nations  are  called 
to  be  fellow-workers. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  ia  an  unattainable  ideal    But,  in 

any  case,  unattainable  ideals  are  the  guiding  stars  of  life. 

'  Report  <(fthe  Labour  Comintitfon,  p.  146. 
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They  convert  movement  into  progresa  If  we  acknowledge 
them  they  fix  oar  goal,  and  enable  us  to  strain  towards  it 
with  nndistracted  and  onwaated  eSbrt. 

■And  is  it  tinattainable  ?  Listen  to  the  sammaty  of  the 
description  lately  given  by  an  English  official  of  a  people 
whom  we  regard  as  uncivilized — 

"All  the  people  [in  Barmft]  are  on  the  aame  level.  .  .  .  All  eat 
mueh  the  Bsme  food,  aU  dress  much  alike.  The  amuBaments  of  all  are 
the  same,  for  entertaimnenta  are  alwajs  free.  So  the  Bunn&n  does 
not  care  to  be  rich.  It  is  not  in  his  nature  to  desire  wealth,  it  is  not 
in  his  nature  to  desire  to  keep  it  when  it  comes  to  faim.  .  ,  ,  After  bis 
own  little  wants  are  satiafied,  after  he  has  bought  himself  a  new  silk, 
after  ho  has  given  his  wife  n  gold  bangle,  after  he  baa  called  all  bis 
village  together  and  entertained  them  with  a  dramatic  entertaiuneot — 
sometimes  even  before  all  this — he  will  spend  the  rest  in  cbaritj.'" 

"  He  will  build  a  pagoda  to  the  honour  of  the  great  teacher,  where 
men  may  go  to  meditate  on  the  great  laws  of  existence.  He  will  build 
a  monastery  sohool,  where  the  village  lads  are  taught,  and  where  each 
villager  retires  some  time  in  his  life  to  learn  the  great  wisdom.  He 
will  dig  a  well,  or  build  a  bridge,  or  make  a  rest-house.  And  if  the 
sam  be  very  small  indeed,  then  he  will  build,  perhaps,  a  Uttle  house 
— » tiny  little  house — to  hold  two  or  three  jars  of  water  for  travellers 
to  drink.  And  be  will  keep  the  jars  full  of  water,  and  put  a  little 
ooooannt  shell  to  act  as  a  cup." ' 

**  There  are  no  guilds  of  trade,  or  art,  or  science.  If  a  man  discovered 
a  method  of  working  silver,  say,  he  never  hid  it,  but  made  it  common 
property."  • 

"  He  wants  his  life  to  be  a  fall  one,  and  he  wants  leisure  to  teaoh 
his  heart  to  enjoy  .  .  ,  ;  for  he  knows  that  you  must  learn  to  enjoy 
yourself,  that  it  does  not  come  naturally,  that  to  be  happy  and  good- 
natured  and  open-hearted  requires  an  educatioQ.  .  .  .  His  religion 
tells  him  that  the  first  of  all  gifts  is  sympathy ;  it  is  the  first  step 
towards  wisdom,  and  he  holds  it  true."  * 

But  these  men,  I  may  he  told,  are  moulded  by  mystical 
recluses.  Hear,  then,  the  words  which  a  great  physician 
addressed  to  his  students  sixty  years  ago — 

"  Happy  indeed  is  that  man  whose  mind,  whose  moral  nature,  and 

whose  spiritual    being  are  all  harmoniously  engaged   in  the  daily 

'  H.  Fielding,  Th»  Sovl  of  a  People,  p.  117- 

•  Id.,  p.  lis.  •  Id.,  p.  116.  •  Id.,  p.  123. 
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business  of  his  life  ;  with  whom  the  aame  ftct  has  become  his  own 
happiness,  a  dispensation  of  mercy  to  his  feUow-creaturee,  and  a 
worship  of  God," ' 

Let  me,  then,  assume  the  ideal,  and  use  it  as  a  test  for  existing 
iDdustrial  oi^aDizatioos.  With  this  purpose  ia  view,  we  shall 
inquire  what  are  their  moral  as  well  as  their  material  effects : 
what  are  the  motives  which  they  are  likely  to  strengthen  or  to 
discourage  ?  We  shall  observe  whether  they  leave  scope  for 
individual  initiation  in  work,  for  the  introduction  of  better 
methods,  for  vigorous  enterprise ;  and  also  whether  they  guard 
the  social  destination  of  every  advance.  We  shall  watch  for 
the  signs  which  they  show,  that  the  prospect  of  material  gain 
is  not  necessary  to  stimulate  exertion,  and  that  we  may  hope  in 
due  time  to  extend  to  other  occupations  the  law  muveraally 
recognized,  as  we  read,  among — 

"  the  members  of  the  [medical]  profession,  that  all  improvements  or 
inventions  are  the  common  property  of  the  entire  bodj,  and  are  never 
to  be  held  as  secrets  for  the  aggrandisement  of  one  individnal."  * 

We  shall  consider  how  far  they  justify  us  in  believing  that  the 
joy  of  service  may  be  the  inspiration  EUid  the  reward  of  labour. 
1.  The  most  important  and  stable  industrial  combinations 
which  exist  at  present  are  those  of  the  employed — the  trade 
unions.  These  have  now  obtained  perfect  freedom  and  legal 
recognition.     It  has  been  calculated  that  they  include — 

"  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  adult  male  mannal-working  class,  or, 
roughlj,  one  man  in  five ;  but  these  are  massed  in  certain  industries 
and  districts  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  powerful  majority  of  the 
working-clasB  world."  ' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  greatness  and  value  of  the 
.  moral  effect  of  trade  unions.  They  provide  for  their  members 
an  education  in  self-government.  They  create  in  them  a  new 
spirit  of  confidence,  self-respect,  and  of  generous  independence. 

'  Collected  worki  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Latham,  vol.  ii.  p.  24.  I  owe  the  knowledge  of 
this  noble  pauage  to  Sir  H.  W.  Adand'i  Addrtu  on  the  UnveUing  i^fthc  Slatw 
(ifSgdmham,  p.  17. 

'  Hinton,  Life  awl  Lettere,  p.  41. 

*  Webb,  Hi^orf^Trade  t/^nMnunHp.  411-  . 
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They  call  ont  in  the  leaders  powers  of  basiness  luid  counsel ;  and 
in  the  strongest  onions  there  is  a  temper  of  loyal  obedience  in 
tile  whole  body,  through  which  minor  disputes  with  employers 
can  eauly  be  settled. 

The  economic  effects  of  trade  unions  are  more  chequered  or 
uncertain.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  can  raise  wages  directly 
except  by  linuting  the  supply  of  labour,  in  itself  a  grave  evil, 
though  they  enable  their  members  to  hold  out  for  a  reserved 
price. 

And,  at  the  some  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  naturally 
tend  to  limit  enterprise,  to  discourage  new  inventions,  to 
check  vigorous  ability,  to  acquiesce  in  a  minimum  standard 
of  efficiency.^  In  large  works  they  separate  employers  and 
employed.  They  confine  their  attention  to  the  good  of  a  class, 
and  members  of  a  trade  union  are  often  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  general  conditions  of  their  trad&  Weak  unions,  again,  by 
their  restlessness  drive  away  capital. 

Bat  the  disadvantages  of  trade  unions  are  not  inherent  in 
them.  Representatives  of  different  unions  might  study  carefully 
the  conditions,  the  peculiarities,  the  relations  of  their  several 
industries.  In  such  a  way  equitable  conclusions  could  be 
obtained  on  complicated  questions  which  cannot  be  fairly  dealt 
with  by  indiscriminate  le^slation,  as  the  length  of  the  working- 
day,'  the  grading  of  work,  overtime,  piece-work.  A  labour 
conncil  of  this  kind  would  serve  the  interests  of  all,  and  avoid 
the  danger  of  a  federation  of  unions  for  aggressive  purposes. 

%  The  unions  of  employers  are  for  the  most  part  less  coherent 
than  the  unions  of  the  employed.  Still  they  fulGl  an  important 
function  under  our  present  circumstances.  They  secure  the 
management  of  a  business  to  the  most  skilled.  In  some  degree 
they  temper  competition;  and,  perhaps,  by  closer  co-operation 
they  might  do  something  to  remove  the  grave  evils  of  specula- 
tive production.' 

But  from  the  national  point  of  view  the  greatest  value  of  strong 
awwxriations  of  employed  and  of  employers  is  that  they  prepare 

'  Marsh*]),  Ewnomici  of  Indmtry,  p.  891,  n.  l  '  Ibid.,  p.  872. 

'  Hobson,  The  Problem  qfthe  Unemplej/ed,  p.  S7. 
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the  way  for  Joint  Boards,  in  which  all  the  circmnstances  of  a 
trade,  conditions  of  work,  production,  markets,  may  be  considered 
by  representatives  of  both  on  eqnal  terms.  Such  a  board,  with 
fullest  powers,  existed  for  a  short  time  in  the  Conciliation  Board 
of  the  Durham  Coal  Trade ;  and  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Arbitration  for  the  Manufactured  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  of  the 
North  of  England,  with  a  narrower  scope,  has  for  nearly  thirty 
years  rendered  noble  service  to  a  great  industry. 

It  is  to  such  boards  we  must  look  for  the  sure  development 
of  intelligence  and  good  will,  which  will  not  only  bring  settle- 
ment to  disputes,  but  also  prepare  the  way  for  that  hearty 
co-operation  of  capital  and  labour  for  which  we  look.  This 
must  rest  upon  a  free  personal  devotion  to  a  common  cause. 
Compulsion  is  wholly  iuefiective  in  such  a  casa'  Collectivism 
puts  on  one  side  the  spring  of  energy.  There  cannot  be  any 
nationalization  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  without 
these  capital  and  labour  are  paralyzed. 

3.  Ueanwhile,  as  we  keep  our  ideal  in  view,  there  are  many 
signs  of  hope.  Not  only  are  there  large  works  in  England  which 
rival  the  idyllic  pictures  of  the  factories  of  Connecticut,'  but 
there  are  also  among  us  various  tj'pes  of  voluntary  associations, 
representing  different  principles,  which  bring  employers  and 
employed  into  friendly  relationship. 

The  New  Trades  Combination  of  Mr.  E  J.  Smith,  which  the 
founder  has  described  in  the  Economic  Review^  has  had  the 
test  of  seven  years'  experience  in  his  own  trade ;  and  he 
states  that  "  five  hundred  manufacturers  and  twenty  thousand 
work-people  "  can  witness  to  the  benefits  gained  by  it  in  4  lai^e 
range  of  limited  industries.  The  scheme  rests  upon  the  principle 
"  that  no  one  ought  to  manufacture  and  sell  an  article  without 
making  a  profit  on  the  transaction,"  To  this  end,  all  the  members 
of  a  trade  are  invited  to^ 

"  establish  a  system  of  cost-taking  which,  while  it  may  not  be  all  tlist 
could  be  desired    whan  tested    br    the   special  circumstances    of  aay 

'  Riport  oftkt  Labour  CommUtion,  p.  C8.    I  cannot  conuder  the  rasult  of  tegis- 
laUoR  in  Kew  Zealand  encouragini^ 
*  Pidgeon,  Old  World  QuMliont  and  New  World  Antwers. 
'  April,  1898. 
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individnkl  busineas,  w  etill  all  that  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
thronghont  an  entire  trade  a  aelliag-price  for  each  manofaotared  article, 
which  will  bring  a  legitimate  and  reasonable  profit  to  each  maker  with- 
out uuduty  taxing  the  purchaser," ' 

If  thU  is  done,  a  corresponding  association  of  work-people  is 
formed;  and  "the  employers  engage  to  employ  none  but  union 
workmen,  and  workmen  engage  to  work  for  none  but  onion  or 
associaUon  employers."  The  current  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  are  accepted,  but  a  bonus  is  added  to  the  wages  out  of  the 
profits  "fixed  upon  the  proportion  which  the  wages  bear  to 
the  selling  price  of  the  article."  ^  A  Wages  and  Conciliation  Bo&rd 
is  formed,  to  which  "  all  questions  as  to  rise  or  fall  of  profits  or 
the  fixing  of  new  prices  "  are  "  first  submitted,"  and  by  which 
"  all  disputes  are  settled ; "  hut  the  "  employers  have  full  control 
over  the  management  of  their  works." 

This  very  brief  sketch  ^vea,  I  think,  in  Mr.  Smith's  words, 
a  fair  view  of  the  scheme.  The  scheme  has,  we  are  told,  suc- 
ceeded in  practice,  but  it  is  open  to  grave  theoretical  objections, 
of  which  account  must  be  taken.  There  is  a  danger,  to  quote 
the  words  of  the  Report  of  tlie  Lahowr  Com/mia^on,  lest  such 
associations  may — 

"obtain  virtually  the  aame  power  with  regard  to  fixing  prices,  and 
determining  the  methods  of  production,  that  similar  associations  have 
derived  in  earlier  times  from  legal  monopolies."  ^ 

There  is,  to  mention  one  point  only,  no  effective  limit  on  the 
"  fair  profit "  which  is  to  be  charged.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the 
amount  must  not  represent  "  the  opinion  of  a  single  individual, 
but  that  formed  by  the  common  sense  of  the  community."  *  But 
all  the  members  of  the  "  community  "  are  alike  interested  in  the 
result,  and  we  are  not  at  any  time  good  judges  of  the  value  of 
OUT  own  services.  Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  long  run, 
any  body  of  producers  will  be  content  to  obtain  for  their  work 
less  than  they  can  get.  There  is  also  an  ambiguity  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  fundamental  principles  which  affects  ita  application. 
Profit  may  be  immediate  or  future.  Id  the  process  of  founding  a 
'  Page  172.  '  PaRW  174  H  ftq. 

'  §  38,  p.  30.  *  Page  172. 
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lai^  buBiness,  before  the  full  power  of  the  estabUshment  can  be 
utilized,  there  must  in  many  cases  be  aalea  at  an  immediate  loss. 
Hills,  agfuo,  are  often  kept  rmming  at  a  loss.  But  in  both  cases 
there  is  the  hope  of  profit  afterwards  which  justifies  the  sacrifice. 

"  Profit-sharing  "  is  a  simpler  form  of  uniting  the  interests  of 
the  employer  and  employed.  According  to  this  arrangement, 
the  residue  of  the  net  receipts,  after  the  payment  of  wages,  the 
cost  of  management,  and  the  interest  on  the  capital,  is  divided 
in  fixed  shares  between  employer  and  employed.  The  plan  has 
had  a  fairly  wide  and  varied  trial  with  good  results,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  create  any  enthusiasm  among  workmen,  who 
think,  as  they  have  told  me,  that  they  can  obtain  in  other  ways 
their  full  share  of  profit.  At  the  same  time,  profit-sharing  is 
a  valuable  preparation  for  a  more  perfect  union.  This  has  a 
striking  illustration  in  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the 
method,  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  The  progress 
here  has  been  complete.  First  the  workmen  had  simple  partner- 
ship in  profits ;  then  partnership  in  profits  and  losses  as  share- 
holders ;  and  now,  at  last,  partnership  in  control  as  diroctora.* 
So  we  come  to  the  last  stage  in  industrial  fellowship,  tme 
eo-operation  or  "  labour  co-partnership." 

In  co-operation  we  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  ideal  union  of 
capitalists,  workers,  (md  consumers.  It  brings  the  sure,  if  distant, 
hope  of  a  free  and  efiective  organization  of  industry.  The 
change  of  the  term  "  hands "  into  "  members "  expresses  the 
master-thought  of  the  transformation.'  The  outline  of  the 
system  which,  after  fifty-four  years,  still  remains  in  great  part 
to  be  filled  up,  was  given  in  the  original  pcogramme  of  the 
Rochdale  Pioneers.  I  will  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  after  many  failures 
and  disappointments,  co-operative  production  appears  to  have 
now  entered  on  a  period  of  sound  and  steady  progress.  It 
brings  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  the  ennobling  sense  of  a 
real  fellowship  in  a  great  work.  It  kindles,  so  to  speak,  a 
kind  of  industrial  patriotism;  ajid,  in  looking  back,  we  find 
this  great  encouragement — that,  in  spite  of  frequent  checks  and 
'  Lloyd,  Labour  Co-partnerihip,  p.  203.  '  /Wrf.,  p.  2. 
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reverses,  the  geQeral  movement  in  trade  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  indastrial  partnership,  of  which  the  completeet  form  is 
co-opeTation.  It  ia  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  I  began  to 
study  the  principles  of  industrial  co-operation,  and  during  the 
whole  time  I  have  never  doubted  that  through  these  we  shall 
find  at  last  the  true  solution  of  labour  problems. 

But  when  tills  end  is  reached,  there  must  still  remain  a  body 
of  men  who  are  unable  to  find  fixed  and  satisfactoiy  work. 
We  have  to  face  the  fact  that  workers  are  slowly  and  surely 
growing  in  excess  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  factory 
and  in  the  mine.  Looking  to  this  increasing  difficulty,  it 
is  necessary,  I  believe,  that  we  should  seek  our  help  in  the 
land.  The  Rochdale  pioneers  pointed  to  this  from  the  first, 
and,  in  late  years,  co-operative  agriculture  has  done  much,  with 
promise  of  much  more  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Independent 
experiments  have  shown  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  larger 
returns  from  the  soil  than  we  have  yet  received.  But,  at  the 
best,  England  camiot  meet  our  need.  It  is  essential  that  we 
should  look  abroad  for  new  homes  for  our  overflowing  popula- 
tion. And  nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  more  urgently  required 
at  the  present  time  than  a  system  of  corporate  colonization. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  are  called  to  renew,  as  we  may  be 
enabled,  on  another  field  within  our  vast  dominions,  the  history  of 
our  country,  and,  through  agriculture,  buOd  up  new  states.  Our 
race  is  able  to  repeat  its  experience.  The  strength  of  Ekigland 
has  hitherto  been  in  the  offering  of  noble  blood  for  the  fulfilment 
of  adventurous  enterprises ;  and  I  often  look  for  the  enrolment 
of  industrial  regiments  by  the  personal  influence  of  men  who 
now  turn  to  the  army  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  generous 
ambition.  To  found  a  colony  strong  in  the  loyal  devotion  of 
clansmen  to  a  chief  is  a  nobler  achievement  than  to  conquer 
a  province. 

Is  it  a  vain  dream  ? 

There  is  yet  one  other  subject  on  which  I  must  touch. 
Hitherto  I  have  considered  citizens  as  producers  only,  but  they 
ore  consumers  also,  and  consumption  profoundly  affects  the 
conditions  of  labour.     Thus   the  whole  nation   \n,  in   a   lorgu 
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degree,  responsible  for  the  OTganization  of  industry.  Hie 
general  character  of  the  popolar  demand  determines  the  direction 
in  which  iudnstrial  foices  are  turned,  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
made,  and  indirectly  the  circumstances  of  the  makers.  Forchasing 
good  or  bad  articles,  made  under  good  or  had  conditions,  is  in 
itself  doing  a  good  or  bad  act.  The  purchaser  suffers  himself  by 
buying  what  ia  bad,  and  also  inflicts  injury  on  those  who 
minister  to  his  wants.  He  is  finally  responsible  for  the  con- 
ditions of  production  as  well  as  for  the  conditions  of  distribution. 
He  must  make  it  clear,  when  purchasing,  that  he  is  anxious  to 
be  answered  on  these  points,  and  the  answer  will  he  provided  if 
it  is  required.  The  description  of  the  drapery  trade  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Econojmc  Review '  shows  how  much  there  is  to  be 
done  in  retail  dealing  by  friendly  conference  and  combination. 
Consamers'  Leagues  have  accomplished  an  excellent  work  in  the 
large  cities  of  America  without  friction.'  It  is,  no  doubt>  a 
troublesome  thing  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  our  responsibility ;  but 
it  is  something  to  acknowledge  them.  And  then  we  must  not 
seek  to  quiet  our  conscience  by  adopting  any  mechanical  rule 
for  our  guidance.  We  must  give  thought,  the  most  preciooa 
thing  which  we  can  give,  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  duty.  Zf 
known  evils  continue,  the  fault  is  with  ourselves. 

And  if  the  duty  to  which  I  point  is  difficult  and  irksome,  it 
corresponds  with  our  own  circumstances  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  trade.  It  is  the  practical  application  of  the  Faith 
to  eveiyday  life.  It  gives  dignity  to  the  simplest  detfuls  of 
business  through  which  we  mould  those  who  will  come  after  as. 
Qod  made  us  tiirough  our  country,  and  we  owe  ourselves  to  our 
country  aa  the  makers  of  the  next  generation. 

In  this  work  we  all  have  a  share :  Christian  people  together 
have  a  dominating  share.  The  different  oi^anizations  which  we 
have  noticed — trade  unions,  associations  of  employers,  voluntary 
combinations  of  employers  and  employed — acquire  power,  but  an 
enlightened  public  opinion,  a  Christian  public  opinion,  will  control 
the  use  of  it    The  object  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  is  to 

>  Jtimaij,  1897,  p.  42. 

'.  See  The  Cmnmen'  League,  by  J.  Q.  Broolo,  Cttmbridge,  U.S.A. 
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fonn  such  an  opinioa,  and  to  call  it  into  action ;  to  encourage 
careful  consideration  of  the  meaning  and  consequences  of  what 
we  do ;  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  economic  facts ;  to  farther 
the  study  of  the  common  life  in  which  we  all  share  as  a  whole, 
and  of  its  many  contributory  parts ;  to  deepen  the  sympathetic 
understanding  between  men,  and  classes,  and  nations ;  to  enforce 
the  recognition  of  personal  obligation  in  all  we  do  or  leave 
undone.  The  end  towai'ds  which  we  strain  may  be  tax  ofif;  but 
in  our  time  of  stress  and  doubt  it  is  enough  to  see  it. 

And  there  is  this  spring  of  unfailing  encouragement  The 
assertion  of  large  claims,  and  the  appeal  to  lofty  ideas  are 
never  wholly  in  vain.  The  gospel  reveals  to  us  onrselves ;  and 
no  one  can  look  on  the  end  for  which  he  was  bom  wiUiout 
rec<^nizing  the  call  which  is  also  a  promise. 

From  the  study  where  I  work  I  look  out  upon  a  lawn  enclosed 
by  shrubberies,  beyond  which  rises  a  broad  slope  crowned  by 
woods.  On  a  summer  evening  the  lawn  and  lower  growths  lie 
in  deep  shadow ;  the  hillside  and  the  woods  are  radiant  with 
golden  light 

I  have  often  thought  as,  weary  and  out  of  heart,  I  have  let 
my  eyes  rest  upon  the  scene,  that  it  is  a  parable  of  hope.  There 
is  a  glory  beyond  the  gloom. 

And  what  nobler  joy  can  there  be  than  to  look  forward  to  the 
happier  time  which  we  may  help  to  prepare  for  those  who  will 
follow  ns  ? 

B.  F.  DuKEiM, 
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ENGLISH  WAGES  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION. 

rriHE  strength  and  the  weakness  oE  that  theory  of  foreign 
-'-  trade  which  finds  its  best-known  expression  in  Mill  lie 
in  its  purely  formal  character.  International  exchange  shapes 
itself  according  to  the  Equation  of  Reciprocal  Demand.  Good. 
But  what  we  need  to  know  is  the  nature  of  the  concrete  forces 
which  determine  that  equation  to  he  satisfied  in  the  one  actual 
way,  among  many  possible  solations.  So,  too,  while  it  is  good, 
douhtlesa,  to  point  out  that  what  really  matters  is  not  the  coat 
of  production  of  our  imports,  but  the  cost  of  the  articles  exported 
in  payment ;  still,  so  long  as  we  do  not  know  whether  Lancashire 
cottons  or  Sheffield  cutlery-wares,  or  both,  or  neither,  go  in 
payment  for  wines  and  tobacco,  the  practical  upshot  of  such  a 
fonnula  seems  far  to  seek. 

Happily  behind  Mill  lies  Ricardo,  and  behind  the  misleading 
formulation  which  Mill  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Comparative 
Costo,  a  less  refragable  though  less  detailed  formula  of  Relative 
Advantage.  And  it  is  fortunately  of  no  apparent  moment  that 
costs,  as  they  figure  in  this  fonnula,  may,  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  theory  of  value,  need  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  conception  of  marginal  utility.  Costs  may  be  the  effect  and 
reflex  of  a  forecast  as  to  values,  and  values  may  be  the  ground 
and  reason,  rather  than  the  result,  of  costs ;  but  at  any  given 
instant  the  costs  for  any  course  of  production  are  within  certain 
limits  fixed  and  determinate,  in  the  sense  that  they  are  unalter- 
able, not  only  for  the  individual  producer,  but  for  whole  classes 
of  producers. 

Now,  if  international  values  depend  solely  and  entirely  upon 
Relative  Advantage  or  Comparative  Costs,  in  the  sense  intended 
by  tiie  classical  economists,  it  seems  to  follow  directly,  and  as 
of  course,  that  changes  in  the  general  range  of  wages,  or  other 
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non-differential  remuneration,  witiun  a  oommimity  are  neither 
due  to  nor  aSect  foreign  competiUon. 

"  The  efficieucj'  of  n  couatry's  liibaur  is  act  the  only  thing  which 
determiiieB  even  the  cost  at  vhich  that  country  obtains  imported  com- 
modities— ^while  it  has  do  share  trhatevcr  in  determining  either  their 
exchange  value,  or  their  price"  "  General  bv  wages  never  caused 
any  conntay  to  nndersell  its  rivals,  nor  did  general  high  wages  ever 
hinder  it  from  doing  bo."  ^ 

If,  as  regards  certain  classes  of  goods,  we  find  ourselves 
undersold  by  foreign  competitors,  not  only  in  neutral  markets 
but  in  our  own,  it  is  apparently  of  no  consequence,  so 
long  as  our  great  indostrles  are  unaffected.  It  is  merely  a 
symptom  of  greater  specialization  on  onr  part  in  tiie  territorial 
division  of  labour.  The  presence,  therefore,  in  every  household 
of  this  and  the  other  article  "made  in  Germany,"  or  elsewhere, 
is  but  a  proof  of  general  gain  to  English  production,  if  of 
particular  loss.  It  means,  that  our  textile  factories,  our  mines, 
our  steelworks,  and  the  like,"  are  making  gains  relatively  so 
great  that  we  have  no  need  of  the  smaller  industries. 

And  yet  tiiere  is  raised  from  time  (0  time  a  cry  of  distress 
even  in  onr  great  indnsfcries.  This  surely  is  enough  to  give 
us  pause  in  our  optimism,  and  to  raise  the  qaestion  whether 
adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  Comparative  Costs,  undoubtedly 
irrefragable  and  of  the  highest  importance  witbin  its  own  range, 
does  really  involve  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  of  general 
wages  is  of  an  interest  purely  domestic,  or  that  absolute 
advantage,  as  e.g.  it  appears  in  the  alleged  absolute  cheapness 
of  foreign  labour,  may  with  safety  be  neglected  as  having 
essentially  nothing  to  do  with  the  stability  and  advance  of  the 
standard  of  living  among  our  "  working  classes." 

The  theory  of  foreign  trade  deduced  from  the  law  of  Com- 
parative Coats,  as  emphasized  by  our  dasaical  economists,  is 
fortunate  in  its  apparent  independence  of  any  particular  theory 
of  wages.  The  relative  optimism  of  its  Laiteez  fai/re  gives  it  a 
robustness  which  is  undoubtedly  attractive.  On  tiie  other  side 
of  tile  account  we  have  to  set  (1)  the  popular  conviction — and 
>  Mill,  in.,  18.  9,  and  25. 4. 
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popular  conviction  is  seldom  wholly  wrong  in  matters  of 
practice  —  that  Ahsolute  Advantage,  or  the  efficiency  which 
ctetermineB  Relative  Advantage,  is  a  thing  which  matters ;  (2)  the 
persistent  helief  that  a  wagea-theory  must  form  port  of  any 
adequate  solution  of  the  problems  of  foreign  trade,  and  that  the 
foilure  to  co-ordinate  their  now  discreiKted  doctrines  concerning 
wages  with  their  teaching  as  to  intemationt^  valae,  if  in  port 
due  to  their  miatakes  as  to  wages,  does  yet,  pro  tanto,  throw 
a  donbt  upon  the  theory  of  foreign  trade  put  forward  hy  the 
orthodox  economists ;  (3)  the  inevitable  challenging  of  any 
teaching  which  asserts  that  certain  conditions,  which  in  certain 
of  their  phases  could  not  well  be  worse  for  the  manual  worker, 
are  yet  the  best  possible.  If  they  be  so,  it  is  perhaps  time,  says 
the  Socialist,  to  venture  upon  an  admittedly  hazardous  experi- 
ment, and  to  leave  the  frying-pan  f<^  what  a  bourgeois  society 
rightly  regards  aa  the  fire. 

The  policy  of  &ee-trade,  how  complete  soever  the  triumph 
which  it  gained  through  the  effiirta  of  the  orthodox  economists, 
has  perhaps  never  become  so  far  ingrain  in  the  collective  mind 
as  to  constitate  a  general  canviction  that  it  is  based,  not  on. 
evanescent  drcomstanceB,  but  on  eternal  principle.  It  is  within 
the  apparent  possibilities  of  the  nearer  f  atore,  that "  protection  " 
in  certain  directions  may  become  an  artdde  in  the  programme 
and  creed  of  "  labour  "  parties,  as  required  in  the  interests,  not 
of  landowners  and  employers,  but  of  hand-workers.  The 
prospect  of  dear  food  and  dear  raw  materials  would,  in  this 
country,  make  such  a  policy  so  venturesome,  aJike  politically 
and  economically,  that  it  could,  in  its  cruder  forma  at  least, 
emerge  only  as  a  counsel  of  despair,  when  surely  the  bitterness 
of  industrial  death  was  already  past.  But  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  labour  that  certain 
American  writers^  have,  in  all  sincerity,  and  despite  of  their 
desire  not  to  play  the  game  of  less  ingenuous  protectionists,  been 
found  fighting  strenuously  in  the  cause  of  a  stringent  tari£ 

The  argument  for  protection  in  an  independent  "  new  "  country 
runs  as  follows :  The  native-born  worker,  notwithstandiDg  his 
'  Id  eipedal,  vide  Patten,  Beonomic  Bant  qfProteetioTU 
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greater  intelligence  and  greater  absolute  efficiency,  must  be  pro- 
tected against  both  the  immigrant  with  a  lower  standard  of 
living  and  the  products  of  "  the  cheap  labour  of  Europe."  Under 
a  protectionist  system,  there  is,  in  new  countries  at  any  rate, 
less  e^loitation  of  the  land,  less  growth  of  rent  (md  scarcity- 
values  in  the  hands  of  non-workers.  There  is  more  chance  of 
the  community  taming  itself  to  the  use  of  each  soil  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  kind  of  raw  materia!  for  which  it  is  absolutely 
best  fitted.  There  is  less  probability  of  the  territorial  division 
of  labour  taking  a  directi<m  adverse  to  the  true  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation.  There  is,  finally,  less  likelihood  that 
the  progressive  type  of  man,  with  his  higher  but  therefore  less 
stable  standard  of  living,  shall  find  himself  worsted,  in  competi- 
tion for  all  the  cnstomary  fields  of  employment,  by  the  man  of 
few  but  tyrannous  desires,  and  shall,  in  defanlt  of  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  new  opportunities,  be  either  altogether 
eliminated,  or  at  best  d^raded  to  the  stationary  level  of  his 
competitor  of  lower  type. 

What  the  precise  relation  of  such  a  conception  of  economic 
policy,  which  by  the  way  is  ahnost  Aristotelian  in  its  point  of 
view,  is  to  actual  industrial  conditions  in  the  United  States,  I 
do  not  venture  to  determine.  What  is  sufficiently  clear  is,  that 
it  postulates  relative  self-sufficiency  as  to  food-supply  and  raw 
materials,  is  ostentatiously  national  in  its  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  an  economic  unit  which  is  the  product,  lai^y 
accidental,  of  historic  circumstance,  and  that  it  is  not  a  policy 
of  protection  merely,  but  of  protection  as  a  part  of  a  wide 
scheme  of  social  reorganization  improbably  practicable.  Such 
a  policy  could,  granted  its  feasibility,  only  apply  with  us  if  the 
onit  for  our  economic  policy  were  taken  to  be,  not  the  British 
isles  simply,  but  the  Empire. 

The  problem,  however,  that  underlies  such  speculation,  meets 
us  also  in  lesser  Britain  in  a  concrete  form.  To  the  demand  for 
a  lessening  of  the  hours  of  work,  a  concession  of  a  minimum 
wage,  and  the  other  points  in  the  charter  of  our  industrial 
democracy,  there  comes  from  the  employers  of  labour  a  resolute 
and  almost  unanimous  non  poaawmua.     We  cannot,  they  say. 
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maintain  our  ground  in  neutral  or  even  home  markete,  tmleas 
we  keep  up  our  output  without  increase  of  coste,  or  rather  we 
need  progressive  diminution  of  costs.  We  cannot  guarantee  a 
minimum  wage  without  a  guarantee  as  to  the  level  of  efficiency, 
not  only  absolute  but  relative,  that  shall  be  maintained.  We 
cannot  reduce  working  hours  without  corresponding,  or  more 
than  corresponding,  reduction  in  wages,  unless  we  are  secure 
that  the  value  of  oar  product,  whatever  its  quantum,  will  remain 
unchanged.  We  do  not  determine  but  only  forecast  the  value 
of  our  product.  The  maximum  costs  that  we  can  afford  are 
relatively  fixed.  If  an  experiment  as  to  the  efiect  of  a  reduced 
working  day  upon  output  is  to  be  tried,  we  claim  that  it  shall 
not  be  so  at  our  risk.  If  the  "  hands "  cannot  act  upon  prices, 
and  they  cannot,  what  they  have  to  do  in  order  to  secure  their 
desired  end,  is  to  increase  their  effidency  relatively  to  that  of 
the  foreign  competitor. 

A  position  of  this  kind  is  taken  up  in  all  seriousness  by  prac- 
ticaliy  the  whole  body  of  employers,  some  at  least  of  whom 
would  perhaps  be  prepared  to  make  the  endeavour  to  hve  with 
as  severe  a  self-denial  as  any  of  those  they  employ,  if  they  could 
but  fee!  that  therein  they  were  solving  even  in  part  the  great 
problem  of  "  labour  and  capital."  It  deserves,  then,  and  requires 
consideration  from  the  labour-leader. 

What,  fi*om  the  point  of  view  of  our  problem,  ia  of  significance 
is,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  the  policy  is  based  involve 
the  bringing  into  close  relation,  each  to  other,  of  relative  and 
absolute  advantage,  while  further  they  contain  implicit  and,  in 
solution,  the  elements  of  some  form  of  the  efficiency-theory  of 
wages. 

The  failure  of  the  labour-leader  to  £aoe  such  a  position  has 
hitherto  been  pathetic  He  can  no  doubt  prick  the  fallacies 
with  which  the  masters'  policy  is  too  often  padded  and  obscured. 
If  it  be  urged  pointblank  that,  under  a  regime  of  machine-pro- 
duction, every  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  leaves  the  plant 
earning  less,  he  can  point  to  the  effect  of  past  reduction  of  hours 
to  show  that  it  is  at  least  not  proven  that  such  changes  always 
leave  plant  j^^ia  personnel  earning  less.    He  can  sometimes  at 
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least  Bhow  that  it  ia  pcrasible,  in  this  indnstiy  or  that,  to  arrange 
for  an  organization  of  labour  in  more  fihifta,  with  even  an 
increase  of  net  retom  to  the  machinery.  And  he  can  always 
plead,  though  the  troism  does  not  perhaps  carry  the  practical 
conclofiionB  which  he  would  sometimes  draw  from  it,  that  the 
machine  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  machine. 

But  we  cannot  tell  him,  "  Rem  aca  tetigisti."  Obviously,  under 
any  given  conditions  of  production,  there  is  a  working-day  of 
TnftxinniTn  productivity,  quality  of  product  and  speed  of  produc- 
tion remaining  equal  If  the  employer  says  that,  bo  for  as 
value-productivity  is  concerned,  nothing  Bhort  of  the  present 
hours  can  give  that  maximum,  ia  there  any  dear  answer  to 
hand  from  the  side  of  "labour"  ?  Manifestly,  too,  the  value  of  the 
product  as  fixed  by  demand  requires  of  the  labourer  a  certain 
eflSdency,  both  absolute  and  relative,  if  he  is  to  earn  his  wages. 
The  ideal  of  a  "  living  wage,"  wholly  legitimate  as  it  is,  can  only 
be  realized  under  present  conditions,  if  a  standard  of  relative 
efSciency  is  established  and,  what  is  harder,  maintained. 

Short  of  an  answer  to  the  fundamental  problem,  the  labour- 
programme  puts  forward,  in  some  of  its  not  always  reconcilable 
items,  practical  beliefs  as  to  the  direction  along  which  hope  of  a 
solution  surely  lies. 

We  may  set  aside  two  manifest  fallacies  dear  to  "labour,"  viz. 
the  "  lump  of  work  "  theory,  and  the  attempt  to  raise  value  by 
a  restriction  of  output  The  former  fallacy  depends  upon  the 
view  that  the  earning  power  of  labour  is  due  to  its  unpleasant- 
ness, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  productivity.  It  ia  the 
regrettable  outcome  of  the  modem  organization  of  industry 
which  leaves  the  mosa  of  hand-workers  as  anconacioua  as  tools 
and  machines  of  the  end  of  their  production,  and  divorces  work 
and  enjoyment  altogether.^  The  latter  fallacy  rests  upon  a 
crude  doctrine  of  over-production,  not  temporaiy  and  due  to  a 
diaorganization  of  the  mechaniam  of  exchange,  but,  so  to  speak, 
normal.  It  foils  to  realize  the  elementary  relation  of  utility  to 
value.    The  two  doctrines  taken  together  make  a  naive  blend. 

Apart  from  snch  fallaoiee,  the  labour-programme,  where  it 
'  Ftf^  Lotze,  i)ftcnx»ff»tu. "  Work  and  Hqipineas." 
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tries  to  work  vithin  tiie  limite  of  the  present  oi^atuzation  of 
aodety,  directa  its  first  efforts  to  the  problem  of  distribution,  in 
abstraction  from  the  problem  of  production. 

It  is  poasibie  to  try  and  squeeze  the  other  claimants  in  distri- 
bution. Rent,  however,  so  far  as  it  is  a  differential  gain,  is 
certainly  not  directly  liable  to  pressure  by  labour-policy,  and  the 
same  conclusion  seems  true  of  rent  as  a  scarcity-value.  Bent  in 
these  senses  can  only  be  assaUed  through  taxation.  Interest, 
again,  is  not  immediately  liable  to  compression.  It  depends  upon 
the  supply  of  and  demand  for  "  capital,"  according  to  some  mean- 
ing of  that  word,  and,  short  of  Collectivism,  "  labour "  cannot 
control  this.  Its  rate  bears  perhaps  an  uncertainly  determinate 
relation  to  the  "rate  of  profits,"  in  the  sense  in  which  there  is 
such  a  rate,  and  it  is  only  reducible  if  this  be  so.  Further,  even 
if  it  be  compressible,  the  fact  would  affect  the  international 
questi<m  not  at  all,  because  of  the  virtually  cosmopolitan 
character  of  "  capital,"  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  used  in 
this  connexion.  Differential  profits,  too,  are  clearly  subject  to 
compression  only  by  raising  the  point  from  which  they  are 
measured — by  acting,  that  is,  upon  the  minimum-profits  entre- 
preneur; or  through  taxation  which  cannot  be  shifted.  With 
the  "  rate  of  profits "  it  is  otherwise.  By  Hob  phrase  we  must 
understand  the  rate  of  profits  of  the  minimum-profits  or  necessary 
profits  entrepreneur.  And  we  calculate  it  on  the  basis  of  earn- 
ings of  superintendence  such  as  could  be  got  by  the  low-grade 
employer  if  he  became  salaried  managtT  or  departmental  chief 
under  a  higher-grade  entrepreneur,  taking  into  account  what  he 
would  get  by  way  of  interest  on  his  capital,  if  any,  in  first-clasa 
securities  in  a  perfectly  free  market,  and  perhaps  insurance 
against  loss  of  capital,  his  own  or  borrowed,  or  a  premium  upon 
responsibility.  Such  profits  are  squeezable,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  results  of  the  squeeze  would  accrue  to  labour.  The 
same  may  be  said,  mutatia  imUcmdis,  of  the  attempt  to  squeeze 
out  some  of  those  who  earn  the  rate,  salesmen  and  so  forth,  the 
effect  of  whose  activities  upon  values  as  distinct  from  ntilitiea 
the  manual  worker  is  always  apt  to  under-estimate.  The  pro- 
bability, moreover,  is  so  great  that    education  will  produce 
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entrepreneur  ability  of  all  bat  the  higheet  grades  in  each 
quantities  as  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect  upon  "  necessary  " 
profits  without  an  appeal  to  a  labour-policy,  that  the  goal  of 
endeavooT  can  scarcely  be  said  to  lie  in  this  direction.  What 
the  effect  of  a  growth  in  quantity  of  low<grade  entrepreneur 
capacity  would  be  upon  interest  it  is  hard  to  say.  Probably 
an  increased  demand  for  capital  would  alter  the  empirically 
determined  ratio  of  interest  and  "necessary"  profits  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

The  suggestion  which  emerges  £rom  the  above  considerations 
is  manifestly  this,  that  it  is  possible  for  "  labour  "  to  take  up  a 
emaade  on  behalf  of  technical  education.  Education,  preferably 
not  literary,  which  should  increase  the  intelligence  of  the  many 
in  matters  mechanical,  and  perhaps,  though  more  doubtfully, 
should  teach  every  man  a  handicraft,  would  undoubtedly  have 
for  its  resultant  an  increase  in  general  efficiency.  This  would 
certainly  benefit  many  individual  workers  by  producing  in 
them  differential  efficiency.  It  would  no  l^ts  certcunly  give  an 
.augmented  production  of  utilities,  and  possibly  would  increase 
the  relative  aa  well  as  the  absolute  quantity  of  these  secured  by 
the  manual  worker.  And  it  is  certain  that  technical  education, 
to  develope  and  render  available  general  intelligence,  is  due,  as  a 
matter  or  fwrnees,  to  oar  patient  hand-workers  as  a  class,  and 
necessary  withal,  if  our  relative  efficiency,  as  compared  with  our 
foreign  competitors,  is  to  maintain  itself  at  even  something  like 
its  present  level. 

It  is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  it  would  enable  the 
manual  workers  to  obtain  a  greater  real  reward.  More  goods 
or  utilities  produced  with  a  less  marginal  utility  per  item 
need  not  of  necessity  mean  a  greater  command  oil  the  part  of 
any  one  producing  factor  over  food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  the 
like.  More  shirt-staflb  of  a  definite  quality  m^ht  fall  to  the 
share,  not  only  of  "labour,"  but  of  the  individual  operative, 
and  yet,  if  each  portion  of  the  share  were  of  slightly  less 
marginal  utility,  while  some  of  the  other  articles  in  the 
recipient's  budget  were  to  rise  in  price — and  that  this  is 
possible  in  the  case,  e.g.,  of  food  is  clear, — an  absolute  rise  in 
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efficiency  might  be  &  relative  &11  in  efficiency,  measured  by 
command  over  means  of  living. 

Tbe  paradox  of  tbe  labourer's  position  is  this — that  the  articles 
of  his  production  and  his  consumption  do  not  enter  into  the  same 
budgets.  His  consumption  may  meet  a  risiDg  scale  of  prices 
which  enriches  the  owner  of  rent-bearing  lands,  whose  consequent 
demand  for  the  labourer's  product  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  involve 
lower  marginal  utilities,  lower  prices,  and,  possibly,  lower  wages, 
or  wider-spread  unemployment  and  partial  employment.  And  if 
this  tends  to  right  iteelf  in  the  long  run,  which  is,  perhaps, 
doubtful,  at  any  rate  in  the  short  run  the  labourer's  standard  of 
living  is  endangered. 

Nor  is  machine  production  essentially  favourable  to  what,  from 
some  points  of  view,  we  should  consider  maximum  efficienqr. 
Its  demand  is  rather  for  efficient  labour  up  to  a  standard,  in 
certain  quantity,  and  capable  of  being  disciplined  or  oiganized 
in  certain  definite  ways.  If  capitalistic  production  is  to  be 
carried  on  at  all,  the  minimum  level  of  efficiency  for  which 
profitable  employment  can  be  found  has  indeed  to  be  raised,  but 
Uiere  is  not  necessarily  any  great  demand  for  a  maximum,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  physique,  or  from  that  of  some  at 
least  of  the  moraJ  qualities,  or  from  that  of  high  intetligeno& 
Exactitude  of  a  monotonoua  kind,  perhaps  preferably  without 
consciousness  of  the  end  in  view,  is  what  machine-producti(m 
asks  for  and  obtains  at  the  cost  of  the  severance  of  work  and 
enjoyment  already  noted,  with  the  consequent  demand  for  more 
leisure  as  necessary  for  even  the  same  amount  of  happiness.  It 
is  one  of  the  dark  points  in  the  outlook,  that  moderate  efficiency 
gains  more  from  the  combination  with  capital  than  maximimi 
efficdency  does.^  In  raising  the  level,  modem  conditions  do 
doubtless  produce  more  individuals  who  attain  a  higher  degree 
of  efficiency  within  any  particular  range ;  but,  apart  from  new 
opportunities,  differential  efficiency,  save  in  the  rare  cases  where 
it  is  in  some  sense  hora  de  eonGottra,  seems  to  get  a  less  reward. 

A  raised  average  efficiency,  too,  may  get  a  greater  or  the  same 
real  reward :  or  a  less.  To  fall  below  the  new  level  of  efficiency 
'  Vide  Pautaleoni,  Pure  Ec»nomxet,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  300,  noteS. 
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may  mean  degradation  into  the  ranks  of  nnskUled  and  casnal 
labour — the  only  labour  which  ia  truly  unskilled  being  dSdaas^ 
labour, — and  this  even  when  the  &11  is  entirely  relative  in  virtue 
of  the  advance  of  others.  Our  wasted  labour-power  from  such  a 
cause  is  to  be  set  down  as  one  of  the  costs  of  capitalistic  produc- 
tion. The  waste  makes  technical  education  imperative,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  proves  it  to  be  no  panacea. 

Another  line  of  effort  is  directed  to  making  the  labour- 
pn^ramme  international  in  character.  Granted  that  "  the 
international"  is  a  white  one  and  not  red,  economic  and  not 
political,  such  a  policy  would  seem  almost  necessEuily  to  involve 
the  attempt  to  stereotype  artificial  and  historic  differences,  to 
render  fixed  and  permanent  "  absolute  costs  "  and  "  absolute 
advantage,"  which  cannot  be  rendered  fixed  and  permanent. 
Internationalism,  too,  as  understood  l^  our  labour-leaders, 
seems  to  assume,  what  the  American  argument  as  to  "  cheap 
labour"  postulates,  an  assimilation  between  the  standard  of 
life  or  real  reward  of  the  labourers  of  minimum  efficiency 
customarily  and  profitably  employed  in  one  and  the  other  of 
two  communities  of  fair  size  trading  with  one  another.  Such 
aa  assimilation  may  be  fact,  but  the  difficulty  of  comparing 
the  "  real "  reward  of  "  marginal "  labourers  in  communities 
differing  in  climate,  and  bo  in  food,  clothing,  hours  preferably 
worked,  energy,  and  the  like,  is  so  insuperable,  even  when 
we  have  discounted  differences  in  the  money  of  account,  con- 
ventional  prices,  and  so  forth,  that  the  ^multaneoua  progress 
of  "labour"  in  commanities  of  every  degree  of  what  they 
severally  call  civilization  is,  if  it  depend  on  this  calculation, 
indeed  Utopian. 

It  may  be  that  a  calculus,  hopeless  for  the  commercial  world, 
is  not  hopeless  for  a  single  race  and  its  subjects ;  that  the 
alternative  practical  policy  is  protection  within  the  Empire  aa 
economic  unit  Such  a  policy  would  have  drifted  far  from  the 
teachings  of  the  classical  economists,  who,  with  comparative  costs 
in  the  foreground  of  their  theory  of  foreign  trade,  were  satisfied 
that  Elnglaud  at  any  rate  had  nothing  to  fear  from  competition, — 
of  the  masters  who,  despite  of  their  doctrine  that  value  depended 
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directly  on  costs  of  production,  understood  as  a  fixed  qoantity, 
took  it  to  be  the  interest  of  the  producer  to  apotheoeize  the 
coDsmner,  and  gave  us  free-trade. 

Our  problem  may  possibly  be  said  to  show  signs  of  shaping 
itseU.  The  territorial  division  of  labour  increaaes  the  divisible 
product,  the  sum  of  utilities,  just  as  division  of  labour  within 
the  bonnds  of  a  single  community  does.  And  the  net  gain  is 
divided,  because  otherwise  one  party  to  the  bargain  would  have 
DO  motive  to  take  part  in  it.  The  kind  of  specialization  is 
determined  by  relative  advantage  in  home  production.  The 
share  of  the  net  benefit  is  determined  by  the  relative  intensity 
of  effectual  demand,  or  by  the  relative  "strength"  of  the 
parties  to  the  exchange.  We  manufacture  machinery  and 
cotton-goods,  and  not  soda-water  siphcus  and  lawn-tennis 
balls,  because,  even  were  we  able  to  boast  an  absolute  advan- 
tage in  the  production  of  the  latter,  the  almfut  hereditary  skill 
and  the  facilities  for  training  by  example  and  precept  which 
characterize  our  manufacturing  centres  vrith  the  concentration 
of  groups  of  industries,  working  to  one  final  result,  which  is 
to  be  found  there,  give  us  a  greater  advantage  in  cottons  and 
machinery  than  any  form  of  specialization  could  now  give  ns 
in  the  other  classes  of  product.  We  gained  the  British  lion's 
share  of  the  net  surplus  from  exchanges,  because  we  were  the 
strong  party  in  exchange,  rich  and  able  to  hold  for  the  most 
favourable  terms,  supplying  articles  of  relative  necessity  to 
newly  awakened  peoples,  who  without  us  could  not  have 
developed  their  resources  by  means  of  machinery  and  transport 
facilities,  as  through  our  means  they  have  been  enabled  to  do. 

What  complementary  coosideratlons  are  needed  to  adapt  this 
classical  theory  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  present,  to  assuage 
its  relatively  optimistic  tendencies  as  manifested  in  the  early 
days  of  free-trade,  and  to  bring  it  into  connexioa  with  the 
wages  problem,  and  with  practical  policy  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interests  of  "labour  "  ? 

In  the  first  place,  Relative  Advantage  may,  and  does  shift.  In 
the  second  place,  the  party  to  a  continually  renewed  system  of 
bargains,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  was  the  stronger 
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though  he  tends  to  preserve  his  initial  advantage  or  part  of  it, 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  become  the  weaker.  The  individual 
educates  and  equips  a  rival,  or  even  with  open  eyes,  and  in 
view  of  the  brevity  of  life  gladly,  trains  and  finances  a  snc- 
cessor.  Just  so  a  nation,  though  never  wibhont  reluctance,  since 
it  looks  to  a  life  of  secular  duration,  may  loee  its  advantage,  and 
the  belt  may  pass  to  some  competitor  itself  has  enabled  to  enter 
upon  successful  rivalry. 

It  is  here  that  the  question  of  absolute  advantage,  somewhat 
obliterated  by  the  historic  conditions  of  Ricardo's  and  a  later 
day,  somewhat  obscured  by  the  cleavage  between  the  theory  of 
value  as  enunciated  by  our  daaaical  economists  for  home  pro- 
duction and  that  pat  forward  to  explain  foreign  trade,  somewhat 
difficult  to  grasp  so  long  as  the  wages-question  was  merely  a 
question  of  the  wages-fund  as  understood  in  the  "  forties,"  recurs 
with  a  claim  to  a  place  in  the  groundwork  of  economic  policy. 

Abstractly  considered,  there  is,  of  course,  in  the  sublunary  and 
concrete  sphere  of  economic  action,  no  Absolute.  But  what 
there  seems  to  be  is  a  baee-line,  fixed  and  stable  for  long  periods, 
with  reference  to  which  relative  advantage  is  measured.  Qiven 
our  climate,  our  history  and  laws,  our  system  of  education,  our 
ideals,  so  ffu:  as  they  possaaa  any  permanence,  with  r^ard  to 
standard  of  living,  we  have  a  scale  of  efficiency  in  different 
industrial  groups  which  determines  oar  advantage  in  one  field 
of  production  to  be  greater  than  that  in  another,  so  soon  as  we 
come  into  exchange-relations  with  any  other  fair-sized  com- 
munity, with  its  similarly  stable  natnral  and  historic  conditions. 
The  trouble  is  that  ao-called  absolnte  advantage,  absolute  or 
positive  costs,  absolute  efficiency,  though  stable  through  long 
periods,  must  be  taken  to  alter  bb  compared  with  themselves  at 
some  distance  of  time  earlier.  The  boiling-point,  so  to  speak, 
of  industrial  proE^rity,  though  a  standard  unit  of  measurement, 
in  itself  relative.  Even  t^e  relation  of  standard  of  living  among 
the  "working  classes"  to  positive  efficiency  is  not  a  fixed  one, 
still  less  the  relation  of  standard  of  living  to  relative  efficiency. 

The  general  advantage  which  characterized  British  industry 
at  the  free-trade  epoch,  its  greater  absolute  efficiency,  or  lower 
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absolute  costs,  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  lost  either  hy  a 
growth  of  costs  greater  than  growth  of  efficiency  at  home ;  or 
by  a  growth  of  efficiency  on  the  part  of  its  competitors  greater 
than  their  growth  of  coste ;  or  by  a  lessening  of  costs  among 
the  competitors  with  growing  or  stationary  efSciency.  The 
remaining  possibilities  are  improbable. 

It  ia  probable  that  fifty  years  have  actoaJly  rendered  the  all- 
roond  advantage,  the  absolnte  advEintage,  of  England  much  less 
than  it  was.  English  capital,  in  the  fi»t  place,  hea  developed 
the  transport-systems  and  machine-production  of  some  of  her 
more  formidable  rivals.  And  we  do  not  need  to  go  to  Bacon  to 
learn  how  mechanism  levels  ability  up.  England's  long  start, 
in  the  second  place,  has  not  proved  of  unmixed  advantage  in 
the  industrial  contest.  Later  adopters  of  machinery  have  at 
least  the  benefit  of  the  experiments  of  their  foregoers.  They 
buy  the  newest  and  most  improved  machines,  and  so  have  a  pull 
as  against  less  efficient  plant  which  there  is  a  certain  reluctance 
to  treat  as  scrap  iron.  In  the  third  place,  technical  education 
elsewhere,  somewhat  assisted  by  not  too  generous  I^islation 
as  to  patents,  has  succeeded  in  displacing  the  producer  of  lesser 
Britain  in  particular  industries, — ^notably  certain  chemical  in- 
dustries. In  the  fourth  place,  when  division  of  labour  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  it  can  only  he  profitably  extended  with  a  pro- 
portionate extension  of  the  market,  increasingly  difficult  to  moke 
as  expansion  follows  expansion.  As  we  import  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  food  supplies  and  raw  materials,  our  struggle  for 
the  wider  market  is  specially  aggressive,  our  cutting  of  prices 
exceptionally  severe.  It  is  perhaps  true  in  economics  to  say  that 
the  stability  of  a  civilisation  depends  ultimately  ou  ita  command 
of  natural  agents.  Here  it  is  the  Empire  that  is  self-sufficing, 
not  lesser  Britain,  with  its  highly  organized  but  dependent  skilL 
Finally,  foreign  goods  find  their  way  here  because  of  indebted- 
ness as  well  OS  against  goods.  Our  foreign  trade  is  not  wholly 
the  barter  of  goods  against  goods.  Our  loans  of  capital  are  paid 
for  OS  to  interest,  repaid  as  to  principal,  in  commodities.  To 
that  extent  at  least,  the  British  controllers  of  the  direction  in 
which  capital  flows  and  of  the  kinds  of  commodities  which  are 
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made,  do  not  favonr  the  home-prodacer,  whethor  employer  or 
"  hand."  It  is  here  that  tiie  instability  of  our  English  worker's 
position  is  moat  apparent.  He  is  indined,  therefore,  to  cry: 
"  We  are  too  rich."  With  the  maltiplication  of  aatisfactiona 
marginal  ntilities  are  pressed  down,  "  eonsamers'  rents  "  enlarged 
in  favoiir  of  the  rentier  who  "exploits"  society.  "Things  are 
in  the  saddle,  and  they  ride  mankind." 

The  change  iit>m  facile  pri/ac^  to  primus  inter  pares,  ao  far 
as  it  connects  with  changes  in  the  character  of  laboor  itself,  ia 
probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of 
labour,  while  it  has  advanced  with  the  advance  of  its  standard 
of  living,  has  not  advanced  pro  rata,  and  still  less,  relatively  to 
the  advance  made  by  some  foreign — especially  American  and 
certain  British  colonial — laboar. 

Absolute  advantage,  vaiying  directly  with  abaolate  efficiency 
and  inversely  with  absolute  coats  of  labour,  is  a  conception  on 
which  the  efficiency-theoiy  of  wages  would  insist.  And  in  ita 
more  optimistic  forms  it  would  insist  upon  it  in  an  untenable 
form.  Every  increase  in  the  productivity  of  labour  as  a  factor 
in  wealth-creation  goes  to  the  labourer  in  wages,  or  it  is  his 
fault  if  it  does  not.  Increased  wages  raise  standard  of  living, 
or  it  is  the  wagea-eamer's  fault  if  they  do  not.  High  standard 
of  Uving  directly  translates  itself  into  efficiency,  and  high 
efficiency  makes  low  cost  of  labour.  In  such  a  shape  the 
efficiency-theory  is  false. 

The  efficiency  of  labour  as  reflected  in  its  product  determines 
the  maximum,  not  the  rate  of  real  wagea  Increased  pro- 
ductivity of  labour  or  increased  net  product  imputable  to  the 
labour-factor  in  production  may  be  as  regards  goods  or  aa 
regards  value.  Increased  production  as  regards  goods  often  far 
exceeds  the  increased  production  as  regards  value,  and  this 
is  often  a  cause  of  mutual  suspicion  between  "capital"  and 
"  labour."  Somewhat  more  rarely  gain  as  regards  value  due  to 
the  labour-factor  ia  intercepted  and  appropriated  to  the  machine, 
or  "  exploited  "  by  being  given  away  to  the  conaumer  in  price  or 
in  finish  superadded  to  his  commodity,  or  by  being  used  tofumiah 
a  livelihood  to  an  increased  number  of  minimum-profits  employers. 
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When  the  increment  is  secnred  hy  labour  it  is  not  necesaarily 
reflected  for  any  length  of  time  in  its  rate  of  remoneration.  The 
nnmber  of  unemployed  "heinds"  of  relative  but  discredited 
skill,  the  number  of  new  candidates  for  employment  makes  the 
note  of  pessimism  within  the  de  facto  optvmiam  of  Ricardo  and 
Mill  as  plausible  now  aa  in  their  days,  while  the  only  remedy 
which  they  had  to  offer  we  are  obliged  to  repudiate.  Qranted, 
however,  that  the  rate  of  wages  rises  and  takes  a  new  pOEdtion 
of  stable  equilihrinm,  wages  do  not  go  directly  to  increase 
efficiency.  In  fact  it  is  aa  often  the  improvidence  of  those  who 
yet  must  live  on  the  residuum  of  wage  that  escapes  the  publican, 
aa  their  own  independence,  that  protects  the  standard  of  comfort 
of  the  thrifty  and  temperate.  And  even  with  the  latter 
efficiency  does  not  of  necessity  rise  proportionately  wiUi  good 
living.  On  the  whole,  and  in  the  long  ran,  high  real  wages, 
high  standard  of  living,  high  e£Bciency,  low  cost  of  labonr,  tend 
to  conveige,  and,  if  "  natural  wages "  ^  were  general,  high  cost 
of  labour  would  probably  be  rare.  Bat  the  correspondence 
is  not  complete,  nor  is  it  capable  of  being  guaranteed.  There 
is  a  point  at  which,  under  ^ven  circumstances,  maximum 
efficiency  in  value-production  is  attained  on  the  average,  so  far 
as  it  depends  on  standard  of  living.  Fix  wages  at  this  point, 
which  is  the  extreme  limit  of  wages  under  present  industrial 
conditions.  Well  1  You  shall  still  not  be  able,  if  the  competitor 
also  is  advandng  in  efficiency,  to  guarantee  your  labour  against 
the  possibility  of  relative  retrogression.  In  fact  you  will  be  safe 
in  staking  something  upon  retrogression.  If  one  of  the  com- 
peting parties  has  reached  his  limit,  the  advance  of  others 
reduces  his  advantage,  and  he  has  no  way  of  making  up  for  the 
reduction. 

We  in  Great  Britain  are  far  from  having  reached  our  limit, 
even  with  present  opportunities.  We  are  in  no  danger  of 
reaching  it,  and  we  hope  for  new  and  still  newer  opportunities. 
Bat  we  cannot  make  up  in  full  for  the  reduction  of  initial 
advantage  which  is  even  now  in  progress.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds  that,  at  cmy  rate,  with  unmitigated  free-trade,  the 
■  Vide  Clark  t  Qiddings,  I7it  Modern  Diitnhutive  Proeat,  ch.  it. 
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fotore  will  have  to  be  one  of  harder  work ;  tiiat  the  maintenance 
of  the  standard  of  comfort  for  the  hand-workers  is  only  posaible 
at  the  cost  of  greater  efficiency;  that  the  stability  of  that 
standard  is  only  free  from  attack  if  the  labourer  understands 
that  efficiency  most  advance,  and  iha,t,  when  prc^^ess  meets  with 
a  check,  the  decline  in  relative  efficiency  will  almost  certainly 
become  serious. 

Nor  will  any  attack  on  rents,  interest,  entrepreneur's  profits, 
bourse  speculations,  stave  ofT  the  ultimate  problem.  Some  of 
these,  doubtless,  are  serious  burdens  upon  society  as  a  whole, 
but  the  problem  to  be  solved  will  still  be  there,  with  Collectivism 
or  without.  And  one  of  the  objects  of  attack,  inventive  and 
entrepreneur  ability,  especially  the  differential  ability  of  the 
pioneers  in  progress,  is  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs.  We 
must  educate  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  this  scarcity-value  less 
rare  and  no  cheaper,  or  we  must  produce  it  with  new  motives. 
But  have  it  we  must.  So,  too,  we  must  have  capital,  a  growing 
surplus  not  embodied  in  consumption-goods,  but  devoted  to  the 
production  of  more  wealth.  And  if  the  abstention  from  con- 
sumption even  of  the  reserves  of  society  must  have  an  interested 
motive,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  "  natural  interest "  dae  to  the 
productivity  of  capital  could  be  allowed  to  disappear  from  the 
accounts  even  of  a  Collectivist  State. 

We  need,  then,  to  recognize  that  absolute  advantage  is  only 
long-peiiod-production  advantage,  that  absolute  or  social  costs 
are  not  "  eternal  and  immutable,"  and  that  irom  them  relative 
advantage  is  measured,  that  relative  advantage  therefore  shifts, 
and  will  shift.  The  serious  aspect  of  this  shifting  lies  in  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  elements,  in  which  our  absolute  advantage 
in  many  fields  lay  and  lies — labour-power — is  liable  to  decline  in 
relative  efficiency  even  with  an  increase  in  absolute  efiectiveness. 
To  pay  "  natural  wages  "  would,  if  general,  prove  undoubtedly, 
like  honesty,  the  best  policy ;  but  we  cannot  guarantee  even 
"natural  wages"  against  relative  retrogression,  decline  in  value 
and  general  command  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life, 
even  with  advance  in  qaantity  of  utilities  secured  as  share  of 
product. 
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We  need,  then,  to  eonaider  qaestiona  of  economic  policy  more 
deeply— -OUT  coal-sapply,  oox  naTal  strength,  technical  education, 
the  protective  policy  of  some  of  oar  colonies  against  onrselTes, 
the  bounties  on  production  paid  by  our  competitors,  their 
patent  laws.  For  fifty  years  England  has  osed  her  superiority 
to  develope  prepress  amoog  her  rivals,  and  she  has  grown 
rich  in  80  doing.  She  has  performed  a  noble  mission  under 
the  stimulns  of  a  healthy  selfishness,  and  has  found  her  reward. 
Bat  no  individual,  happily,  and  so,  too,  no  nation,  was  ever 
able  to  give  up  the  stru^le  of  a  working  life  and  yet  not 
degenerate.  And  England's  wealth,  if  it  only  secures  for  the 
time  being  her  food-supply  and  aome  of  her  raw  materia,  and 
for  the  rest  simply  disadvantages  her  as  a  producer,  by  the  fact 
that  her  foreign  trade  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  bartering  of 
goods  against  goods,  may  be  so  little  a  benefit  as  to  render  her 
simply  hateful  and  vulnerable  as  the  mere  creditor  always  is. 
And  with  the  acquisition  of  wealth  we  have  incurred  its 
responsibilities.  We  have  produced  a  population  which  is 
dependent  for  its  food,  and  too  far  away  from  and  with  too 
little  control  over  its  raw  material  Its  highly  organized  skill 
is  its  only  subsistence,  and  yet  there  is  the  possibility  of 
the  substitution  of  machinery  therefor.  Its  high  standard  of 
living  is  eo  i/pso  the  more  unstable,  and  dependent  oa  new  op- 
portunities for  skill  and  increased  adaptability  of  skill  We 
must  face  the  necessity  for  a  quickening  of  the  technical 
intelligence,  and  a  belief  in  the  gospel  of  work  as  the  hope 
of  the  future.  And  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  last  resort  to 
"  protect "  labour,  though  not  necessarily  by  "  protection." 

The  spread  of  technical  education ;  the  fostering  of  invention 
and  business  ability,  with  their  "  new  opportunities ; "  the  recog- 
niticm  of  the  Empire  as  our  economic  unit  for  the  stru^le  of 
the  future;  the  extinction  of  protective  tarifis  within  the 
Empire,  even  at  some  cost  to  ourselves,  eg.  in  the  assumption 
of  a  part  of  the  financial  burdens  of  such  of  our  colonies  as 
can  give  adequate  guarantees  of  their  financial  good  behaviour 
in  the  future ;  the  creation  of  a  wide  and  widely  profitable  free- 
trade  area,  under  the  sof^^rd  of  a  navy  strengthened,  if  need 
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be,  by  navigation  taws — even  if  the  qnestioD  be  forced  on  us, 
a  reconBideration  of  the  possibility  that  the  undoubted  benefits 
of  solitary  free-trading  are  only  for  the  strong  or  the  strongest, 
while  we  might  become  the  weak, — these  are  some  of  the  ideas 
of  the  economist  politician  of  to-day. 

Not  in  the  sense  that  there  ie  any  panacea.  Technical 
edncatdon,  for  example,  while  it  will  raise  standard  efficiency, 
and  prevent  the  hopeless  falling  out  and  discrediting  of  certain 
sectioDS  of  skilled  workers,  will  even  cause  some  to  drop  from 
the  ranks  because  the  standard  is  too  high  for  them ;  and  it  is 
the  frightful  waste  of  labour-power  and  of  potential  happiness, 
that  results  &om  the  displacement  of  men  by  machines,  that 
seems  likely  to  remain  with  us  as  "  the  riddle  which  keeps  ua 
humble."  One  thing  is  very  certain,  the  disheartening  of 
skilled  labour,  the  breakdown  of  character  in  hitherto  self- 
supporting  and  so  far  self-respecting  men,  the  progress  of 
embitterment  and  disillusionment,  will  in  the  long  run  bear 
most  hardly  upon  that  rentier  class  to  which,  by  birth,  educa- 
tion, feelings,  and  aspirations,  the  employer  usually  belongs. 
The  shortest  hours,  therefore,  and  maximum  "  standard "  pay 
that  can  be  granted,  the  employer-dass  will  be  wise  to  concede ; 
the  capitalist-class  wise,  so  far  as  -may  be,  to  guarantee.  So 
far  the  ideals  of  "  labour "  bj^  legitimate,  so  far  the  efficiency- 
theory  of  wages  justifies  "  labour."  At  what  point,  however, 
those  hours,  that  standard  wage,  shall  be  fixed*  even  for  the 
short  ran,  is  for  theory  indeterminate. 

Hekbbbt  W.  Blunt. 
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SAVING  AND  SPENDING. 
I. — A,  CEinciSM. 
rnHE  flogging  of  a  dead  horse  is  a  proverbially  unprofitable 
■'■  occupation,  and  such  will  be  considered  by  many  the  task 
which  I  have  here  pr(^osed  to  myself.  But  the  particular  horae 
in  qaestioD  is  not,  as  it  happens,  dead ;  indeed,  it  has  given 
maiiifestations  of  renewed  and  vigorous  life  for  some  years  past. 

The  qnesticoi  to  which  I  propose  to  address  myself  is  the  con- 
sideration otaome  aspects  of  the  doctrine  that  a  powerful  cause 
— the  cause — of  industrial  depression  is  to  be  found  in  under- 
consumption :  in  other  words,  that  the  anxiety  of  people  to  save 
a  portion,  and  it  is  said  an  increasing  portion,  of  their  income, 
has  led  to  a  congestion  of  the  channels  of  industry ;  that 
capita]  is  idle,  and  labour  lacks  employment  because  people 
refuse  to  consume  the  products  of  industry  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  give  full  employment  to  the  machinery  of  production.  The 
idea  is  held  by  not  a  few  people,^  and  has  been  expounded 
by  not  a  few  writers,  among  the  more  recent  of  whom  may  be 
specially  named,  as  by  no  means  the  least  important,  and  as 
distinguished  by  the  persuasive  style  of  his  advocacy,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hobsoa  This  writer  has  expoonded  his  views  in  several  books, 
and  as  these  appear  to  contain  the  most  careful  ailment  in 
their  favour  of  which  I  know,  I  have  selected  the  form  in  which 
the  exposition  occurs  in  these  works  as  tiiat  which  I  may  take 
as  representative  for  the  purpose  of  examination. 

A  great  deal  of  what  has  been  written  on  this  subject  has 
consisted  of  criticism  of  certain  statements  of  prominent 
economists,  especially  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  regard  to  capital, 

'  The  older  ezpodtiotu  of  the  doctrine  are  not  here  referred  to.  Reference  ii 
partiealarljr  to  Tiem  now  current 
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snch  as  "  A  demand  for  capital  is  not  a  demand  for  labour."  I 
do  not  propose  to  consider  here  thrae  criticisms  of  the  form 
of  statement  employed  by  Mill,  but  rather  to  endeavour,  first  to 
present  in  outline  the  nature  of  the  constructive  teaching  which 
is  associated  with  these  eritioisma,  and  then  to  call  attention 
to  some  of  those  doubtful  points  in  it  which  seem  best  adapted 
for  discttasion  without  assnming  a  detailed  acquaintance  with 
the  works  I  have  alluded  to.  It  would  be  undesirably  tedioos 
were  I  to  attempt  the  more  serious  task  of  following  step  by 
step  the  process  of  thought  leading  to  the  somewhat  startling 
advice  to  remedy  the  evils  of  industrial  life  by  refusing  to  save, 
and  deliberately  and  persistently  devote  one's  self  to  spending 
all  one  can. 

The  view  presented  by  the  writers  criticized  may  be  explained 
first.  The  picture  of  the  industrial  organization  of  society 
which  they  present  to  us  brings  before  our  minds  the  vision  of 
a  stream  of  goods  in  various  stages  of  completion,  with  the 
neceesaty  labour  and  machinery  for  advancing  them  from 
stage  to  stage.  Some  labour  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
machinery  of  varions  kinds,  some  to  raising  raw  produce,  some 
to  working  the  machinery  so  as  to  elaborate  the  raw  material 
and  gradually  prepare  it  for  oonsumpti(m.  How  much  labour 
and  how  much  machinery  can  find  employment  in  these  various 
procesaes  ?  The  answer  offered  as  is,  that  the  quantity  is 
determined  by  the  extent  of  consumption  of  finished  prodncts. 
To  increase  the  powers  of  production,  to  multiply  machinery,  to 
render  labour  more  abundant  or  more  e£Bcient,  will  bnt  lead  to 
congestion  unless  the  consumption  be  increased.  If  the  instm- 
ments  of  production  be  multiplied  while  consumption  remains 
steady,  the  real  capital  of  society  is  not  increased,  for  the  work 
of  producing  the  old  amount  of  consumable  goods  is  but  shared 
among  more  producers  or  more  machines,  each  of  which,  con- 
sequently, contributes  less  than  it  might,  less  than  it  would  bnt 
for  this  increase,  to  the  real  work  of  society. 

Kow  all  this  sounds  well,  and  has  a  truth  at  its  bottom.  But 
the  point  aimed  at  is  that  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  increased 
power  of  production  can  avail  to  stimulate  extended  consumption. 
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Increased  consumption  can,  it  is  a&id,  and  certainly  woold, 
vitalize  all  the  machinery  of  production,  but  the  extent  of 
consumption  provides  a  definite  limit,  not  to  be  overpassed,  of 
the  extent  to  which  prodactive  instramenta  can  be  oaeful  to 
society.  The  saver  who  causes  new  workshops  to  be  built  and 
equipped  can  only  find  use  for  his  new  productive  power  by 
depriving  some  producer  previously  active  of  some  part  of  his 
business.*  The  forms  of  capital  are  multiplied,  the  owners  of 
various  portions  are  stru^Ung  to  settle  whose  capital  shall  be 
usefully  employed,  but  the  new  workshops  are  no  real  benefit, 
nnless  people  will  consume  more.  Moreover,  and  this  is  the  real 
point,  their  advent  and  competition  witii  previously  axisting 
producers  has  no  virtue  in  itself  to  induce  that  increase  of  con- 
sumption which  shall  justify  their  erection.  Now,  in  meeting 
this  and  connected  statements  of  economic  docbine,  one  cannot 
produce  any  new  or  striking  line  of  argument.  One  can  but 
reassert  the  clearly  proved  doctrines  of  the  recognized  teachers,* 
and  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected  if  even  the  phrases  are 
varied  to  suit  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  revived  fallacies.  The 
advocacy  of  "iftViTig  work  has  been  discredited  long  since,  but 
here  it  recurs  in  seductive  form. 

That  production  and  consumption  must  be  duly  related  to 
one  another,  no  one  will  be  rash  enough  to  deny.  But  is  the 
relation  such  as  to  entitie  us  to  say  that  either  can  be  r^;arded 

'  The  idea  Menu  cloael;  oogaate  to  what  hu  been  cftlled  the  "  lamp  of  laboni" 
fallacy,  which  aunmea  that  there  is  a  certain  atnoant  of  woric  to  be  done  indepen- 
dent of  the  price  at  which  it  c&n  be  effected. 

■  Aa,  for  example,  the  foUowing  ptuMge  from  the  second  easay  in  J.  S.  MilPa 
VtuetUed  Qvt^iotu  (an  CBea;  written  in  1830). 

"The  argument  against  the  poanbilit;  of  general  over-prodaction  i*  tioite 
conclusive,  so  far  as  it  appliea  to  the  doctrine  that  a  conntr;  may  accamnlate 
capital  too  fait;  that  produce  in  general  'may,  by  increadeg  faster  than  the 
demand  for  it^  reduce  all  producers  to  distreas.  This  propontion,  strange  to  at^, 
was  almost  a  received  doctrine  as  lately  as  thirty  years  ago ;  and  the  merit  of  tfaose 
who  have  exploded  it  is  much  greater  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  extreme 
obviousness  of  its  absorditj  whcui  it  is  stated  in  its  native  umplidty.  It  is  tnie 
that  if  all  the  wonts  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  a  country  were  fully  satisfied, 
no  further  capilal  could  find  useful  employment ;  bn^  in  that  case,  none  would  tw 
accumulated." 

The  quotation  (from  p.  73)  mig^t  be  continued.  It  will  show  how  the  new 
teaching  is  hut  a  revival  of  old  fallacies. 
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as  ao  independent  determining  cause  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
other,  beyond  the  obvious  fact  that  conflumption  cannot  per- 
manently exceed  production,  that  reserves  must  be  depleted  in 
time  ?  The  way  of  escape  seems  to  he  to  allege  that  production 
is  often  ill  related  to  consumption ;  that  the  quantities  of  various 
goods  prodnced  do  not  correspond  to  the  needs  of  society  for 
these  goods ;  that  if  producers  were  able  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  consumers,  they  could  not  prodnce  too  much.  The 
efforts  of  a  productive  community  may  be  divided  between  pro- 
dacing  goods  giving  tranaent  satia&ctions  and  those  yielding 
enduring  sources  of  wealth  in  many  ways.  If  one  form  of  com- 
modity  be  produced  in  relative  excess,  adjustment  may  take 
place  by  a  change  of  price.  If  this  lead  to  a  decrease  of  profit 
from  its  manufacture,  the  business  of  preparing  the  machinery 
and  raw  material,  and  of  organizing  its  elaboratdon,  will  yield  a 
less  profit  than  where  such  relative  excess  does  not  exist.  In 
coarse  of  time  we  may  look  to  see  the  lower  profit  influence  the 
extent  of  the  production,  and  thus  the  relative  excess  will 
gradually  vanish.  The  EU^ustment  may  be  somewhat  slow,  but 
we  cannot  doubt  the  existence  oE  commercial  motives  tending  to 
stimulate  such  an  adjustment. 

What  ie  urged  on  our  attention  is  that,  in  fact,  this  stimulation 
of  consumption  by  reduction  of  price  does  not  occur ;  that 
what  happens  is,  that  lower  profit  is  made,  not  so  much  through 
lower  prices,  which  might  provide  partial  compensation  by 
giving  an  increased  scale  of  dealing,  but  by  expenditure  on  the 
stru^le  between  retaalers  to  attract  to  themselves  as  much 
custom  as  possible  by  other  methods  than  reduction  of  pricea 
This  may  be  true,  in  part  if  not  wholly,  and  yet  not  affect  the 
case.  It  is  not  proved  that  to  provide  such  a  demand  for  goods 
for  consumption  as  would  keep  all  producers  (and  dealers  too) 
so  busy  that  they  would  not  need  to  cudgel  their  brains  for 
improvements  in  method,  or  to  seek  refuge  from  failing  profits 
in  production  by  seizing  the  profits  of  the  dealer, — it  is  not 
proved  that  sudi  a  state  of  affairs  would  remove  the  temptation 
to  dishonesty  from  dishonest  men,  or  indeed  do  anything  to 
cure  the  evils  complained  of,  beyond  removing  the  stimulus  of 
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neceBsity  from  those  on  wlioee  organizing  diligence  the  Boocess 
of  afiairs  hangs. 

As  against  the  statement  that  the  evil  is  one,  not  of  exceaeive, 
but  of  ill-organized  production,  it  is  alleged  that  ail  indnstries 
find  themselves  with  an  excess  of  prodacts,  or  with  a  power  of 
producing  such  aji  excess  without  straining  their  ener^es  b^ond 
the  normal.  In  that  case,  where  is  the  inducement  to  increase 
productive  power  ?  The  erection  of  new  workshops  haa  motive 
behind  it,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  grant  that  all,  or  even  the  bulk 
of  such  extension  of  productive  machinery  ia  due  to  the  work 
of  persons  who  can  make  a  profit  out  of  organizing  the  equip- 
ment of  such  new  workshops  independently  of  whether  they 
can  be  made  to  yield  profit  or  not.  That  such  a  case  is  not 
infrequent  may  be  admitted,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  ground 
sufficiently  to  be  accepted  as  a  general  and  universal  explanation. 

If  there  be  a  persistence  in  saving,  we  may  feel  sure  it  is 
because,  though  the  advantage  of  saving  as  measured  by  the 
interest-yield  be  decreasing,  its  advantages  in  other  directions 
are  auffident  to  outweigh  the  attractions  of  the  immediate  gratifi- 
cations which  might  be  purchased  by  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  sums  saved,  by  using  the  claims  one  has  as  claims  on  present 
goods,  instead  of  deciding  to  reserve  the  claim,  or  rather  to 
exchange  present  claim  for  future  claim. 

Interest  is  falling.  The  field  of  investment  is  getting  filled  up 
to  the  level  of  yield  of  such  rates  aa  have  been  customary  in  the 
past  But  though  over-saving  may  be  possible,  even  likely, 
by  it  we  mean  saving  more  than  can  be  invested  to  yield  a  nel 
return  of,  say,  S}  per  cent,  it  is  altogether  another  question 
we  conaider  the  possible  uses  of  capital  independent  of  the  nel 
return.  Were  capital  as  freely  available  at  1  per  cent  as  it  is  a1 
5  per  cent,  would  not  nmny  enterprises  be  open  to  commercial 
poaaibilify  which  cannot  now  be  faced  ?  Can  it  be  denied  that  a 
main  reason  why  numerous  undertakings  of  undoubted  public 
utility  are  left  unexecuted  is  that  at  present  rates  of  borrowing 
the  cost  would  be  exceasive  ?  The  manifold  uses  of  electricity 
to  aupply  light,  heat,  and  motive  power  are  practically  unde- 
veloped becauae  the  necesaary  capital  cannot  be  procured  <hi 
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terms  wliich  would  make  the  enterprises  profitable.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  British  Ajssociation,  Sir  William  Crookes,  stated  in 
hia  opening  address  at  Bristol,  that  if  power  as  cheap  as  that 
obtained  from  Niagara  could  be  used,  nitrate  of  soda  could  be 
produced  at  a  coet  on  which  the  present  price  would  leave  a 
mai^  of  profit  of  SO  per  cent.  It  may  be  permitted  to  si^est 
that  vere  coital  cheap  enough,  even  without  using  Niagara, 
nitrate  could  be  made  chemically  at  a  profit  at  prices  below  what 
it  now  coats.  Whether  these  calcnlationB  be  or  be  not  reliable, 
numy  ways  could  undoubtedly  be  named  in  whidi  we  might  be 
tempted  to  prefer  conveniences  ofi*ered  us  to  saving  our  means, 
were  the  conveniences  cheap  enough  and  were  the  reward  of 
saving  less.  The  love  of  ease  and  of  good  things  generally  is 
sufficiently  strong  in  most  of  us  to  overcome  the  desire  of  accu- 
mulation under  circumstances  where  comforts  now  unattainable 
on  account  <^  cost  could  be  offered  cheaply.  There  is  no  need  to 
fear  that  the  mere  desire  of  accumulation  has,  as  yet,  overcome 
the  desire  to  consume  by  so  much  that  changes  in  the  prices 
attached  to  the  indulgence  of  these  desires  could  not  turn  the 
balauce  in  the  oppodte  direction  to  that  in  which  it  leans  at 
present,  Otherwise  interpreted,  the  signs  of  the  markets  at 
present  indicate  that  saving  is  not  yet  useless,  much  less  mis- 
chievous: 

But  tJie  act  of  saving  itself  is  one  not  always  clearly  realized. 
I  think  it  is  M.  Paul  Leroy  Beaulien  who  points  out  that  there 
are  two  features  involved — sparing  and  investing  what  is  spared. 
The  views  now  under  consideration  really  amount  to  the  asser- 
tion that  no  mode  of  investment  can  be  found  if  sparing  be  not 
confined  within  limits.    To  quote  an  actual  statement — 

"  The  automatic  growth  of  babble  companiea  and  everj  apecles  of 
rash  or  fraaduleat  inve§tment  at  times  of  depressed  trade  is  proof  that 
every  legitimate  oconpadoQ  for  oapital  is  closed."  '• 
Because,  forsooth,  some  people  are  capable  of  being  misled,  by 
their  desire  to  get  large  returns,  into  underestimating  the  very 
large  accompanying  risk  of  loss,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
every  Intimate  occupation  for  capital,  presumably  at  any  rate 
>  The  Evoiutum  qf  Modem  ag>(Xalitm,  p.  301. 
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of  return  whatever,  is  filled  to  overflowing.  Will  such  people 
be  cured  of  credulity  by  persuading  some  one  else  to  seek 
present  comfort  in  neglect  of  future  maintenance  ? 

But  this  question  of  invesUng.  How  is  the  store  of  saving 
consUtated  ?  It  is  conceived  of  as  consisting  of  machines, 
buildings,  increased  fertility  communicated  to  soils  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  treatment,  etc.,  etc  Can  practically  tmlimited 
sparings  find  continuous  investment  at  some  rate  thus?  Mr. 
Hobson  tells  us  that  a  necessary  condition  of  indefinite  posdbility 
of  saving  is  that  an  unlimited  proportion  of  this  saving  can  be 
stored  in  forms  which  are  practically  imperishable.  Elsewhere 
he  attaches  (and  bo  do  those  who  agree  with  him  in  denying 
HiU's  statement  that  all  that  is  saved  is  consumed,  and  that 
nearly  as  quickly  as  what  is  spent)  far  too  great  imp(nrtance  to 
the  conception  of  the  physical  imperishability  of  forms  of 
capital.  What  proportion  of  the  equipment  of  the  London  and 
North-Westem  Bailway  is  physically  imperishable  7  The  road- 
bed, we  know  to  have  undergone  numerous  alterations.  All 
railways  have  replaced  worn-out  rails  by  heavier  ones,  and  have 
replaced  iron  by  steel.  The  replacement  of  wear  and  tear 
necessary  to  maintain  capital  is  full  efficiency,  and  which  mtist 
be  counted  off  before  we  can  account  the  remainder  of  the 
annual  product  as  net  product,  to  be  spent  or  saved  as  its 
owners  are  inclined, — this  replacement  is  by  no  means  a  simple 
physical  reconstitution  of  the  capital ;  it  is  often  accompanied 
by  the  most  varied  and  extensive  changes  of  form.  Neither 
foresight  o!  the  conditions  of  the  distant  future  nor  the  power 
of  creating  imperishable  forms  of  capital  is  necessaiy  to  provide 
openings  for  indefinite  saving.  There  are  yet  wide  phases  of 
life  practically  unaffected  by  capital,  the  needs  of  which  might 
be  subserved  by  some  form  of  capital.  Such  form  might  be  one 
which  would  wear  out  and  require  replacement,  probably  by  a 
modified  form,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  extension  of 
the  area  of  capitalization  rather  than  of  the  term  of  capitaliza' 
tion  is  all  that  is  demanded  for  the  possibility  of  saving — not,  I 
would  suggest,  mathematically  infinite,  bat  beyond  the  present 
extreme  probability  of  human  action.    The  world  is  wide,  and 
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old  forms  of  capital  can  be  multiplied  for  use  in  new  places,  new 
forms  can  be  introdoced  for  uae  where  the  old  are  no  longer  in 
increased  demand,  without  ezhaosting  what  can  be  even  now 
sorveyed  of  the  possible  applications  of  stored  wealth.  Again 
I  most  admit  that  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  point  out  how  the 
stores  of  wealth  are  to  be  directed  into  the  proper  channels. 
As  to  what  these  channels  are,  in  particular,  the  buainess  man 
would  probably  prefer  to  judge  for  himself  A  student's  advice 
is  not  called  for,  nor  would  it  be  in  place  to  proffer  it. 

A  point  which  should,  perhaps,  not  be  passed  over,  is  the 
extent  to  which,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  savings 
actually  take  place,  not  so  as  to  provide  a  store  of  capital  which 
is  intended  to  give  an  income  for  ever,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  an  income  for  a  limited  future  period  of  time — such 
cases  as  saving  for  anticipated  incapacity  due  to  old  age  or  other 
causes.  The  case  is  very  frequent  which  was  illustrated  in  a 
recent  conversation  with  an  elderly  genUemao,  who,  having  by 
hard  work  and  careful  saving  acquired  a  competence,  and 
having  no  children,  deliberately  pursued  the  policy  of  ceasing 
accumulation.  The  postponement  of  his  consumption  was  not 
indefinite,  bat  very  definite.  The  increasing  popularity  of 
endowment  assurance  is  another  evidence  of  the  same  thing. 
It  is,  further,  not  true,  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  statements 
of  the  writers  to  whom  t  am  referring,  that  consumption  is 
limited  to  the  old  level,  when  earnings  have  increased.  English 
figures  would  serve,  but  an  illustration  may  be  taken  also  from 
tiie  conclusions  recently  reached  by  an  inquiry  in  France  on 
Wages  and  tiie  Cost  of  Living.  From  the  results  of  this 
inquiry,  we  learn  that,  over  half  a  century,  wages  have,  on  tiie 
average,  doubled.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  round  figures 
here.  Wages,  then,  it  may  be  said,  have  gone  up  from  100 
to  200.  How  about  spending  ?  The  cost  of  the  same  amount 
and  quality  of  food  and  lod^ng  as  tiiat  formerly  obtained  has 
gone  up  25  per  cent.  But  the  working  classes  have  not  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  same  amount  of  these  necessaries  of 
life.  Throughout  the  half-centuiy,  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  their  earnings  have  been  spent  on  these  items.     Of  the 
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former  figure  100  of  wages,  60  were  spent  on  food  and  lodging. 
These  commodities,  in  equal  and  equally  good  eopply,  woold 
now  cost  75.  But  what  is  actoally  spent  is  not  7S,  bat  120. 
Even  then,  80  is  left  in  place  of  40  for  dothicg  and  other  needs, 
and  in  view  of  increased  cheapness  of  some  of  the  goods  &lling 
under  these  heads,  it  is  clear  that  here,  as  in  food  and  lodging, 
larger  quantities  could  be  obtained,  while  leaving  a  larger  mai^in 
for  saving  than  formerly  existed.  Increased  saving  does  not — 
emphatically  does  not — mean  a  ccmsomption  restricted  to  the 
old  leveL 

A  point  not  to  be  overlooked,  too,  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
present  competitive  organization  may  tend  to  the  very  desirable 
end  of  enabling  the  most  capable  men  to  get  control  of  the 
management  of  the  productive  organization  of  the  community. 
If  the  owners  of  existing  buildings  and  machines  fail  to  recognize 
merit,  and  permit  a  capable  man  to  exercise  his  abilities  as 
manager  of  that  class  of  undertaking,  how  is  the  community  to 
get  the  advantage  of  that  man's  ability  ?  He  may  be  driven  to 
force  his  way  in  by  causing  the  creation  of  what  seem  to  be 
duplicates  of  capital  already  existing.  Hia  entry  may  oust 
some  previous  producer  from  the  market.  But  if  he  be  really 
capable,  the  waste  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  community 
may  be  less  than  appears  at  first.  The  waste  which  flows 
from  incapable  management  may  be  more  than  the  waste  of 
the  capital  of  the  incapable  manager,  which  arises  when  he 
and  his  capital  go  to  the  wall  under  the  stress  of  the  compe- 
tition of  the  better  man,  and  his  newer  a^iparatus  and  more 
perfect  adaptation  of  means  to  ends. 

Here  we  reach  a  point  where  a  brief  answer  may  be  suggested 
to  the  objection  that  as  capital  is  unemployed^  and  labour  is 
unemployed,  there  must  be  too  much  of  one  or  of  both.  May 
there  not  foe  lacking  the  further  element  of  the  brain-power 
capable  of  so  combining  the  productive  energies  of  capital  and 

'  B«fereDce  may  here  be  appropriately  made  to  another  passage  in  the  essay  of 
J.  8.  Mill  already  quoted.    On  p.  66  the  tolbwing  occurs  :— 

".The  perpetual  non-emplojineDt  of  a  large  proportion  of  capital  is  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  diviuon  of  labour.    The  purchase  ia  irorth  what  it  costs ;  but  the  price 

is  conuderable.". 
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of  labour  as  to  enable  them  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  own  them,  of  the  owner  of  the  brain-power,  and  of 
the  whole  oommnnity  ? 

Any  other  ooncloaion  would  lead  as  into  almost  insuperable 
difficulties.  Excessive  supply  of  labour  might  be  cured  by 
adopting  an  antiquated  organizaiion  of  industry,  and  foregoing 
the  advantages  of  the  productive  efficiency  of  modem  machines 
and  modem  co-ordination  of  effort.  Elxcessive  supply  of  capital 
might  be  cured,  aa  those  we  are  criticizing  advise,  by  refusing  to 
save  till  a  condition  is  reached  which,  as  compared  with  what 
may  be  in  store,  would  present  a  comparison  quite  similar  to  that 
just  made,  of  old  little-capitalistic  methods  with  those  of  to-day. 
The  other  defect  is  less  easy  to  cure,  but  I  would  suj^est  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  cured  by  wiser  investment  of  capital,  by  the 
investment  of  capital  in  improving  human  beings  as  well  as 
in  improving  land,  in  producing  more  perfect  human  agents  in 
addition  to  more  perfect  inanimate  agents,  in  children's  prepara- 
tion for  life  rather  than  in  accumulation  of  consols  or  railway- 
stock  to  render  them  independent  of  labour  when  they  reach 
maturity.  Living  capital  might  often  be  a  better  investment 
than  dead  capital 

Agfun,  it  is  stated  by  Mr,  Hobsou  that  *  "  a  whole  industrial 
community  can  never  live  upon  its  capital,  cap  never  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term  spend  too  much."  I  am  not  sure  if  he  is 
consistent  with  himself  in  taking  up  this  position.  But,  as  to 
the  position  itself,  let  us  look  at  it  for  an  instant.  Is  it  not 
clear  that  a  self-contained  community  having  at  its  command 
only  that  limited  amount  of  productive  power  determined  by  its 
numbers  and  industrial  equipment,  has  an  output  of  limited 
amount  ?  Of  this  output  a  certun  portion  is  needed  to  keep  up 
its  inatmments  of  production,  to  replace  loss  by  wear  and  tear ; 
that  ia  to  say,  we  have,  as  is  not  denied  by  the  writer  in  question, 
a  gross  and  a  net  produce  of  different  amount.  Now  it  is  quite 
ea^  to  conceive  of  such  a  community  so  arranging  its  labour  as 
to  give  an  output  from  which  the  means  of  refitting  damaged  or 
worn  machinery  are  lacking.  It  could  be  oiganized  so  aa  to 
'  Tkt  Evolutum  ^Modern  OapUalitm,  p.  201. 
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turn  out  an  ezcessiTe  amount  of  goods  ready  for  immediate 
consumption,  and  to  in  fact  oonsame  more  than  its  net  product. 
It  could,  by  thus  neglecting  to  provide  for  replacement  of  wont- 
out  capital,  i^iminJHti  its  capital.  It  eotM  most  clearly  "  spend 
too  much  "  of  its  enei^es  on  immediate  gratifications. 

The  kind  of  operation  referred  to  may  be  illustrated  by  what 
has  actually  occurred  in  reference  to  woods  and  forests  in 
England.  Had  due  care  been  taken  to  provide  a  suitable  extent 
of  new  plantations,  and,  had  the  consumption  of  full-grown 
timber  been  more  restrained,  the  supply  of  timber  might  well 
have  been  maintained  at  a  reasonable  amount  for  a  practically 
indefinite  period.  Other  countries  have  realized  the  need  of  a 
proper  policy  in  regard  to  woods  and  forests.  They  are  anxious 
not  to  "  spend  too  much  "  of  this  particular  sectioQ  of  national 
wealth.  What  is  true  of  the  possibility  of  excessive  consumption 
in  Uiis  one  department  ia  true  also  in  regard  to  the  whole  of  the 
industry  of  a  community. 

That  a  proper  proportion  should  be  maintuned  between  tiie 
different  sides  of  social  organization  no  one  is,  I  thinb,  prepared 
to  deny.  The  productive  power  of  individuals  is  not  propor- 
tioned to  their  needs  for  consumption  at  the  various  stages  of 
individual  development  from  child  to  adult,  and  fi*om  adult  to 
old  age  of  more  or  leas  decrepitude.  The  due  provision  for  being 
able  to  claim  a  sufScieney  of  maintenaace  at  a  time  when 
productive  power  has  ceased  can  only  be  mode  if,  when  this 
power  is  lai^  enough  to  give  a  claim  to  more  than  the  average 
some  port  of  the  escess  be  reserved  for  the  time  of  greater  need 
and  less  supply,*  A  proper  subordination  of  the  desires  of  the 
present  to  the  practically  certain  needs  of  the  future  is  far  from 
being  attained  at  the  present  time,  and  hence  the  practical 
outcome  of  the  doctrines  referred  to  in  this  paper,  which  is  the 
advice  to  neglect  saving  and  take  to  spending,  is  mischievons. 
They  aim  at  present  gratification  and  sacrifice  fnture  benefit. 
They  contend  that  the  community  will  be  richer  if  it  throw 

■  It  IB  a  corioiiB  fact  that  Mr.  Hobson  fruiklf  admits  "  Uie  obligation  of  indfTidnab 
to  make  prorluoo  out  of  thor  carrent  incomes  for  future  contingenciM  of  rickneu, 
unetoplojmfliit,  old  age^  etc."  (d.  Tkt  ProiUm  oftht  Unen^oytd,  p.  93). 
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aside  foresiglit  and  cultivate  what  must  be  called  improvidence. 
Apart  from  the  mischievona  moral  effect  of  the  advice,  spending 
on  objects  of  transient  present  utility  does  not,  in  spite  of  all  the 
spedous  phrases  of  these  gentlemen,  so  vitalize  the  productive 
machinery  of  the  community  as  to  increase  the  community's 
capital  at  the  same  time  that  it  affords  greater  present  pleasure, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for  this  immediate  gratification. 
For  the  community,  as  well  as  for  individufJs,  it  remains  as  true 
as  ever,  that  "  you  cannot  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it" 

A.  W.  Flxtx. 

P.S. — The  following  repljt  by  Mr.  Hobson  ehowe  th&t  he  has  not 
read  much  of  mj  article  sufficientlj  carefullj  to  catoh  its  drift.  Adj 
one  can  nnderetand  that  the  details  of  whole  ToJumes  cannot  be 
tlioroughly  discussed  in  half  a  Bcore  of  pages,  and  bis  readers  will 
easily  appreciate  the  disadvantage  to  a  writer  who  shonld  confine  bim- 
self  to  any  special  point  and  be  pnt  off  with  tbe  assertion  that  Lis 
particular  point  was  not  essential.  I  should  have  welcomed  tbe 
opportunity  of  direct  diBCUSsion  when  my  paper  was  read  at  tbe 
Bristol  meeting  of  the  Brl^sh  Association,  had  we  been  favoured  with 
Mr.  Hobson's  presence.  I  hope  to  lay  bare  his  misrepresentations  of 
my  statements,  if  the  Editors  will  afford  me  space  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Review,  More  space  than  can  be  spared  in  this  number  is 
necessary,  not  merely  to  direct  attention  to  what  I  have  really  written, 
but  to  remind  Mr.  Hobson  of  what  he  has  himself  written. 

A.  W.  F. 
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SAVING  AND  SPENDING. 
II.— A  Reply. 
AN  taking  ap  the  article  of  Professor  Flux,  I  hoped  to  find 
^  some  serious  discassioQ  of  the  economic  nature  of  saving, 
and  of  the  power  commonly  impnted  to  increased  production 
to  force  a  corresponding  increase  of  consumption,  together  with 
some  defence  of  the  dogma, "  A  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a 
demand  for  labour,"  which  underlies  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
unlimited  saving.  I  find,  instead,  only  a  restatement  of  certain 
difficulties  which  lie  upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject 

Before  discussing  these  difficulties,  I  feel  bound,  since  Professor 
Flux  has  set  my  name  and  writings  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle, 
to  repudiate  certain  misstatements  conveyed  in  his  presentation 
of  the  under-consnmption  theory,  which,  if  left  nnchallenged, 
would  reasonably  prejudice  my  case.  Nowhere  have  I  tendered — 
"  the  somewhat  etartling  advice  to  remedy  the  evils  of  induBtrial  life 
by  refusing  to  s&ve,  and  deliberately  and  pereistently  devote  one's  self 
to  epending  all  one  can." 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  essential  to  my  argument  to  distinguish 
the  interest  of  the  individual  from  that  of  the  community  in 
saving,  and  I  have  repeatedly  insisted  that  it  ia  economically 
justifiable  for  any  individual  to  save  ae  much  aa  he  desires,  and 
that  conwderation  for  himself  and  his  family  imposes  the  duty 
of  saving  on  him. 

Again,  I  have  never — 
"  alleged,  that  all  indnstriea  find  themselves  with  an  excess  of  productB, 
or  with  a  power  of  producing  suoh  an  excess  without  strBining  their 
energies  beyond  the  normal." 

What  I  have  alleged  is  the  recurrence  of  a  "  general  excess  "  of 
producing  power  as  distinct  from  a  mere  mal-application  of 
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capital  and  labour.  This  does  not  imply  an  excess  in  each 
branch  of  indostiy,  bat  only  that  an  excess  in  some  or  most 
branches  is  not  balanced  by  a  conesponding  deficiency  in  others. 
What  exists  in  periods  of  trade  depreauon  is  a  "general,"  not  a 
"  universal,"  excess  of  producing  power. 

On  p.  181  Professor  Flux  says— 

"  It  b,  farther,  not  true,  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  statements 
of  the  writers  to  whom  I  am  referring,  that  consumption  is  limited  to 
the  old  level,  when  earnings  have  increased." 
I  have  certainly  said  nothing  to  justify  this  supposition,  nor 
have  ony  of  the  writers  against  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
unlimited  saving,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  Such  flying  in 
the  face  of  patent  facta  is  not  required  to  support  our  position. 
It  is  enough  that  consumption  has  not  kept  pace  in  its  growth 
with  the  increased  capacity  of  wealth-production  which  modem 
improvements  in  the  arts  and  organization  of  industry  have 
brought  about  I  feel  confident  that  none  of  the  writers  to 
whom  Professor  Flos  makes  reference  have  warranted  bis 
protestation — "Increased  saving  does  not — emphatically  does 
not — mean  a  consumption  restricted  to  the  old  level."  Our 
position  is  simply  this,  that  frequently  recurrent  periods  of 
"general"  slackness  of  employment  of  capital  and  labour 
throughout  the  industrial  community,  accompanied  by  a  glut  of 
fluid  loanable  capital,  prove  a  persistent  tendency  of  power  of 
production  to  outrun  the  actual  rate  of  consumption.  This  is 
the  real  contention  which  Professor  Flax  had  to  meet,  aQ<I  has 
not  met. 

Apart  from  these  misrepreseatatlons,  the  general  position 
adopted  by  those  who  attack  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of 
unlimited  saving  is  correctly  stated.  Moreover,  in  his  opening 
pages.  Professor  Flux  names  one  of  the  really  vital  issues  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  discuss :  "  The  point  aimed  at  ia  that  it  is 
not  admitted  that  the  increased  power  of  production  can  avail 
to  stimulate  extended  consumption."  Fven  this,  if  intended  to 
apply  to  my  argument,  is  an  exaggeration,  for  it  is  not  essential 
to  contend  that  increased  production  has  no  power  to  stimolate 
consumption :    I   only  claim   to   show  that   such  power  as  it 
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possesses  is  inadequate,  and  waatefal  in  its  operatdon.  My 
position  has  always  been  that  increased  production  is  not  netxa- 
actrUy  abla  to  stimulate  a  corresponding  increase  of  consump- 
tion, and  that,  in  fact,  it  does  not  always  do  so.  Professor 
Flux,  through  stating,  not  too  accurately,  the  objection,  foils  to 
meet  it,  either  on  the  ground  of  theory  or  of  industrial  facta. 
He  might  have  endeavoured  to  crush  the  theoiy  by  establishing 
two  automatic  checks  upon  exceHsive  saving  and  overproduc- 
tion, one  operating  directly  upon  saving  by  means  of  a  fall  in 
rate  of  interest,  the  other  through  a  fall  of  prices  stimulating 
purchases.  The  illusory  character  of  these  apparent  checks 
I  am  not  here  called  upon  to  show,  for  Professor  Flux  does  not 
adduce  them.  What  does  he  adduce  ?  Substantially  nothing 
at  all.  At  the  be^nning  of  his  paper  he  deprecated  the  appear- 
ance of  "  flogging  a  dead  horse,"  and  insisted  that  the  horse  was 
not  dead.  Bui  when  the  whip  is  handed  him,  and  he  is  invited 
to  flog,  it  appears  that,  after  all,  the  horse  is  dead,  for  we  are 
told,  "  One  cannot  produce  any  new  or  sbiking  line  of  argument ; 
one  can  but  reassert  the  clearly  proved  doctrines  of  the  recog- 
nized teachers."  A  truly  commendable  respect  for  authority ! 
But  what  are  these  clearly  proved  doctrines  ?  Professor  Flux, 
ratiier  unwisely,  adduces  one  of  them,  "  for  example,"  from  Mill, 
the  entire  argument  of  which  is  contained  in  its  flnal  clause — 

"  It  is  true  that  if  all  the  wants  of  all  the  iuhabitftnts  of  a  countrj' 
were  fully  satisfied,  no  further  capital  could  find  useful  emploTment ; 
but  in  that  cage  none  would  be  accumulated," 

The  concluding  wards  which  are  supposed  to  clinch  the  argu- 
ment of  this  "  clearly  proved  doctrine,"  simply  contain  as  bare  a 
be^ng  of  the  question  as  is  possible  to  conceive.  Token  in 
conjunction  with  the  immediately  preceding  words,  they  merely 
amount  to  o  statement  that  no  capital  can  be  occumuloted  which 
does  not  And  useful  employment.  Now,  this  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  it  is  evidently  the  precise  point  which  requires  to  be 
proved. 

Let  me  turn  to  Professor  Flux's  reossertion  of  other  equally 
"  clearly  proved  doctrines." 
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His  drst  doctrine  assumea,  wiihoat  proof  or  even  evidence, 
that  all  maladjustment  of  production  to  consnmption  consists 
in  a  misapplication  of  prodnctive  power  as  between  trade  and 
trade,  and  not  as  between  the  aggregate  of  production  and  the 
e  of  consumption ;  it  is  simply — 


"  th&t  the  quaDtltiee  of  varioua  goods  produced  do  not  correBpoud  to  the 
needa  of  socioty  for  these  goods  ;  thut  if  producers  were  able  to  adapt 
themBelvea  to  the  needs  of  consumers,  they  could  not  produoe  too  mach." 

Now,  I  have,  first,  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  theoretic  issue,  and 
that  this  statement  of  the  case  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
actual  phenomena  of  depressed  trade.  If  the  trouble  simply 
consisted  in  misplacement  of  productive  power,  the  means  of 
adjustment  described  by  Professor  Flux  would  suffice.  But  it 
does  not  so  consist.  The  phenomena  to  be  ezplained  ore  the 
general  (not  universal)  excess  of  producing  power,  a  general  glut 
of  commodities,  and  a  general  fall  of  prices,  which,  even  if  it 
clears  the  glut,  fails  so  to  stimulate  consumption  as  to  furnish 
full,  regular,  and  profitable  employment  to  all  the  available 
&ctors  of  |nx>duction. 

I  do  not  feel  certain  whether  Professor  Flux  admits  or  denies 
the  existence  of  these  phenomena,  but  the  consistency  of  his 
argument  requires  him  to  deny  Uiem.  I  understand  him  to 
argue  thus:  These  statements  of  general  excess  of  forms  of 
capital  cannot  be  true,  for,  if  they  were,  "  where  is  the  induce- 
ment to  increase  productive  power  ? " — there  is  "  a  persistence  in 
saving,"  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  people 
continue  to  find  it  advantageous  to  save,  i.e.  they  can  still  effect 
profitable  investments.  Now,  if  Professor  Flux  had  examined 
closely  the  position  he  assails,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
fact  tiiat  some  new  saving  of  individuals  could  find  a  profitable 
investment  was  not  admitted  to  be  a  refutation  of  the  possibility 
of  a  general  excess  of  capital  It  is  not  denied  that  new  wants 
are  continually  arising,  together  with  extensions  of  old  wants, 
and  that  new  capital  may  be  profitably  engaged  in  satisfying 
these  wants.  But  every  business  man  is  aware  that  &r  more 
capital  is  available  for  investment  in  such  businesses  than  is 
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reqaired,  and  it  is  this  ezceaa  which  requires  explanaUon. 
Moreover,  it  is  qoite  conceivable  that  all  or  most  new  savings 
might  find  profitable  employment  by  taking  more  serviceable 
shapes  and  displacing  old  savings  already  invested.  This  admis- 
sion does  not,  as  some  economists  seem  to  imagine,  give  away 
the  casa  Improvements  in  prodnction,  which  are  profitable 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  individnal,  are  not  necessarily  profit- 
able from  the  social  standpoint.  A  very  slight  improvement  or 
cheapening  in  some  process  of  manufactore,  will  enable  the  new 
capital  of  an  individual  manafacturer  to  displace  and  cancel  the 
value  of  all  the  old  capital  owned  by  other  manufacturers :  for 
the  enterprising  individual  it  is  profitable  to  invest  this  new 
capital,  because  the  waste  of  the  old  capital  is  no  concern  of  his ; 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  sodety  as  a  whole,  the  waste  of  old 
capital  must  be  taken  into  account.  This  argument,  of  course, 
is  not  in  the  least  directed  Against  the  utility  of  new  processes 
which  involve  a  displacement  of  old  processes :  it  merely  insists 
upon  the  different  "  economics "  of  the  matter,  as  regarded 
from  the  individual  and  the  social  standpoint  When  the 
individual  introduces  his  improved  machinery,  and  the  old 
machinery  of  other  makers  engages  in  a  struggle  for  life,  there 
is  an  excess  of  producing  power,  attended  by  a  glut  of  the 
market  and  a  fall  of  prices,  and  followed  by  a  collapse  of 
trade.  The  fact,  then,  that  new  savings  could  find  a  profitable 
investment,  were  it  generally  tree,  would  furnish  no  adequate 
reply  to  the  contention  that  ,  imder-consumption  and  over- 
saving exists.  The  mere  fact  that  persons  save  is  surely  no 
evidence  that  there  exists  an  industrial  use  for  all  their  savings. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  chance  of  such  a  use  f  nmishes  sufficient 
motive  to  save  and  invest,  even  as  the  chance  of  winning  a 
prize  in  a  lottery  induces  people  to  put  their  money  in  that 
form  of  socially  useless  investment.  Assuming  it  were  true 
that  half  of  the  new  savings  were  destined  to  find  a  profitable 
use,  the  chance  each  saver  thought  himself  to  have  of  getting 
his  particular  savings  so  invested  might  suffice  to  evoke  this 
waste  of  saving  power.  That  this  is  what  in  very  truth  occurs, 
the  general  testimony  of  financiers  is  sufficient  to  establish. 
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"Feraiatence  in  saving  "  is  no  argument  at  all  againat  the  poasi- 
bility  of  oversaving.  The  fact  of  oversaving,  as  exhibited  in  a 
normal  excess  of  loanable  capital,  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  such 
reasoning.  The  phenomenon  exists,  and  Professor  Flux's  at^* 
ment  to  show  the  impossibility  of  its  existence,  were  it  ever  so 
plausible,  must  needs  be  false. 

Professor  Flax  says,  "We  are  asked  to  believe  that  every 
occupation  for  capital,  presumably  at  any  rate  of  return  what- 
ever, is  filled  to  overflowing."  The  qualifying  words  "  presum- 
ably at  say  rate  of  return  whatever  "  are  unfairly  imported  into 
the  argument;  no  such  presumption  on  Professor  Flux's  port  is 
legitimate.  What  he  is  "  asked  to  believe  "  is,  that  "  every  occu- 
pation £<ac  capital,  capable  of  yielding  a  rate  of  return  satisfactory 
to  tiie  marginal  saver,  is  filled  to  overflowing."  How  does  he 
attempt  to  meet  this  position  ?  First,  by  adducing,  from  railway 
and  other  businesses,  instances  of  large,  constant  demands  for 
replacement  and  improvement  in  forma  of  capital  which  give 
use  to  fresh  savings.  He  suggesta  that  the  "replacement  of 
wear  and  tear,"  substitution  of  heavier  for  lighter  rails,  repairs 
of  road-bed,  etc.,  upon  roOways,  and  similar  provisions  in  other 
trades,  "provide  openings  for  indefinite  saving,"  This  is 
adduced  as  a  sufficient  answer  to  my  contention  that  a  neces< 
sary  condition  of  indefinite  possibility  of  saving  is  thai  "an  un- 
limited proportion  of  this  saving  con  be  stored  in  forms  which 
are  practically  imperishable."  But  even  were  Professor  Flux's 
description  of  what  happens  in  railway  buaineas  correct,  it 
vould  only  mean  that  such  businesses  provided  a  considerable 
but  by  no  means  an  "  indefinite  "  scope  for  investment  of  new 
capital  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  understand 
what  "saving"  means.  The  sum  set  aside  by  a  railway  or  other 
business,  out  of  gross  receipts  against  wear  and  tear,  or  for 
other  replacement,  would  not  be  described  as  "  savings  "  by  any 
business  man,  or,  I  venture  to  titink,  by  any  other  economist. 
It  is  always  a  delicate  matter  to  decide  whether  even  a  reserve 
fond,  required  to  provide  against  other  and  more  special  con- 
tingencies, can  be  economically  regarded  as  an  actual  increase  of 
capital  embodying  new  savings.    Extensions  and  improvements 
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of  mlways,  as  of  other  businesBes,  do,  of  course,  absorb  c<msider- 
able  quantities  of  new  capital,  though  not  as  provision  against 
wear  and  tear,  and  not  to  an  indefinite  extent  Saving  and 
spending  take  place  out  of  net  income. 

Professor  Fltiz  holds  that "  the  signs  of  the  market  indicate 
that  saving  is  not  yet  useless,  much  less  mischievous."  What 
are  these  "  signs  of  the  market "  ?  The  fact  that  "  the  manifold 
uses  of  electricity  to  supply  light,  heat,  and  motive  power  "  are 
not  indostrially  developed  is  one  sign.  Here  is  an  immense 
field  of  investment  Why  is  it  not  occupied  ?  Professor  Flux 
says,  from  lack  of  capital :  "  Were  capital  as  freely  available  at 
1  per  cent  as  it  is  at  6  per  cent,"  these  new  enterprises  would 
be  carried  out.  Maybe.  But  what  is  this  designed  to  prove  ? 
My  contention  is  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  interest,  whatever 
that  may  be,  more  saving  is  evoked  than  con  and  does  find  use 
as  capital  for  industrial  purposes.  Professor  Flux  replies  that 
if  the  rate  of  interest  were  different,  more  savings  could  find 
industrial  use.  Assuming  his  statement  were  true,  it  is  no 
answer  to  my  position.  But  it  is  not  true.  It  is  a  topsy-turvy 
interpretation  of  the  facts.  There  is  no  lack  of  capital  for  the 
electric  purposes  he  descnbes,  provided  he  can  show  that  the 
effective  demand  for  the  electric  services  when  produced  will  be 
such  as  to  make  the  enterprise  a  safe  and  profitable  on&  It  is 
the  action  of  consumers  that  will  vitalize  the  capital,  and  it  is 
the  belief  in  this  consumption  that  is  needed  to  draw  loanable 
capital,  which  exists  in  snperfiaity,  into  these  channels.  No 
lowering  of  the  reward  of  saving  will  avail'  to  establish  on  a 
sound  business  footing  these  enterprises,  so  long  as  the  consuming 
public  want  to  spend  little  or  nothing  of  their  incomes  on  the 
consumption  of  electric  services,  and  to  save  as  much  as  possible 
for  investment  in  the  shares  of  electric  companies. 

My  contention  is  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  there  is 
nnder-consumption.  Professor  Flux  appears  to  think  he  meets 
this  by  suggesting  that  under  different  circumstances  there 
might  be  increased  production.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
competent  business  man  would  think  of  explaining  the  slow 
development  of  electric  enterprise  in  this  country  by  the  high 
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rate  of  interest  for  capital:  every  business  man  woald  know 
perfectly  well  that  any  amount  of  capital  was  procurable  at  a 
lower  rate  tiiao  in  thoae  countries  where  electric  enterprise  is 
more  fully  developed,  provided  it  were  tolerably  certain  that 
the  consuming  public  would  spend  their  money  freely  upon 
demand  for  electric  commodities. 

Professor  Flux's  opening  apology  is  quite  uncalled  for.  The 
theory  of  under-consumption  is  not  only  alive,  but  kicking  pretty 
vigorously  against  the  dogma  of  "parsimony"  formulated  by 
Adfun  Smith,  developed  by  Kicardo  and  the  Mills,  and  swallowed 
almost  without  question  by  the  majority  of  recent  ec(momists  in 
England  on  the  authority  of  these  venerated  names.  "  Under- 
c(m8umptaon  "  is  not,  as  sometimes  represented,  the  fad  of  a  few 
cranks  and  amateur  economist&  Ever  since  J,  S.  Mill  withdrew 
his  wage<fand  theory,  the  doctrine  of  the  efficacy  of  unlimited 
saving,  which  is  logically  founded  on  it,  has  been  slowly  but 
visibly  collapsing.  Of  recent  years,  even  the  collateral  supports 
of  the  old  principle  of  parsimony  have  been  giving  way.  So 
long  as  capital  was  defined  so  as  to  include  consumption-goods 
of  labourers,  it  was  not  easy  to  assert  the  possibility  or  the 
actuality  of  over-saving.  Such  inclusion  most  foreign  economists 
have  long  regarded  as  a  peculiarly  English  fatuity,  and  Professor 
Marshall  has  at  length  consented  to  the  definite  withdrawal  of 
consumption-goods  from  capitaL  The  other  fundamental  notion 
r^arding  capital  which  precluded  under-consumption,  viz,  that 
"  a  demand  for  commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour,"  after 
a  series  of  half-hearted  endeavours  to  defend  it  by  giving  it  a 
meaning  which  totcdly  differed  from  Mill's  meaning,  is  now  dis- 
appearing silently  from  our  leading  text-books.  These  changes 
of  view  and  terminology  no  longer  preclude  an  assent  to  the 
theoretic  possibility  of  under-consumption  or  over-saving,  as 
several  of  our  more  enterprising  professors  of  economics  are 
be^nning  to  admit.  Professor  Nicholson  in  this  country,  and 
Professors  Hadley  and  Patten,  for  example,  in  America,  have 
recently  admitted  that  a  state  of  general  over-production 
or  under-consumption  is,  in  theory,  possible.  Those  familiar 
with  methods  of  controversy  in  this  country  may  safely  predict 
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that^  after  certain  ingeniouB  attempts  to  hold  this  doctrine  along 
with  the  ancient  dognia  of  parsimony  and  to  assert  their  rectm- 
cilability,  the  tezt-booka  of  the  next  generation  will  set  forth 
the  now  heterodox  doctrine  of  onder-cfflisuniption  as  if  it  had 
been  the  accepted  teaching  from  time  immemorial,  no  allusioo 
b^ng  made  to  the  persistent  attempts  of  three  generations  of 
academic  economists  to  ignore  or  snppreBS  it 

When  the  primitive  theory  of  Lanaaez  faire  was  held  intact,  it 
was  natural  enooj^  to  think  that  the  enlightened  self-intereet 
of  the  individuals  of  a  commnnity  would  prevent  any  general 
waste  of  prodactive  power  auch  as  is  involved  in  nnder-consomp- 
tion.  Bat  tiiose  who  perceive  that  the  intelligent  self-seeking 
of  the  individual  members  is  no  adequate  goarantee  of  a  sound 
economy  of  the  whole  society,  can  no  longer  pronoonce  on 
logical  a  priori  reasoning  against  the  possibility  of  a  maladjust- 
ment of  economic  power,  not  as  between  trade  and  trade,  but  as 
between  the  volume  of  production  and  the  volnme  of  oonsomp- 
tiou.  Since  the  welfare  of  the  whole  is  not  merely  the  added 
wel&re  of  the  several  parts,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
self-interest  of  individuals  waking  out  so  as  to  cause  a  social 
waste  of  the  nature  described. 

The  theoretic  possibility  of  nnder-consomption  is,  however, 
one  thing,  its  actual  occurrence  another.  But  just  as  there  is  a 
growing  inclination  to  admit  the  first,  there  is  a  growing  weight 
of  historical  authority  in  &vour  of  the  latter.  The  Majority 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  Depression  of  Trade  in  1885, 
though  rejecting  in  form  the  notion  of  "general  over-production," 
accepted  it  in  fact,  urging  in  their  general  summary — 

"  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  times,  the  demand  for  onr  commodi- 
ties does  not  increase  at  the  some  rate  as  formerly  ;  that  our  capacity 
for  production  is  cODHcquently  in  excess  of  our  requirements,  and  could 
be  considerably  increased  at  short  notice  ;  that  this  is  due  partly  to 
the  competition  of  the  large  amonut  of  capital  which  ia  being  steadily 
accumulated  in  the  country," 

The  Minority  Report  testifies  to  a  long-continued  fall  of  prices, 
"  in  many  cases  the  result  either  of  actual  over-production,  or 
of  a  capacity  of  production  in  excess  of  the  demand."    lliia 
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Coinmissi<»),  moreOTer,  compoeed  of  bosinesB  men  and  economiste, 
repudiated  altogether  the  notion  that  the  excees  of  capital  and 
prodocing-power  in  some  trades  waa  compensated,  as  Professor 
Flnx  suggests,  by  a  correspouding  lack  in  others,  for  they  found 
the  phenomena  they  were  investigating  common  to  all  productive 
industries. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of  Btatisticians,  like 
Mr.  Qould  in  America  and  M.  Levasseur  in  France,  to  the  causal 
connection  between  a  rising  standard  of  consumption  and  a  large 
volume  of  indnatry.  The  latter  sums  up  a  discussion  of  the 
influence  of  consumption  upon  production  in  the  pregnant 
sentence,  "A  free  consumption  of  goods  in  a  population  by 
absorbing  the  production  of  indostry  stimulates  production" — a 
view  which  accords  with  the  judgment  of  the  vast  majority  of 
thoughtful  business-men.  In  my  Problem  of  the  Uitem/pUyyed 
I  have  quoted  the  finaTifnttl  authority  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  and 
Mr.  Van  Oss,  in  testimony  of  the  existence  of  a  "  glut  of  loan- 
able capital" — a  fact  which  is  inexplicable  npon  any  other 
supposition  than  that  every  safe  avenue  of  industry  is  fully 
supplied  with  all  the  capital  it  requires. 

My  argument  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized :  Li  any  given 
condition  of  the  industrial  arts,  there  must  exist  some  definite 
quantitative  relation  between  the  amount  of  current  and  pro- 
spective consumption  of  commodities,  and  the  amount  of  saving 
required  to  supply  the  capital  necessary  to  assist  in  producing 
these  commoditiea  Since  there  exists  no  fixed  limit  to  the 
proportion  of  this  aggr^ate  saving,  which  may  be  effected 
by  individuals  out  of  their  surplus  incomes,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  sggr^ate  of  individuals,  each  acting  in  his 
own  direct  interest  and  ignorant  of  the  action  of  the  rest, 
from  attempting  to  save  and  apply  as  capital  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  aggregate  income  than  is  economically  required  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose.  The  inequality  of  distribution  of 
incomes,  by  leaving,  in  the  case  of  the  rich,  a  large  margin  of 
income  which  can  find  no  satisfactory  use  for  current  expendi- 
ture,  and  by  imponng  upon  the  not-rich  the  necessity  of  making 
lat^  provision  against  violent  fluctuations  of  profits  and  employ- 
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ment,  iodiices  an  attempt  at  excessive  saving,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community.    This  excessive  saving  takes  concrete  shape 
in  a  general  excess  of  forms  of  (a)  capital,  mines,  mills,  shops,  etc., 
which  are  unable  to  continue  profitably  working  for  any  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  (b)  manufactured  and  other  goods  which 
dog  the  wheels  of  [nx>duction,  because  they  are  not,  in  fact, 
taken  out  for  consumption  as  fast  as  they  can  be  prodaced.  The 
periodic  general  congestion  of  trade,  attended  by  a  general  fall 
of  prices,  is  followed  by  a  stoppage  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
field  of  industry,  not  compensated  by  any  increased  activity  in 
other  portions  of  the  field.     Savings  at  such  periods  cannot  and 
do  not  find  adequate  inveetments.     This  stoppage  or  general 
slackening  of  industry  is  a  state  of  general  under-production, 
bringing  with  it  un-  or  under-employment  of  every  factor  of 
production.     Thus  do  we  trace  this  under-production  or  "  de- 
pressed  trade,"  by  the  above-named  steps,  to  under-consumption 
or  over-saving  as  the  true  efficient  cause.    It  is  true  that  any 
additions  to  capital  which  stimulated  and  supplied  new  strong 
wanto  and  raised  the  standard  of  consumption  mighi  [revent 
the  ill  effects  I  have  named.    But  it  is  not  true  that  the  tiieoretic 
power  of  increased  production  to  stimulate  a  corresponding 
increase  of  consumption   is,  in  fact,  operative  to  an  adequate 
extents     For  if  it  were  so  operative,  we  should  have  an  automatic 
check  which  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of  that  under-produc- 
tion, the  existence  of  which  is  the  phenomenon  of  which  we  seek 
an  explanation.     Misdirection  of  productive  power  will  explain 
fluctuations  of  over-producti(m  and  under-production  in  single 
trades  or  groups  of  trades,  but  it  will  not  explain  the  phenomena 
of  general  trade  depression.     No  explanation  of  the  periodic 
coexistence  of   general   unemployment   of  labour,  capital,   and 
management  is  possible,  except  one  that  is  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  consumption-goods,  which  these  powers  of  produc- 
tion are  able  to  produce,  cannot  get  consumed  fast  enough. 

Professor  Flux  has  not  seriously  assailed  any  single  step  in 
this  ailment  connecting  under-consmnption  with  onder-employ- 
ment  of  the  factors  of  production. 

J.  A.  H0B8ON. 
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THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  COLLECTIVISM. 

A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  a  commonplace  in  the  speeches  and 
writiogs  of  CollectiviBts,  that  the  old  party  questions  aad 
party  divisions  were  becoming  obaoleta  The  distinction  between 
Liberal  and  Tory,  it  was  sfud,  was  real  enough  until  political 
democracy  became  an  accomplished  fact  But  the  extension  of 
the  Bofirage,  which  had  made  the  working  classes  the  predomi- 
nant  partner  in  the  nation's  business,  had  introduced  a  com- 
pletely new  set  of  questions.  Political  Liberalism,  it  was  urged, 
bad,  in  the  main,  done  its  work,  and  the  real  problem  of  the 
day  was  to  use  the  new  democratic  machinery  to  forward  social 
and  economic  progress.  This  view  ccmtained  a  certain  measure 
of  truth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement  in  the  lAbour 
world,  which  began  to  be  generally  felt  some  nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  had  a  disintegrating  effect  on  the  two  great  political  parties, 
and  particularly  on  Liberalism.  Had  there  been  a  General 
Election  in  1889  or  1890,  Mr.  Gladstone  could  probably  have 
obtained  a  sufficient  majority  to  carry  Home  Rule.  The  new 
Collectivist  movement  in  the  Labour  world,  which  won  its  first 
great  public  triumph  in  the  Dockers*  Strike  of  1889,  turned  much 
of  the  "  flowing  tide  "  of  progress  into  new  channels.  A  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  proved  indifierent  or  hostile  to  the  new 
movement,  misunderstanding  its  aims  and  underrating  its 
strength ;  and  a  cleavage  began,  which  dispersed  the  forces  of 
progress  at  the  time  when  they  most  needed  concentration. 

But,  if  it  is  true  that  the  rising  interest  in  economic  questions 
took  the  heart  out  of  political  Liberalism,  what  Collectivists 
conld  not  foresee  was,  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  they  in  turn 
were  destined  to  be  supplanted.  Since  1895,  the  extinction  of 
Liberalism  has  been  not  more  remarkable  than  the  extinction  of 
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Socialism.  It  is  true  that  the  momentam  gathered  in  the  first 
years  of  tMs  decade  was  strong  enough  to  carry  one  great 
measure  of  economic  justice  through  the  present  Parliament, 
that  the  improved  machinery  of  the  Home  Office  goes  on  work- 
ing of  itself,  and  that  the  average  man,  who  is  the  master  of  all 
parties,  has  hecome  &miliarized  with  certain  concepUoos  which 
may  still  bear  fruit  in  salutary  reforms  of  detail  Bat  the  heart 
has  been  taken  out  of  social  reform,  as  it  was  tc^en  ont  of 
political  Liberaliam,  by  the  rise  of  a  wholly  new  set  of  interests. 
People  who  are  engaged  in  adding  enormous  toacts  of  swamp  or 
desert  to  the  Empire,  cannot  stop  to  think  how  the  rulers  of  the 
Empire  live.  While  we  are  enslaving  the  Matabele  and  the 
Bechuana,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  increase  the  practical 
freedom  of  the  white  labourer.  When  the  naval  estimates  have 
increased  by  sixteen  millions,  it  is  absurd  to  talk  aboat  old-age 
pensions ;  and  even  Christian  Socialism  must  be  at  a  discount 
when  we  are  being  taught  to  countenance  wholesale  murder  for 
fear  of  outraging  Moslem  sentiment.  The  disappearance  of  those 
forms  of  Socialistic  aspiration  which  may  be  included  under  the 
wider  name  of  Collectivism,  as  an  operative  force  in  English 
public  life,  is  in  the  main  due  to  the  simple  fact  that,  for  three 
years,  people  have  been  growing  leas  and  less  interested  in  the 
actnal  life  of  the  community,  and  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
the  Empire,  its  growth,  and  its  externa!  relations.  The  con- 
ditions of  labour,  the  working  day,  the  living  wage,  the  provision 
for  the  aged  and  the  sick,  the  education  of  the  young,  are,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  tell  us,  after  all,  merely  parochial  matters. 
The  real  function  of  a  Qovemment,  as  we  know  on  the  same 
authority,  is  to  act  as  a  commercial  traveller  for  the  business 
men  of  the  nation,  to  open  up  markets  for  Manchester  goods, 
and  tout  for  concessions  at  the  courts  of  dying  nations.  In  the 
process  of  pushing  the  national  business,  the  Qovemment  must 
naturally  come  into  conflict  with  the  travellers  for  other  firms, 
and  as  the  competition  becomes  hotter,  a  succession  of  crises  in 
international  relations  is  the  natural  result. 

That  this  absorption  of  public  interest  in  foreign  afiairs  is  not 
likely  to  help  internal  reforms,  is  recognized  with  glee  by  the 
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opponents  of  pn^^ress.  Only  the  other  day,  the  Buke  of  Devon- 
shire waa  found  mbbing  hia  honcU  at  the  virtual  disappeanmce 
from  the  political  field  of  all  qneetions  of  "  aectiooal "  interest,  by 
which  he  meant  those  matters  whieh  most  closely  affect  the  life 
and  happiness  oi  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  For  the  Oon- 
servative  and  the  pseado-Liberal,  the  reign  of  foreign  complica- 
tions pats  off  the  evil  day  of  internal  reform,  and  of  this  boUi 
Conservative  and  psendo-Iiberal  are  perfectly  aware.  What  is 
a  little  struige  is  ihsi  the  CollectiviBt  does  not  seem  to  have 
realized  it  He  has  been  eztingniahed  for  some  three  years,  bat 
he  is  barely  beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  of  his  extinction, 
and  still  betrays  no  consdousnesa  of  its  cause.  Indeed,  he  is 
qaite  nncertain  of  bia  own  attitude  to  these  foreign  compliea- 
tion&  Socialism  and  the  military  spirit  have  always  been  held 
to  be  the  opposite  poles ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  opposition  to 
aggression  seems  to  savour  of  Cobdenism,  and  whatever  Cobden 
did  must  undoubtedly  be  wrong.  So,  with  the  help  of  his 
"  positive  conception  of  the  State,"  in  which  some  Socialists  have 
even  seen  an  excuse  for  doles  to  distressed  landlords,  the  average 
Colleetivist  finds  himself  on  the  whole  more  of  an  Imperialist 
than  oUierwise.  But  the  truth  is,  that  CoUectivists,  generally, 
have  had  no  foreign  polity.  They  have  not  as  a  body  set  them- 
selves dther  to  assist  or  to  oppose  the  great  wave  of  Imperialist 
sentiment  which  is  the  dominating  political  movement  of  the 
day,  and  this  is  precisely  the  reason  why  as  a  party  they  have 
suffered  extinction.  Like  the  Liberals  of  ten  years  ago,  they 
have  iailed  to  take  the  meaBure  of  the  newer  forces,  and 
make  up  their  minds  to  deal  with  them  on  a  definite  principle 
of  their  own.  Accordingly,  as  long  as  those  forces  domi- 
nate polities,  Collectivists  do  not  count  as  a  factor  in  public 
lif& 

I  have  suggested  that  the  divided  and  on  the  whole  indifferent 
attitude  of  Collectivism  in  matters  of  imperial  policy  ia  partly 
to  he  accounted  for  by  its  revolt  against  Cobden.  It  will  repay 
ua  to  examine  this  revolt  for  a  moment  Cobden  and  his  school 
applied  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  both  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  State,  and  in  its  external  relations.    It  is  aometimea 
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forgotten  that  this  doctrine  and  fcbe  whole  Individnalist  move- 
ment represented  one  side  of  the  necessary  transition  from 
aristocratic  to  popular  Qovemment.  In  this  transition,  much 
had  to  he  destroyed,  and  mach  built  ap  again.  We  can  now  see 
that  important  constructive  work,  in  the  shape  of  factory  le^- 
lation,  was  being  dtme  in  Cobden's  own  day,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  teeth  of  protests  from  hia  school  For  this,  the 
Gollectivist  finds  it  difficult  to  forgive  Cobden  and  Bright,  all  the 
more  so  because  he  himself  has  to  fight  the  belated  Cobdenite  of 
the  present  generation.  But  the  CoUectivist,  in  his  turn,  is  apt 
to  forget  the  absolute  necessity  of  liberating  industry  from  its 
bondage  to  the  interests  of  the  governing  class.  Nor  does  he 
allow  enongh  for  the  change  which  the  spread  of  democratic 
institutions  would  naturally  make  in  the  attitude  of  a  popular 
leader  to  the  question  of  a  Qovemment's  functions.  To  the 
Radicals  of  Cobden's  day,  Governments  were  all  naturally  suspect, 
for  they  were  either  aristocratic  or  monarchic.  Intervention  in 
home  affairs  probably  meant  interference  in  the  interests  of  the 
governing  class  j  in  foreign  affairs,  it  meant,  or — notwithstanding 
the  brilliant  exception  of  Canning — was  suspected  of  meaning, 
the  suppression  of  popular  movements,  the  trade  unionism  of 
l^timists.  If,  at  the  present  day,  CoUectivists  hold  a  more 
extended  conception  of  the  function  of  the  State,  it  is,  before  all 
things,  because  they  believe  that  in  the  modem  English  State 
there  are  sufficient  guarantees  that  popular  interests  will  be 
reqwcted. 

How  far  this  belief  is  justified  is  another  question,  but^  with- 
oat  discussing  it  for  the  present,  we  may  note  the  theory  of  the 
State  which  has  been  built  upon  it.  CoUectivists  of  all  kinds,  I 
imagine,  unite  in  holding  that  human  progress  is  to  be  secured, 
not  merely  by  the  freedom  of  individuals  to  seek  each  his  own 
good,  but  still  more  by  the  organized  efforts  of  associations  of 
human  beings,  of  which  the  State  is  one  of  the  most  important. 
CoUectivists  have  mainly  been  concerned  to  apply  this  concept 
tion  to  the  internal  economy  of  society,  but  a  wider  appUcation 
is  clearly  possibla  If  the  function  of  the  State  is  to  further 
human  development,  it  has  duties  to  perform  to  civUization 
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generally — duties  which  cannot  be  covered  by  merely  refraining 
from  doing  harm,  or  obetmcting  the  cause  of  prepress. 

At  this  point  the  Jingo  comee  in,  and  explains  that  the 
Socialist  is  exactly  the  man  he  wants.  Fositive  functions  of  the 
State  ?  Most  certainly  !  This  is  the  veiy  goHpel  the  Jingo  has 
been  waiting  for  which  wUl  confute  the  Cobdenites,  and  put  the 
Little  Englanders  to  shame.  And  what  are  the  functions  of  the 
State  7  Clearly,  to  bnild  railways  which  will  not  pay,  so  that 
the  Jingo's  bnainess  friends  may  send  goods  over  them  which 
will  pay ;  or  again,  to  find  ontlets  for  British  capital  in  building 
rulways  for  other  Qovemments,  and  take  care  that  neither 
Russian  nor  German  capital  is  employed,  and  so  forth.  But  we 
moat  not  omit  the  civilizing  duties  of  a  great  nation — a  point  on 
which  the  Imperialist  is  very  strong.  If  we  are  to  seize  the 
land  of  evety  one  who  is  not  strong  enough  to  defend  it,  it  is  not 
merely  to  fulfil  oar  duty  to  the  Jingo's  business  friends.  There 
is  a  more  sacred  duty  to  humanity.  First  of  all,  there  is  always 
the  slave-trade  to  put  down.  Next,  the  natives  must,  as  the 
Cape  authorities  put  i4^  be  taught  the  dignity  of  labour.  The 
qambok — a  laah,  made  I  believe  of  hippopotamns  hide — has  been 
found  very  useful  in  this  connection.  It  is  aJao  often  necessary, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Bechoana,  to  deprive)  the  dark  man  of  his 
land — for  landed  property  is  a  sad  temptation  to  idleness,  'With 
this  process  some  think  that  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  reli^tm  should  be  combined.  Others  think  that  a 
machine  gun  is  more  usefuL  Show  him  a  Maxim  gun,  and  we 
have  it  on  high  authority  that  the  savage  will  take  your  rehgion 
"bolus  bolus."  Even  some  of  those  colonial  statesmen  who 
express  the  moat  touching  views  of  the  harmony  in  which  white 
men  and  black  should  live  side  by  side,  advise  the  whites  in  the 
same  breath  to  keep  their  hands  in  with  the  rifle.  The  intro- 
duction of  civilization,  in  short,  has  certain  drawbacks.  There 
is,  of  course,  another  side  to  the  picture ;  and,  speaking  generally, 
one  may  say  that  our  actual  treatment  of  the  original  dwellers 
in  the  territories  which  we  seize  varies  in  point  of  decency  from 
zero  to  a  respectable  measure.  But  it  varies  so  much  and  so 
often  for  the  worse,  that  we  cannot  regard  the  current  talk  of 
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the  dvilizing  miseion  of  the  Empire  as  anything  bat  a  piece  of 
cant.  If  civilization  meaiu  the  extension  of  trade,  the  conatnic- 
tion  of  railways,  the  introduction  of  cotton  goods  and  fireaims 
and  alcohol,  then  there  is  something  in  it.  But,  if  civilization 
means  a  more  desirable  life,  then  nine-tenths  of  this  talk  is  cant. 
We  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  "positive  conception  of  the 
State,"  as  understood  by  the  average  Imperialist,  means  that  the 
business  (tf  Government  is  to  extend  the  area  of  trade.  How 
this  is  to  be  done  is  a  question  of  detail  The  more  moderate 
school  holds  that  trade  rights  without  territorial  responsibilities 
are  best,  since  they  then  cost  nothing  and  bring  in  a  good  deal. 
Other  less  responsihle  people  like  annexation  for  the  ion  of  the 
thing.  They  like  to  see  the  map  coloured  red,  and,  besides,  it 
leads  to  fighting,  which  is  an  exhilarating,  and,  for  the  side 
which  has  the  Maxims,  a  tolerably  safe  form  of  sport  Omitting 
the  view  of  the  irresponsibles,  however,  we  may  say  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  State,  as  understood  by  the  Imperialist, 
is  to  do  anything  that  pays.  It  follows  that,  as  soon  as  any- 
thing dist^eeable  is  to  be  done,  the  positive  conception  of  the 
State  shrinks  rapidly  into  a  very  n^ative  one.  If,  for  example, 
one  has  made  awkward  promises  to  protect  a  hunted  people,  the 
true  ex]}onent  of  Imperial  greatness  shows  his  patriotism  by 
proving,  with  Lord  liosebery,  that  the  promise  was  never  meant 
to  be  kept ;  that,  as  soon  as  we  obtained  our  quid  pro  qv/},  we 
dropped  aaj  idea  of  keeping  it ;  and  that  it  is  manifestly  absurd 
to  bring  it  forward  ag^n,  merely  because  other  people  are  sufier- 
ing  for  our  breach  of  faith.  Indeed,  in  the  speech  to  which  I  refer 
— that  which  two  years  ago  extinguished  the  Armenian  agitation, 
—Lord  Rosebery,  who  runs  Mr.  Chamberlain  hard  for  the  post  of 
Jingo  leader,  and  who  does  not  hesitate  to  threaten  France  witii 
war  on  a  question  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many,  that,  owing  to  the  vast  acquisitions  of 
territory  for  which  he  and  his  party  are  responsible,  the  British 
Empire  was  too  weak  to  carry  out  its  obligations,  even  if  one 
admitted  that  obligations  remain  binding  when  they  become 
unpleasant  One  can  readily  measure  the  genuineness  of  all  the 
talk  about  civilizing  missions  by  contrasting  the  attitude  of  the 
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average  Im|)erialist  to  the  Turkish  qaestion,  with  his  attitnde 
to  the  various  barbaric  powers  that  he  in  the  natural  path  of 
annexation.  Thtis  the  slaughter  at  Omdurman  is  signalized  as  a 
triomph  for  humanity — though  why,  if  our  humanity  were  onr 
real  motive,  ve  should  object  to  French  co-operation,  is  not 
explained.  Bat  the  conqaest  of  the  Khalifa  means  annexation. 
Contrast  the  case  of  Crete,  which  we  cannot  annex,  and  where 
ve  find  a  Jingo  paper  assuring  us,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
massacre  of  our  own  soldiers,  that  the  whole  thing  is  really  "  no 
business  of  ours." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  positive  conception  of 
the  State  as  held  by  Imperialists.  It  will  help  us  in  defining 
the  Collectiviat  attitude  thereto,  if  we  go  on  for  a  moment 
to  consider  the  causes  of  this  remarkable  recrodeecence  of  the 
military  spirit,  with  its  sometimes  cynical  and  sometimes  canting 
expresHion.  These  we  shall  find  to  be  in  part  temporary,  in  part 
due  to  the  existing  economic  system.  What  I  call  the  temporary 
causes  were  well  explained  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  a  speech  of  last 
May: — 

"You  may  roughly  divide  the  nations  of  the  trorld  as  the  living  and 
the  dying.  On  one  aide  you  have  great  countries  of  enonuous  power, 
growing  in  power  every  year,  growing  in  wealth,  growing  in  dominion, 
growing  in  the  perfection  of  their  organization.  Railways  have  given 
to  them  the  power  to  concentrate  upon  any  one  point  the  whole 
military  force  of  their  population,  and  to  assemble  armies  of  a  magni- 
tude and  power  never  dreamt  of  in  the  generations  that  have  gone  by. 
Science  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  armies  weapons  ever  growing 
in  their  efficacy  of  destruction,  and  therefore  adding  to  the  power — 
fearfully  to  the  power — of  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  using 
them.  By  the  side  of  these  splendid  organizations  of  which  nothing 
seems  to  diminish  the  force,  and  which  present  rival  claims  which  the 
future  may  only  be  able  by  a  bloody  arbitrament  to  adjust — by  the 
side  of  these  there  are  a  nnmber  of  communities  which  I  can  only 
describe  as  during,  though  the  epithet  applies  to  them,  of  course,  in 
very  different  degrees,  and  with  a  very  different  amount  of  certain 
application." 

The  attitnde  of  the  living  to  tiie  dying  nations  is  not  wholly 
disinterested.    Lord  Salisbury  puts  the  matter  very  neatly : — 
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*<  Of  coarse,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  n&tion  of  the 
living  nations  will  be  allotred  to  have  the  profitable  monopolj  of 
cnring  or  catting  np  these  nnfortanate  patients  ;  and  the  controrersy 
as  to  who  sliall  have  the  privilege  of  doing  bo,  and  in  what  manner  be 
shall  do  it — these  things  maj  introdaoe  caaeeH  of  fatal  differences 
between  the  great  nations  whose  armies  stand  opposite,  threatening 
each  other." 

Sach  is  the  Bummaiy  by  a  etatesman  whose  knowledge  ia 
aneqaalled,  and  who,  if  not  a  very  strong  man,  is  at  leaat 
aa  enemy  of  Jingoism,  of  the  causea  which  are  plun^ng  the 
civilized  world  further  and  further  into  the  depths  of  militarism. 

But  another  question  su^ests  iteelC  Is  it  a  matter  ofQeoeseity 
that  a  strong  naticm,  seeing  a  weaker  one  at  its  mercy,  should  be 
tempted  to  treat  it  as  so  much  loot  i  If  this  is  so,  it  is  doubtless 
an  inevitable  consequence,  that  where  there  are  several  strong 
nations  they  should  all  gather  round  the  carcase  like  so  many 
vultures  and  fight  over  it.  Bat  why  annex  at  all?  What  is 
the  motive?  For  the  sake  of  tr&d^  says  every  one.  In  the 
sacred  cause  of  new  markets  we  must  revert — for  this  is  what  it 
ia  coming  to  —  from  the  industrial  to  the  military  state.  It 
ia  obvious  that  an  expansion  of  trade  is  a  veiy  nice  thing, 
especi&Uy  for  traders.  What  seems  paradoxical  is,  first,  that 
thoee  who  are  not  merchants  or  manufacturers  should  regard 
this  one  interest  as  the  national  interest  par  excellence — all 
others  being,  as  tJlie  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  say,  sectional ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  new  markets  ore  of  such  overwhelming 
value  that  the  constant  crippling  of  commercial  development  by 
the  great  armaments,  and  the  state  of  veiled  hostility  between 
the  vulture-nations,  is  a  matter  of  quite  secondary  importance. 

There  ia  a  third  paradox.  In  the  despised  days  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  the  commercial  spirit  was  in  the  asceudaut.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  commercialism  of  that  time  that  mode  so  effecUve  a 
protest  against  agression,  while  it  ia  the  commercialism  of  our 
time  that  takes  the  lead  in  the  revival  of  the  military  spirit. 
How  ore  we  to  account  for  the  change  ?  One  reason,  it  may  bo 
Boid,  is,  that  Cobden  and  Bright  were  men  of  genius,  and  that 
there  is  no  Cobden  now.    It  is  certainly  true,  as  Mr.  J.  A. 
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Hobson  has  recently  shown,  fchat  the  economic  world  has  for- 
gotten  some  of  Cobden's  most  important  lessons  We  shall  have 
to  return  to  this  point  later  on.  Meanwhile,  it  will  repay  as  to 
go  into  the  economic  causes  of  this  change  of  attitud&  In  the 
early  days  of  the  free-trade  movement,  then,  England  had  some- 
thing hke  a  commercial  monopoly.  In  vast  regions  of  the  world 
her  trade  was  the  only  trade  that  ootmted.  Hers  was  the  only 
colonial,  the  only  tropical  Empire  that  could  be  taken  seriooaly. 
To  develop  this  enormous  estate  she  needed  only  peace,  and  the 
free  import  of  raw  materiaJs.  She  had  no  competitors  to  fear. 
The  problem  was  only  to  perstiade  savage  or  half-civilized 
peoples  that  her  goods  were  worth  having.  Add  to  this  that 
men  like  Cobden  had  an  ideal  of  their  own.  They  believed  that 
conmierce  was  a  better  civilizing  agency  than  war,  and  that  the 
white  trader  stood  to  gain  through  the  prosperity  of  his  black 
or  yellow  customers.  Lastly,  sanguine  free-traders  believed — 
and  it  was  their  greatest  miscalculation — that  the  example  of 
England  and  the  sight  of  her  prosperity  resulting  from  Free 
Trade  would  lead  other  nations  to  follow  suit ;  and  the  ring- 
fence  of  Protection  once  gone,  all  commercial  reasons  for  terri- 
torial acquisition  would  disappear. 

The  whole  position  has  been  altered  by  the  entrance  of  oUier 
Powers — France,  Qermany  Russia,  and  now  the  United  States — 
into  the  field  of  competition.  For  causes  which  we  need  not  go 
into,  these  countries  remain  incurably  Protectionist,  and  the 
English  trader  sees  with  vexation  one  great  tract  after  another 
shnt  in  by  a  wall  of  Protective  tari£&,  which  he  barely  hopes  to 
scale.  He  finds  it  no  longer  safe  to  leave  his  customers  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  for  they  ore  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves,  and  if  he  does  not  annex  them  another  Power  will, 
and  moreover  will  enclose  them  with  its  tarifi'-fence,  and  fihtten 
them  for  its  own  eating.  Hence  commerce  becomes  once  more 
militant  and  aggressive.  Each  country  has  its  colonial  party, 
and  is  determined  to  have  its  shore.  Each  thinks  that  it  is 
being  put  upon,  and  only  demands  that  it  should  not  be  left 
entirely  out  in  tiie  cold.  Thus  Lord  Salisbury  explains  that, 
when  it  comes  to  "  catting  up  "  the  patient,  "  we  shall  not  allow 
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Englaud  to  be  at  a  disadvantage ; "  and,  in  the  same  spirit,  the 
GomaD  press  protest  that  they  are  merely  determined  that 
Qermany  shall  not  be  a  Cinderella  at  the  feast.  There  is  no  man 
who  is  so  convinced  of  his  own  moderation  as  a  thoroogh-going 
aggressive.  If  the  early  free-traders  were  wrong  in  the  antici- 
pation that  their  principles  woald  be  adopted  universally,  it  is 
only  &ix  to  admit — what  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  of  late 
— that  the  coarse  of  events  has  thoroughly  justified  the  Cob- 
denite  view  which  connected  the  cause  of  free  trade  with  that 
of  peace.  Europe  has  not  adopted  free  trade,  but  by  rejecting 
it  she  maintains  a  constant  ground  of  war. 

We  can  thus  see  why  commercial  individnaliam  has  changed 
its  tone  since  Cobden's  day.  But  we  have  now  to  go  back  to  our 
previous  qaeetion,  and  ask  why  this  aiadeiiy  for  new  markets 
should  be  so  deep-rooted.  To  the  aven^^  man  the  question  is 
barely  intelligible,  since  the  answer  is  so  obvious.  A  successful 
business  is  always  growing.  Competition  is  yearly  keener, 
capital  always  accumulating,  and  the  opportunities  for  its  re- 
munerative employment  in  existing  markets  ever  getting 
narrower.  In  short,  modem  business  must  expand  or  cease  to 
be  profitable.  Now,  all  this  is  very  obvious  to  the  Individualist^ 
but  to  the  Collectivist  it  ought  to  be  matter  for  very  searching 
question.  For  this  almost  feverish  expansiveness  is  not  a 
necessary  nor  a  healthy  feature  of  industry  aa  such,  but  only  of 
competitive  industry.  Of  competitive  industry  it  is  probably 
true  to  say  that  it  must  either  grow  or  decay ;  it  knows  not  the 
stationary  state :  indeed,  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  Col- 
lectivist finds  one  of  the  weakest  spots  of  the  competitive  system. 
For  the  growth  of  industry  under  stress  of  competition  is 
abnormal ;  it  is  a  symptom,  not  of  health,  but  of  disease.  Xhis 
will  be  undrastood  if  we  look  a  little  further  into  ite  real 
character. 

Take  a  new  industry  like  the  cycle  trade,  in  which  there  is  a 
sudden  expansion  of  demand.  At  first)  existing  makers  have 
more  on  their  hands  than  they  can  possibly  deal  with.  But  it 
soon  becomes  clear  that  they  are  rni^Ving  enormous  profite. 
Fresh  works  spring  up,  and  existing  ones  are  expanded ;  capital 
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comes  pouring  in;  ingeniooa  fioanciers  perhaps  manage  to 
canalize  a  fair  proportion  of  the  stream  so  that  it  irrigates  their 
own  gardens,  or  those  of  shady  magnates  still  further  in  the 
background.  In  such  a  ease  the  economic  rent  is  skimmed  off, 
not  by  the  holders  of  monopolies,  but  by  the  wielders  of  stock 
exchange  ingenuity.  But  this  by  the  way.  In  spite,  or  in  coq- 
seqnence  of  canalization,  the  stream  flows  on.  What  was 
almost  a  monopoly  becomes  the  object  of  fierce  competition.  No 
one  Btopa  to  consider  whether  the  industry  is  sufficiently 
capitalized ;  indeed,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  iite  question 
except  by  the  event  That  event  consists  in  the  rapid  foil  of 
prices  and  profits.  All  to  the  good,  says  the  lover  of  competition. 
The  public  gets  the  benefit  instead  of  the  maker;  and,  after  all, 
the  maker  gets  a  fair  profit,  or  he  would  not  go  on  making.  But 
this  is  predsely  one  of  those  easy  assumptions  of  abstract 
economics  which  do  not  stand  the  test  of  fact.  In  the  chapter 
on  the  Higgling  of  the  Market,  which  is  one  of  their  most 
brilliant  contributions  to  Economics,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have 
shown  that,  in  modem  industry  as  it  actually  is,  the  tendency  of 
competitive  profit  is  not  to  the  remunerative  miTiiTmim,  but  ever 
downward  below  the  minimam  till  zero  is  reached.  If  one  oaks 
how  this  comes  about,  the  answer  is,  that  in  the  modem  market 
the  seller,  unless  he  has  a  monopoly,  is  at  a  disadvantsge  com- 
pared with  the  buyer.  The  &ct  is  illustrated  eveiy  time  one 
goes  into  a  shop  by  the  shopman's  anxiety  to  sell,  and  one's  own 
anxiety  to  get  out  again  without  buying  more  Uian  one  can  help. 
It  is  also  illustrated  by  the  point  on  which  the  Webbs  lay 
stress,  that  throughout  the  world  of  exchange,  from  big  whole* 
sale  transactions  to  the  dealings  of  the  butcher  with  the 
domestic  cook,  bribery  is  habitual.  Now,  no  one  ever  heard  of 
bribing  a  man  to  sell — unless  he  is  a  monopolist — ^but  eveiy- 
where  people  are  bribed  to  buy,  if  it  be  only  by  the  almanacks 
that  (me  gets  from  the  grocer  at  Christmas-time.  If,  admitting 
this  acconnt  of  the  cause,  we  ask,  farther,  how  about  the  effect — 
how  can  industry  go  on  without  profit,  and  why  is  not  everybody 
mined — the  authors  onoe  more  have  on  answer.  The  competitive 
stage  of  an  industry  represents  the  breaking  down  of  a  monc^Kily 
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or  qaasi-monopoly.  When,  through  fresh  iDventions  or  the 
opening  of  a  new  market,  there  is  a  sudden  expansion  of  trade, 
as  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  early  in  this  century,  or  in 
making  textile  and  other  machinery  at  present,  trade  is  booming 
and  great  fortoues  are  made.  As  ontsiders  begin  to  come  in 
profits  decline,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  trade,  like  the 
cotton  industries  at  present,  becomes  chronically  depressed. 
The  abstract  economics  dealt  with  this  state  in  tiieir  jaunty  way, 
by  saying  that  ea  soon  as  this  happened  people  would  transfw 
their  ^capital  to  other  industries,  foi^ttdng  that  you  cannot 
transform  the  plant  of  a  cotton  mill  into  the  machinery  of  an 
engineering  works.  Contraction  of  course  there  is  at  times,  and 
there  we  are  at  once  faced  by  difficulties  with  the  fringe  of  work- 
men from  whom  employment  is  withdrawn.  But  for  tiie  most 
part  the  depressed  trade's  remedies  are,  either  to  build  up  its 
monopoly  anew  after  one  metiiod  or  another — in  America  it  is 
said  they  have  even  resorted  to  arson — or  to  find  new  markets. 
Unless  it  can  reinstate  its  mtmopoly,  trade  must  expand  or 
collapse.  The  simplest  method  of  expansion  is  to  find  new 
markets  in  foreign  lands,  and  this  has  the  additional  recommen- 
dation  that  tiie  taxpayer  can  be  made  to  bear  the  expense.  For, 
in  resorting  to  this  method  of  averting  ruin,  the  business  Jingo 
finds  two  valuable  allies.  There  is  not  only  the  swaah-buckler 
and  ,the  sensational  journalist,  to  whom  endless  petty  wars  are 
as  meat  and  drink,  but  there  is  the  great  class  of  investors 
who  are  hit  by  the  decline  of  profits  almost  as  heavily  as  the 
men  of  business  themselves,  and  who  are  seeking  outlets  for 
their  money  almost  as  e^erly  as  the  txader  for  his  goods.  The 
commercial  Jingo  says  trade  will  follow  the  flag,  and  the  invest- 
ing Jingo  sees  that  the  bearers  of  the  flag  will  collect  his  debts 
for  him.  Thus,  Lord  Cromer  may  have  done  very  good  work  in 
E^ypt,  but  he  is  there  primarily  as  a  collector  of  debts.  The 
Qerman  Emperor  acts,  not  only  as  agent  for  his  big  lirms  at 
Constantinople,  but  as  bailiff  for  his  bondholders  at  Athens. 

We  have  now  traced  the  Jingoism  of  commerce  to  its  source. 
We  find  that  it  arises  from  the  ever-growing  pressure  of  com- 
petition upon  the  margin  of  profits,  and,  throngh  them,  on  the 
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retnms  of  capital  Were  industiy  well  organized  and  healthy, 
the  dimintttion  of  the  rate  of  profit  would  lead  to  contraction, 
or  at  least  to  a  stationaxy  state,  in  every  brade  that  it  affects 
tmtil  eqnilibriom  would  be  attained.  But  industry  being  with- 
out oi^anization,  there  being  no  means  of  controlling  any  given 
branch  in  the  interests  of  that  branch  aa  a  whole,  the  tendency 
of  competition  is  to  drive  men  further  afield  in  their  search 
for  new  markets  and  more  profitable  investments.  In  short, 
commercial  Jingoism  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  competitive 
industiy. 

It  is  also  the  principal  obstacle  to  social  reform,  and  this  for 
several  reasons.  The  first  and  most  obvious  we  have  already 
referred  to.  It  has  absorbed  all  the  attention  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  given  to  internal  problems.  This  is  what 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  in  the  speech  I  referred  to  just 


"  I  say  this  la  in  itself  an  enormous  gain.  For  the  first  time  for  a 
long  series  of  years  Parliament  has  devoted  itself  to  imperial  questions. 
It  has  snfiered  no  class  and  no  nationality  and  no  sectional  interest  to 
waste  or  absorb  its  time  upon  minor  topics,  and  it  has  insisted,  and 
the  people  have  insisted,  that  Parliament  shonld  be  what  it  professes 
to  bO)  an  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  discussion  of  imperial  questions 
as  a  whole.  While  I  believe  this  to  be  a  far  sounder  and  more 
heakhy  eonditiou  of  affairs  than  that  wMck  preceded  it,  I  am  not 
quite  certain  that  it  is  one  of  unmixed  relief  to  either  G-ovemment,  or 
especially  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Ministers," 

In  identifying  the  interests  of  the  poshing  trader  with  those 
of  the  nation,  the  Duke  is  evidently  quite  unconscious  of  making 
a  large  assumption.  Every  one  tends  naturally  to  think  that 
the  normal  public  is  the  public  that  he  knows.  Just  as  the 
Limdon  Liberal  thinks  that  his  clab  is  the  party,  and  the  two 
million  liberal  voters  a  faction,  so  the  average  weU-to-do  man 
imagine^that  the  interests  of  his  class  are  those  of  the  nation, 
while  the  interests  of  all  other  classes  put  together  are  merely 
aectionaL  So  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
who  was  never  distinguished  for  his  reforming  zeal,  should 
think  a  state  of  a&irs  in  which  there  is  no  chance  of  democratic 
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progresa  &r  "  sounder  and  more  healthy  "  than  any  other.  Bat 
-while  this  is  quite  natural  for  a  sleepy  Conservative,  it  is  very 
absurd  for  a  Radical  or  a  Sodalist  to  take  the  same  yiew,  and 
for  this  reason  alone  the  position  of  the  Radical  Jingo  is 
untenable. 

While  taking  the  heart  out  of  the  Social  movement,  a  militant 
foreign  policy  also  absorbs  the  revenues  which  Collectivism 
would  apply  to  internal  improvement.  Some  people  seon 
positively  to  gloat  over  the  gigantic  sums  spent  on  the  national 
defence — if  indeed  we  are  to  include  under  that  name  the 
money  wasted  on  places  like  Wei-hai-Wei,  which,  if  it  is  to 
be  properly  garrisoned,  will  absorb  the  greater  pari  of  the 
recent  additions  to  the  army.  When  Mr.  Qoschen  asked  the 
House  of  Commons  for  twenty-five  and  a  half  millions  for  the 
navy  last  year,  he  only  apologized  for  not  asking  for  more. 
But  he  pointed  out  in  self-defence  that,  in  1S72,  he  had  only 
asked  for  nine  and  a  half  millions,  and  he  rolled  out  the  details 
of  this  gigantic  increase,  hcking  his  lips  over  each  new  proof 
of  the  costliness  of  our  national  insurance.  As  if  this  was  not 
enough,  eight  mUlioos  more  were  voted,  later  on,  to  counter- 
balance an  addition  to  the  Russian  navy,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  chiefly  in  the  imagination.  Leaving  this  oat  of  account, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  extra  sixteen  millions  spent  on  the 
navy  this  year  would  be  about  enongh  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  Mr.  Booth's  old-age  pension  scheme.  But  when  old-age 
pensions  are  talked  of,  anything  but  the  most  namby-pamby 
measure  for  encouraging  thrift  among  fairly  prosperous  artisans 
is  put  out  of  court  at  once  as  imposing  an  intolerable  burden 
on  the  Exchequer.  In  short,  we  cannot  have  a  gigantic  and 
ever-increasing  navy  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  aged 
poor.  In  fact,  precisely  this  argument  was  used  the  other  day 
by  that  warlike  champion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
After  pointing  out  that  old  age  and  poverty  have  no  special 
title  to  conEdderation,  this  colleague  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  went 
on  to  ask — 

"  Who  was  to  pa;  ?  He  thought  they  would  find  in  the  soath  of 
England  a  very  Btrong  and  widespread  objection  to  unpoee  any  charge 
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on  the  rates  for  this  purpose,  and  he  was  bonnd  to  tell  them  that, 
having  regard  to  the  present  expenditure  and  its  probable  increase  in 
such  matters  as  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  onr  existing  sources  of 
taxation  could  not  bear  the  cost  of  any  such  schema  Some  other 
sooroes  vonld  have  to  be  found." 

Now,  CoUectivists  may  difier  about  the  deedrabilify  of  old- 
age  pensions,  bat  I  take  it  as  an  example.  Most  aocial  reforms 
cost  money,  and  if  all  the  money  available  is  to  be  spent  on 
getting  new  markets  and  protecting  them,  it  cannot  also  be 
devoted  to  social  reforms. 

But,  it  may  be  nrged,  social  reform  is.  nnnecessary  as  long  as 
men  are  well  paid  and  in  steady  employment,  and  this  is  secured 
by  improved  trade.  Thus  the  opening  of  new  markets  is  not, 
after  all,  a  sectional  interest.  The  interest  of  employer  and 
employed  are  identicaL  What  matters  it  whence  wages  come  so 
l<mg  as  they  are  good  ?  These  arguments  come  well  enough  from 
on  enemy  of  social  reform,  but  at  least  they  should  not  appeal 
to  a  Collectiviat.  The  Collectivist,  undoubtedly,  holds  that  the 
many  are  a  great  deal  poorer  than  they  need  be,  and  he  wants  to 
see  the  pressure  of  poverty  lightened.  But  low  wages  are  only 
a  fraction  of  the  evil  which  he  sets  out  to  remedy.  Long  hours, 
bad  conditions  of  work,  irregularity  of  employment,  the  labour 
of  children,  the  sweating  of  women,  insanitary  dwellings,  and, 
blending  with  these  evils  and  passing  beyond  them,  the  corrup- 
tion  and  the  frand  and  the  hardness  attendant  on  competitive 
commercialism — these  things  are  not  touched  by  mere  commercial 
prosperity.  The  true  aim  of  social  progress  is  not  so  much  to 
make  one  class  richer,  as  to  purify  and  brighten  the  life  of 
the  whole  community  by  seizing  on  the  best  conceptions  of 
social  order  that  are  afloat  within  it  and  translating  them  into 
political  or  economic  institutions.  It  may  be  said  that  at  any 
rate  irregularity  of  employment  must  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
wages  as  a  problem  with  which  imperial  expansion  con  deal. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  competitive  labour  market  is  good  only 
while  the  process  of  expansion  goes  on.  At  whatever  point  it 
stops,  bad  times  return.  Whether  the  whole  volume  of  trade 
i8  great  or  soiall,  the  forces  of  compeUtion,  sapping  the  root 
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of  profits,  begin  their  work  as  soon  as  growth  stops.  Depression 
sets  in  again,  and  brings  up  the  problem  of  irregular  employment 
once  more.  Commercial  expansion  could  only  be  a  permanent 
source  of  industrial  prosperity  if  it  could  be  carried  on  to 
infinity.  When  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  finds  no  more  worlds 
to  conquer,  we  shall  be  driven  back  to  the  problems  of  work 
and  wages. 

My  conclusion  so  far  is,  that  on  economic  and  political  grounds 
the  cause  of  commenual  expansion  and  the  cause  of  social  reform 
are  diametrically  opposed.  Politically,  Jingoism  has  dispersed 
the  forces  of  progress.  Economically,  it  absorbs  in  the  defence 
of  an  overgrown  Empire  the  resources  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  for  domestic  improvement,  and  it  is  a  temporary 
palliative  for  evils  which  Collectivism  would  seek  to  cure,  but 
which  imperial  expansion  allows  to  grow.  There  remains  a 
deeper  antithesis.  All  the  virtues  are  like  charity  in  one 
respect — they  begin  at  home.  But  some  people  seem  to  think 
that  they  can  be  safely  kept  for  home  consumption,  and  that 
we  can  successfully  cultivate  justice  and  mercy  among  our- 
selves, while  we  tolerate  oppression  and  barbarity  abroad.  In 
this  particolarist  view  of  the  conscience,  bo  to  call  it,  there  is 
a  measure  of  truth.  The  average  man  is  nothing  if  not  in- 
consistent. But  it  does  not  do  to  ignore  the  ultimate  identity 
of  human  relations.  Just  as  in  the  historical  development  of 
social  conceptions,  the  more  civilized  principles  which  regulate 
a  man's  conduct  in  his  own  family  and  among  his  peers  have 
gradually  come  to  leaven  his  conduct  towards  mankind  in 
general,  so  tiie  lowering  of  the  standard  in  any  department 
must  in  the  long  nm  react  upon  the  conceptions  of  social  duty, 
which  the  Collectivist  would  at  any  rate  like  to  retain  for  home 
use.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  can  become  familiarized 
with  the  disregard  of  human  life  or  human  rights  in  Asia  or 
Africa,  and  remain  as  sensitive  as  ever  when  one's  fellow- 
countrymen  are  in  question.  When  a  statesman  justifies  the 
use  of  dynamite  against  the  Matabele  as  a  necesuty  in  savage 
warfare,  he  implicitly  recognizes  that  the  white  mtsi  have  become 
for  the  time  as  savage  as  the  blocks.    The  change  in  the  way 
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of  looking  at  these  matters  experienced  by  white  men  living 
among  the  "inferior"  races  is  attested  hy  many  authorities, 
from  Qordon  downwards.  "We  don't  attach  the  same  value 
to  human  life  east  of  the  Canal  aa  yon  do,"  a  distinguished 
writer  said  to  me  some  time  ago.  Here  is  a  piece  of  evidence 
remarkable  for  its  candour.  I  take  it  from  the  Wea^ineter 
Gazette  of  June  11,  1896,  where  the  following  passages  from 
some  letters  written  by  a  young  Englishman  recently  settled 
in  Buluwayo  to  a  relative  at  home  are  quoted. 

'*  It  is,"  BBjs  the  writer,  "  grand  fun  potting  niggers  off,  and  Boeing 
tbem  fall  like  ninepina,"  Again :  "  There  luve  been  two  or  three 
natives  caught  In  the  town  lately,  and  shot  as  spies.  There  is  great 
excitement  to  see  them  shot.  Crowds  go  oat  to  see  it.  They  are 
stood  ten  yards  off  the  firing  party,  who  all  (about  eight  or  nine  men) 
blaze  at  them  at  once.  It  is  quite  a  nice  sight  out  here  now.  One 
gets  quite  callous  and  hardened,  and  does  not  object  to  seeing  it. 
At  home,  now,  I  could  not  see  a  man  hung  for  the  world.  Out  here 
it  is  an  amusement,  especially  when  one  pots  them  over  as  fast  as  he 
can  outside,  in  battle." 

He  then  toils  us  how  three  natives  were  executed  as  spies : — 

"  They  were  marched  out  of  town  about  half  a  mile.    Bopes  were 

tied  to  branches  of  a  tree.    They  were  made  to  climb  up,  the  rope  pat 

round  their  necks,  and  made  to  jump  off  the  tree  and  drop.     One  would 

not  for  some  time.    He  would  talk  to  Mr.  ,  who  asked  him 

at  lastf  '  Can  yon  see  Buluwayo  P  *     The  nigger  said  '  Yes.'     So  Mr. 

said,  '  Have  a  good    look  at   it,  as    you  will   never   see   it 

agun.'    So  he  did,  then  said  '  Good-bye,  Mr.  ,'  then  jumped 

off.  The  cheek  of  the  sweep  amused  me.  They  are  still  hanging  as  a 
warning  to  other  spies  and  natives." 

"  At  home  I  could  not  see  it  for  the  world," — ^probably  this  is 
true,  but  tastes  are  soon  cultivated ;  tiiese  men  are  blacks,  and 
there  is  all  the  difference.  Possibly ;  but  a  precisely  analogous 
difference  is  in  the  mind  of  eveiy  opponent  of  popular  measures, 
who  draws  a  distinction  between  what  the  "  lower  classea  "  need 
and  what  hia  own  class  needs.  The  essence  of  aristocratic,  anti- 
popular  senUment  lies  in  the  belief  that  people  of  a  different 
class  do  not  bleed  when  they  are  pricked,  as  the  aristocrat 
bleeds.    The  essence  of  democraUc,  p<^ular,  or  humanitarian 
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feeling  is  the  belief  that,  whatever  differeoces  there  are,  real  or 
imoginaiy,  between  class  and  claaa,  race  and  race,  they  do  not 
override  that  common  human  nature  which  makes  elementary 
jostice  the  same  everywhere.  Jnst  the  same  sort  of  case  could 
be  made  out  by  the  noble  agaiiut  the  middle  class,  by  the  middle 
class  against  the  artisan,  by  the  artisan  against  the  labourer,  as 
the  case  of  the  white  man  against  the  hunuuuty  of  the  yellow  or 
the  black.  For  the  opponent  of  democracy,  therefore,  a  narrow 
nationalism  is  logical ;  for  the  apostle  of  social  equality,  or  any- 
thing resembling  it,  it  is  a  monstrous  inconsistency.  This 
applies  to  political  as  to  social  equality :  just  the  same  sort  of 
case  can  be  made  out  for  forced  labour  in  Rhodesia  or  Bechuana- 
land,  as  for  reviving  the  conspiracy  laws  in  England.  "  You 
most  teach  the  native  to  work,"  says  the  Bhodesian,  just  as  the 
en^^eering  employer  argues  that  he  must  be  master  in  his  own 
workshop.  Just  the  same  sort  of  case  can  be  made  out  for  the 
detenticm  of  Irish  suspects,  or,  should  occasion  arise,  of  JJ^ngliph 
Socialists,  as  for  the  arbitraiy  arrest  of  the  Natu  brothers.  In 
all  these  instances  it  is  impossible  to  think  that,  if  we  b^n 
by  admitting  the  argument  in  the  one  case,  we  can  reject  it  in 
the  other. 

The  inference  is,  that  the  positive  conception  of  the  State  as 
understood  by  CJoUectivism  must  be  consistent,  so  to  say,  inside 
and  out.  If  the  State  is  to  be  one  expression  of  the  life  of  the 
community,  it  must  be  a  ccmsistent  expression.  Collectivism 
would  have  it  an  agent  of  civilization  within  its  borders;  it 
restores  to  Government  the  sphere  and  the  duties  which  Indi- 
viduahsm  took  from  it.  But  tiie  more  we  treat  a  State  as  a 
responsible  agent,  the  further  we  are  driven  £rom  the  cynical 
theoiy  of  international  dealings.  We  are  forced  to  T&iogaizo 
that  what  we  think  of  under  the  names  of  civilization,  progress, 
or  social  justice  cannot  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  any  one 
nation ;  and  Qie  principle  that  Colleotivists  are  driven  to  is,  that, 
far  from  being  self-centred,  the  State  is  bound  to  regard  itself  as 
a  member  of  a  wider  community,  whose  laws  and  interests  it 
must  observe  This  is  the  old  internationalism  with  a  difference. 
It  is  not  the  cosmopolitanism  to  which  the  State  is  a  superfluity 
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and  an  encnimbranee,  and  qiiite  clearly  it  is  not  the  principle  of 
ntm-interrention.  It  is  rather  a  rec<^nition  of  the  aetoal  organi- 
zation of  the  civilized  world  as  it  stands,  and  of  the  political 
conduct  which  that  organization  reqmres.  For  the  self-centred 
view  of  the  State  ia  as  false  in  fact  as  in  principle.  Between  the 
real  interests  of  civilized  nations  there  is  a  community ;  and  who- 
ever else  may  ignore  these  interests,  the  Collectivist  ought  to 
admit  them.  Unless  it  is  admitted,  the  positive  conception  of 
the  State  is  strangely  incomplete. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  "  positive  conception  of  the  State " 
should  carry  with  it  a  positive  conception  <^  Empire,  and  there- 
fore) join  hands  with  ImpeiiaLism.  Indeed,  there  is  a  true  and 
sonnd  Imperialism  which  recognizes  the  immense  importance  of 
the  Empire  as  a  part  of  the  "  actual  organization  of  the  civilized 
world,"  and  would  endeavour  to  bring  home  its  responsibilities 
to  all  its  citizena  A  sense  of  solidarity  which  would  make  us  in 
England  feel  genu^e  shame,  for  example,  at  the  denial  of  justice 
to  our  black  fellow-subjects  in  South  Africa,  la  a  natural  out- 
come of  the  Collectivist  way  of  thinking.  If  Imperialism  means 
a  high  sense  of  the  honour  of  the  Empire  and  of  its  duties  to 
subject  races,  tiien  we  cannot  have  too  moch  Imperialism.  Un- 
fortunately, those  who  are  best  known  as  Imperialists  are,  with 
a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  last  to  come  forward  when 
a  mere  matter  of  justice  or  good  government  is  in  question. 
They  talk  moch  of  the  «vilizing  mission  of  the  Empire  when 
they  wish  to  excuse  a  bit  of  grabbing,  but  do  less  than  any  one 
else  to  make  its  civilizing  mission  a  reality.  Where  were  the 
ImperiaUst  leaders  at  the  time  of  the  South  Africa  Committee,  or 
of  the  enslavement  of  the  Bechuana  ? 

Now,  anybody  can  admit  a  principle,  but  I  may  be  asked 
whether  any  one  would  or  could  apply  these  conceptions  to  the 
politics  of  the  present  day.  Are  we,  it  will  be  asked,  to  f^  to 
work  witii  kid  gloves,  while  others  are  using  the  mailed  fist  ?  It 
may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that,  if  the  State  is  to  do  its  duty, 
it  will  certainly  have  to  use  the  mailed  fist  on  occasion — against 
Turkish  barbarity,  for  example.  It  is  not  a  question  of  weak- 
ness agtunst  firmae38,^ut  of  the  occasions  upon  which  firmness 
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ie  most  necessary.  Those  who  held  it  part  of  the  bnsinees  of  a 
civilized  State  to  suppress  the  extremes  of  savage  cruelty,  were 
prepared  in  the  last  resort  to  use  force  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians 
and  the  Cretans ;  whereas,  after  the  slaughter  of  our  own  men  at 
Candia,  a  Jingo  journal  was  found  talking  about  the  need  of 
suavitj  towards  the  Sultan.  The  Jingo  can  put  his  tail  between 
his  legs  upon  occasion.  But  Hi.  Chamberlain  put  the  coimting- 
honse  view  of  foreign  policy  in  a  nutshell  when  he  declared  that 
political  interest  had  shifted  &om  Armenia  and  Crete  to  the  Far 
East,  "  where  undoubtedly  vastly  greater  interests  are  at  stake." 
That  is  the  whole  question.  Which  is  the  greater  interest  to  a 
great  civilized  nation — to  keep  its  pledges  or  extend  its  trade ; 
to  stamp  out  &om  the  world  the  extreme  of  savage  cruelty,  or 
secure  fresh  markets  for  its  cotton  goods  ? 

But  it  may  be  replied,  "  If  the  State  has  duties,  it  certainly  has 
rights,  and  how  do  you  propose  to  maintain  them  ?  Here  are 
the  dying  nations  and  there  are  the  aggressive  Protectionist 
Powers.  The  loot  is  there,  so  are  the  robbers.  Are  not  we  to 
take  our  share  ?  By  what  right  are  we  to  be  excluded  from 
Chinese  ixada,  and  how  are  we  to  save  ourselves  firom  exclusion 
unless  we  are  prepared  in  the  first  place  with  long  spoons, 
and  in  the  lost  resort  with  mailed  fists  ? "  In  answer,  I  will 
first  say  frankly,  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social 
reformer,  we  should  do  far  better  to  sacrifice  the  entire  trade 
that  is  to  be  gained  in  China,  than  to  go  farther  in  the  com- 
petition for  territory.  I  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Collectivist  and  the  social  reformer  generally;  and  by  this  I 
mean  the  view  that  regards  sheer  quantitative  increase  in  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  that  is  already  rich,  as  veiy  subordinate  in 
importance  to  the  way  in  which  existing  wealth  is  used  and 
made  available  for  the  happiness  of  the  commnoity,  Generally 
speaking,  increases  of  wealth  due  to  commercial  prosperity  go 
to  the  comparatively  wealthy.  It  is  very  nice  for  a  syndicate  to 
get  a  railway  concession ;  but  is  their  success,  after  all,  a  national, 
or  a  sectional  interest  ?  If,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  trade 
expands,  there  is  some  diffused  material  prosperity  while  it  is 
expanding.     How  much  of  this  prosperity  touches  the  real 
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poverty — the  poverty  of  the  lower  third  of  the  population  in 
Mr.  Booth's  claasifieations,  dependent,  oa  it  is  at  bottom,  on  on- 
restricted  competition  for  work  and  a  low  standard  of  life  ?  To 
touch  this  poverty  we  must  go  forward  with  the  reforms  which 
the  reign  of  militarlBm  puts  off  indefinitely.  First,  then,  the 
cause  of  peace,  both  for  the  world  at  lai^e  and  for  pn^ress  at 
home,  is  worth  more  than  new  markets.  Those  who  expect  to 
deal  in  the  market  may  not  admit  it,  but  why  their  thoroughly 
aeetional  interest  should  be  regarded  as  a  national  interest,  and 
made  a  point  of  patriotism,  no  one  has  as  yet  tried  to  show. 

Next,  it  is  of  course  untrue  that  we  need  to  open  markets,  or 
keep  them  open,  by  force.  This  point  I  need  not  dwell  on  at 
length,  because  it  has  been  excellently  put  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Hobson, 
in  an  article  on  "  Free  Trade  and  Foreign  Policy,"  in  the  (7on- 
tempora/ry  Beoi&e  for  lost  August.  In  standing  up  for  the 
principle  of  the  open  door.  Lord  Salisbury  was  supposed  to  be 
acting  as  a  good  free-trader ;  and  so  he  was.  But  those  who 
urged  liim  to  fight  for  the  open  door  are  shown  by  Mr.  Hobson 
to  be  free-traders  who  do  not  know  what  free  trade  is.  It 
was  vital  to  Cobden's  prindple  that  markets  should  be  gained 
and  held,  not  by  force,  but  by  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  goods. 
And  it  is  the  crudest  view  of  international  trade  which  toeats 
the  gain  of  one  country  as  necessarily  the  loss  of  another.  I 
cannot  improve  on  Mr.  Hobson's  statement  of  the  case : — 

"  The  most  feeble  recognition  of  the  intricacies  of  modern  trade 
should  make  ae  aware  that  an  increased  trade  with  Eossia,  Grermany, 
and  France,  or  with  other  nations  in  intimate  commercial  intercoorae 
with  tliese,  arising  from  the  monopolies  of  Chinese  trade  which  they 
enjoyed,  might  ultimately  prove  as  beneficial  to  our  foreign  trade  as 
any  expansion  of  direct  trade  with  China.  The  protective  policy  of 
these  European  nations,  while  it  undoubtedly  involves  a  net  waste  of 
industrial  energy,  does  not  enable  them  to  keep  to  themselves  either 
the  whole,  or  any  fixed  proportion,  of  the  g&ius  of  a  large  new  market. 
An  international  trade  is,  in  spite  of  tariffs  and  monopolies,  a  method 
of  international  co-operation  which  assigns  to  all  the  co-operating 
members  some  share  of  every  trade  advantage  wliich  each  one  gains  : 
though  each  may  doubtless  be  conceived  as  desiring  to  keep  the  whole 
gain  to  himself,  he  cannot  do  so,  but  must  hand  over  some  of  it  to 
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eveiy  otber  n&tion  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  &  cnatomer.  The 
aBUgDinent,  therefore,  of  splieres  of  infiuence  in  China  or  in  Africa, 
which  France,  Germany,  or  EuBsia  may  seek  to  monopolize  for  parpoaes 
of  trade,  does  not  imply,  as  is  apparently  supposed  by  Liberals  and 
ConserTativee  alike,  a  correeponding  loss  of  markets  to  England." 

Qood  commercial  authoriides  hold  that  the  development  of 
Manchoris  by  Bosaia  will  give  a  considerable  impulse  to  our 
export  trade;  and  Ur.  W.  S.  Caine*  quotes  the  history  of  our 
trade  witii  Batoum  as  a  parallel  case : — 

"  The  same  dismal  predictions  as  those  concerning  Talien-Wan  and 
Fort  Arthur,  were  in  all  the  papers  at  the  time  the  Treaty  of  Berha 
was  conclnded,  and  the  conntry  was  especially  told  that,  in  consequence, 
the  port  of  B&toum  would  be  closed  to  British  commu^M.  The  follow- 
ing statement  of  British  shipping  entered  and  cleared  from  the  port  of 
Batoom,  year  by  year,  since  1880  will  tell  its  own  tale.  The  figures 
are  furnished  by  the  Foreign  Office  : — 


y^. 

Btltldi6h^ 

Tgtil  Ttamie^ 

Ttv. 

BrltMiSlilcb 

TM^TooMg*. 

1881        „ 

14 

16,000 

1689      .. 

4S4 

544,000 

1882        .. 

18 

17,000 

1890      .. 

481 

622,000 

ISS3         .. 

38 

37.000 

1891      .. 

582 

644,000 

1884 

88 

82,000 

1892      .. 

544 

789,000 

145,000 

1SS6 

198 

208,000 

1894      .. 

373 

598,000 

1887 

222 

241,000 

1895      .. 

451 

767,000 

1888 

346 

408,000 

1896      .. 

308 

514,000 

These  figures  show  that  in  the  first  five  years  the  British  trade  with 
Batoum  was  only  297,000  tons,  or  an  average  of  60,000  tons  a  year, 
while  in  the  last  five  years  it  reached  a  total  of  3,449,000  tons,  or  an 
average  of  close  upon  700,000  tons  a  year.  An  increase  of  tenfold  in 
ten  years  is  pretty  well  for  British  trade,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  same  story  will  be  told  of  Talien-Wan  in  the  year  1925." 

These  conaideratious  do  not  prove  that  Lord  Salisbury's 
policy  of  the  open  door  was  wrong,  for  in  the  obstruction  of 
trade  at  aaj  point  there  is  a  "net  loss."  This  policy,  as 
originally  understood,  consisted  in  the  maintenance  of  British 
rights  by  agreement  with  Russia  and  with  the  support  of  the 
civilized  world.  Partly  through  the  weakness  of  its  author, 
>  In  a  letter  to  the  (PttfrntMler  Gtvttte  of  April  II,  1898. 
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partly  aaa  m&j  suspect  throagh  ih»  incorrigible  amateurishness 
of  Mr.  Balfour,  it  degenerated  into  a  polii^  of  reprisals,  in 
which  the  part  that  we  played  was  somewhat  ludicrous.  The 
difierence  sufficiently  illostrates,  by  a  single  example,  the  con- 
trast between  the  right  and  wrong  policies  towards  the 
unoccnpied  markets  of  the  world.  With  her  free  •  trade 
tradition  it  is  possible  for  England  to  represent  the  rights  c^ 
the  world  at  large  as  against  those  of  any  one  Protectionist 
Power.  Such  a  position,  maintained  with  firmness  and  honesty, 
would  he  too  strong  diplomatically  to  be  warlike.  If  it  is  true, 
as  all  the  facts  seem  to  suggest,  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the 
dying  nations  to  be  absorbed  by  the  great  Powers,  there  is  at 
any  rate  an  enormous  difference  between  the  ways  in  which 
this  may  be  done.  -  China,  for  example,  may  be  partitioned,  or 
its  LDCorporation  in  ihe  Western  world  may  go  on  on  the  lines 
of  the  years  preceding  the  Japanese  war,  by  the  gradual  re- 
organization of  its  public  services  by  European  officials.  What 
is  most  important  is,  that  the  absorption  of  a  barbaric  world 
should  not  corrupt  civilization ;  that,  if  there  is  to  be  still  further 
extension,  it  should  be  conducted  with  some  regard  to  decency, 
and  not  with  the  frenzied  jealousy  and  unscnipulous  covetousnosa 
of  the  present  day. 

Thus,  if  Collectivism  has  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention, there  are  very  strong  reasons  why  its  "positive 
conception  of  the  State "  should  not  take  the  Jiago  form. 
We  have  seen  that  Jingoism,  so  far  as  it  i^  not  merely 
an  expresaon  of  the  animal  spirits  of  politicians  who  are 
primarily  sportsmen,  is  a  commercial  policy.  As  such  it  is 
based  on,  and  in  turn  lends  support  to,  competition.  Thus, 
economically,  it  is  the  rival  of  Collectivism ;  financially,  it  diverts 
to  the  use  of  the  expori«r  and  investor  the  funds  that  Col- 
lectivism needs  for  social  reform ;  and  politically  its  ideals  are 
the  negation  of  all  the  social  conceptions  on  which  Collectivism 
is  founded.  True  it  means  money — money  for  the  rich,  but  it 
would  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty,  or  the  more 
subtle  problems  of  competitive  industry.  Lastly,  even  in  this 
matter  of  the  increase  of  trade,  we  have  seen  that  the  material 
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gainB  to  be  expected  from  the  aggressive  as  against  tlie  civilized 
poIi(7  are  far  smaller  and  less  certojn  than  is  pretended. 

The  Collectivist  differs  from  Cobden  in  placing  the  function 
of  the  State  higher,  not  lower,  than  he  placed  it ;  but  he  must 
recognize  that  the  fundamental  human  relations,  the  dealings 
that  we  call  just  or  unjust,  honourable  or  mean,  are  at  bottom 
the  same,  whether  the  unite  entering  into  the  relations  are 
individuals,  families,  societies,  trade  unions,  classes,  or  nations, 
and  that  we  cannot  ignore  one  set  of  duties  without  impairing 
the  performance  of  others.  As  for  International  law,  so  for 
Collectivism,  the  State  is  a  member  of  a  community  of  nations, 
and  on  this  conception  its  foreign  policy  must  be  based.  Col- 
lectivism is  therefore  at  the  extreme  pole  of  opposition  to 
Jingoism ;  for  it  will,  to  be  frank,  hold  the  execution  of  justice 
upon  a  scoundrel,  like  Abdul  l^jnid,  more  vital  than  any 
question  of  territorial  aggrandisement.  And  in  these  questions 
of  material  interest  which  divide  the  world  and  threaten  it  with 
a  return  of  the  dark  ages  of  militarism.  Collectivism,  which 
more  than  any  other  political  creed  can  afford  to  place  com- 
mercial advantages  in  their  true  position,  will  take  the  lead 
in  subordinating  national  jealousies  and  rivalries  to  the  common 
interest  of  the  civilized  world. 

L.  T.  HoBHonsE. 
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THE  WORKMEN'S  SIDE  OP  THE  NEW  TRADES 
COMBINATION  SCHEME. 

TN  my  two  previouB  articles  I  have  eodeaTonred  to  explain 
-'-  in  a  general  way  the  pnnciples  and  methods  of  the  scheme 
adc^ted  in  these  trade  oomhinaticmB,  and  also  the  effect  'which 
its  adopticm  may  be  expected  to  have  upon  foreign  competition. 
I  now  wish  to  show  the  position  which  the  workpeople  occnpy 
in  the  plan,  and  the  reenlts  which  accme  to  them.  It  most  be 
remembered  that  the  alliance  with  the  workpeople  is  an  integral 
portion  of  the  scheme.  Any  kind  of  combination  which  does 
not  include  the  workpeople,  however  good  it  may  be,  has  not 
been  constitated  on  the  lines  which  I  support,  and  nothing 
that  I  have  said,  or  am  about  to  say,  has  had,  or  will  hav^ 
any  reference  to  it.  The  new  combination  scheme  aims  at 
an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workpeople,  the  recog- 
nition of  their  right  to  participate  in  the  Iraneflts  arising  from 
increased  profits,  and  the  drawing  into  close  bonds  of  uaiby 
empl<^er  and  employed.  This  object,  however,  is  advanced  as 
being  part  of  a  business  transaction.  Philanthropy,  as  such,  is 
not  plefbded  as  being  part  even  of  the  motive.  You  can  have 
generous  treatment  in  business  matters  on  both  sides,  and  a 
good  feeling  on  both  aides  helps  to  bring  this  about ;  but  in 
trying  to  improve  the  present  position  no  one  need  look  beyond 
the  principles  of  justice  and  fairness.  These  being  accepted, 
much  more  may  follow ;  but  the  alliance  between  masters  and 
workmen  must  be  founded  purely  on  a  recognition  of  what  is 
due  to  each.  The  first  approach  is  made  by  the  employers, 
but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  proposed  bargain.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  the  workpeople  to  regard  even  this  in  the  right 
way;  but  if  it  came  to  more  than  this  at  first,  they  would 
not  be  prepared  to  consider  it  at  all    The  best  workmen  are,  as 
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a  rule,  the  most  independent,  perhaps  because  they  are  the  most 
intelligent  They  do  not  want  philanthropy,  but  they  do  want 
£air  treatment.  They  are  prepared  to  discuss  a  business  pro- 
posal, but  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  tell  them  that  employers 
wish  to  ^ve  them  something  without  a  qvAd  pro  quo :  and  the 
workpeople  who  are  not  so  far  advanced,  and  who  therefore 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  so  considerate  a  view,  regard  even  a 
proposed  baigain  with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion.  No  one 
can  wonder  at  this.  Trade  unionism  has  done  much,  in  a  way, 
to  help  the  working  classes,  but  it  has  scarcely  cultivated  a 
good  feeling,  or  one  of  confidence  between  capital  and  labour. 
Employers  who  are  disorganized  are  apt  to  regard  a  workmen's 
organization  with  dislike.  It  ia  a  force  which  they  cannot 
overcome  without  trouble  and  expense,  if  at  all ;  and  the  best 
friends  of  trade  unionism  will  be  the  most  earnest  in  declaring 
that  it  has  often  abused  its  power.  On  the  other  hand,  workmen 
have  long  been  consciona  ;of  the  fact  that  only  by  organized 
unity  can  tiiey  gain  any  recognition  of  their  just  rights. 

Assume  that  the  employers  have  gone  through  the  first 
process  in  combination-forming.  They  have  drawn  np  and 
agreed  to  rules  for  the  government  of  their  own  associati<m. 
They  have  taken  out  the  costs  of  production,  and  put  on  the 
profit  which  they  think  they  ought  to  have.  This  may  lower 
the  selling  prices  in  some  instances,  and  raise  them  in  others,  bnt 
it  will  in  every  instance  fix  a  minimnm  of  real  profit  below 
which  no  one  can  be  allowed  to  ga  The  average  will  show 
something  more  than  that  obtained  in  the  immediate  past  Of 
this  the  workman  ought  to  have  his  share.  But  before  wages 
can  be  advanced  there  must  be  some  guarantee  that  the  increased 
profita  will  be  obtained  permanently.  Who  is  to  guarantee  this  ? 
It  is  the  problem  which  hundreds  of  associations  in  the  past 
have  tried  to  solve.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  any  sufficient  guarantee  being  given 
by  nnscmpuloua  men.  A  deposit  of  cash  to  be  forfeited  in  case 
of  default  is  not  possible  where  there  ia  no  superfiuous  cash  to 
deposit,  and  a  legal  agreement  under  which  it  could  be  held, 
even  if  deposited,  is  a  most  difficult  instrument  to  construct. 
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Bat,  what  ia  more  &tal,  even  if  the  caah  were  deposited  and 
coald  be  legally  retained,  the  first  forfeitore  wonld  leave  the 
defaulter  free.  There  is  a  way  out  of  most  difficulties,  Euid 
the  best  way  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  righteous.  The 
workmen  have  suffered,  why  not  make  reparation  ?  The  work- 
men can  do  all  that  is  wanted,  why  not  call  upon  them  to  do  it 
in  their  own  interests  ? 

Now,  what  is  it  they  are  called  upon  to  do  ?  They  know,  or 
if  they  do  not  they  must  be  informed,  that  the  employers  who 
drag  down  wages  are  those  who,  as  a  rule,  drag  down  profits. 
They  know  that  every  expedient  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  cheapening  labour.  "Bat  you  must  cheapen  your  labour 
if  you  are  to  hold  your  own  with  other  countries,"  says  the 
person  who  is  keeping  a  careful  protectorate  over  "British 
interests."  If  I  could  put  ten  thousand  no's  into  one,  I  wonld 
do  it  in  saying  this  is  not  true.  Justice  is  justice  every- 
where, and  cannot  be  elbowed  out  by  expediency.  There  is 
no  justice  in  cheapening  labour  in  a  country  where  men  are 
free,  intelligent,  and  respectable,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
them  to  the  level  of  slaves.  "  But  the  value  of  labour  in  any 
market  is  what  it  can  demand,"  says  the  "  Protector."  "  Demand," 
— ^what  does  that  mean?  Strikes,  feud,  misery,  more  loss  of 
trade  and  money  to  this  country  than  justice  will  cost  us,  by 
far.  Yon  cannot  trample  on  justice  without  getting  hurt  Why 
should  Labour  suSer  more  than  Capital  ?  Why  should  one 
man  deprive  another  of  his  fair  share,  on  any  pretext  what- 
ever 7  "  But  increased  wages  mean  increased  prices  for 
commodities,  in  the  purchase  of  which  wages  are  spent,  and 
no  one  would  be  tlte  better  off."  I  am  not  snre  that  this  is  any 
concern  of  ours  while  dispensing  justice ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  do 
not  accept  the  conclusion.  At  least  no  one  would  be  worse  off, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  lose.  But  before  Z  can  accept  this 
as  an  economic  truth,  some  one  must  strike  a  better  balance 
between  the  just  dues  of  Capital  and  Labour.  At  pres^it 
wo  have  nothing  before  us  but  the  teaching  that  each  is  at 
liberty  to  get  all  it  can  for  itself.  Is  might  right  ?  If  so,  we 
shall  find  in  time  that  might  is  with  the  m^ority.    At  any 
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rata,  we  are  encouraging  each  side  to  do  all  it  can  to  get  the 
better  of  the  other.  Then  we  cannot  complain  of  trade  unionism, 
and  there  can  be  no  snch  thing  as  an  abnee  of  power.  While 
we  are  preaching  this  doctrine  of  cheap  labour  and  low  selling 
prices,  we  are  making  our  millionairee  &ster  than  ever.  They 
do  not  spring  from  the  trades  where  the  selling  prices  are  low, 
but  they  do  often  come  from  the  quarters  where  low  wages  are 
pud — olmoflt  alwaya  In  all  these  cases  labour  is  unjustly 
underpaid,  and  the  articles  purchckaed  by  the  wages  which  are 
earned  by  labour  are  sold  beyond  their  true  value.  Who  gets 
the  better  of  this  1  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  real 
balance  is  struck.  When  it  is,  we  shall  have  fewer  millionaires 
and  more  prosperous  working  people.  But  I  am  told  that  in 
America  WBges  are  higher  than  in  any  other  country,  and  that 
yet  the  workpeople  are  in  no  better  position  than  our  own 
workpeople.  This  is  questioned ;  bat  even  if  it  were  not,  it  has 
yet  to  be  proved  that  the  workman  gets  hia  tail  share  even  in 
America.  It  may  be  that  in  many  industries  goods  might  be 
sold  at  lower  prices,  the  workmen  paid  higher  wages,  and  the 
public,  instead  of  the  milliontures,  get  the  benefit  They  make 
wealth  fast  in  America,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  they 
pay  their  workpec^le  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

But,  after  all,  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question  of  paying 
a  fair  wage  in  proportion  to  the  selling  price  ?  I  argue  on  the 
assumption  that  only  a  reasonable  profit  has  been  placed  on  the 
cost  of  production,  and  that  only  a  fair  wage  has  been  asked  and 
been  granted.  Is  there  anything  advanced  against  this — no 
matter  what  its  consequences  may  be  ?  If  it  resulted  in  disaster 
it  would  be  clear  that,  two  things  having  been  put  right,  there 
still  remained  something  that  required  attention.  We  may, 
however,  wait  until  some  one  can  point  to  the  coming  disaster. 
At  the  present  moment  it  is  as  &r  ofi*  as  it  was  before  combi- 
nation was  adopted — indeed  farther. 

It  is,  therefore,  as  to  the  making  of  a  bargain  that  workmen 
are  approached.  "  We  are  helpless  without  you,  and  you  are 
helpless  without  us,  shall  we  help  each  other?"  The  work- 
people naturally  reply,  "  What  is  it  you  want  ns  to  do,  and  what 
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are  we  to  get  for  doing  it  ? "  It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most 
eztraordia&ty  things  imaginable  that  there  are  still  people 
living  who  object  to  the  consummation  of  such  a  compact.  Day 
by  day  we  read  of  the  "  Labour  War."  Day  by  day  we  are 
deluged  by  the  reflections  of  well-meaning  people  as  to  the 
aucidal  effects  of  the  strife  between  Capital  and  Labour. 
Almost  in  despair  successive  Qovemments  are  called  upon  to 
provide  a  remedy,  or  at  least  to  interfere  in  some  way.  How 
can  any  government  effectually  interfere  without  using  its 
authority,  and  thereby  exercising  coerdon  of  some  kind? 
Friendly  intervention  may  sometimes  stop  further  calamity 
after  much  damage  has  been  done,  hut  even  this  is  problematical. 
And  why  wait  until  mischief  has  been  done  ?  Why  do  we  not 
make  laws  which  would  strangle  the  evil  at  its  birth  ?  The 
answer  is  simply  tiiat  we  cannot.  By  no  law  can  you  prevent 
an  employer  from  believing  that  he  is  paying  too  high  a  wago, 
or  the  employee  from  believing  that  he  is  not  receiving  enough. 
By  no  law  can  yon  prevent  an  employer  from  refusing  to 
employ  dear  labour,  or  on  employee  from  refusing  to  accept 
wages  which  he  considers  unfair.  Nor  can  you  prevent  either 
side  from  fitrengthening  its  position  by  organization.  So  the 
Labour  War  will  go  on  until  the  causes  have  been  removed. 
The  law  could  do  two  things — it  coold  punish  the  man  who  sells 
withoat  profit,  and  then  fails  to  pay  his  way ;  and  it  could  make 
ea^  a  legal  arrangement  whereby  Capital  coold  get  fair  profits 
and  Labour  receive  fair  wages.  It  does  not  do  the  first,  and 
so  leaves  fraudulent  bankruptcy  ea^ ;  and  it  does  not  do  the 
second,  and  so  leaves  the  law  open  to  question. 

But  while  our  law-givers  are  making  up  their  minds,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Capital  and  Labour  from  helping  each 
other  by  methods  which  our  present  laws  do  not,  ao  far  as  we 
know,  forbid.  Yet,  as  soon  aa  this  is  mentioned,  there  are  some 
people  who  grow  angry,  and  who  denonnce  it  as  "  un-English," 
and  "  coercive."  Only  a  week  or  two  ago  a  daily  paper  waxed 
eloquent  in  its  denunciation  of  any  agreement  whereby  the 
liberty  of  the  manufacturers  might  be  restricted.  The  fact  that 
ninety  per  cent,  of  a  whole  trade  thought  it  no  restriction  did 
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not  count.  Ths  certainty  that  the  other  ten  per  cent  were 
responBible  for  bringing  down  both  profits  and  wages  was 
ignored.  The  liberty  of  the  subject  was  everj^thing.  It  might 
and  did  mean  bankruptcy  and  starvation  wages,  but  these  were 
not  to  be  considered  where  "  liberty "  was  in  question.  The 
evils  were  acknowledged  frankly,  and  deplored,  and  having 
driven  himself  into  a  tight  place,  the  writer  evidently  felt  that 
in  common  decency  he  ooght  to  make  a  suggestion,  and  he  did 
so.  It  ought  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  It  declared  that 
the  workmen  were  themselves  to  blame.  They  had  their 
remedy  in  their  organizations,  and  should  use  them  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  fair  wages,  and  refuse  to  work  unless  they 
were  properly  paid.  IVuly  a  Daniel  ccone  to  judgment !  It  was 
no  excuse  that  the  employers  had  nothing  to  pay  the  increased 
wages  with,  for  it  was  their  own  fault  if  they  did  not  insist 
upon  getting  fair  profits ;  "  let  the  workmen  demand,  and  the 
employers  would  soon  come  to  their  senseB." 

Nothing  could  be  more  sweetly  simple.  The  suggestion  seems 
so  easy  that  one  wonders  why  it  is  not  adopted.  Trade  unions 
have  certainly  done  their  part  in  trying  to  adopt  it.  They  have 
brought  about  what  we  call  the  "Labour  War,"  and  we  blame  them 
for  it  They  have  had  nothing  to  guide  them  in  their  demands, 
and  so  have  often  demanded  impoesibilities.  They  have  fought, 
and  spent,  and  starved.  Sometimes  they  have  won,  and  some- 
times lost.  Where  Capital  has  been  thoroughly  united  they 
have  loet,  where  it  has  been  divided  they  have  often  won.  Bat 
does  anybody  know  to-day  whether  when  they  have  won  or 
lost,  justice  has  been  done  to  them,  or  whether  they  have  not 
done  injustice  to  others  ?  There  was  only  one  weakness  about 
the  Editor  I  allude  to — ^he  was  neither  a  workman  nor  an 
employer.  Had  he  been  either  the  article  would  not  have 
been  written.  But  it  is  a  far  easier  thing  to  sit  in  an  Editorial 
office  and  write  leaders  than  it  ia  to  try,  no  matter  how  humbly, 
to  put  things  right.  Many  people  will  have  to  try,  and  many 
remedies  will  have  to  be  tried,  before  the  evil  is  cored.  And  a.11 
who  try  will  have  to  ran  the  gauntlet  of  opposition  from  every 
quarter.    They  must  expect  not  only  ciiticinn,  but  abuse.    They 
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would  get  tttis  if  they  only  wrote  about  tbeir  remedies,  and 
vminng  sboat  them  is  of  little  service.  We  have  plenty  of 
teadiers,  and  the  evil  growa  worse.  In  the  remedy  I  suggest, 
tiiere  is  at  least  something  to  do,  and  there  is  something  to  point 
at  as  having  been  already  done. 

I  have  tried  to  show  how  powerless  employers  are  to  reform 
tiiemselves.  There  must  be  some  check  upon  dishonesty,  and 
there  must  be  some  methods  whereby  those  who  still  wish  to 
ondersell  may  be  prevented  from  doing  so.  If  these  methods 
are  adopted  with  the  intention  of  doing  justice  to  other  people 
also,  so  much  the  better.  I  only  put  it  in  this  way  becaase  I 
am  painfully  c(mBcioQS  that  there  are  some  people  who  would 
recognize  its  value  in  no  other  guise.  I  am  as  certainly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  for  bettering  the  condition  of  work- 
people as  I  am  of  the  necessity  for  bettering  that  of  the 
employers.  Bnt  it  will  serve  to  clinch  the  argument  if  I  can 
prove  that  the  one  cannot  be  secured  without  the  other,  in  a 
sbicUy  commercial  sense. 

At  the  time  when  the  workpeople  are  approached  their 
position  is,  so  lar  as  my  experience  teaches,  as  follows : — 

1.  Wages  have  been  reduced  from  time  to  time  either  by 
general  arrangement  throughout  the  trade,  or  by  the  individual 
efibrta  of  their  employers  who  have  felt  that  they  must  have 
relief  from  some  quarter  to  enable  them  to  fight  competition. 

%  The  workmen  either  have  a  trade  union,  or  they  are 
disorganized.  If  the  former,  the  union  is  seldom  complete 
because  the  employers  have  not  encouraged  it,  and  because 
there  are  some  workmen  who  do  not  believe  in  trade  unionism, 
or  if  they  do,  will  not  pay  to  support  it.  If  the  latter,  they 
must  submit  to  whatever  terms  are  proposed  by  their  employers. 
Bat  even  if  they  have  a  strong  union  its  efforts  to  get  better 
wages  have  only  brought  about  the  "Labour  War"— that  is, 
Uiey  have  fought  for  something  which  employers  say  cannot 
be  granted. 

3.  The  prospects  in  the  future  are  bad,  as  no  improvement  is 
possible  unless  better  profits  can  be  obtained.  The  profits  are 
growing  less  instead  of  more. 
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My  readers  will  perhaps  understand  why  I  am  careful  about 
menticming  trades  by  name.  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so 
if  left  to  myself.  I  can  do  so  by  letter  to  any  inquirer,  but  am 
not  at  liberty  to  drag  any  trade  before  the  public  Were  I  at 
liberty,  I  could  mention  one  trade  in  which  the  employers  are, 
or  seem  to  bey  at  the  mercy  of  their  workpeople.  These  work- 
people have  a  union  which  includes  every  operative  in  the  trade. 
They  dictate  their  own  terms,  and  so  far  these  terms  have  had 
to  be  complied  with.  That  means  that  good  wages  are  paid. 
Now,  if  my  friend  the  Editor,  before  alluded  to,  had  compassed 
the  difficulty,  there  would  be  no  need  for  ajiy  new  scheme  of 
combination  in  this  trade.  I  hare  no  doubt  that  the  misery  has 
to  some  extent  been  kept  back  for  a  time,  but  it  has  come, 
nevertheless,  and  now  it  has  arrived,  it  is  of  the  worst  kind. 
High  wages  and  low  profits  cannot  go  together  for  long.  The 
employers  have  no  union,  and  they  know  of  none  which  could 
accomplish  the  purpose  but  the  scheme  which  they  have  at  last 
resolved  to  eidopt.  When  Uiey  have  adopted  it,  they  will  find 
that  the  thing  they  dreaded  is  the  one  thing  necesscuy  to  their 
success.  Their  workpeople  are  so  strong  that  as  allies  they  can  do 
all  that  is  wanted.  But  this  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  only  proves 
the  rule.  The  conditaoos  which  I  have  enumerated  are  those 
which  I  almost  invariably  find  in  the  trades  to  which  I  am  called. 

Now  what  are  the  alterations  which  the  scheme  I  advocate 
would  bring  about  ?  Or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  terms  of 
the  bargain  which  is  ofiered  to  the  workpeople  t 

\.  If  the  workpeople  have  no  union,  it  brings  one  into  existence 
at  once.  If  they  happen  to  have  one,  it  makes  it  complete,  as 
every  operative  working  for  an  associated  employer  must  be  in  it. 

2.  The  wages  paid  on  articles  made  at  the  time  of  the  signing 
of  the  alliance  cannot  be  reduced  so  long  as  the  alliance  lasts, 
nor  can  the  conditions  or  hours  of  labour  be  altered  for  the  worse. 

3.  Any  new  article  introduced  into  the  trade  will  be  paid  for 
at  its  true  value,  such  value  being  assessed  on  the  basis  of  cost 
as  ascertained  by  tiie  whole  trade,  and  fixed  in  proportion  to 
the  selling  price  and  the  profit  which  such  selling  price  brings. 
Theee  wagee  will  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the  individual 
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employer  and  his  workmen  in  conjunction  with  their  respectire 
onions,  or,  in  case  of  dispute,  by  the  Wages  find  Conciliation 
Board,  or  by  an  arbitrator  called  in  for  the  purpose  if  the  Board 
cannot  agree. 

4.  A  honns  will  be  paid  on  all  wages  on  the  first  pay  day 
after  the  alliance  has  been  so  far  successful  as  to  make  the  first 
rearrangement  of  selling  prices  possible  and  safe,  and  a  new 
selling  list  is  issued. 

6.  Further  bonoses  will  be  paid  on  any  future  advance  on 
selling  prices  which  secures  further  profits,  and  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Wages  and  Conciliation  Board. 

6.  The  workmen  will  be  asked  to  take  their  place,  on  equal 
terms  in  every  way,  on  a  Wages  and  Oonciliation  Board  to 
which  all  disputes  of  every  kind  must  be  submitted,  and  which 
must  either  settle  them  or  call  in  an  Arbitrator  whose  decision 
mast  be  final. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  some  explanation  may  be 
necessary  as  to  several  of  these  provisions.  Concerning  Na  1, 
I  need  only  remark  that  either  trade  unionism  is  good  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is  good,  it  is  only  at  its  best  when  complete,  and  I 
know  no  better  way  of  making  it  so  than  by  making  it  to  the 
interest  of  employers  to  help  in  the  construction. 

As  to  No.  2, 1  confess  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no  better 
terms  to  ofier.  I  should  be  better  satisfied  if  the  alliance  could 
be  started  on  terms  which  would  require  no  further  alteration  on 
either  dde.  That  this  is  impossible  I  have  fully  demonstrated. 
I  once  spent  sis  weeks  in  joint  conferences  between  masters  and 
workmen,  trying  to  establish  some  basis  upon  which  we  could 
b^n  as  we  meant  to  go  on.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  humiliation 
that  I  confess  that  the  time  waa  worse  than  wasted.  My  critics 
seem  to  have  missed  this,  hut  I  ^ve  it  to  them  gratis  as 
"  another  &ilure."  The  workmen  tried  to  get  the  highest  prices 
paid  by  anybody  as  a  minimum,  the  employers  tried  to  get  the 
'  lovxst  as  a  maxim/umi.  I  was  quite  helpless,  and  we  adjourned 
for  ever.  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things  as 
I  find  them  when  I  am  consulted  by  a  trade.  Each  side  has 
done  its  best  to  beat  the  other,  and  I  have  to  accept  things  as 
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they  are.  My  fiist  endeavour  is  to  prevent  anything  from 
getting  worse.  Ab  it  wotild  BOrely  get  worse,  if  let  alone, 
judging  fiom  what  baa  happened  in  the  past,  this  is  something 
to  have  aocomplished.  Workmen  must  take  this,  and  be 
thankM.  It  is  more  tlian  tJbey  can  accomplish  for  themselves 
without  a  very  strong  onion  indeed,  and  if  they  hf^ve  hful  that 
it  has  so  managed  that  they  have  very  little  to  complain  about. 

As  for  Na  3,  it  speaks  for  itself.  New  articles  most  take 
the  place  of  old  ones,  so  that  it  secores  in  the  most  natural  way, 
in  tame,  the  uniformity  which  is  so  desirable.  As  these  new 
articles  are  sold  at  the  proper  percentage  of  profit,  no  injustice 
is  done  in  asking  a  fair  wage  for  them. 

About  No.  4  there  must  be  no  mistake.  The  first  bonus 
cannot  be  paid  until  it  has  been  earned — that  is,  until  the 
workmen  have  performed  their  share  of  the  bargain  and  brought 
in  those  employers  who  would  never  come  in  without  their  help. 
Until  this  is  done,  selling  prices  cannot  be  rearranged,  and 
untol  they  are  there  are  no  extra  profits  from  which  a  bonus  can 
be  paid.  It  is  true  that  several  trades  have  pud  this  bonus 
before  the  work  has  been  completed,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  do  and  is  generally  r^retted.  The  first  trade  did  it  with 
success,  but -the  experiment  is  unsafe.  In  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  as  well  as  the  employers,  I  strongly  advise  that  the 
bargain  shall  be  carried  out  before  it  is  paid  for. 

There  is  another  matter  pertaining  to  this  clause  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  aay  something  more,  I  am  constantly  being 
asked  whether  the  first  bonus  secures  a  "  living  wage  ? "  My 
answer  is  that  this  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  it  be  in  a 
trade  where  a  strong  imion  has  been  able  to  maintain  a  good 
wage,  the  first  bonus,  and  the  first  advance  in  selling  prices, 
may  be  sufficient  on  both  sides.  But  if,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
there  is  no  union,  or  only  a  very  weak  one,  tiie  probability  is 
that  the  firat  bonus  is  not  sufficient  any  more  than  the  first 
rearrangement  of  selling  prices  is.  Eut  whatever  it  is,  it  will 
at  least  be  proportionate  to  the  advance  on  selling  prices,  and  it 
is  generally  higher.  Selling  prices,  fixed  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, are  not  always  advanced.     They  may  even  be  brought 
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lower,  bat  tiicy  most  contain  s  profit  Many  trades  simply 
live  by  getting  too  much  for  some  things  while  selling  others 
at  s  loss.  The  system  is  wrong,  Lnxoriea  most  be  paid  for, 
I  grant;  but  there  must  be  some  method  in  apportioning 
profits.  The  average  oE  the  advance  is  taken,  and  the  work- 
men get  their  shure— generally  speaking,  man  than  their  share. 
What  their  share  is  csn  only  be  ascertained  by  those  who  go 
throogh  all  the  processes  of  coat-taking.  The  workmen  coold 
not  do  it,  and  even  if  they  engaged  an  acconntant  he  could 
be  of  little  service.  They  have  to  recognize  that  something  is 
offered  them  which  is  a  pore  gift  They  can  accept  it  or  refase. 
If  they  refase  they  get  nothing.  Their  saf^uards  are — ^first, 
that  an  independent  person  is  looking  after  their  interests,  and 
secondly,  that  the  first  advance  of  selling  prices  is  almost  sore  to 
be  below  the  profits  which  ought  to  be  obtained.  My  experi^ice 
is  that  manofaciurers,  in  Bach  circumstances,  are  always  afraid 
of  asking  a  fair  profit  They  are  doubtful  of  the  system,  afraid 
of  their  costomers,  more  afraid  of  their  travellers,  not -a  little 
distrostful  of  each  other,  and  so  cannot  be  persuaded  to  put  on  a 
fair  profit  at  first  After  the  first  selling  list  baa  been  arranged 
the  workmen  are  quite  safe.  Any  future  advances  are  made  hy 
percentage  on  the  list,  and  has  to  come  before  the  wages  board  for 
approval,  and  as  the  further  bonos  is  also  paid  on  a  percentage, 
they  knoV  exactly  what  they  are  to  receive.  If  the  advance 
only  just  coven  a  rise  in  the_^prices  of  materials  they  know  no 
bonus  cin  be  paid,  but  if  an  extra  profit  is  secored  they  know 
just  how  much  belongs  to  them. 

But  the  "  living  wage  "  doee  not  depend  upon  the  bonus  pud. 
It  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  result  of  the  friendly  conferences  held 
by  the  wages  board  as  years  go  on.  Step  by  step  there  is 
accomplished  the  seeming  miracle  of  a  fair  wage  being  paid,  with- 
out dispate,  and  without  strikea  I  need  not  say  what  this  must 
mean  to  a  union.  Mo  money  wasted  on  strikes  means  either  a 
reduced  charge  for  membership  or  increased  benefita  There  are 
plenty  of  uses  for  the  money  without  having  to  pay  for  strikes. 
This  brings  me  to  the  6th  clause.  I  ask  the  workmen  of  this 
ooiULtry  what  it  would  mean  to  them  to  be  able  to  diaonss  these 
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matters  with  their  employers,  on  equal  terms,  with  interests 
made  one,  and  a  friendly  feeling  all  roond  ?  I  will  leave  this  to 
their  judgment  and  verdict. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more  on  this  pcant.  This  is  the 
workmen's  side  of  the  moremeDi^  so  far  as  the  advantages  to  them 
are  concerned.  If  they  can  get  all  ^ese  things  for  themselves, 
I  sh&ll  not  complain  should  they  refuse  the  bargain.  If  they  are 
unahle  to  do  so,  then  I  cannot  understand  why  they  should,  not 
accept  it.  In  the  trades  for  which  I  speak  I  see  no  chance  for 
them  without  this  alliance.  Their  part  in  it  is  clear  and  easy. 
They  are  asked  to  show  their  belief  in  trade  unionism  by  help- 
ing their  employers  to  form  one.  Imitation  is  the  sincerest  form 
of  flatteiy.  Their  reward  is  that  their  own  union  is  made  perfect, 
their  poffltion  in  the  future  made  secure,  and  their  wages  are 
raised ;  moreover,  conditions  are  fixed  by  which  their  just 
rights  in  the  future  are  recognized,  thus  putting  them  on  an 
equahty  with  their  employers  concerning  those  matters  which 
belong  to  them ;  finally,  their  money  is  preserved  for  more  use- 
ful objects  than  strikes,  and  the  feuds  between  them  and  their 
employers  are  laid  at  rest  for  ever.  Should  any  working-man 
want  more  than  this,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  by  what  means 
he  .'proposes  to  get  it.  I  do  not  say  it  would,  even  if  obtained, 
be  good  for  him. 

And  now,  what'has  he  to  do  in  retam  ?  He  has  simply  to 
keep  the  compact  from  breaking  down  by  refusing  to  work  for 
those  who  would  destroy  it.  There  ore  always  some  members 
of  a  trade  who  object  to  any  kind  of  dictation.  I  do  not  say 
that  these  are  always  the  employers  who  pay  the  lowest  wages. 
Generally  speaking  they  are;  bat  sometimes  their  opposition 
arises  from  other  reasons.  They  wish  to  "  transact  their  business 
in  their  own  way."  They  resent  interference  from  any  one,  and 
any  action  by  an  association  which  would  impose  restrictions 
upon  them  is  regarded  with  the  greatest  indignation.  This  is 
the  secret  of  the  whole  opposition  to  the  movement.  I  want  no 
false  impressions  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  my  readers.  Without 
restrictions  of  some  kind  this  scheme  would  be  of  no  more 
service  than  any  of  the  others  which  have  been  tried  without 
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enceees.  It  is  clear  enoogh  that  manuf&cfcurers  most  either  be 
left  free  to  sell  at  what  prices  they  please,  or  they  moat  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  with  at  least  a  minimam  profit.  If  tlie  former  ia 
conceded  it  is  absolntely  certain  that  some  will  sail  at  prices 
which  wiU  make  fair  wages  impossible.  I  have  explained  the 
reasons  for  this  in  other  articles,  but  it  matters  little  what  may 
be  the  reasona  The  history  of  every  association  will  show  that 
pledges  withont  the  power  to  insist  open  tiieir  fulfilment  are 
oseless,  as  they  will  be  broken.  Even  if  they  were  not  broken, 
buyers  would  say  they  were,  so  that  the  efiect  on  the  minds  of 
competitors  would  be  just  the  same.  Restriction  is,  therefore,  a 
positive  necessity.  There  is  no  hope  of  success  without  it 
Crotchets  cannot  be  permitted  to  stand  in  the  way.  Purely 
sentimental  notions  as  to  liberty  of  action  have  to  be  ignored. 
Every  member  of  a  trade  is  asked  to  take  his  place  at  a  Council 
where  the  lowest  possible  profit  is  fixed.  There  is  no  restriction 
of  any  kind  whatever,  excepting  one— that  a  minimum  profit, 
which  the  united  opinion  of  a  trade  has  fixed  as  being  the  least 
which  can  be  safely  obtained,  shall  be  added  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  sell  without  this 
minimum  profit  is  an  enemy  to  his  competitors,  to  his  workmen, 
and  to  his  country.  There  is  no  l^al  enactment  which  will 
compel  him  to  sell  at  &ir  prices,  or  to  pay  fair  wages,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  law  which  will  compel  workmai  to 
assist  him  in  bringing  ruin  upon  a  trade.  The  whole  matter  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  workpeople.  If  they  will  go  on  working  for 
manufacturers  who  sell  without  profit,  the  consequences  are  of 
their  own  seeking;  if  they  refuse  to  do  so  they  can  atop  the 
evil  at  once.  The  compact  is  made  without  regard  to  any 
individual.  It  is  simply  an  admission  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a 
principle  which  will  be  made  to  apply  all  round.  So  far  the 
cry  of  the  trade  uniouistfi  has  been  that  of  "a  living  wage" 
only.  A.  living  wage  ia  impossible  without  "  a  living  profit." 
They  are  asked  to  demand  both,  and  to  refuse  to  work  for  any 
one  who  will  not  comply  with  the  demand.  In  taking  this 
position  they  receive  for  the  first  time  the  countenance  and 
support  of  an  employers'  trade  union  which  has  been  formed. 
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not  for  the  purpose  o£  fighting  the  workpeofde,  but  for  the 
mainteiuuiee  of  the  jiiat  rights  of  both  Gapittd  and  Labonr. 

There  is  only  one  word  more  to  say.  I  have  before  me  every 
evidence  th&t  a  great  upheaval  is  taking  place  in  tiie  world  of 
Capital  and  Labour.  Almost  every  poet  brings  me  expressions 
of  opinion,  and  appeals  for  help,  which  prove  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution  which  has  been  encouraged  by  the  false  con- 
ditions under  which  we  are  working.  From  the  trades  of  the 
Midlands,  the  tin  plate  trade  of  Wales,  the  coal  mining  indastries 
of  Durham  and  other  commercial  interests,  I  receive  day  by  day 
inquiries  as  to  how  a  living  profit  and  a  living  wage  can  be 
secured.  I  do  not  know  how  far  I  am  responable  for  the  growth 
of  thought,  and  the  determination  to  make  a  stru^le  for 
improvement,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  work  is  far  too  great  for 
any  single  individual  to  accomplish.  I  am  doing  what  I  can  in 
a  practical  way ;  but  my  earnest  desire  is  to  awaken  and  direct, 
BO  &r  as  I  am  able,  public  opinion,  ho  that  better  men  may  take 
up  a  work  which  offers  endless  opportunities,  and  from  which, 
as  I  believe,  the  only  permanent  good  can  come.  And  to  those 
who  hesitate  lest  the  adoption  of  sound  principles  of  trading 
should  deliver  us  into  the  jaws  of  foreign  competition  I  can  say 
that,  on  the  contraiy,  we  shall  have  to  be  very  quick  if  we  are  to 
be  even  the  pioneers  of  this  movement.  From  France,  America, 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  I  am  receiving  the 
most  satisfactory  assurances  of  a  recognition  of  the  principles 
of  the  scheme,  and  a  desire  to  adopt  theuL  International  trades 
federation  is  a  large  order,  and  will  never  be  executed  until  it  is 
signed  with  the  warrant  of  employers  as  well  as  employed.  The 
living  profit  and  living  wage  are  as  necessary  abroad  as  at  home. 
We  are  waiting  for  each  other.  When  England  has  proved  its 
intention  to  secure  them,  our  foreign  competitors  will  follow  its 
example,  and  while  legitimate  competition  will  be  as  un- 
trammelled as  ever,  the  suicidal  and  miserable  policy  of  selling 
goods  at  a  loss  will  be  given  up  as  a  trading  practice,  and  the 
just  rights  of  both  Capital  and  Labour  acknowledged,  not  (mly 
in  this  country  but  in  others. 

E.  J,  ^OTH. 
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"  Co-OPKBATITX  BANKDta"  2ZTBA0RDIMABT. — If  any  fresh  proof 
were  required  to  show  that  the  idea  of  co-operatiTe  banking  is  re&lly 
making  headway  in  this  country,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  oha- 
racteristic  article  on  "The  Future  Financial  Development  of  the 
.Co-operatire  Movement,"  signed  B.  J.,  L.  B.,  appearing  in  the  Co- 
operative Wholesale  Society's  Annual  for  1899,  In  that  article  a 
vigorous  plea  is  put  forward  in  favour  of  co-operative  banking  being 
at  length  taken  np  by  the  co-operative  community,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  which,  as  we  do  not  need 
to  be  told,  is  in  posseaaion  of  ample  funds  for  the  pnrpose.  The 
article  is  worth  notice  ;  for,  if  hitherto  there  has  been  one  body  more 
than  any  other,  profesBing  to  be  co-operative,  distinctly  adverse  to 
co-operative  banking,  it  b  this  same  Wholesale  Co-operative  Society. 
It  seemed  as  if  no  argoments,  no  experience,  were  likely  to  have  any 
effect  upon  its  Board.  Ireland  might  derive  considerable  benefit  from 
its  multiplying  cluster  of  village  banks  ;  the  People's  Bank  of  Edin- 
burgh might  perform  wonders  in  respect  of  credit  for  working  men  ; 
East  India,  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  might  take  up  co-operative 
banking  eagerly — British  Columbia  passing  a  special  act  for  the 
purpose ;  pioneer  banks  might  be  shown  to  be  rendering  most  valuable 
services  alike  in  London  and  in  Newport ;  I/Ord  James  of  Hereford — 
not  a  very  violent  "progressive" — might  declare  from  his  place  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  bringing  in  the  Money  Lending  Bill, 
that  here  indeed  were  penal  enactments  wfaieb  he  hoped  might  help 
to  restrain  the  infamous  practices  of  nnscmpulous  usurers,  but  that 
the  true  remedy  for  usury  must  be  found  In  co-operative  banking, 
which  accordingly  he  himself  is  preparing  to  introduce  on  hie  Wiltshire 
property.  All  this  left  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  entirely 
unmoved.  When,  a  year  or  two  ago,  in  Brisbane,  a  believer  in  People's 
Banks  broached  the  matter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones,  then  on  a  visit 
to  Australia,  the  brief  but  repellent  answer  given  was,  "No,  sir ;  it 
is   not   British." '     But  now,   here   is  B.  J.,  L.  B,  coining  forward, 

'  So  Mi.  H.  Ik  B.  ftiithning,  the  Aoitralion  in  qneetion,  has  adnsed  nn  I7  letter. 
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openly  pleading,  on  behalf  of  the  Co-operRtive  Wholesale  Society,  for 
co-operative  banking.    This  is  a  conTorsion  indeed  to  be  proad  of. 

The  "  co^peratiTe  banking  "  advocated,  indeed,  reveals  itself  aa  of 
rather  a  curious  sort — totally  different  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
understood  by  that  name.  I  remember,  on  the  night  when  Mr. 
GoEchen  brought  in  hie  Consols  Conversion  Bill,  playing  whist  with 
one  or  two  bankers.  "Oh,  this  will  never  do,"  so  observed  one  of 
them  contemptuously,  running  over  with  evident  eagerness  the  heads 
of  the  proposal  in  the  Evening  Standard ;  "  it  is  an  utterly  absurd 
proposal.  Oh,  ab,  I  see," — and  the  expression  of  his  face  suddenly 
changed, — "we  are  to  receive  a  commiBsioii.     Yea,  the  thing  will  do." 

B.  J.,  L.  B.  judges  co-operative  banking  with  my  banker  friend's 
judgment.  So  long  as  it  ie  brought  forward  as  a  means  of  benefiting 
the  mass  of  working  men  in  want  of  credit,  his  comment  is,  "  Absurd  I 
what  need  have  they  of  credit  7  *  Capital,'  not  '  credit,'  must  be  the 
foundation."  B.  J.,  L.  6.  appears  to  know  as  little  of  the  helpless- 
ness, the  craving  for  a  little  money  to  use  for  bettering  themselves, 
which  poor  people  feel,  aa  did  the  little  prinoesa  who  wondered  how 
people  could  starve  "while  there  were  such  nice  buns  to  be  had  for 
a  penny."  Our  Slate  Clubs,  Funding  Clubs,  Self-Help  Societies,  Mr. 
Mclnnes'  admirable  Co-operative  Society  in  Lincolnshire  (which  practi- 
cally lends),  the  shops  with  the  three  balls,  the  costermongera  clustering 
round  their  petty  nsurors — all  these  institutions  and  people  din  their 
lesson  in  vain  in  B.  J.,  L.  B.'a  ears.  All  the  impressive  teaohmg 
which  distress  in  East  London  must  bring  home  to  any  one  who  cares 
to  use  his  perceptive  organs,  seems  altogether  lost  upon  B.  J.,  L.  B. 
Will  he  not  ask  his  friends  of  the  London  Branch  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Society  to  allow  him  to  look  down  from  their  stately  pile 
reared  np  in  Leman  Street  upon  the  surrounding  mass  of  misery,  and 
learn  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  for  himself  7  There  are  enormous 
stores  of  supply  goods  stowed  away  in  that  great  building.  However, 
there  is  no  co-operative  supply  to  benefit  the  local  poor.  They  do 
not  want  the  Wholesale  panacea.  Their  clamouring  is  for  "  money." 
Put  it  to  them  that  they  can  obtain  it,  and  at  once  they  jump  at  the 
idea.  When,  a  month  or  two  ago,  I  explained  the  principles  of  co- 
operative banking  to  a  picked  audience  of  trade  unionists  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  more  than  one  of  those  present  owned  with  aatisfaation  :  "  I 
came  to  curse,  and  I  stay  to  bless."  They  had  found  what  they 
wanted. 

Of  all  this  B.'  J.,  L.  B.  choosee  to  know  nothing.  However,  like 
my  friend  the  Imnker,  once  he  finds  that  there  is  "  money  "  in  bank- 
ing, money  tor  the  C.W.S.,  he  at  once  changes  his  tone.      "By 
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hU  means  let  us  have  co-operative  bauking."  So  ho  says.  And  he 
uarolda  before  the  eyes  of  hie  wondering  audience,  supposed  to  be 
gain-seekers  like  himself,  a  vision  of  mighty  treaeures,  "£76,521,000 
converted  into  £236,697,000,"  and  "  enormouB  profits  made  in  banking 
buaineseea."  "  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee  " — if  you  will  accept 
my  leading,  and  allow  me  to  pocket  the  gains.  That  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition.  Therefore  the  banking  for  which  B.  J.,  L.  B. 
pleads,  is  not  that  genuinely  "co-operative  banking,"  which  I  have 
more  than  once  been  permitted  to  advocate  in  this  Revieic,  the  banking 
by  a  number  of  small  folk  combining,  in  order  to  organize  for  them- 
selves a  banking  service,  the  object  of  which  is  to  avoid  profits  going 
to  middlemen,  but  genuine  business  banking,  undertaken  to  pay  large 
profits. 

There  is  a  jarring  note,  grating  painfully  upon  a  co-operative  ear, 
in  B.  J.,  L.  B.'s  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  the  persons  whom  he  wishes 
to  persuade.  It  seems  so  nnco-operative !  It  is  a  voice  that  one 
might  expect  to  hear  in  Elondyke,  or  in  a  usurer's  den.  It  recalls 
the  picture  given  by  Milton  of  Mammon  in  Paradise.  What,  is  greed 
to  be  the  prime  incentive  to  co-operative  organization  ?  Is  co-opera- 
tion, which  professes  to  have  for  its  aim  the  elevation  of  the  working 
classes,  to  be  reduced  to  nothing  but  a  pursuit  of  pelf  ?  There  is  a 
decidedly  false  ring  in  all  this.  There  are  Diveses  enough  in  the  world, 
surely.  Wo  do  not  want  to  add  to  their  number.  The  Bible  nowhere 
bids  Lazarus  go  and  emulate  them. 

So  much  for  the  principle.  Now  for  the  practice  advocated.  I 
wish  I  could  persuade  B.  J.,  L.  B.,  who  here  puts  forward  a  proposal 
for  the  formation,  not  of  a  co-operative  organization,  but  of  what  has 
been  called  a  "  Workmen's  Limited,"  to  read  what  Mr.  Benjamin  Jones 
(of  the  London  Branch)  has  to  say  in  his  interesting  book  on  Co- 
operative Production — which  I  reviewed  in  these  pages  some  years 
ago — upon  the  very  subject  of  such  "  Working  Men's  Limiteds  " — joint- 
stock  concerns  without  anything  co-operative  about  them,  but  owned, 
altogether  or  in  part,  by  working  men,  working,  not  for  the  common 
good,  but  for  individual  profit.  He  would  learn  what  a  recognised 
authority  thinks  of  this  institution. 

To  some  extent,  so  It  must  be  allowed,  co-operators  have  themselvoa 
to  thank  for  the  growing  confusion  favoured  In  Balloon  Street  and  in 
Leman  Street,  between  two  things  as  dissimilar  as  are  night  and  day 
— that  is,  co-operation  and  joint-stock  trading.  They  persist  in  in- 
dulgently treating  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  as  a  "co-opera- 
tive" institution,  which  demonstrably  it  is  not.  It  Is  a  most  nseful 
institution,  extremely  valuable,  and,  indeed,  absolutely  indispensable 
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to  co-operfttion.  Those  who  adminieter  it  are,  eo  I  asBnme,  membera  of 
Co-operative  Societies,  and  therefore  oo-operators.  Thej  may  be  very 
geoaine  cso-operators.  But  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  is  not 
a  co-operative  body.  It  is  a  jolnt-etocl  trading  concern,  in  which  co- 
operative §ocietieB  are  sliareholderB,  jnst  as  the  trading  department 
of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  instituted  to  supply  that  society  with 
funds,  is  a  trading  concern,  and  not  a  missionary  society,  and  as  the 
trading  firm  of  the  Baifieisen  Union  abroad  is,  what  it  honestly  caUs 
itself,  purely  a  joint-stock  concern,  ancillary  to  the  Co-operative 
Union,  not  itself  a  co-operative  body.  The  aim  of  the  Co-operative 
Wholesale  Socie^,  quite  legitimately,  is  the  profit  of  its  ehareholders, 
not  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes.  Who  perpetually  studies 
profit,  is  apt  to  think  profit.  Much  trading  is  calculated  to  make 
people  greedy,  and  much  governing  to  make  them  ambitious.  The 
Wholesale  has  swallowed  np  so  much  already  that,  like  Napoleon,  it 
does  not  appear  quite  to  know  whero  it  should  stop.  It  has  secured 
to  itself  a  predominating  position  in  the  Union ;  it  has  subjugated 
a  whole  host  of  productive  societies,  whom  it  leads  captive  at  its 
chariot  wheels ;  it  is  making  London  tributary  to  its  "  Profit  and  Loss 
Account,"  by  moans  of  what  Mr.  Holyoake  has  called  its  "tied 
houses."  And  now,  opening  its  mouth  very  wide,  it  wants  to  swallow 
up  also  all  the  banking  to  be  done  among  co-operators, — not  in  order 
to  benefit  co-operators,  or  working  men  generally,  by  a  system  of 
co-operative  credit,  which  it  might,  with  its  large  means,  help  so 
effectively  as  to  insure  its  certain  success  (say,  by  constituting  its 
already  existing  business  bank  the  central  bank  of  a  network  of 
independent  local  banks  to  be  raised  up),  but  to  swell  its  own  gains. 
Its  money  is  not  to  be  for  credit  to  be  given  to  toilers  and  moUers,  to 
cultivators  and  to  sweated  operatives.  Distinctly  no.  It  is  to  go 
into  consols  and  railway  seourities,  municipal  bonds,  and  the  like. 
The  working  man  is  to  ntpply  the  sinews  of  war,  not  to  benefit  by 
them. 

Aa  it  happens.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  stretches  out  his  hand  a  little 
too  far.  He  appears  to  be  an  undoubted  adept  in  store  management. 
He  gets  altogether  out  of  his  depth  when  he  addresses  himself  to 
banking.  According  to  his  calculation,  the  co-operators  whoso 
allegiance  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  acting  as  banker,  could 
command,  might  be  counted  upon  to  deposit  annually  from  £1 3,500,000 
to  £15,600,000,  or  £3,200,000,000  in  alL  What  tremendous  wealth  1 
How  desirable  that  it  should  be  collected  I  And  B.  J.,  L,  B.  is  as 
ready  to  collect  it  as  was  Lord  John  Russell  to  take  command  of  the 
Channel  Squadron. 
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But  what  title  hu  he  to  clum  it  ?  What  does  he  ihaw  that  he 
■will  do  with  it  ?  We  pay  our  money  in  to  the  Treaeory,  because  it 
is  Huppoeed  to  adminieter  it  for  the  public  good.  We  deposit  money 
with  bankers,  becanse  they  are  supposed  to  circulate  it  for  fructifying 
pnrpoBes.  B.  J.,  L.  B.  has  no  sach  public  service  in  view.  He  will, 
so  ho  says,  invest  the  millions  collected  in  corporation  stocks,  raiU 
way  shares,  shipping,  coal,  iron  and  industrial  shares,  land  (an  ideal 
investment  for  savings,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  realize  in  the  event 
of  withdrawals  I)  and  buildings.  But  where  are  all  those  investments 
to  come  from  ?  Bankers  will  tell  B.  J.,  L.  B,,  if  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  ask  them,  that  even  the  paltry  £184,000,000  of  savings 
deposits,  a  mere  nothing  by  the  side  of  B.  J.,  L.  B.'s  £3,200,000,000, 
has  altogether  upset  the  market  in  Government  eecurities,  driven 
consols  up  to  "  famine  price,"  and  made  them  often  unpurchasable. 
The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer,  last  session,  was  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  have  foiled  to  invest  all  savings 
bonk  balances,  because  there  were  no  consols  to  be  had.  In  the  course 
of  a  departmental  inquiry,  it  was  suggested  that  for  savings  bank 
moneys  other  "  gilt-edged "  investments  besides  consols  should  be 
permitted.  The  broker  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  once  objected  very 
vigorously  that  such  a  course  must  infallibly  drive  np  other  securities 
to  the  same  "famine  prices,"  and  so  farther  embarrass  the  market. 
It  passes  the  wit  of  Chanceliors  of  the  Exchequer,  from  Mr.  Goschen, 
ten  years  ago,  down  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  now,  to  find  in- 
vestments for  the  comparatively  small  sum.  At  this  very  moment  they 
are  seeking  a  fresh  outlet  in  the  colonies.  However,  B,  J,,  L.  B.  is 
ready  to  take  over  their  burden,  magnified  twenty-fold,  as  if  carrying 
it  were  mere  child's  play.  Then,  does  he  seriously  contemplate  in- 
vesting in  second  and  third-rate  securities  ?  In  that  case,  in  honesty 
he  ought  to  tell  depositors  so.  However,  the  supply  even  of  second 
and  third-rate  securities  u  limited.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Debenture  Corporation,  the  vice-chairman  complained  that,  driven  hard 
for  investments,  bankers  had  encroached  seriously  upon  the  company's 
peculiar  domain,  and  so  curtailed  its  occupation. 

Allured  by  the  vision  of  large  profits,  B.  J.,  L.  B.  has  been  led 
altogether  to  overlook  the  fact,  patent  to  all  bankers,  that  the  crux 
of  banking  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  collection,  but  in  the  employment 
of  money.  If  yon  are  legitimately  to  ask  people  to  trust  you  with 
their  money,  the  first  condition  is,  that  you  should  show  that  you  have 
a  use  for  it.  The  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  admittedly  has 
none — none,  at  any  rate,  that  is  profitable,  for  the  large  sums  con- 
templated.   B.  J.,  L.  B.  is  asking  the  C.  W,  S.  to  do  over  again. 
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npon  a  gigantic  aoale,  what  the  Treasury  has  just  found  out  to  have 
been  a  huge  mistake,  even  on  a  verj  much  smaller  one,  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  savings  banks.  He  wants  to  collect  into  a  large 
"wen" — collect  and  lock  up.  The  lesson  of  the  present  savings 
banks'  crisis  is,  that  what  is  wanl«d  is  not  further  centralization,  but 
de-oentrallzation.  Genuine  co-operative  banks  provide  for  such.  They 
are  not  purely  collecting  offices.  They  are,  above  all  things,  investing 
offices.  They  find  out  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  commonwealth 
new  channels  for  employment,  most  of  which  cannot  be  penetrated  into 
except  by  themselveB.  Hence  their  value  to  capitalists,  as  distinguished 
from  their  utility  to  non-oapi talis te.  Those  of  our  bankers  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter,  frankly  own  ;  "  We  are  not 
afraid  of,  quite  tlie  reverse,  we  welcome  our  supposed  rivals,  People's 
Banks.  We  know  that  they  will  open  new  fields  of  enormous  extent 
for  the  employment  of  money,  which  fields  without  them  must  remain 
closed  to  us — fields  which  may  be  made  to  pay  us  tribute,  but  only 
through  the  interposition  of  a  body  which  can  find  a  use  for  employing 
money  as  well  as  knowing  how  to  obtain  it." 

Here  is  the  great  difference  between  B.  J.,  L.  B.'s  scheme  and  that 
of  genuine  co-operative  banking.  Even  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view,  the  comparison  is  absolutely  damning  to  the  former.  The 
aim  of  the  latter  is,  as  MM.  Leon  Say,  d'Andrimont,  and  Luzzatti  have 
again  and  again  insisted,  the  "  democratization  of  credit."  That  is  a 
democratic,  a  co-operative,  a  philanthropic  aim,  B.  J.,  L.  B.'s  ideas 
all  run  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  direction  of  monopoly  and  Whole- 
sale prerogative.     They  are  money-bag  and  Lombard  Street  ideas. 

It  is  a  pity  that  his  article  should  be  defaced  by  so  muah  false 
reasoning.  For  undoubtedly  it  contains  some  good  points.  There 
are  not  many  probably  who  will  take  B.  J.,  L,  B.'s  "  class "  view,  and 
desire  that  co-operative  societies  should  invest  in  railway  shares,  in 
order  that  "elders,"  who  have  run  through  their  course  of  salaried 
employment  in  a  great  co-operative  society,  may  find  "  remunerative, 
honourable,  and  dignified  positions"  as  railway  directors.  Bat  it 
certainly  is  desirable  that  working  men  should  have  their  spokesmen 
in  employing  companies.  I  have  urged  this  long  ago,  and  instanced 
the  example  of  Italian  railway  men,  whose  co-operative  society,  though 
poor,  manages  to  find  money  to  buy  just  enough  shares  to  entitle  it 
to  the  nomination  of  representatives,  who  fight  their  cause  at  general 
meetings — and  have  fought  it  with  groat  ability  and  to  good  effect. 
That  promises,  for  the  present,  to  prove  far  more  useful  than  the 
conquering  of  one  poor  seat  on  a  company  board,  where  the  majority 
are  likely  to  be  adverse,  and  the  proceedings  must  be  private.     Apart 
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from  anch  Azoeptional  pointe,  the  composition,  as  a  whole,  is  bo 
thoronghlj  unO(M>perative  that  one  c&miot  help  wondering  how  a  co- 
operative editor  conld  have  admitted  a  pleading  for  capitalist  monopoly 
"writ  Urge"  into  a  profssBedly  co-operative  publication.  "The  era 
of  individnalism,"  bo  remarks  B.  J.,  L.  B.,  "  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
gIobo.*'  Yes,  we  liave  "  rings  "  in  plenty.  Let  us  not  take  B.  J.,  L.  B.'s 
■dvice,  and  add  further  to  their  number,  stamping  the  monopolizing 
principle  with  a  semblance  of  approval  from  the  democracy.  Devils 
are  not  to  be  driven  out  by  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the  devils.  The 
co-operators'  "  Magna  Cnarta "  muBt  needs  embody  the  oppoeite 
principle,  and,  with  their  great  power — which  B.  J.,  L.  B.  by  no  means 
exaggerates — they  may,  if  they  are  bo  willed,  efibctaally  maintain  it. 

Faulty  as  is  B.  J,,  L.  B.'a  reasoning,  false  as  is  his  aim,  I  welcome 
hiB  article  as  promising  to  stimulate  thought  about  co-operative  bank- 
ing in  quarters  thus  far  inaccessible  to  it.  The  sound  has  gone  forth. 
The  coM>perative  Vatican  itself  has  bowed  to  the  modern  idea.  What- 
ever the  present  pleading  may  be,  the  co-operative  vox  poputi  may  be 
trusted  ultimately  to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  right  sense. 

Hknbt  W.  Wolff. 


Tradx  Uniok  Fbdbbation. — Nobody  can  yet  say  much  that  is  of 
value  as  to  the  fate  of  the  scheme  of  federation  which  was  launched 
in  Manchester  on  January  26th.  It  nay  fill  an  important  place  in  the 
history  of  trade  unionism,  or  it  may  become  one  of  those  failures  which 
sometimes  succeed  better  than  success.  Its  future  depends  entirely 
upon  the  attitude  of  trade  unionists  towards  it ;  upon  their  capacity, 
as  yet  untried  in  recent  years,  for  vast  organization  of  this  kind — in 
short,  upon  the  malleability  of  different  trade  union  policies,  and  the 
power  of  the  labour  leader  to  break  from  the  insnlarity  of  his  position 
as  head  of  a  particular  union  ;  and  also  upon  the  rapidity  and  wisdom 
with  which  the  defects,  financial  and  constitutional,  in  the  existing 
scheme  are  repaired. 

The  delegates  represented  all  shades  of  opinion,  but  the  harmony 
of  the  Congress  was  never  once  disturbed.  New  Unionism  broke  out 
on  two  or  three  occasions,  bnt  never  blatantly.  EztremisU  of  all 
characters  war>danoed  macb  less  than  on  some  previous  occasions. 
There  seemed  also  to  be  less  demarcation,  and  therefore  less  con- 
tention, between  "  skilled  "  and  "  unskilled  "  than  heretofore.  Alto- 
gether a  general  feeling  of  solidarity  and  mutual  responsibility  appeared 
to  pervade  the  meeting.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  of  course,  that  this 
will  prove  sufficiently  enduring  to  support  the  vast  fabric  which  the 
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CongreBS  Bat  itself  to  rear ;  bnt  the  f Eust  of  its  preaeiicfl,  if  only 
eranescent,  is  hopeful. 

In  addition  to  the  official  scheme,  there  are  the  proposals  of  Meeara, 
Dipper,  Eyre,  and  Horrocks,  and  also  the  Woolwich,  th«  London 
Trades  Council,  and  the  Clarion  BchemeB.  A  general  review  anveib 
certain  dangerous  possibilitiea,  financial  and  political,  to  some  of  which 
moat  Bjatenu  bava  an  obrions  drift.  Uach  can  be  learnt  of  the  more 
prominent  charactariatios  of  the  scheme  adopted  by  examining  its  re- 
lation to  some  of  the  otbers. 

A  federation  may  be  prepared  to  risk  the  totality  of  trade  union 
funds,  or  it  may  be  founded  on  limited  liability.  One  strong  point 
about  the  plan  adopted  is  that  it  embodies  the  latter  alternative.  The 
normal  subscription  is  to  be  1*.  or  2<.  per  annum.  The  executive 
committee  has  power  to  double,  but  not  to  more  than  double,  those 
amounts.  The  federation  thus  protects  itself,  in  a  cool  hour,  against 
itself  when  carried  away  by  excitement  in  the  heat  of  conflict,  by 
refusing  to  countenance  any  ingenious  device  which  would  bring  into 
operation  on  the  resources  of  trade  unions  an  automatic  exhaust-pump. 
The  present  modest  beginning  is  wiser  than  that  suggested  in  the 
Bristol  Congress  amendment,  which  would  have  imposed  scales  of 
subscription  varying  from  8».  8d.  to  2t.  2d.  per  week. 

Benefits  are  to  be  5*.  per  week  on  the  higher  scale,  and  2s.  6d.  per 
week  on  the  lower  scale.  The  Bristol  Congress  would  have  had  them 
ranging  from  IS».  to  St.  9d.  What,  it  has  been  asked,  is  the  good 
of  2t.  6d.  a  week  to  a  man  on  strike  7  And,  further,  what  is  the 
good  of  duplicating  benefits  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  2t.  6d.  is  an 
implement  to  enforce  central  control  (the  only  legal  sanction  at  the 
disposal  of  trade  anions)  :  and  that  the  provision  of  the  mass  of 
diapnte-pay  by  the  union  on  strike  ensures  its  independence  of  the 
federation,  on  occasion  ;  at  a  cost  indeed,  but  only  of  2«.  6d.  per  week. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  widely  felt  that  there  are  times  when  the 
federation  pay  should  go  beyond  the  2s.  6d,  or  5(.  per  week  ;  times,  for 
instance,  of  abnormally  widespread  or  extraordinarily  lengthy  disputes. 
Many  individual  unions  are  notorionsly  improvident  with  respect  to 
the  unlikely,  and  there  is  consequently  much  to  be  said  for  au  in- 
smance  type  of  federation  which  takes  upon  its  shoulders  oil 
exceptional  dispute  risks.  Whether  snoh  a  type  of  federation  is 
desirable  depends  entirely  upon  how  wise  its  council  would  be.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  federation  of  this  nature  by  au  amendment 
which  provided  that  benefit  should  not  be  paid  until  2  per  cent,  of 
the  members  paid  for  were  involved  in  any  dispute.  The  amendment 
was  lost  by  24  to  ^^^,  on  a  vote  by  card,  since  it  incidentally  bore 
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with  speoiftl  weight  on  the  uuRlgamatioDB,  and  on  the  unions  of  nn- 
gkilled  labour,  which,  aa  a  delegate  pointed  ont,  "  would  emash,  with 
their  small  snbscriptioQB,  if  thej  ever  had  ao  big  a  dispute." 

Politically,  a  federation  may  tend  to  the  extremes  of  absolutelj' 
centralized  or  decentralized  government.  The  objections  to  the  former 
are  manifold  :  the  ommBcience,  which  its  omnipotent  executive  im- 
plies  ;  the  danger  of  the  exploitation  of  some  interests  ;  the  rigid 
combination  of  all  wage-earners  against  employers,  which  means  the 
intensification  of  a  passing  bitterness,  a  corresponding  hostile  combina- 
tion, and  blindness  to  the  identity  of  interest  between  employers  and 
employed.  There  were  those  at  the  CongresB  whose  views  tended  to 
this  kind  of  union.  One  delegate  hailed  federation  as  a  means  of 
united  action,  whereby  a  strike  in  one  trade  could  be  strengthened  by 
a  command  from  the  centre  for  simnltaneons  strikes  in  other  trades. 
It  was  abeurd,  he  argued,  for  one  class  to  contribute  in  support  of  a 
dispute  out  of  wages  earned  by  work  which  rendered  the  strike  futile 
— it  was  like  feeding  &  dog  on  its  own  tail.  Congress  did  not  support 
his  view  of  federation.  It  apparently  shrewdly  suepected  that  the 
suggested  remedy  might  come  to  be  like  feeding  a  dog  on  the 
atmosphere.  The  advocates  of  local  autonomy  do  not  argue  for  one 
moment  that  workmen  are  bound  to  cut  one  another's  throats,  but  they 
contend  that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  advice  and 
command,  and  that  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  great  moment  when 
the  opinion  of  the  central  executive  can  seldom  be  backed  by  full 
knowledge,  for  the  simple  reason  that  human  powers  are  limited. 

On  the  other  hand,  extreme  decentralization,  such  as  the  cotton- 
spinners  attempted  to  secure  by  their  amendment,  meanH  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  oneness  in  interest  among  wage-earners.  Moreover, 
it  would  encoun^e  strikes  by  merely  feeding  them,  with  never  a  word 
of  disapprobation.  A  federation  to  he  something  must  do  something. 
It  is  ridiculous  to  contend  that  the  majority  of  members  should  be 
compelled  to  support  a  strike  which  they  heartily  condemn.  Some 
measure  of  control  must  accompany  contribution. 

Here  is  a  riddle  indeed  :  a  federation  ought  to  manage,  and  yet  not 
to  manage.  The  Manchester  Congress  has  supplied  an  excellent 
practical  solution  by  deciding  that  the  central  executive— against 
whose  decision  there  is  right  of  appeal — shall  have  power  of  veto  (the 
sanction  being  dispute -benefit),  but  no  direct  power  of  initiation.  If 
fifteen  strong  men  can  be  found  to  constitute  that  central  executive  (the 
management  committee),  it  should  greatly  diminish  strikes,  and  prune 
away  the  foolishness  from  some  trade  union  policies. 

The  financial  position  of  the  federation  cannot  be  discussed  here  in 
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detail.  It  is  utMloubtedly  shak^,'  but  not  so  considerably  as  Bome 
critics  would  have  us  believe.  Uoreoyer,  remedial  measures  are 
simple,  and  at  baud. 

Will  the  federation  do  aDytbing  ?  It  has  alreadj'  done  somctbing  in 
giving  expression  to  tbe  spreading  sentiment  of  comradeship,  whiub  I 
take  to  be  the  prime  force  at  tbe  back  of  this  movement  towards 
greater  unity,  ratber  than  a  feeling  of  animosity  to  employers,  as  some 
have  feared.  In  explanation  of  the  recent  CongresH  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  laid  on  the  repulse  of  the  A.S.E.  It  is  apparently  forgotten 
that  the  demand  for  federation  became  urgent  before  tbe  engineers' 
strike  was  thought  about.  During  the  past  few  years  the  conviction 
has  been  gaining  strength  that  the  time  has  come  to  aystematise 
mutual  aseistance.  Trade  unions  have  helped  one  another  without 
federation,  but  tbe  financial  support  accorded  has  been  "left  to  the 
generosity  of  the  individual  nntons."  The  fact  that  help  has  been  left 
to  unorganized  generosity,  has  created  jealousies  which  have  tended  to 
kill  generosity.  Systematization  not  only  protects  the  open-handed 
and  trustful  against  the  niggardly  and  snBpicious,  but  it  also  provides  a 
guarantee  that  the  funds  raised  will  be  economically  and  honestly 
disbursed. 

The  rules  for  the  distribution  of  assistance  are  not  above  criticism. 
For  instance,  by  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  handed  in  by  the 
Power-loom  Overlookers,  benefit  is  denied  to  those  locked  out  through 
the  dispute  of  others.  Congress  may  have  acted  wisely  in  thus  avoid- 
ing financial  strain  and  controversy  as  to  what  constitutes  a  lockout 
through  the  disputes  of  others ;  bnt  its  decision  must  frequently 
involve  hardship,  and  eucourage  a  haste  to  quarrel  when  the  industrial 
atmosphere  is  electrical. 

What  will  the  federation  become  if  it  live  7  The  hope  of  New 
Unionism  is  hinted  at  in  the  second  clause  of  Rule  1,  as  amended  by 
the  A.S.E.,  which  speaks  of  "  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  that  shall 
secure  to  them  (the  workers)  the  power  to  determine  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  under  which  they  shall  work  and  live."  But  the 
tone  of  tbe  Congress  justifies  the  belief  that  this  expressiou  of  opinion, 
if  it  means  collectivism,  will  be  no  more  effective  than  similar  motions 
passed  at  previous  congresses  have  been. 

S.  J.  Chapman. 

The  Labour  Protection  Association.* — This  is  the  old  "  Free 
Labour  Protection  Association"  under  another  name.    But  it  is  sUll 

'  See  figures  given  in  the  March  nnmber  of  the  Eeonomie  Joumal. 
'  Rtport  <tf  Pnxmdiugh  1808.    [7  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.]   ' 
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011I7  a  body  of  employers,  maaqnentding  under  what  is  apparently 
sappoBod  to  be  the  taking  disgaiae  of  "Labour  Proteotion."  The 
oonntul  coneiBte  of  leading  employers,  by  name,  "and  representatiTefi 
of  the  Tariouii  employers'  associations  and  corporate  bodies  federated 
with  the  association,"  Its  objects  are :  "  (1)  To  teat  systematically 
the  efficiency,  or  otherwise,  of  the  existing  laws  for  the  protection  of 
workmen,  and,  if  necessary,  to  obtain  an  amendment  of  such  laws. 
(2)  To  watch  all  strikes,  and  ineore  the  observanoe  of  the  law  in  all 
dispntes  between  employer  and  employed.  (3)  To  oppose  all  legislation 
injurionsly  afiecting  the  trades  and  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
(4)  To  seek  the  attainment  of  these  objects  through  the  corporate 
action  of  the  association  hy  the  federation  of  (a)  employers,  whether 
indiriduak,  firms,  or  corporate  bodies  ;  (i)  existing  employert'  atioeia- 
iiont  for  the  protection  of  separate  interests ;  and  in  such  ways  as 
shall  at  any  time  appear  necessary  or  desirable.  (5)  To  give  tueh  help 
to  employers  during  strikes  as  may  seem  beat  calculated  to  further 
the  aims  of  the  association,  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  execntiTo 
committee  may  determine." 

I  will  not  comment  upon  the  above  programme  further  than  to  aay 
that,  the  sooner  the  association  calls  itself  the  "  Employers'  Protection 
AsflOciatioQ,"  the  sooner  it  will  entitle  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
honest  men.  Employers  have,  no  doubt,  the  same  right  to  protect 
their  intereata  as  working  men  ;  and  from  men  such  as  form  the  council 
— Lord  Wemyss  as  chauman,  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis,  Sir  Benjamin  C. 
Browne,  Mr.  George  Livesey,  the  Hoo.  W.  W.  Vivian,  Mr.  John 
Carlisle,  Mr.  G.  A.  Laws,  Mr.  Alexander  Siemens,  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider, 
Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  all  representing  large  estsblishments  or  important 
organisations,— one  has  a  right  to  expect  plain  dealing. 

The  Keport  states  that  "  beyond  inviting  the  chief  trade  associations 
and  certain  leading  employers  in  the  country  to  join,  no  work  of 
Bystematic  organization  has  been  attempted "  during  the  past  year. 
"  The  association  has  taken  action  in  regard  to  a  considerable  number 
of  disputes," — ^the  "Irish  Railway  Strike"  (on  the  Cork,  Balldon, 
and  South-west  Railway),  the  "  Shirebrook  Colliery  Strike,"  the  "  Bone 
Brush  Makers'  Strike,"  and  the  "  Tailors'  Strike  in  Limerick  "  (besides 
smaller  disputes).  In  Parliament  the  association  has  opposed  the  Bill 
for  the  eight  hours'  labour  day  in  mines,  the  Bill  requiring  persons  in 
charge  of  steam-engines  and  boilers  ("except  when  used  exoluBively 
for  domestic,  agricultural,  or  fanning  purposes,  or  on  H.M.S.  railways, 
Bteam-ships,  aod  roads")  to  have  obtained  a  Home  Office  certificate  of 
examination,  or  shown  proof  of  practical  experience ;  the  Bill  for  the 
compulsory  registration  and   inspection  of  boilers  ;    the  Bill    for  the 
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abolitioa  of  the  dootrine  of  common  employment ;  and  the  Bill  re- 
quiring three  months'  notice  by  either  party  for  the  tenaination  of  the 
tenancy  of  a  house,  where  the  tenant  is  in  the  eeryioe  of  the  owner, 
and  employed  in  »  coal  mine,  iron  or  steel  works,  or  on  a  railway, 
I  make  no  comment  on  the  above  "blockfl,"  beyond  quoting  the 
delightful  remark  on  the  "Steam-engines  and  Boilers  (Persone  in 
charge)  Bill,"  that  it  would  "give  the  highest  ranks  of  labour  a 
monopoly  of  the  market,  which  in  the  interests  of  wage-earners 
generally  is  not  desirable."  What  an  admirable  argument  against 
all  "exams."  for  army  or  navy  commissions  I 

Next  is  related  the  formation  of  the  "Employers*  Parliamentary 
Committee"  (called  elsewhere  "Council"),  consisting  of  six  members 
of  the  council  of  the  Labour  Protection  Association,  and  five  representa- 
tives of  other  employers'  associations,  and  designated  as  a  "  Federation 
of  Employers'  Associations."  The  last  two  heads  of  the  Report  are 
"  Education  of  the  Bench,  and  Public  Opinion  on  the  law  of  picketing," 
and  "Attitude  towards  Trade  Unionism" — the  usual  protest  being  re- 
iterated that  the  operations  of  the  association  are  not  directed  against 
trade  unionism  as  such,  but  only  against  such  abuses  of  trade  unionism 
as  interference  with  free  labour,  and  attempts  to  coerce  employers  in 
the  management  of  their  business. 

The  "Free  Labour  Protection  Association"  (after  sinking  the 
"Free")  has  thus  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  "Federation  of  Em- 
ployers' Associations."  Such  a  federation,  of  course,  justifies  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  decided 
on  by  the  Uanchester  Trade  Union  Congress  of  last  year.  Employers 
and  employed  will  thus  stand  face  to  face,  army  against  army.  This 
seems  to  be  the  last  word  of  competitive  platonomy  '—organized  war 
between  class  and  class.* 

J.  M.  Lddlow. 

The  Oxfosd  Houbb  iit  Betbnal  GrKExtr. — The  Report  for  1898    . 
contains  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  very  various  activities.     The 
past  year  has  been  marked  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  Head,  the  Bev.  B, 
B.  Wilson,  in  the  place  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney,  and  by  an  increased 

'  I  have  obierved  this  word  treated  Utel;  as  a  neologism  of  quite  recent  origin. 
I  beg  leave  to  say  that  ita  authonhip  belongH  to  the  late  W-  Jobncon  of  Btoo 
(afterwards  CorjX  and  that  it  has  been  used  la  print  by  m;Mlf  and  others  since 
at  least  Febmar;,  1S51. 

*  Sinoe  the  above  was  written,  we  have  seen  Mr.  lUtchie's  proposal  for  the 
establishuHint  of  a  general  board  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  in  trade  disputes, 
which  had  the  approval  of  the  Trade  tJaion  Porliameatary  Committee,  rejected  hj 
the  Employers'  Committee.  ▼ 
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couoentration  of  work  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Betha&l 
Green.  The  House  eeemB  to  have  recognized  that  the  time  has  come 
for  preasing  home  the  advantages  of  the  position  it  has  gained  among 
its  neighbonra.  For  example,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount 
of  help  given  to  the  surrounding  parishes,  avowedly  based  on  the 
belief  that  "the  permanent  value  to  the  Church  of  all  the  useful 
activities  undertaken  by  a  settlement  must  depend  on  their  close  and 
loyal  oo-operation  with  surrounding  parochial  efforts." 

A  new  venture  of  great  importance  is  connected  with  the  acquisition 
of  the  Excelsior  Hall  and  Baths,  where  an  attempt  is  being  made 
in  the  winter  months  to  raise  the  standard  of  entertainments  in  the 
neigfabonrhood — an  efibrt  already  attended  by  very  encouraging  results. 
The  club  work  among  men  and  boys,  with  which  the  name  of  the 
Oxford  House  is  especially  associated,  is  efficiently  maintained,  though 
it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  increase  the  number  of 
clubs  in  the  district. 

The  Report  is  throughout  hopeful,  and  shows  evidence  of  vigorous 
and  efficient  work  in  many  directions.  The  one  problem  which  still 
defies  all  efforts  made  to  solve  it  is  that  of  overcrowding.  The 
opinion  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Committee  of  the  Mansion  House 
Coancil  on  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  that, "  in  overcrowding,  matters 
have  gone  from  bad  to  worse;  .  .  .  the  general  cost  of  erecting  houses 
or  'model'  dwellings  has  increased  so  seriously,  that  the  private 
speculator  and  the  numerous  public  companies  for  providing  dwellings 
have  been  driven  out  of  the  market"  As  a  resnlt  of  this,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  "  instituto  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  and  conditions 
of  overcrowding  in  the  district."  The  confidence  which  the  committee 
are  inclined  to  place  in  any  municipal  action  on  the  subject,  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  great. 

W.  C.  BOBXBTS. 

CokqbAs  Intbbhational  db  Lboiblatior  dv  Tsatail.* — It  is 
impossible  to  do  much  more  than  to  call  attention  to  this  exhanstive 
Beport.  It  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  the  International 
Congress,  and  records  fully  all  the  transactions  of  the  meeting  held  at 
Brussels  in  September,  1897.  There  is  first  some  introductory  in- 
formation regarding  the  organization  of  the  Congress,  with  the  names 
of  officials,  delegates,  and  other  members.  Then  comes  the  programme 
of  the  meeting,  consisting  of  seven  motions,  followed  by  twenty-eight 
papers  on  these  snbjeote,  translated  into  French  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  were  delivered  in  otber  languages.  Next,  there  is  a  full  report 
<  741  pp.    in.    Wefssenbruch.    BnueUai,  1S9S. 
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of  the  BpeechoB  and  discDBBlouB  which  took  place  ftt  the  time  ;  white, 
lastly,  there  are  a  bibliography,  an  index  to  tba  motions,  a  list  of 
speakerB,  and  a  table  of  oontentB. 

A  Btady  of  the  programme  alone  will  show  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  subjects  treated.  It  includes  an  examination  of  the  ontoome  in 
industrial  legislAtion  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin,  held  in  1890,  as  well 
as  treatment  of  separate  Bubjeote  in  connexion  with  State  control,  such 
as  adnlt  labour,  home-work,  daagerons  industries,  method  of  Inspection ; 
while  two  articleB  deal  with  sohemes  for  international  action  and 
comparison  of  labour  atatistios  over  a  targe  area. 

The  greater  number  of  papers,  and  the  most  lengthy,  are  on  the  first 
of  these  subjects  ;  the  facts  are  shown  in  most  caaes  by  means  of  a 
tabular  analysis,  and  the  hiBtorioal  account  is  given  before  any 
conunenta  are  made.  America,  France,  Spain,  Crermany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  England,  Switzerland,  Boumania,  Holland,  Norway,  Austria 
(in  this  order)  are  all  represented  in  these  accounts  ;  some  by  a  short 
statement  of  facts,  others  by  a  detailed  history  and  deaoription.  M. 
Pic,  speaking  of  France,  considers  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Conference  have  been  more  than  fulfilled.  M.  Varlez,  on  Belgium,  also 
writes  in  a  sanguine  strain,  though  he  suggests  even  stronger  measures. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sgr.  Nitti's  paper  on  Italy,  besides  having  fewer 
facts  to  deal  with,  is  of  a  less  confident  tone. 

The  other  motions  concern  details  only,  and  do  not  raise  any  general 
question.  The  writers  difTer  widely  in  their  views  of  how  much  State 
control  ie  advisable ;  bat  most  urge  an  increase  of  legislation,  and 
some  are  extremely  socialistic.  However,  there  is  more  fact  than 
theory  in  all  the  papers  ;  only  In  the  discussion  that  follows  does  a 
conflict  of  ideas  ariae. 

This  disousaion  does  not  lead  to  any  satisfying  concluslou  on  the 
great  question  of  the  "limit  of  State  action  ; "  and  the  value  of  the 
Report  lies,  not  in  any  discovery  of  political  science,  but  in  the  quiet 
investigation  of  facts.  Here  they  are  collected  by  patient  labour,  with 
the  special  advantages  of  international  diacuasion — the  widened  view, 
and  interchange  of  experience. 

There  are,  however,  limitations  to  be  remembered,  amidat  even  the 
most  gratifying  concourse  of  nations  in  peace  ;  for  too  much  cannot  be 
expected  from  united  action  till  each  separate  part  has  struggled  with 
its  own  share  of  work  and  difficulty.  No  sweeping  measure  or 
universal  cure  can  be  devised.  Each  nation  lies  under  its  choracterietio 
conditions,  and  has  ita  own  special  problems — such  as  federal  rights, 
conscription,  local  government — to  deal  with  ;  and  every  indnatrial 
question  must  be  met  on  ita  own  merits. 

M.  W.  WasiJTOM. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

A  SHORT  ^me  ago,  some  newspaper  contained  a  remark  about  the 
Rojal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation,  "  which  hu  just  concluded  its 
labours."  If  this  canght  the  eye  of  anj  Commissioner,  he  must  have 
smiled  a  rather  wan  smile  as  he  thought  of  the  row  of  cranks  still 
waiting  to  glre  evidence,  and  perhaps  of  the  pile  of  unread  answers 
written  by  economlsta  in  answer  to  the  examination  paper  he  had 
joined  in  setting  them.  The  Commission  has  indeed  produced  Jtfiflu^e* 
of  Evidence,  vol.  ii.  (Command  Paper  9150,  (ol.,  356  pp.,  3».  Id.)  ; 
First  Report:  Local  Rates  in  England  and  Wales:  Valuation  and 
Collection  (C.  9141,  fol.,  62  pp.,  6rf.);  and  Second  Report:  Valuation 
and  Rating  in  Respect  of  Tithe  Rent-charge  (C.  9142,  fol.,  38  pp.,  4d.)  : 
but  this,  to  quot«  a  town  coancUlor'a  phrase,  is  little  more  thau  the 
commencement  of  the  beginning.  It  is  safe  to  saj  that  there  will  be 
several  more  volumes  of  evidence,  and  that  the  main  Report  is  aa  likely 
to  beloDg  to  the  twentieth  as  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  first  and  second  Reports  were  published  at  the 
same  time,  since  this  has  led  to  the  first,  which  is  incomparably  the 
more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  whole  community,  being 
entirely  neglected  in  favour  of  the  second,  which  happens  to  excite 
sectarian  passion.  The  first  is  presented  at  once,  because  the  Com- 
missioners have  Buanimonsly  "  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  uniform  basis  of  valua- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  revision 
of  the  existing  system  of  local  taxation,"  It  begins  with  a  succinct 
account  of  the  present  system  of  valuation  and  collection,  and  the 
objections  to  it.  "  It  is  possible,  outside  the  Metropolis,  for  five  inde- 
pendent valuations  for  the  purpose  of  raising  rates  and  taxes  to  exist 
contemporaneously  in  the  same  area — namely,  one  for  the  poor  rate,  one 
for  the  county  rate,  one  for  the  borough  rate,  one  for  the  income  tax, 
and  one  for  the  land  tax.  There  is  no  necessary  time  at  which  a 
valuation  list  is  to  be  made,  .  .  .  There  is  no  uniform  system  of,  or 
scale  for,  making  deductions  for   arriving  at  the  rateable  values  of 
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TarioQB  claasea  of  properties.  Tliere  ia  no  aniform  system  of  oom- 
pounding  adopted.  .  .  .  There  is  no  statutory  power  for  assessment 
oommitteeB  to  ascertain  from  owners  and  oconplers  of  property  the 
amount  of  rent  paid."  And  so  on,  for  half  a  page.  These  defects,  some 
of  which  cause  injustice  as  between  individuals  in  the  same  area,  and 
others  as  between  different  areas  which  liappen  to  be  component  parts 
of  larger  areas, "  have  been  recognized  for  a  number  of  years,"  and 
*'  have  at  various  times  been  pointed  out  by  Select  Committees  of  the 
Hoose  of  Commons,"  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  administrative  counties  and 
county  boroughs  should  .be  the  valuation  areas,  but  that  in  Lancashire 
the  county  and  county  boroughs  should  be  compolsorily  united,  and 
that  in  other  counties  they  should  be  empowered  to  unite,  if  they  please, 
so  as  to  make  the  old  couuty  the  unit.  The  valuation  authority  would 
be  appointed  by  the  county  and  county  borough  councils,  and  would 
have  power,  where  necessary,  to  work  by  means  of  district  com- 
mittees, which  would  include  representatives  of  non-county  boroughs 
and  district  councils.  The  surveyor  of  taxes  would  be  given  the  right 
of  attending  meetings  of  the  authority,  which  he  already  has  in  London. 
The  collection  of  rates  should  be  entrusted  entirely  to  the  borough 
councils  in  boroughs,  and  to  the  guardians  elsewhere.  "All  rates 
should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  levied  on  one  demand  note,  specifying 
the  rateable  value  of  the  premises,  the  rate  in  the  poand,  and  the 
amount  of  rates  payable  for  each  purpose,  and  the  period  for  which  the 
rate  is  made."  A  few  reservations  slightly  mar  the  unanimity  of  the 
Commission.  Mr.  Elliott  thinks  the  valuation  should  be  entrusted  pri- 
marily to  the  boroughs  and  districts,  with  representation  for  the  county, 
instead  of  the  other  way  about.  Mr.  Cripps  desires  to  leave  London 
alone  so  far  as  valuation  is  concerned,  and  to  let  the  valuation  authority 
or  the  urban  authority,  rather  than  the  guardians,  collect  the  rates  in 
urban  districts.  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  would  leave  the  law  as  it  stands 
with  regard  to  the  collection  of  rates  in  boroughs, "  seeing  that  it 
enables  town  councils,  if  they  can  convince  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  take  the  collection  of  rates  into  their  own  hands."  Why  he 
should  desire  unfortunate  town-clerks  to  have  to  engage  in  that  most 
desperate  of  all  Quixotic  enterprises — an  attempt  to  convince  the 
Local  Government  Board,  does  not  appear. 

In  the  second  Report  the  Commissioners  are  on  more  difficult  ground. 
They  were  appointed  to  consider  whether  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal 
property  contribute  equitebly  to  local  taxation,  which  is  mere  nonsense 
unless  it  means  whether  all  persons  oontiibate  equitebly,  since  there  can 
be  no  equity  or  want  of  equity  between  things.    With  one  or  two 
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exceptionB,  thej  all  think  that  the  tithe-reoelTin^  puBon  oontribntas 
loo  much,  And  not  only  too  much,  bot  bo  much  too  mnch  that  he  cannot 
be  expocted  to  VKit  for  the  final  Report  along  with  all  the  other  com- 
plainants. But,  not  liking  to  say  this  frankly,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  convince  tbemaelres  that  the  parson  pays  too  much  in  consequence 
of  Bome  defect  in  "  the  Byetem  by  which  tithe  rent-oharge  is  valued  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  local  ratee,"  so  that  a  suggestion  that  he  should 
be  relieved  may  be  properly  made  under  the  preliminary  head  of 
**  valuation,"  instead  of  being  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  main  subject  of 
the  inquiry.  But  tlie  difficulties  which  arise  abont  the  valuation 
of  tithe  are  really  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rating  of  tithe  (whether 
clerical  or  lay)  is  au  anomalons  excrescence  on  the  Euglish  system  of 
local  taxation.  The  original  principle  of  rating  for  poor-relief  was 
contribution  according  to  personal  ability,  and  it  is,  of  course,  quite  in 
accordance  with  this  principle  that  the  receivers  of  tithe  should  be 
rated.  But  this  principle  is  practically  obsolete  in  local  taxation. 
The  gradual  absorption  by  the  central  Government  of  duties  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  in  proportion  to  ability,  and  the  great  growth  of 
the  cost  of  local  public  works  and  services  afi^ecting  the  value  <^  fixed 
property  in  the  locality,  have  led  to  the  complete  trinmpb  of  a  principle 
which  was  known  and  followed  long  before  the  poor-rate  was  ever 
heard  of — the  principle  of  taxation  according  to  the  value  of  immove- 
able property.  In  accordance  with  this  principle,  rates  are  apportioned 
on  the  immoveable  property  of  the  district  and  levied  from  tbe  occupiers 
(or,  as  in  tbe  case  of  compounders,  the  owners)  regardless  of  all  encum- 
brances. The  local  authority  is  satisfied  if  it  gets  the  rate  on  the 
property,  and  does  not  need  to  trouble  itself  about  the  queatiou  who 
actually  draws  income  from  it.  Now  even  if  tithe  were  still  a  real 
tenth  of  gross  produce,  the  tithe-receiver  woald  not  fit  very  well  into 
this  system  as  a  ratepayer.  The  value  of  the  gross  produce  need  not, 
and  often  does  not,  vary  with  the  value  of  the  fixed  property  from 
which  it  is  raised,  and  there  seems  little  gronnd  for  imagining  any 
very  close  relation  between  veU-directed  local  expenditure  and  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  gross  produce.  It  would  not  have  been  wrong, 
therefore,  to  treat  the  tithe-receiver  as  a  sort  of  mortgagee,  and  exempt 
him  from  rating.  Of  course  in  that  case  tbe  land  from  which  the 
tithe  arises  would  have  been  rated  at  its  full  value.  Infinitely  stronger 
is  the  case  for  not  rating  the  tithe  at  the  present  day.  It  is  now  only 
tbe  money-value  of  a  fixed  number  of  sacks  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 
and  no  amount  of  benefits  provided  by  the  local  authority  can  increase 
its  value  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  tithe -receiver  is  a  black  sheep 
among  ratepayers :  his  interest  qvA  tithe-receiver  is  always  agunst 
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public  expenditure,  however  beneficiftl.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Then  the  tithe  vae  oommnted,  a  great  mistake  vaa  made.  The 
bargain  Bhonld  have  been  made  on  the  basiB  of  fatnre  exemption  of 
tithes  from  rating.  This  conld  have  been  done  easily  enough  at  the 
time.  To  readjust  the  bargain  on  that  basis  now  vonid,  of  course,  be 
more  difficult,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  only  proper  course.  Instead  of 
taking  it,  the  Commission  recommend  "  some  special  measure  of  relief  " 
for  the  clerical  tithe-receiver,  which  can  mean  nothing  but  a  further 
grant  from  imperial  taxee. 

The  iiecond  volume  of  minutes  of  evidence  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  persistent  advocacy  by  the  London  witaCBseB  of  the  extraordinary 
doctrine  that  the  diatribntion  of  the  Exchequer  contributions  ought  to 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  taxes  borne  by  each  locality. 
A  member  of  the  London  School  Board  aotualiy  goes  so  far  as  to  base 
London's  claim  to  more  partly  upon  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
convictions  for  drunkenness  per  head  of  popnlation  in  London  than  in 
the  rest  of  the  country.  This  shows,  he  thinks,  what  a  quantity 
Londoners  driuk,  and  that  is,  of  course,  sufficient  evidence  that  they 
contribute  in  a  high  proportion  to  the  drink  taxes.  Therefore  they 
ought  to  receive  large  sums  in  aid  of  loca^  rates.  The  prevalence  of 
the  doctrine  is  a  curious  example  of  the  narrowness  of  view  some- 
times caused  by  life  in  a  great  city.  Various  places,  such  as  Tunbrtdge 
Wells  or  Eastbourne,  would  benefit  much  mora  by  such  a  distribution 
than  London,  but  they  have  never  dreamed  of  arguing  that,  because 
they  were  inhabited  by  rich  people,  who  consequently  pay  large  taxes, 
they  should  receive  much  from  the  Exchequer.  So  far  as  the 
Exchequer  contributions  ara  not  merely  the  result  of  the  predatory 
instinct  of  various  influential  classes,  they  are  based  on  the  idea  that 
a  certain  part  of  the  expenditure  of  local  authorities  is  for  the  national 
good,  and  ought  to  be  borne  like  other  national  expenses  in  proportion 
to  ability.  A  system  of  Exchequer  contributions  which  did  not  make 
the  rich  districts  pay  more  than  they  received  would  be  absurd, 
Londoners  can  see  this  inside  London  as  between  the  varioas  districts 
and  London  as  a  whole  ;  but  some  of  them  appear  unable  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  London  itself  is  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  CommiHsionere  will  soon  take  steps  to  master  the  complicated 
system  under  which  the  Exchequer  contribution  is  at  present  distributed. 
The  witnesses  only  understand  the  particular  parts  *vtth  which  they 
happen  to  have  come  into  relation,  and  are  consequently  incapable  of 
correcting  a  Commissioner  who  puts  questions  obviously  founded  on  a 
misapprehension.  It  is  clear  that  more  than  one  Commissioner  has  not 
yet   by  any  means   fathomed  the   depths  of  the  folly  of  the  Local 
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GovsrnmeDt  Act,  1888.  Thej  fail  to  dietiuguisb,  for  example, 
between  the  umngemeat  hj  which  half  the  cost  of  ordinary  borough 
police  ifl  actaallj  borne  by  the  county,  and  the  nomioal  ear-marking 
which  makes  it  appear  aa  if  half  the  coat  of  connty  borongh  police 
were  borne  by  the  GoTernment,  when  it  ia  not. 

The  return  of  the  Water,  Gat,  Tramtoat/,  Electric  Lighting,  and 
other  Reproductive  Undertaking!  carried  on  by  Municipal  Boroughs 
(House  of  Commons  Paper,  1899,  No.  88,  fol.,  ^9  pp.,  Id.),  of  which 
the  short  title  is  Municipal  Corporations  {Reproductive  Undertakings), 
was  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in  August  last  year.  Under 
"  other  reproductive  undertakings  "  the  Local  Government  Board  has 
included  markets,  baths,  cemeteries,  working-class  dwellings,  piers, 
and  a  little  item  of  miacellaneous.  Why  baths,  cemeteries,  work- 
ing.clasB  dwellings,  and  piers  should  be  included,  and  allotments, 
slaughter 'houses,  and  harbours  excluded,  no  man  can  tell.  The  Local 
Government  Board  do  not  afford  us  any  light  on  the  subject  beyond 
a  suggestion  that  the  former  were  "considered  to  be  of  the  kind  con- 
templated by  the  order  of  the  House,"  and  the  others  not.  Probably 
this  means  that  the  secret  is  locked  in  the  breast  of  Sir  Henry  Fowler. 
The  occasional  omisaiong,  such  as  that  of  Bournemouth,  which  carries 
on  both  a  pier  and  a  kind  of  concert-room  called  a  "winter-garden," 
are  presumably  the  result  of  carelessneas,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  or  the  town-clerks  of  whom  it  made  in- 
quiries. Sir  Henry  Fowler  is  responsible  for  the  headinga  of  the 
columns.  The  first  three  give  the  name  of  the  undertaking,  and  the 
date  when  the  corporation  undertook  it.  Many  of  the  markets  go 
back  to  pre-historic  times,  and  no  date  can  be  given.  Southampton 
undertook  its  waterworks  in  1420,  Hull  in  1447,  Plymouth  in  1590, 
and  Oxford  in  1694,  and  Bath  is  said  to  have  undertaken  both  water- 
works and  baths  about  1500 ;  but  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  undertakings 
started  in  the  present  century,  and  the  great  bulk  of  them  in  the 
second  half  of  it.  Columns  5  to  8  give  the  amount  of  capital  bor- 
rowed, the  amount  paid  off,  the  balance  outstanding,  and  the  amount 
invested  in  sinking>fnnd  against  that  balance.  From  these  it  appears 
that  for  waterworks  £46,546,391  has  been  borrowed,  and  £6,472,994 
paid  offer  eounterbalanoed  by  ainking-fund  ;  for  gasworka,  £19,254,360 
has  been  borrowed,  and  £4,533,131  similarly  amortized;  for  tram- 
ways, £2,689,384  borrowed  and  £604,346  amortized  ;  for  markets, 
£4^11,695  borrowed  and  £1,580,857  amortized ;  and  for  electric 
lighting,  £3,108,533  borrowed  and  £210,490  amortized.  Of  the  whole 
amount  of  borrowed  capital  included  in  the  return,  about  16  per 
cent,  has  been  amortized.    Column  4  is  quite  useless ;  it  purporta  to 
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give  tlie  "  total  capital,  iadasive  of  borrowed  capital,  provided  by  cor- 
poration," but  no  man  on  earth  can  give  any  definite  meaning  to  tide. 
The  amoont  aet  down  oppoeite  the  Oxford  waterworks  (establtBhed 
16d4)  IB  "capital  expenditure  since  1854,"  and  not  exactly  that,  as 
more  than  a  fifth  of  it  a  "estimated  value  of  street  mains,"  etc.  The 
(nominal)  capital  of  a  company  we  know,  and  it  is  useful,  because  it 
provides  a  convenient  method  of  reckoning  the  amonnts  due  to  each 
shareholder,  but  the  capital  of  a  municipal  enterprise  can  never  be 
anything  except  the  real  capital,  the  actual  property  held  by  the 
municipality — it  cannot  be  expressed  in  pounds  sterling  at  all.  Column 
9  gives  the  "average  annual  income"  (by  which  gross  receipts  are 
meant)  for  1893-48;  column  10,  the  working  expenses;  column  11, 
the  resultant  "  net  profit "  (by  which  profit  is  meant) ;  column  12, 
the  annual  payments  of  principal  and  interest  of  debt ;  and  column 
18,  the  amount,  if  any,  set  apatt  for  depreciation.  Then  we  should 
naturally  expect  a  column  giving  the  real  net  profit  realized  by  the 
ratepayer  of  the  present  day,  i.e.  the  amount  left  over  after  paying 
working  expenses,  interest,  sinking-funds,  and  depreciation,  but  no 
such  column  is  to  be  found.  Yet,  curiously  enough.  Sir  Henr7 
Fowler  seems  to  have  supposed  he  had  included  it,  since,  in  colnmo 
14,  he  asks  for  the  "mode  in  which  average  annual  net  profit  haa 
beeu  applied."  It  seems  clear  that  "  net  profit "  here  means  what 
it  ougbt  to  mean,  viz.  the  amount  which  is  or  may  be  applied  in  aid 
(^  rates,  and  so  it  is  possible  that  Sir  Henry  Fowled  meant  to  have 
real  net  profit  stated  in  column  11,  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  misunderstood  bis  meaning.  As  it  is,  the  inquirer  is  obliged  to 
get  this  net  profit  by  arithmetical  operations  of  his  own.  It  appears 
from  these  that  the  net  profit  to  the  rates  from  waterworks  was 
£27,792;  from  gasworks,  £370,840;  from  electric  lighting,  £5,338; 
from  markets,  £93,337  ;  and  from  tramways,  £34,079.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  next  year  Sir  Henry  Fowler  will  move  for  the  return  In 
an  amended  form,  and  include  in  it  the  enterprises  of  the  local  authori- 
ties in  London  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  at  present  omitted  for  no 
good  reason.  It  may  also  be  suggested  that  the  Local  Grovemment 
Board  should  learn  the  use  of  the  negative  sign  in  simple  arithmetic, 
and  enter  losses  as  minus  quantities  in  the  profits  column,  instead  of 
omitting  them  altogether,  as  at  present,  and  then  giving  an  erroneous 
explanatbn  of  the  consequent  discrepancy  between  the  difference  be- 
tween the  totals  of  receipts  and  expenses  and  the  total  of  profits.  The 
omission  to  subtract  lasses  is  perhaps  copied  from  the  Board  of  Trade's 
return  of  Gtu  UndertaHngi  {Local  Authoritiei),  1897-^8  (House  of 
Commons  Paper,  No.  365,  fol.,  47  pp.,  5(/.),  but  nothing  can  excuse  it. 
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The  FirH  Report  of  H.M.  Commttionen  appointed  to  inquire  into 
tie  Subject  of  the  Water  Supply  within  theLimilt  of  the  Metropolitan 
Witter  Companiet  (C.  9122,  fol.,  19  pp.,  2^^.).  ^»-^^  Dec.  20,  1898, 
deals  only  with  tlie  third  branch  of  the  reference,  viz.  the  qaestioa 
"  whether  it  ia  practicable  to  connect  t,ay  two  or  more  of  the  different 
sjstema  of  Bupplf  now  adminiatered  by  the  eight  Metropolitan  com- 
paniea  ;  and,  if  bo,  bjr  whom,  and  in  what  proportion,  should  the  coat  of 
connecting  them  be  borne,  and  what  are  the  legal  powers  neceaaary  to 
give  effect  to  any  snch  arrangement."  Of  conrae  the  answer  to  the 
firat  part  of  this  qneatiou  ia  in  the  affirmative ;  the  answer  to  the 
second  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  matter  of  domeatic  int«reat  among 
the  eight  companlea.  The  CommiBBionerB  recommend  legialation  to 
remove  existing  atatatory  diffiooltiee  and  abaorditieB,  such  as  the 
limitatioii  of  water  taken  from  the  Thames  to  a  certain  amount  in  any 
one  day.  It  is  obvious  that  the  oompaniea  ought  rather  to  be  encou- 
raged to  t^a  enormous  amounts  when  the  river  is  full,  and  small 
amounts  when  it  ia  low. 

The  economic  history  of  Newfoundland  is  carried  on  to  the  end  of 
last  year  in  the  Further  Correspondence  Relative  to  the  Contract  for 
the  Sale  of  the  Government  Railway,  and  for  other  Purpotea  (Com- 
mand Paper  9137,  foL,  12  pp.,  fit/,,  continning  C.  8867,  for  which  see 
Eeononue  Review,  Oct.,  1898,  p.  538).  The  governor  and  a  large 
portion,  in  all  probability  (judging  from  the  number  of  aignatures 
obtained  to  petitions)  an  overwhelming  majority,  of  the  population 
continued  extremely  dissatiafied  with  the  decision  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary  not  to  disallow  the  Act,  which  appears  to  Bet  up  a  poeaibly 
hereditary  eoonomio  bossarchy  in  the  colony.  Their  dissatisfaction 
was  intensified  by  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Minister, 
who  strenuously  supported  the  Bill,  was  at  the  time  the  paid  legal 
adviser  of  the  boaa.  The  miniater  protested  that  there  was  no  con- 
nexion between  the  two  facts,  but  the  governor  called  on  him  to  resign. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  his  aide,  declined  to  move  an  Inch  from  hia  high- 
and-dry  constitntional  standpoint,  and  hinted  that,  if  any  one  had 
interfered,  it  should  have  been  the  governor  himself,  on  his  own 
reaponsibilityv 

Out  readers  may  have  noticed  that,  since  the  end  of  the  period 
covered  by  this  correspondence,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  answer  to  a 
qneation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  stated  dryly  that  it  ia 
within  the  competence  of  the  Newfoundland  legislature  to  repeal  the 
Act; 

The  Labour  Department  furnisheB  us  with  its  Fiflh  Annual  Abstraet 
of  Labour  StatitHct  (C.  9011,  8vo,  226  pp.,  ll^d.),  and  the  Report 
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of  the  Chief  Labour  Oorreipondent  of  ike  Board  of  Trade  on  Trade 
Uniont  in  1897  (C.  9013,  8to,  841  pp.,  1*.  4id.).  The  former,  ae 
well  aa  the  latter,  deals  with  the  year  1897,  bat  it  coutaioe  in  addition 
Bome  prOTisional  figures  for  1898.  The  most  interesting  table  in  it  ia 
that  extracted  from  the  return  absurdl;  entitled  Elementary  Sckoola 
{Ohildren  working  for  Wages)  (Honse  of  Commons  Paper,  1899,  No. 
23,  8to,  122  pp.,  6(j.).  This  gives  the  result  of  inqniries  made  in 
1893^4  as  to  Ute  immediate  destination  of  some  143,000  boys  and 
120,000  girls  on  their  leaving  schooL  Zt  should  shake  considerably 
the  crude  belief  of  the  ordinary  person  that  a  boy  or  girl  usnally 
adopts  a  particular  occupation  on  leaving  school  and  remains  in  it  till 
working  days  are  over.  Xo  less  than  48  per  cent,  of  the  rural,  and 
37  per  cent,  of  the  orban  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  girls  go  into  textile 
occupatioufi.  No  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  rural  Southern  and 
Midland  girls,  and  26  per  cent,  of  the  London  and  other  Southern  urban 
girls  go  into  domestic  service.  Obviously  the  recruits  in  these  ocoupa- 
tiouB  must  far  overbalance  the  deaths  ;  the  battalions  must  be  thinned 
by  desertion  on  an  enormous  scale.  There  is  doubtless  more  permanence 
in  man's  than  in  woman's  employment,  but  we'  find  no  less  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  Xxindon  boys  going  to  be  "errand,  oart,  boat,  etc.,  hoy." 
Here,  again,  we  have  an  employment  which  is  merely  transitional. 
The  "respectable  lad"  and  "strong  useful  boy"  are  non-specialized 
for  some  considerable  time.  Some  of  the  apparent  local  variations  are 
due  merely  to  the  somewhat  haphazard  division  of  the  districts  into 
"  large  urban  and  manufacturing  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  small  urban 
and  rural"  on  the  other.  We  find,  for  example,  31  per  cent,  of  mral 
and  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  urban  North nmberland,  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland and  Durham  boys  going  into  mining  and  quarrying,  whereas 
in  Wales  21  per  cent,  of  the  rural,  and  no  leas  than  38  per  cent,  of  the 
urban  boys,  do  so.  But  on  examining  the  detailed  figures,  we  find  this 
striking  contrast  is  simply  the  result  of  calling  the  Welsh  mining 
distriotB  "large  urban  and  manufacturing,"  and  the  Durham  mining 
districts  "  small  nrhan  and  roral."  Ystradyfodwg,  which  comprises 
over  thirty-eight  square  miles,  and  Merthyi-Tydvil,  which  comprises 
twenty-seven  square  miles,  are  "  large  urban  or  manufacturing." 

The  Foreign  Office  MisceUaneous  Series  provides  a  batch  of  B^torta 
on  Oonmereial  Education  in  (1)  Belgium  (No.  477,  8vo,  6  pp.,  ^,, 
and  No.  491,  6  pp.,  Jd.)  ;  (2)  Germany  (No.  483,  29  pp.,  2d.)  ;  (8) 
Denmark  (No.  495,  15  pp.,  Id.)  ;  (4)  SwiUerland  (No.  496,  25  pp., 
2d.),  and  (5)  the  Netherlandi  (No.  498, 8  pp.,  \d,),  as  well  as  a  Report 
on  Saving*  Bankt  in  Pruitia  (No.  478,  16  pp.,  Id.),  wiiich  last  ehonld 
tend  to   quench  any  misplaced  pride  in  British  institutions.    The 
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§aTing8  banks  of  PniBHia,  managed  by  local  authoritiei,  are  in  a  hr  more 
flauriHhing  aad  sound  condition  than  ours.  Their  operations  are  of 
greater  magnitude,  and,  instead  of  threatening  the  State  with  eventual 
serious  loss,  they  contribute  largely  towards  the  expense  of  puhlio 
works.  Local  Govemmetil  and  Finance  in  Pnutia,ia  the  same  series 
(No.  487, 23  pp.,  li^.),  may  to  some  extent  restore  our  self-complacency. 
The  FrusBian  system  of  local  taxation  appears  crude  and  antiquated 
beside  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  English  rate. 

Edwdt  CAmiAir. 


Vol.  IX.— Na  2.  s 
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REVIEWS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POOR  LAW.  By  Sib  G. 
NiCHOLLs,  KCB.  New  Edition,  oontaiDing  the  BeviBions  made 
hj  the  Antbor,  and  b  Biography  by  H.  G-.  Willink.  [2  toIb. 
844  pp.  8vo.  SOs.  King.  London,  1898.] 
The  original  work,  of  which  these  Tolnmea  form  a  rerised  edition, 
waa  publiehed  almoat  fifty  years  ago,  in  1852  or  1853.  Its  author.  Sir 
G.  Nicholla  (of  whose  life  Mr.  Williok,  his  grandson,  haa  furnished 
us  with  an  interesting  prefatory  sketch)  helped  to  make  one  im- 
portant ohapter  of  the  work  that  he  describes.  Not  only  as  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  and  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  but  even  more  as 
the  author  of  the  successful  experiment  at  Southwell,  which  furnished 
the  pattern  upon  which  so  many  of  the  reoommeDdations  suggested 
or  adopted  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834  were  founded,  he 
played  himself  an  important  part  In  poor-law  reform.  Originally  a 
sea  captain,  Nicbolls  was  early  led  to  a  consideration  of  the  prinoiples 
which  should  gorern  poor-law  relief,  so  that  the  good  expected  from 
it  might  be  enhanced,  and  the  evils  inherent  in  it  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  principles  which  he  had  thought  out  for  himself, 
Nicbolls  applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the 
little  town  of  Southwell,  at  which  he  then  (1619)  resided.  The 
application  of  these  principlea,  simple  and  almost  obvions  in  them- 
selves, was  attended  by  such  a  marked  success  in  the  district  where 
they  had  been  tried,  that  when,  in  1634,  a  Bill  was  proposed  (after  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act)  for  the  amendment  of  the  poor-law,  not 
only  was  Nicbolls  consulted  as  to  the  details  of  the  measure,  but  the 
lines  on  which  it  was  drawn  followed  closely  the  lines  previously 
adopted  by  him  in  administering  relief  at  Southwell.  When  the  Bill 
was  passing  through  the  Lords,  he  received  from  Lord  Melbourne  an 
invitation  to  become  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  whom  was  entrusted 
the  administration  of  the  new  Act.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  making  the 
offer  to  him,  declared  that,  "in  looking  round  and  considering  who 
were  qualified  by  previous  knowledge  and  experience  for  the  office,  he 
oould  see  no  one  whom  he  could  pronounce  more  likely  to  fill  it  with 
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finnueBe  and  disoretioa  than  be."  The  confidence  thna  placed  in  him 
proved  irell  deserved.  Tbe  law  was  rapidly,  and  on  the  wtiole 
amootblj,  brought  into  operation  by  tbe  tliree  CommiaBionera,  among 
whom  Nioholla  was  tbe  leading  spirit  ;  and  the  ordara  and  regiilatioDS 
Thich  thej  devised  to  facilitate  ite  operation,  though  plentifully  modi- 
fied in  detail,  still  to  a  large  extent  govern  tbe  general  administration 
of  the  poor  lav,  as  it  exists  to-day  ;  and  govern  it,  wherever  they  are 
loyally  carried  ont,  with  marked  benefit  to  the  poor,  the  natare  and 
kind  of  whose  relief  they  regnlate.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the 
failures  of  tbe  modern  poor-law,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have 
&Lled,  are  due,  not  to  tbe  enforcement  of,  but  to  tbe  failnre  to  enforce, 
these  regulations. 

In  another  oflScial  position,  undertaken  later.  Sir  George  Nicholls 
proved,  it  must  be  confessed,  less  snccessful.  In  1836  he  was  invited 
by  Lord  John 'Russell  to  visit  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  testing  and 
reviewing  on  tbe  spot  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  Foot  Law  Com- 
missioners for  Ireland.  This  task  he  accomplished  ;  and  the  subsequent 
Irish  Poor  Belief  Act,  passed  in  the  second  year  of  the  Qneen's  reigu, 
was  framed  almost  entirely  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  him  in  this  and  a 
sabseqnent  report.  To  him  was  afterwards  entrusted  tbe  work  of  setting 
in  motion  the  law  which  he  had  had  so  large  a  share  in  devising,  and  he 
resided  in  Ireland  for  several  years  to  superintend  its  being  brought 
into  operation.  Owing  partly,  perhaps,  to  a  less  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Gonntry,  partly  to  less  complete  sympathy  with  the  genins  of 
the  people,  his  administration  of  the  Irish  poor-law  proved  far  less 
Buccessfnl  than  his  administration  of  the  English  law  bad  previously 
done ;  he  made  a  good  many  enemies  and  secured  few  friends  ;  he  fell 
out  with  Sir  James  Graham,  incurred  the  displeasare  of  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  himself,  and  was  at  last  practically  obliged  to  surrender 
his  Irish  position,  and  to  take  up  once  more  the  work  be  bad  nnwUl- 
ingly  qnitted  in  England.  Even  here  be  found,  on  bis  return,  bis 
position  not  exactly  what  it  had  beeu.  His  colleagues  had  changed 
in  the  interval ;  and  he  never  came  to  stand  with  bis  new  oolleagues 
on  quite  the  same  terms  of  intimate  and  cordial  familiarity  on  which 
he  had  stood  with  his  original  colleagnes.  He  was  not  very  well 
treated  by  them  and  by  tbe  Grovernment,  and  be  felt  it. 

He  qnitted  office  in  1851,  and  the  very  next  day  began  that  Hittory 
of  the  English  Poor  Law  of  which  the  volumes  before  us  are  a  reprint 
and  new  edition.  His  object  in  this  work  was  the  hope,  to  quote 
his  own  words, "  so  to  frame  it,  that  it  should  be  looked  on  as  the 
standard  of  sound  practice,  and  the  guide  of  future  legislation,  when- 
ever the  poor-law  should  be  brought   into  question,  as  it   is  pretty 
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Bure  to  be  Booner  or  later."  To  hie  Biatory  of  the  Englitk  Poor  Law 
he  Bubaequeatlj  added  Hietories,  first  of  the  Scotch,  and  then  of  the 
Irieh  Poor  Laws.  All  three  remain  still  standard  vorke  on  their 
rBBpeotive  snbjecta. 

The  book  itself,  though  staled  a  Htstory  of  ike  Englitk  Poor  Lav, 
is  really  more  than  thia.  Tt  is  practically  a  review  of  all  the  legis- 
lation, directly  aimed  at  affecting  the  condition  of  the  poor,  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  our  own  day.  When  each  successiTe  Act  haa 
been  described,  and  the  eonditions  nnder  which  it  was  passed 
reviewed,  the  aathor  attempts  to  estimate  the  effects  which  it  has  had, 
whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  on  the  general  condition  of  the  poorer 
part  of  the  population.  In  this  way  a  finn  inductive  boais  is  obtained 
by  which  to  estimate  the  probable  tendencies  of  simitar  legislation  in 
the  present  or  the  future.  While  the  annalistic  form,  which  any  work 
of  the  kind  that  aims  at  anything  like  completeness  necessarily 
assumes,  makes  it  rather  wearisome  reading,  the  general  impression 
which  the  reiterated  teaching  of  experience  produces  on  the  mind  is 
profound  and  nearly  inerasable.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
any  reader  of  intelligence  to  rise  from  a  careful  perusal  of  this  work 
without  having  bis  convictions,  if  they  are  antecedently  In  harmony 
with  it,  greatly  strengthened  and  deepened,  or  without  finding  himself 
provided  with  ample  food  for  refleotion,  hod  the  conclusions  which  he 
had  reached  previously  been  of  an  opposite  character  to  those  stated 
with  BO  much  clearness,  and  such  an  appearance  of  judicial  impar- 
tiality, ID  the  conrse  of  the  work.  Some  of  the  lessBons  which  seem 
to  be  BuggoBted  by  this  careful  review  of  attempted  or  effected  legis- 
lation in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the  poor,  it  shall  now  be  my  task 
to  indicate. 

1,  The  English  poor-law  took  its  rise  in  the  desire  to  grapple  with, 
and,  if  possible,  suppress  vagrancy.  In  a  primitive  state  of  society, 
vagrancy  is  a  serious  danger.  The  foot-pad  and  the  vagrant  are  only 
too  apt  to  be  identical.  In  an  early  state  of  society,  too,  vagrancy  is 
almost  sure  to  arise.  In  any  society  there  will  always  be  a  certain 
number  of  people  who  prefer  to  make  a  livelihood  by  violence  and 
fraud  out  of  the  proceeds  of  other  men's  labour,  to  making  it  by 
honest  toil  and  continuous  industry.  The  prevalence  of  wars,  so 
frequent  in  early  days,  fosters  this  spirit ;  while  the  absence  of  any 
recognized  or  adequate  police  both  adds  to  the  temptation  to  take  to 
this  kind  of  life,  and  gives  ample  opportanity  for  carrying  it  on. 
Further,  aa  labour  begins  to  emancipate  itself,  and  move  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  employment,  a  certain  number  of  the  less 
fortunate  or  more  idle  or  adventurous  spirits  are  sure  to  join  the  ranks 
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of  the  Tftgrant  clftu.  The  monuterieB,  too,  which  extended  an  in- 
disoriminatiDg  hospitftlitj  to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselTeB  of  it, 
tended  directlf  to  enhance  the  evile,  and  helped  to  breed  ap  a  class  of 
hereditary  mendicants  and  Tagabonds,  who  pervaded  the  whole  country. 
Mid  made  travelling  everywhere  inaeoure  and  dangeroos.  The  legisla- 
tare,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  slow  to  meet  the  evil,  and  passed  at 
frequent  intervals,  throughoat  the  Middle  Ages,  statutes  of  ever- 
inoreasing  stringency,  and  even  barbarity.  Tet  all  in  vain.  Men, 
finding  other  modes  of  livelihood  irksome  or  diffioalt,  and  driven  to 
it,  in  many  oases,  by  the  pressure  of  absolute  necessity,  continued,  in 
spite  of  all  the  terrors  of  the  law,  to  practise  mendicancy  and 
vagrancy ;  till  at  last  the  conviction  grew  up  that  the  only  effectual 
means  of  cure  were  to  be  found  in  providing  for  those  who  would  not, 
or  could  Dot,  work ;  and  thus  removing  from  them  one  motive,  and 
that  the  strongest,  for  continuing  to  practise  their  dangerous  and 
illegitimate  occupation.  The  abolition  of  the  monasteries  made  some 
alternative  provision  even  more  indispensable  then  it  was  before  i  and 
the  organized  poor-law  was  the  direct,  and  almost  necessary,  result 
of  that  abolition.  Two  lessons  seem  to  follow  from  this  history : 
(1)  suppression  of  begging,  without  alternative  provision,  is  sure  to  be 
ineffectual ;  men  can  only  be  won  back  to  industry,  when  once  they 
have  abandoned  it,  by  making  the  return  easy,  by  giving  them  a  not 
too  hard  alternative  to  the  life  of  vagabondage  which  the  law  is 
trying  to  induce  them  to  abandon ;  (2)  a  system  of  indiscriminate 
charity,  such  as  that  which  prevailed  in  the  monasteries,  onoe  estab- 
lished, is  sure  to  breed  evile  of  a  kind  not  always  expected ;  nor  will 
these  evils  disappear  when  the  system  which  led  to  them  has  been 
abandoned.  Were  a  system  of  socialism  set  up  in  England,  something 
of  this  sort  would  be  sure  to  ensue ;  and  the  system,  even  when 
abandoned,  would  leave  behind  it  an  iuherlttince  of  woe  which  it 
might  take  many  generations  to  cure. 

2.  A  great  deal  of  the  legislation  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  directed 
to  fixing  a  maximum,  rather  than  a  minimum  wage  (though  the  latter 
object  was  not  entirely  neglected),  and  to  regulating  the  cost  of  pro- 
visiona  and  of  the  other  neceSBitioH  of  life  in  accordance  with  this 
maximum  wage.  The  attempt  always  failed  ignominious ly.  Con- 
stantly either  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  price  of  provisions  had  to  be 
revised,  within  a  period  even  of  ten  years  from  the  passing  of  the  last 
Act.  The  preambles  of  the  successive  statutes  are  full  of  complaints 
that  tlie  last  statute  is  no  longer  observed,  or  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
Sometimes  a  great  plague  came  and  swept  away  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  ;  and  the  remainder,  as  employers  competed 
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for  their  services,  commsaded  a  rate  of  wages  for  beyond  that  which 
hod  been  contemplated  when  the  laat  statute,  sdll  nomiDall;  in  force, 
had  been  framed.  At  other  times  a  sndden  dearth  or  sQcceeslve  bad 
years  sent  np  the  price  of  provisions,  and  no  power  availed  to  keep 
them  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  law.  Yet  the  progress,  on  the 
whole,  was  steady  and  real.  Improved  methods  of  cultivation,  while  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  was  devoted  to  industrial  pursuits, 
lowered  the  price  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries ;  the  same  amount 
of  labour  and  effort  commanded  a  greater  reward  than  it  had  done 
previously.  As  it  was  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  so  is  it  still. 
You  may  fix  by  legislation  the  amonat  of  wages :  in  bad  times 
that  amount  will  not  be  paid  -,  in  good  times  it  may  very  likely  be 
exceeded.  Changes  in  population,  the  immigration  of  resident  aliens, 
the  very  fluctuations  of  the  seasons  will  upset  your  calculations,  and 
render  your  legislation  futile. 

S.  Great  evils  had  grown  up  In  connexion  with  the  poor-law,  when, ' 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  appointed,  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
passed  as  a  result  of  its  inquiries.  The  evils  wore  of  many  kinds  :  in 
some  parishes  the  poor-rate  had  become  so  extraordinarily  heavy  that 
the  whole  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  land  was  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  it  being  worth  no  one's  while  to  cultivate  it,  as  any  pro- 
duce raised  beyond  the  bare  cost  of  cultivation  simply  went  to  pay  the 
burdensome  and  extortionate  poor-rate.  The  throwing  of  land  out  of 
cultivation  added  in  turn  to  the  evil,  since  employment  was  thereby 
restricted,  and  a  larger  unemployed  population  had  to  be  maintained 
in  idleness.  Again,  the  restriotion  of  the  area  of  cultivation  tended 
to  keep  up  artificially  the  price  of  com  ;  and  so  did  the  high  poor-rate, 
even  in  parishes  where  the  land  was  not  actually  thrown  out  of  culUva- 
tion,  since  the  com  and  other  produce  had  to  be  sold  at  a  price  whioh 
would  pay  the  poor-rate,  in  addition  to  the  ooat  of  its  production. 

The  evil  consequences  to  the  labourers  themselves  were  even  more 
disastrous  than  to  those  who  were  forced  to  support  them.  The 
passing  of  land  out  of  cultivation  made,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
employment  scarce  and  precarious ;  and  those  who  knew  that  they 
would  be  Bnppori«d  if  they  remained  in  idleness,  as  well  as  if  they 
worked  hard,  bad  certainly  no  motive  to  seek  employment.  They 
naturally  did  not  seek  it ;  and  there  grew  up  in  many  parishes  a  whole 
generation  inured  to  idleness  and  all  the  miseries  which  idleness 
generates.  Those  who  did  find  employment  were  paid  miserable 
wages  for  the  work  they  did,  since  they  had  to  compete  with  men 
who  could  afford  to  take  but  little,  as  the  poor-law  would  always, 
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if  only  thej  would  apply  for  relief,  supplement  the  miserable  pittance 
which  was  all  that  the  farmer  oared  to  pay.  Thus  a  man  who  even 
tried  to  keep  himself  ofT  the  poor-rate  was  simply  regarded  as  a  fool 
for  his  paioB. 

But  how  was  it  that  this  diHastTOus  state  of  things  grew  up  and 
waa  brought  about  P  Simply  because  people — and  ospecially  the 
magistrates,  to  whom,  with  the  best  intentLona,  and  with  mach  nn- 
wisdom,  the  legislature  had  committed  the  task  of  settliDg  relief-— 
followed  the  prompting  of  an  unreflecting  kindoesB  and  sympathy, 
instead  of  the  counsels  of  an  enlightened  and  pnident  common  sense. 
The  poor-law,  administeied  by  people  who  had  benevolent  feelings, 
but  little  foresight  oi  power  of  weighing  the  consequences  of  their 
actions,  had  made  it  more  profitable  for  a  man  to  spend  hie  life  in 
idleness  than  in  honest  toil ;  and  many  not  unnaturally  spent  it  in 
this  latter  way,  with  the  disastrous  consequences  already  indicated, 
alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  community  of  which  they  were  members. 
In  any  legislatiye  changes  which  Parliament  may  in  the  future  bo 
invited  to  make  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes,  this  lesson, 
derived  from  the  history  of  the  poor-law,  must  religiously  be  laid  to 
heart.  The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  putting  those  who 
are  shiftless  and  improvident  in  a  better,  or  even  in  as  good  a  position 
as  those  who  have  shown  skill,  self-restraint,  and  forethought  in 
managing  their  own  aflaira,  or  in  providing  for  the  interests  of  their 
children  ;  since  we  may  be  certain  that  any  departure  from  this  pna- 
ciple  will  not  only  fail  to  benefit  those  in  whose  interest  it  is  made,  but 
will  inflict  much  injustice  and  hardship  on  those  who,  if  left  alone, 
would  have  done  far  better  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  are  many  other  lessons  which,  of  course,  it  would  be  easy  to 
draw,  which  receive  ample  illustration  in  these  pages.  The  three 
here  indicated  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit  the  general  tendency  of  the 
teaching  to  be  derived  from  the  book,  and  seem  themselves  of 
sufficient  importance  to  make  it  worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  them. 
W.  A.  Spoonsb. 

THE  EEFEEENDUM  IN  SWITZERLAIJD.  By  Sraorr 
DxFLoios.  With  a  Letter  on  the  Eeferendum  in  Belgium,  by 
M.  J.  TAN  DBH  Hedtel.  Translated  into  English  by  C.  P. 
Tbsvbltan,  M.A.  Edited,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  and  Appen- 
dices, by  Lilian  Touh.  [Ixix.,  334  pp.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 
Longmans.  London,  1898.] 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  years   1891  and  1892,  the  question 

of  a  "Boyal  Beferendum"  was  the  subject  of  keen  discussion   in 
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Bolgiam,  M.  Deploige,  Dot  content  with  literaiy  researchoB,  repaired 
to  SwitEerluid  to  obBerre  for  bimseU  the  working  of  that  gronp  of 
iDBtitutioiifl,  which  we  in  this  coontr;  label  somewhat  loosely  hj  the 
compiehenaive  title  of  the  "referendn[D,",aDd  to  prosecnte  his  inquiries 
in  person  among  statesmen  and  students  of  politics  of  all  shadea  of 
opioiOB.  The  results  of  his  investigations  took  the  form  of  an  **  objec- 
tive and  impartial**  study,  to  which  M.  van  den  Heuvel,  a  professor  of 
Louvain,  undertook  to  supply  the  moral,  so  far  as  Belglam  was  con- 
corned,  in  &  prefatory  letter,  ia  which  he  proBOunced  very  emphatically 
against  the  importation  of  any  such  novelty  into  Belglam.  That  the 
referendum  could  not  consist  with  a  parliamentary  system,  that  the 
constitational  monarch  would  sacrifice  his  position  of  neutrality,  that 
parties  and  party  government  must  dissolve,  that  the  people  would  be 
called  upon  to  prononnee  an  uneducated  verdict,  that  in  fine  the 
inevitable  outcome  would  be  either  personal  or  popular  government, — ■ 
such  were  the  arguments  by  which  he  essayed  to  prove  that  the  con- 
templated innovation  could  only  lead  to  disastrous  results.  Finally, 
the  Royal  Referendum,  a  Government  proposal  to  invest  the  head  of 
the  executive  with  power  to  consult  the  electorate  directly  on  a  law 
which  had  been  proposed  but  not  yet  passed,  or  on  a  law  which  had 
been  passed  hut  to  which  the  kmg  had  not  yet  given  his  assent, 
commended  itself  neither  to  the  Farliament  nor  the  country.  The 
Government  withdrew  its  proposals ;  Belgium  contented  herself  with 
electoral  refonns,  and  clung  to  parliamentary  government. 

Meanwhile  the  referendum  had  been  rousing  increasing  attentioa 
in  England.  That  it  found  advocates  alike  among  Conservative  and 
Radical  politictans,  among  those  who  sought  to  bridle  rash  and  ill- 
digested  legislation,  and  those  to  whom  the  vox  populi  was  the  vox 
Dei,  and  uttered  by  the  votes  of  the  majority,  shows,  not  that  its 
introductioB  would  prove  a  panacea  to  the  evils  of  parliamentary 
government,  but  rather  that  it  was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  imperfectly 
understood,  and  studied  without  a  context.  Debate  has,  however, 
brought  more  light ;  the  complexity  of  the  problem  comes  slowly 
to  be  recognized,  and  the  ardour  of  discovery  is  making  way  for  the 
labour  of  detailed  criticism.  In  the  present  attitude  of  the  political 
mind,  then,  Mr.  Trerelyan*s  translation,  and  still  more  Miss  Tomm'a 
admirably  judicial  introduction,  are  exceedingly  opportune.  All 
students  of  the  referendum — in  any  form — ^will  have  to  master  this 
study  before  they  proceed  to  a  verdict.  Miss  Tonmi's  own  attitude 
may  be  best  defined  as  one  of  suspended — very  suspended — judgment. 
She  leaves  the  impression  that  the  introduction  of  the  referendum 
would  be  a  leap  in  the  dark,  and   that,  so  far  as  human  eye  can 
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penetrate  the  gloom,  the  darkneas   would   have  diBappointmeat  in 
store. 

It  eeentfl  moat  profitable  to  indicate  very  briefi;  a  few  of  the  con- 
siderationB  which  the  book  direotl;  or  indirectlj  auggests  : — 

1.  Awuming  the  aovereigntf  of  the  people  in  aome  aenee  aa  a 
politioal  axiom,  ia  the  refereodom  the  beat  method  of  eliciting  the 
sovereiga  will  P  No  doubt  erery  Bound  govemment  in  a  civilized 
people  ia  aome  form  of  government  hy  public  opinion.  But  ia  it 
certain  whether  public  opinion,  if  you  compel  it  to  find  a  monosyllabic 
voice  through  the  ballot-box,  will  always  say  ^vhat  it  really  meana. 

2.  The  value  for  good  or  evil  of  M  political  inatitutiona  depends 
on  the  motives  which  work  them.  Will  pmdence  or  paaaion  pro- 
dominate  P  Will  economy,  justice,  or  plunder  be  the  atronger  motive  P 
This  can  only  be  decided  by  experience,  or  predicted  by  hiatorioal 
inaight  and  the  graap  of  material,  aocial,  and  political  forcea. 

3.  Will  the  referendum  bring  with  it  inevitably  the  power  of 
popular  initiative  P    la  it  to  be  a  positive  or  merely  negative  force  ? 

4.  Argumeuta  from  hiatory  are  mialeading  and  incoucluaive  unlesa 
oondacted  by  the  rulea  of  the  historical  method.  The  Swiss  referen- 
dum can  no  more  be  transplanted  Uian  the  Swiss  Alpa. 

"  The  three  million  inhabitanta  of  Switierland  are  not  recruited  by  a 
long  line  of  immigrants  which  have  to  be  abaorbed  and  to  be  edacated 
into  useful  citizena.  They  are  not  divided  by  any  glaring  inequahties 
of  wealth.  There  are  no  very  rich  or  very  poor,  no  millionurea,  and 
but  few  paupera.  The  Swisa  are  therefore  not  confronted  with  the 
great  problem  of  poverty.  There  are  no  eager  capitaliats  always 
seeking  new  fields  for  investment  with  the  attendant  result  of  infiation 
and  craehes.  They  have  no  great  undeveloped  countries  to  be  opened 
up  with  untold  posHibilitiea  of  mineral  wealth,  which  awake  the 
gambling  inatincta  of  a  nation.  Social  equality,  too,  ia  very  marked. 
There  are  no  '  classea '  and  '  maaaes  *  and  no  great  class  differences. 
The  people  are  decidedly  stationary,  not  moving  about  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another,  or  rising  or  falling  in  the  social  scale. 
Two-thirda  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the 
manufacturing  element  is  comparatively  amall.  The  great  induatrial 
struggles  which  convulse  other  countries  and  paralyze  trade  are  there- 
fore non-existent.  There  are  no  very  large  cities.  .  .  .  There  are, 
in  consequence,  no  great  congested  and  diecontented  masaea  of  un- 
employed with  their  burden  of  povertj  and  vice,  with  which  moat 
modern  Governments  attempt  to  cope  in  vain.  For  the  Swisa 
foreign  policy  ia  a  negligible  quantity.  Their  neutrality  is  guaranteed, 
and  they  are  not  hampered  by  belonging  to  the  European  Concert, 
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and  are  not  obliged  to  make  eaonnoua  sacrificea  of  men  and  money  in 
order  to  keep  np  military  appearances "  (pp.  zzxli.,  xzxiii.). 

Of  ooDFBO,  all  this  does  not  dispose  of  the  referendnm.  What  it 
does  is  to  prove  that  if  England  shonld — as  ahe  nndoubtedly  irill — 
modify  her  Bpeciefl  of  government  by  pnblio  opinion,  she  will  be 
deserting  her  aoondest  traditions  if  she  attempt  to  import  a  political 
machine  made  in  Switzerland  for  Switzers. 

W.  Q.  Pogboh-Skith. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  GOVEENMENT.  By  Geobqb  W. 
Walthbw.  [207  pp.  Crown  8vo.  5t.  Putnam.  London, 
1898.] 

Any  one  who  cursorily  turned  over  the  pages  of  The  PHloiopky  of 
Government  might  well  suppose  that  he  had  picked  up  a  medley 
of  somewhat  disconnected  thonghts — on  sach  a  variety  of  subjects 
and  systems  does  onr  author  touch  within  the  rather  narrow  compass 
of  this  book.  The  reader  Is  not  merely  presented  with  a  dry  and 
speculative  treatise  on  constitutions  :  he  gains  much  misceUaneons 
information  of  an  historical  nature,  as  well  aa  enlightenment  on  such 
points  as  the  theories  of  Slaohiavelli  and  Patanjaii  and  the  proper 
classification  of  philosophies.  Yet,  while  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
much  might  have  been  omitted  without  detriment  to  the  mun  thesis, 
it  must  be  oonfeaaed  that  there  is  a  uniform  and  strongly  marked  line 
erf  thought  running  through  the  book. 

It  ia  aufortnuate,  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  language  and 
thought,  that  the  author  has  dioaen  to  throw  his  treatise  into  so 
philoBophioal  a  form.  He  starts  with  an  unwarrantable  distinction 
between  philosophy  and  the  theory  of  civil  government.  "  The  one 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  mind,  the  other  to  that  of  matter."  Nor  is 
the  following  statement  likely  to  meet  with  approval  from  philosophers  : 
"  Philosophy  is  akin  to  religion,  and  seeks  to  discover  the  final  relation 
between  Qi>d  and  man :  therefore  it  is  spiritual,  introspective,  inductive. 
Grovernment  is  akin  to  the  sciences,  and  seeks  the  practical  and 
immediate  relation  of  man  to  man :  therefore  it  is  empirical,  experi- 
mental, deductive."  Again,  the  use  of  such  a  term  as  "  National 
Soul,"  without  due  definition,  is  confusing.  The  olaBsification  of 
schools  of  philosophy  into  Brahman,  Greek,  and  German  (or  modern) 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  inadequate. 

"  Development  "  plays  a  highly  important  part  in  this  treatise  ;  yet 
we  have  no  discussion  as  to  the  end  to  which  development  is  directed. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  a  confused  use  of  philosophic  terms  and  thoughts 
that  the  author  is  led  into  such  doubtful  positions  as  the  following  : 
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"Let  me  repeat:  the  premier  of  b  nation,  in  Ma  acts  ae  a  premier, 
should  be  gorernod  b^  a  moral  standard  wholly  and  radicalljr  different 
from  the  moral  standard  by  which  he  or  any  other  man  mnst  be 
governed  in  private  life.  A  private  citizen,  to  be  a  good  citizen,  should 
be  liberal,  humane,  frank,  full  of  pity,  plain-dealing,  charitable,  and 
corefnl  of  the  rights  of  others ;  while  a  premier,  to  be  a  good  premier, 
should  be  extremely  penurious,  crafty,  secretive,  cold,  unfeeUng,  un- 
moved by  compaaaion,  oblivious  to  human  misery,  and  regardless  of 
human  life." 

Mnch  tiiat  this  book  contains  would  have  been  altered  or  exprfissed 
more  olearly,  if  there  had  been  a  due  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
truth  in  political  philosophy  that  no  particular  form  of  constitution 
has  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  absolutely,  and  in  all  circumstances, 
right.  The  state  is  a  society  aiming  at  some  end  :  the  portioolar  form 
of  constitution  is  but  a  means  to  this  end  :  but  the  proper  means  to 
attUD  any  end  roriea  with  circumstances,  and  no  one  means  oan  be 
inherently  correct.  Tha  Pkilosophjf  of  Government  ignores  tim  truth. 
"  There  are  but  two  forms  of  government  which  are  based  upon  natural 
law  and,  therefore,  correct.  One  is  that  of  an  absolute,  hereditary 
monarchy,  which  is  designed  for  people  not  capable  of  self-government ; 
the  other  is  the  pure  form  of  the  reeponaible  system,  which  is  designed 
for  people  who  are  capable  of  self-government."  All  "  mixed  govern- 
ments "are  thus  condemned.  Indeed,  the  object  of  the  whole  book 
is  to  glorify  the  "  responsible  system.^'  Thia,  so  far,  has  been  most 
nearly  realized  in  England,  and  only  needs  the  abolition  of  the  Crown 
and  House  of  Lords  to  complete  the  realization.  The  essence  of  the 
"  responsible  system  "  is  said  to  be  the  existence  of  a  single  legislative 
chaml>er,  the  members  of  which  are  divided  into  two  parties — the 
Government  and  the  Opposition.  The  Giovemment  is  led  by  a  premier, 
who  is  practically  responsible  both  (or  his  party  and  his  cabinet.  He 
is  himself  responsible  to  the  people,  and  must  resign  at  the  first 
defeat.  The  infallibility  of  this  system  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the 
"  law  of  the  double  aspect  of  the  people  " — i,e.  the  law  that  the  people 
is  as  a  whole  on  infallible  judge  on  general  issues,  hut  incapable  of 
dealing  with  details. 

There  is  much  truth  in  this  theory,  but  few  will  attribute  infaUi- 
bilily  to  strict  party  government  based  on  universal  franchise.  But, 
apart  from  the  general  theory,  this  book  contains  many  shrewd 
critioisms  of  the  American  Constitution.  When  discussing  practical 
abuses  in  ordinary  language  Mr.  Walthew  is  at  his  beet.  He  vividly 
describes  the  evils  of  the  "check"  system  ;  of  the  separation  of  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  administrative  functions  ;  of  the  popular  election 
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of  jadges ;  of  written  and  rigid  ooaBtitutions ;  and  of  other  characteristics 
of  the  American  polity.  Tlie  book  as  a  whole  is  suggestive,  eveii  if 
at  times  it  inoliseti  to  be  fantastic.  The  style  in  which  it  is  written, 
if  wanting  polish,  is  vigorous  and  readable. 

A.  F.  Gaskell. 

ECONOMICS.  By  Edwaed  Thomas  Dbvime,  Ph.D.,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  [104  pp.  8vo.  MacmilUn.  Kew  York  and  London, 
1898.] 

This  book  has  brought,  to  one  reader  at  least,  a  distinct  feeling  of 
disappointment.  Our  general  secretary  of  the  C.O.S.  has  aconstomed 
ns  to  expect  above  hia  signature  not  only  good  writing  but  also  sound 
sense  ;  and  even  those  who  disapprove  of  C.O.S.  methods  (supposing 
there  still  to  be  any  snch}  agree  that  he  has  nothing  if  not  a  close 
touch  and  an  observant  eye  upon  common  life.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  writer  who  begins  a  work  on  economics  with  this 
description  of  "  the  normal  human  being  of  ordinary  lifei"  of  "  tiie 
economic  man," — "  a  generio  term,  including  both  men  and  women  "  P 

Foremost  among  mental  traits  which  are  universal "  is  the  feeling 
of  personal  independence,  of  confidence  in  the  ability  to  earn  one's 
living,  a  sense  of  security  on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  the  con- 
tinued public  appreciation  of  the  services  which  he  can  render." 
"The  possession  of  property  no  doubt  strengthens  this  sense  of 
security,  but  its  real  basis  ia  personal,"  "  Coupled  with  this  feeling 
of  personal  independence  there  is,  in  the  normal  eoonomio  man,  an 
unwillingness  to  take  for  personal  use  any  wealth  which  he  has  not 
earned.  He  would  not  steal,  even  if  the  Uws  did  not  prohibit  it.  He 
will  refuse  to  accept  presents  except  as  courtesies,  which  will  in  some 
way  be  reciprocated.  He  will  accept  the  highest  possible  reward  for 
bis  own  labour,  because  that  is  the  law  of  his  society,  and  he  willingly 
sees  others  exact  similar  terms  of  exchange  ;  but  if  he  were  to  find 
himself  in  a  position  to  pocket  the  wealth  belonging  to  others,  he 
would  reject  the  opportunity,  insisting  upon  such  social  arrangements 
as  would  restore  the  wealth  to  its  rightful  owners." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  crowd  into  a  few  lines  opinions  respecting 
average  human  nature  more  entirely  at  variance  with  observed  facts 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  would  be  more  comfortable  than  easy 
to  persuade  oneself  that  they  iit  daily  life  anywhere.  Our  people  suffer 
terribly  from  a  want  of  just  that  "  sense  of  security  in  public  appre- 
ciation." It  is  a  matter  of  the  commonest  observation  that  even  those 
who  want  good  money  for  themselves   are  most  unwilling  to  "  see 
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othere  exact  simile  tenns  of  exohange."  And  of  presents,  that  are 
something  more  and  lesB  than  oonrteeiea,  we  are  just  now  hearing 
much,  jet  not  more  than  enough,  from  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  other  sources. 

NeTerthelesB,  it  ia  a  first  principle  in  reviewing  to  bear  in  mind,  eo 
far  as  may  be,  the  writer's  point  of  view  ;  and  the  more  unnsnal  the 
point  of  view,  the  more  strictly  should  that  rule  be  observed,  llanj 
things  seem  true  or  false — or,  at  any  rate,  truer  or  more  mistaken 
aooording  as  yoa  look  at  them.  And  applying  the  principle  here,  we 
shall  probably  appreciate  more  pleasantly  than  we  might  otherwise 
have  done,  snch  chapters  as  those  on  "  The  Distribution  of  Products," 
or  '*The  Organization  of  Industry."  If  the  normal  production  of 
human  society  were  snch  a  piece  of  perfection  as  has  been  above 
described,  surplus  utilities  would  no  doubt  be  somewhat  otherwise 
distributed  than  as  they  are ;  and,  judging  from  such  excellent  resulte, 
it  would  probably  be  unwise  to  refuse  support  to  society  on  precisely 
its  present  economio  lines.  It  is  not  eo  much  the  logic  of  the  oon- 
clusion,  but  the  truth  of  the  premisses,  that  some  of  us  quarrel  with. 
In  our  eyes  the  economic  man  is  quite  another  person  ;  imless,  indeed, 
we  are  to  class  most  of  our  acquaintance  with  "  social  debtors  " — an 
excellent  appellation,  by  the  way  ;  and  that  is  ont  of  the  question,  (1 ) 
because  society  would  not  go  on  getting  richer,  as  Dr.  Devine  says  it 
does,  if  we  all  owed  more  than  we  paid  ;  (2)  because  we  are  carefully 
told  that  a  social  debtor  is  only  one  "whose  withdrawal  would  not  be 
felt  as  real  loss  to  society."  Trnly,  the  definition  has  over  many 
holes  in  it,  and  the  majority  of  erring  hunian  nature  slip  through. 

The  book  baa  probably  sufTored  from  the  method  of  production. 
Written  originally  as  lectores,  turned  into  a  thesis,  -expanded  into  a 
Tolame,  it  would  indeed  be  a  wonder  if  the  result  had  been  a  homo- 
geneous whole  ;  or  if  the  aathor  had  eontrived  to  keep  in  his  eye  one 
distinct  and  permanent  impression  of  the  audience  he  was  addressing. 

It  is  a  universal  rather  than  a  particular  blemish  that  every  writer 
on  economics  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  his  terms  before  he  uses 
them,  and,  unfortunately,  no  two  explain  alike.  The  student,  and 
even  the  reviewer,  without  a  good  memory  for  arbitrary  symbols,  finds 
himself  in  poor  case.  Still,  of  ooursa,  there  is  much  that  is  suggestive  ; 
there  must  be  that  in  any  liook  written  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Device's 
experiences.  And  those  who  do  not  know  already  Simon  N.  Patten's 
writings  will  be  led  to  them,  seeing  that  he  shows  even  here,  in 
quotations,  a  happy  gift  of  phraee-making  denied  to  his  colleague  or 
pupil. 

E.  A.  Babmxtt. 
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LA  LUTTE  CONTEE  LE  MAL.  By  J.  J,  CLAMAoaRAir,  JS^nrntenr. 
[810  pp.    8to.    3  fr.  fiO.    Aloan.    Paris,  1897.] 

This  is  one  of  those  lacidly  written  introductions  to  a  subject  in 
irhicli  the  French  hare  a  kind  of  monopoly.  In  tliree  hundred  pages 
the  author  passes  in  review  the  various  agencies  by  which  man 
struggles  to  improve  his  lot  These  he  coneidera  under  the  tliree 
headings  of  Individual  ESbrt,  State  Interference,  and  Yoluntary 
ABHOciation.  Since  the  time  of  Monteaquieu,  no  Frenchman  has 
lieen  able  to  write  on  Politics  without  reference  to  Engltind.  And 
M.  Clamageran  is  no  exception.  His  attitude  to  these  great  problems 
is  roughly  that  of  a  Tory  M.P.,  except  for  the  fact  that  what  has  only 
to  be  preserved  in  England,  has,  to  a  large  extent,  still  to  be  created  in 
France.  Thus  he  would  approve  of  factory  legislation  so  far  as  it  has 
gone  in  England,  regulating  dangerous  occupations  and  the  labour  of 
women  and  children.  He  will  even  prohibit  the  work  of  women  in 
mines  altogether.  But  he  obiecte  to  the  eight-hours  day,  or  the  living 
wage.  On  the  first  of  these  propoaala  he  remarks  that  its  advocates 
claim  that  it  would  give  work  to  those  who  are  now  unemployed  ;  but, 
says  he,  "  the  contrary  effect  would  be  infinitely  more  probable." 

"  Si  les  prix  augmenteut,  les  commandos  diminueront,  et  avec  elles 
diminnera  le  uombre  des  travailleurs  employes ;  on  recherohera  do 
pr^f^uce  les  onvriers  qui  produisent  beaucoup  eu  pen  de  temps  ;  les 
autres  ne  pouvant  plus  compenser,  par  nn  travail  plus  long,  leur 
moindre  habilet^,  seront  laisa^a  de  c6ti"  (p.  81), 

This  passage  is  worth  quoting  as  an  instance  of  a  curious  limitation 
of  sympathy,  and  an  inability  to  see  your  opponent's  point  of  view, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  treat  seriously  bis  criticisms  of  those 
from  whom  he  differs.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  tiiat  here  he 
assumes  the  point  at  issue.  "  Si  les  prix  augmentent "  d,cpends  on 
whether  there  are  enough  unemployed  to  fill  the  hours  which  have 
been  taken  away  from  existent  workers.  If  there  are,  prices  would, 
if  anything,  diminish,  and  none  of  the  long  train  of  consequences 
the  author  predicts  would  follow.  The  some  hmitation  appears  again 
in  his  criticisms  of  the  Socialists  (see  the  section  on  "Collectivism," 
pp.  85  et  sqq.).  As  against  certain  schemes  for  the  concrete  realization 
of  Socialism,  bis  strictures  hold  good,  but  he  never  seems  to  have 
taken  trouble  to  penetrate  to  the  underlying  principle,  which  is  the 
cause  of  its  vitality — the  beUef  that,  in  the  last  resort,  as  Aristotle 
would  put  it,  the  State  ia  prior  to  the  individual,  and  that  consequently 
a  man's  position  should  depend  on  what  he  contributes.  This  partisan- 
abip  at  times  leads  him  quite  Indicroualy  astray,  as  where  he  argnes 
that  State  supervision  will  so  sap  individuality  that  we  shall  end  by 
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having  no  one  fit  to  govent.  "  Atso  des  anneanx  de  plomb,  on  ne  fera 
jamais  nne  chaine  d'or."  Bat  what  builda  np  the  fibres  of  character 
ia  not  the  habit  of  actiog  independently  so  much  ;  for  the  bending  of 
the  vill  to  the  faithful  execution  of  orders  ie  also  an  excellent  discipline 
— it  is  rather  *'  la  Intte  centre  le  mal."  It  is  odd  that  M.  Clamageran 
should  overlook  this.  And  though  it  is  hoped  hj  Socialists  that  "  le 
mal"  vonld  be  diminished  by  Socialism,  there  is  no  fear  that  it  wonld 
be  BO  extinguished  as  to  be  no  longer  the  piSee  de  retiHance  of  life. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  author  writes  in  reaction  from  certain 
practices  and  tendencies  in  his  own  country.  We  are  faaviDg,  at  the 
present  day,  a  somewhat  unpleasant  reminder  that  "  the  corruption  of 
the  best  is  the  worst."  When  the  State  is  liable  to  behave  as  it  has 
with  regard  to  the  Dreyfus  trial,  no  sincere  poUtician  would  view  the 
extension  of  its  fnuction  with  anything  but  alarm.  M.  Clamageran 
has  some  startling  statement  on  this  subject.  He  says^  for  instance 
(p.  153),  "that  child-labour,  though  excluded  from  factories,  la  atill 
allowed  in  the  wine-shops,  where,  of  course,  it  is  much  more  objection- 
able, because  of  the  powerful  liquor  interest."    Again — 

"Les  porta  militaires,  les  araenanx  inutiles  dans  bien  des  cas  pour  la 
flotte,  sont  entret«nuB  &  grands  frais  pour  ne  pas  m^contenter  lea 
ouTTJers  qu'ils  oocupent,  les  fonctionnaires  et  les  agents  qui  Icur  aont 
attaches,  les  populations  groupies  autour  d'eux"  (p.  156). 

But  the  most  remarkable  confession  is  one  which  it  is  worth  quoting 
in  full,  in  view  of  the  recent  discussions  on  French  colonization.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  author  is  a  member  of  the  Senate. 

"  Les  colonies  sont  I'exemple  le  plus  blatant  de  ces  pratiques 
dangereuses.  Qnelques-unes  prennent  une  extension  ^norme,  embras- 
seat  des  territoires  immensea,  non  pour  6tre  habits  par  des  immigrants, 
lee  immigrants  manquent,  ou  ne  peuvent  travaiUer  et  multiplier  sons 
dee  climats  p^nibles  pour  des  hommes  de  race  enrop^nne ;  on  ne 
cherche  pas  non  plus  dans  ces  colonies  des  exploitationa  fraotneuaes  ou 
nne  augmentation  dea  affaires  commerciales  ;  d^s  qu'un  commer^ant, 
an  induBtriel  ou  un  agricultenr  audacieux  prosp^re,  on  tni  cr^  mille 
embarraa,  on  le  tourmente,  on  le  d6courage,  on  le  fl^trit,  dans  la  pnase, 
an  parlement  et  ailleurs  du  nom  de  sp4culateur  ou  d'accaparenr.  Que 
cberche-t-on  P     Un  d£boach4  pour  les  fonctionnaires  "  (p.  157). 

Of  the  three  agencies  mentioned  above,  it  is  to  individual  efibrt  that 
U.  Clamageran  looks  in  the  first  place.  He  points  out,  as  has  often 
been  noticed,  that  inventions  and  the  extension  of  civilization  do  not 
necessarily  increase  the  sum  of  human  happinesB,  "L'alcool  plus 
aboudant  ciia  I'alcooliame"  (p.  10).  It  is  the'development  of  character 
that  is  wanted.    This  should  be  helped,  so  &u  as  it  can,  by  voluntary 
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MBOcifttioDB,  Nor  are  the  foroea  of  religion  to  be  despLsed.  After 
all,  sajB  M.  CUmageran,  when  all  other  enemieH  are  overcome,  there 
will  Btill  remaia  i  one  great  enemy — the  king  of  terrors — Death. 
And  it  is  to  some  extent  as  a  narcotic  against  this  evil,  that  he  takes 
Dnder  bis  wing,  in  a  somevhat  shamefaced  way,  religion.  He  feels  It 
Docessarj  to  apologize  for  it,  in  a  section  entitled  "  L'abns  ne  ju^tifie 
pas  I'exclaaion."  Bat  on  examination  what  he  appreciates  is  seen  to 
be,  not  so  much  the  assistance  of  supernatural  power  to  enable  men 
to  grapple  with  life,  but  the  belief  in  this  power.  It  is  not  Grod  for 
whom  H.  Clamageran  oarsH,  but  religion.  The  distinction  is  worth 
noticing,  beeanse  it  accounta  for  much  of  the  weakness  of  social 


On  the  whole  this  cannot  be  called  &  strong  book.  Lncidity  has 
been  carried  to  the  verge  of  commonplace.  In  order  not  to  interrupt 
the  flow  of  language,  the  author  has  decided  to  confine  himself  to 
generalizations,  which  are  often  merely  truisms.  In  English  we  have 
a  much  better  instance  of  a  work  on  these  lines — Baleigh's  Elemtntary 
Politiet,  which,  though  much  shorter,  and  embracing  a  wider  field,  does 
give  something  to  bite  at  on  each  subject  (compare,  for  instance,  the 
two  on  the  right  to  bequeath  property  :  Raleigh,  p.  180 ;  Clamageran, 
p.  140).  And  a  distinct  fault  in  a  book  of  this  sort  is  that  authorities 
are  hardly  ever  quoted  ;  p.  121  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  All 
introductions  ought  to  introduce,  not  merely  to  the  subject,  but  to 
other  sources  of  information  ou  it.  Apart  from  these  faults,  the  book 
is  as  useful  as  introductions  usually  are. 

Lawbbncx  FenxiPB. 

SOCIAL  IDEALS  IN  ENGLISH  LETTERS.  By  Vida  D. 
SouDDKB.  [329  pp.  Crown  8vo.  ^1.7S.  Honghton  &.  Mifflin. 
Boston,  1898.] 

Miss  Yida  Scudder  Is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great  advance 
shown  by  her  second  work  over  her  first  There  is  far  more  (tiiough 
Btill  not  always  sufficient)  concentration  of  thought ;  and  the  first  two 
chapters,  on  "  William  Langland  and  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  on  "  The 
Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  are  altogether  admirable^  The  third 
chapter,  on  "  The  Age  of  Jonathan  Swift,"  Is  equally  good  from  a 
literary  point  of  view,  but  considering  that  the  name  which  heads  it  is 
that  of  one  of  which  the  author  avers  that  he  had  no  "  social  idealism  " 
whatever,  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  twenty-four  pages  of  good 
writing  should  have  been  devoted  to  proving  an  avowed  negative. 

These  three  chapters  make  up  the  First  Part  of  the  book — "  The 
England  of  our  Forefathers."    The  twelve  following  ones  are  devoted 
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to  *'  The  England  of  our  Fathere,"  the  OBinea  whicli  stand  out  in 
tbe  headinge  beiog  those  of  Dickens  and  Thaokeray,  George  Eliot, 
Carlfle,  Bnskin  and  (M.)  Arnold.  But  surely,  if  any  name  deserved 
to  begin  a  seriea  of  "social  idealists,"  Wordsworth's  is  that  name. 
Not  on  aOGouut  of  his  and  Coleridge's  early  "  pantisocraoy,"  but  for 
that  abiding  sense  of  the  Talne  of  man  as  man — to  use  a  phrase 
frequently  on  Manrioe's  lips — which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  true  social 
ideals,  that  sense  which  inspired,  as  late  as  1837  at  least,  the  sonnet 
beginning  "  Feel  for  the  wrongs  to  universal  ken  Daily  exposed," 
and  concluding  with  the  noble  words — 

"  Feel  for  all,  as  brother  men. 
Beat  not  in  hope  want's  ii^  chun  to  thair 
Bj  casual  boons  and  formal  dtaritjei ; 
Learn  to  be  j<ut,  jnst  tbrongh  impartial  law. 
Far  as  ye  ma;,  erect  and  eqoalize ; 
And  what  ye  omnot  reach  1^  statnte,  draw 
Etch  from  his  fountain  of  KU-sscriGce." ' 

**  Far  aa  ye  may,  erect  and  equalize  "-~is  there  no  social  ideal  there  ? 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  protest  against  the  devil's  and  Nietzsche's 
gospel  of  selfish  individnalism — and  alas  I  also  too  many  a  Christian's 
doctrine  of  religions  individualism — than  the  putting  into  the  forefront 
what  one  can  "  reach  by  statute,"  and  on  the  second  rank  only  individual 
"  self -sacrifice  "  ? 

And  Tennyson,  had  he  no  right  to  a  chapter  of  his  own  ?  Does 
Miss  Scudder  know  what  a  spur  to  many  an  enthusiastic  young 
working  man,  thirsting  after  a  "social  ideal,"  and  funting  in  his 
thirst,  have  been  those  lines  of  the  "  Crolden  Year  " — 

"Ah  I  whon  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rnle^  and  nniveisal  peace 
lie  Uke  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  hmd, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea. 
Through  all  the  drcle  of  the  golden  jear  ? 


To  him  who  wmki,  and  feels  he  woiks, 
That  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  door,"? 

With  Tennyson  only  twice  ^mentioned,  one  is  not  surprised  that 
Maurice  and  Eingsley  have  no  chapter  to  themselves,  whilst  Uatthew 
Arnold  has  (his  father  not  being  even  named).     Uiss  Scudder  has 

■  I  ma;  here  mention  that  a  man  who,  by  hii  lectures  and  jooniaUitic  writings 
eipedally,  ezeRaied  a  very  great  infiuence  over  the  English  and  Scotch  working 
daM  In  Uke  ndddle  of  this  century,  ori^naUy  an  Owenite,  at  the  last  a  Ctuistiao 
Sodalis^  the  late  Uoyd  Jones,  was  passionately  fond  of  Wordsworth's  poems. 

ToL.  IX.— No.  2.  T 
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evidently  tbe  greatest  admiratioii  for  Matthew  Arnold,  txA  bringB  oat 
the  beat  of  him : — 

"Hii  atreM  on  awMtocu  uid  light  lemdi  rtraight  to  his  cODTiction  fA  the 
rwpoiuilHlit;  of  the  priTileged :  a  rMponsitnUty  that  can  never  reat  till  the  highest 
jofB  of  life  become  the  cotninoD  heritage.  If  he  pleads  foi  culture,  he  teeks  a 
cnltnte  whidk  all  can  share ;  if  he  deprecates  action,  it  is  simply  becaoee  action  is 
premature.  He  beare  in  his  sonl  tbe  nnqnenchable  modem  dedre  for  the  good  of 
the  coUecUfe  whole. 

"  He  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light,  works  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of 
Ood  prevail.  He  who  works  for  machinery,  he  who  works  for  hatred,  works  only 
for  confusion.  Cnltun  looks  beyond  machinery,  culture  hates  hatred ;  enltnre  has 
one  great  psMion,  the  passion  for  sweetness  and  light.  It  has  one  even  yet  greater 
— the  passion  of  making  them  prmaH.  It  is  not  satisfied  till  we  all  come  to  a 
perfect  man  ;  it  knows  that  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the  few  must  be  imperfect 
until  the  raw  and  unkindled  masses  of  humanity  are  touched  with  sweetnees  and 
light '  {OvltOire  <md  Anarehg,  ch.  L). 

MisB  Scudder'a  characterizstionB  of  Carlyle  and  Buskin  are  in  like 
manner  as  interesting  as  they  are  sjmpathetlo,  and  the  volume  ends  in 
a  "  ooDolnsion "  on  **  Contemporary  England,"  with  references  to 
sermons  by  Canon  Grore  and  Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  to  the  Christian 
Social  Union  as  "  the  Society  which  has  done  most  to  foster  the  social 
principle  in  the  English  Church"  (p.  316).  Her  oonolnding  words 
mnat  be  qnoted  :— 

"Perhaps  it  is  no  dream  that  the  long  separation  between  democracy  and 
Christianit;  draws  to  a  dose,  and  that  as  the  slow  yean  pass  by,  the  bve  trf  Qod 
and  man  may  find,  in  their  sacramental  union,  freedom  for  more  perfect  ctdlective 
Bzpressian  than  has  ever  yet  been  seen  on  earth." 

What  has  been  said  above  will  show  that  Social  Idealt  in  Englitk 
Letter*  is  a  work  of  unusual  ability,  thoughtful ness,  and  interest, — 
good  in  itself,  and  perhaps  beat  through  what  there  remains  in  it  of 
imperfection,  as  proceeding  evidently  not  from  limitation  of  mind,  but 
from  incomplete  development.  It  holds  the  clear  promise  of  a  yet 
riper  f  ntnre. 

J.  M.  LODLOW. 

1.  HOUSING  OF  THE  W0BEIN6  CLASSES,  with  a  deeoription 

of  the  Bichmond  Mantoipal  Cottages.     By  Alderman  W.  Thohp- 
BON.    [50  pp.    4to.    2t.  6d.    Broad.    Bichmond,  1899.] 

2.  BINGLISH  COUNTET  COTTAGES.     By  J.  L.  Gke«k,  F.S.S. 

[2S5  pp.    Crown  8vo.     2*.  6d.    Bural  World  Publishing  Co. 

London,  1899.] 
Alderman  Thompson's  memorandnm  seems  a  very  simple,  practical, 
and  hopeful  method  of  providing  homes  for  working  men  ;  as  simple  a 
process  (and  this  is  saying  much)  as  it  is  imperatiTe.     Indeed,  the 
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reader  begins  at  once  to  wish  he  vere  a  hnndred4ieaded  mnmcipality, 
that  he  might  go  and  do  some  work  after  this  pattern  ;  for  "  prirate 
enterprise,"  he  is  told, "  has  been  to  all  intents  and  porpoaea  every- 
where a  conapicaons  failore." 

The  memorandum  containa  (1)  a  review  of  the  preaent  oonditiona 
and  oanse  of  OTerorowding  ;  (2)  a  oonoiss  indication  of  the  powera 
given  hj  law  for  its  remedy  ;  and  (3)  deaoriptiona  of  the  efibrta 
already  made  in  large  towns  of  England  and  Scotland ;  plana, 
eatimatea,  and  viewa  of  cottages  or  flats,  with  tables  of  the  expenses 
and  profits  of  building  honBes,  not  only  for  the  regular  workera,  but 
for  the  more  "  caaual "  olaas  l>elew. 

Moreover,  it  deals  almost  exclusively  with  ^ta.  There  is  very 
little  of  "this  ought  to  be,"  still  lees  of  "  it  is  stiameful  that  this  ia 
not ; "  far  leaa,  indeed,  than  in  the  uaeful  little  l>ook  on  Engliik 
Cotmtfy  Cottagei  juat  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Grreen.  Perhaps  the 
facts  with  regard  to  country  dwellings  are  actually  more  aerious,  or 
perhaps  they  have  come  more  lately  under  consideration ;  at  any  rate, 
Mr.  Green  apeaka  out  plunly  enough.  "  The  atate  of  country  cottages," 
he  aays  in  hie  preface,  "  ia  moatly  very  inferior, .  .  .  and  in  numerous 
caaea  so  deplorable  as  to  make  deairable  the  interference  of  the  local 
authoritiea,  or  in  their  default  the  Government."  "  The  canaes "  of 
disease  and  health-^eatmotion  in  oar  villages  "  are  in  the  main  removable, 
and  ought  to  be  removed.  .  .  .  An  increase  of  the  wages  paid  to  the 
Ubourera  will  not  of  itself  enable  tlie  labourer  to  improve  his  physical 
or  moral  poaition  in  this  matter.  He  must,  even  in  that  event,  be 
aupplied  with  a  house  fit  for  him  and  hie  family  to  live  in." 

This  sounds  far  more  "thorough"  than  the  quiet  remark  tn  the 
Biohmond  pamphlet,  that  the  existing  accommodation  is  "  inanffioient 
in  quantity  "  and  "  inferior  in  quality,"  and  that  '*  unfortunately  the 
excess  of  the  demand  for  cottages  over  the  supply  enables  landlords 
to  increase  the  rents  when  any  ontlay  ia  made  for  repaira  or  aanitaiy 
purpoees,  so  that  the  tenants  dara  not  insist  upon  their  cottagea  being 
put  in  a  proper  etate  of  repair."  The  anther  marke  hie  standpoint  still 
more  clearly  by  pointing  out  that,  in  towns,  houses  for  working  men 
may  always  he  built  at  a  profit ;  statements,  provided  in  most  oases  by 
the  municipalities  which  have  erected  anch  dwellinga,  show  with  only 
two  exceptions  a  modeet  and  satisfactory  balance.  Wiiere  this  ia 
absent  the  causea  are  easily  explained,  and  in  only  one  case  does  a  lose 
appear  unavoidable — that  of  buildings  in  the  rural  onion  of  Thingoe, 
East  Anglia  ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  an  opinion 
quoted  in  Mr.  Green's  book,  that  "  to  expect  a  profit  from  cottage 
property  without  screwing  the  tenants  "  is  "regarded  as  impoaaible." 
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But  in  steering  clear  of  nn remunerative  production,  it  is  eaay  to  fall 
upon  the  rock  of  profitable  beneficence.  Does  Alderman  Thompson's 
scheme  deserre  to  be  ranked  with  that  kind  of  philanthropy  which,  aa 
a  leading  counsel  once  suggested,  yields  a  much  larger  income  than, 
say,  the  ownership  of  a  newspaper  ?  It  would  seem  not ;  for  while 
he  insists  on  the  absence  of  loss  through  bad  debts  or  injuries  to 
property,  he  points  out  in  several  places  how  advantageously  the 
interest  might  be  relinquished  for  the  benefit  of  tenants,  converted 
into  old-sge  pensions,  or  applied  to  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  a 
poorer  class  (p.  31).  It  is  plain  that  be  is  not  touting  a  safe  investment, 
but  simply  showing  the  merits  of  intelligent  provision  for  a  class  which 
at  present  fares  little  better  than  the  lowest.  The  demolition  of  . 
existing  dwellings,  even  in  slums,  is  earnestly  deprecated  until  better 
ones,  and  enough  of  better  ones,  have  been  built  to  replace  them.  The 
principle  hitherto  acted  on  in  regard  to  large  town  improvements 
appears  to  be  :"  If  you  drive  people  out  from  a  bad  place,  they  will 
somehow  find  a  better" — whereas  in  practice  they  have  somehow 
found  a  worse. 

To  tbe  ordinary  reader,  the  rents  mentioned  in  Englink  Oouniry 
Oottaget  appear  inconceivably  low — 1«.  or  9d.  a  week  for  a  house  and 
garden, — while  good  honses  in  a  favoured  district  often  fetch  less  than 
bad  houses  in  a  crowded  one.  The  rents  for  mnnicipal  cottages,  on  the 
Other  hand,  appear  very  high  :  \t.  per  room  (and  6d.  for  a  scullery) 
is  asked  in  Liverpool  from  tenants  of  a  class  distinctly  below  the 
artisan ;  and  \t.  6d.  a  room  is  the  rate  at  which  the  Birmingham  Milk 
Street  flats  are  to  be  let,  though  in  this  case  only  the  actual  living- 
rooms  are  counted.  In  Richmond,  rents  are  even  higher — 7a.  6d.  for  a 
good  independent  seven-roomed  cottage  with  bow  windows,  6<.  for  a 
plain  but  excellent  house  (lacking,  however,  the  desirable  third  bed- 
room), and  ii.  6d.  for  a  tenement  of  two  rooms  and  a  scullery.  The 
explanation  of  these  contrasting  figures  lies  in  a  pithy  sentence  by 
Alderman  Thompson :  "  Broadly  speaking,  the  housing  difficulty  in 
large  towns  is  essentially  a  Land  question,  and  in  Rural  Districts  a 
Wages  question." 

Questions  of  so  wide  a  scope  are  apt,  of  course,  to  hang  over  a 
country  tor  centuries  waiting  for  solution  ;  and  the  nations  which 
attempt  an  instant  grapple  with  them  may  suffer  severely  in  the 
endeavour.  The  English  and  their  kin  are  slow  at  the  task :  they 
hare  never  yet  set  to  work  to  find  a  radical  cure  either  for  the 
agricultural  dislocation  caused  by  tbe  Black  Death,  or  for  the  con- 
gestion of  groat  cities  which  James  I.  attempted  to  reform  ;  but  when 
a  definite  little  job  is  set  before  them  with  its  scheme  of  definite  costs. 
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they  Bometimes  Doderlake  it,  and  then  do  it  well.  The  task  at  present 
urgent  ie  the  proTision  of  cheap  bnt  adequate  houBd-room  for  the 
working,  as  distinct  from  the  loafing,  claaaes.  In  rural  England, 
Mr,  G-reen's  book  shows  that  this  has  yet  to  be  begun  ;  for  the  examples 
he  cites  of  cottage  construction  by  the  Dukes  of  Westminster  and 
Bedford,  the  Earl  of  Coventry  and  Lord  Wantage,  can  only  be 
regarded  aa  ideals  set  before  the  future  builder.  In  the  large  towns 
it  is  aheady  afoot ;  and  one  point  especially  admirable  in  Alderman 
Thompson's  memorandum  is  that  he  shows  how  flats  or  "model" 
lodging-houses  for  the  uncertain  worker  may  be  safely  provided  when 
the^regular  workers  are  already  properly  housed.  In  Leith,  Qlaegow, 
and  Haddersfield  (p.  18)  these  difficult  undertakings  are  being 
managed  with  success;  they  provide,  no  doubt,  for  the  "regular" 
workers  when  single,  as  for  the  intermittent  labourer  when  in  work  ; 
but  for  the  "broken  down  with  precarious  earnings,"  the  author 
emphatically  says  that  "no  Homes  under  present  conditions  can  be 
provided,  except  as  a  means  of  charitable  or  outdoor  relief  "  (p.  3). 

Even  for  workmen's  dwellings  of  the  paying  class,  he  calls  for  a 
standard  rental  fixed  by  Government,  and  a  remission  of  rates  ;  while 
the  salvation  of  the  country  labourer,  according  to  Mr.  Green,  is  to  be 
found  in  gardens  and  allotments — the  Land  question  thus  turning  to 
money  regulations  for  aid,  and  the  Wages  question  to  the  Land.  The 
measures  proposed  are  no  heroic  remedies,  and  tor  this  reason  they 
accord  all  the  better  with  the  consciousness  of  the  age^-a  consciousness 
which  realizes  that  its  best  work  is  the  scrappy,  patient  cell-accumu- 
lation of  the  coral  insect,  making  ready  for  another  generation  to  over- 
crest  the  waves. 

One  question  troubles  the  reader  turning  over  the  designs,  elevations, 
and  views  of  streets  or  pairs  of  oottagea— must  they  all  be  so  inevitably 
ugly  ?  Cheerful  they  are,  and  very  likely  pretty  and  inviting  within; 
but  the  ontside  invariably  has,  to  put  it  mildly,  no  beauty.  "  There  was 
to  be  no  architectural  adornment,*'  says  Mr.  Boulnois,  If  the  houses  built 
at  Liverpool  were  to  pay.  "  Expensive  ornamentation  should  be  dls- 
conraged,"  says  Alderman  Thompson,  with  more  than  a  side-glance  at 
the  London  County  Council's  constructions.  "  Cottages  might  be  erected 
to  pay  their  way,"  Mr.  Green  thinks  ;  and  after  enumerating  the 
conditions  in  which  they  might  possibly  pay,  be  gives  views  of  such 
cottages  (pp.  155,  225,  229), — a  dismal  contrast  to  the  picturesque 
extravagances  on  bis  early  pages.  Can  it  be  Ihat  economy  forbids  all 
beauty  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  artisans  to  live  in  artistic  houses 
five  centuries  ago,  if  now  they  must  dispense  with  all  adornment — 
facings  and  coigns  of  coloured  brick  being  allowed,  indeed,  but  not  a 
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high-pitched  roof  P  The  ansver  Beenu  to  be  that  a  hoiue  cui  <»ilf 
be  made  beantiful  by  or  for  its  own  oconpant ;  houeeB  built  for  stnuigera 
to  inhabit  have  no  safficient  reason  for  being  piotoreBqne,  and  fail  in 
attractiveneBB  when  they  attempt  it.  Is  anfthing  more  irritating  than 
the  *'qaaiiit,  pretty"  housea  put  up  in  some  neighboorhoodB  by 
apeoulative  bailders — "  qnaintnesa  "  which  repeats  itself  ad  nauteam, 
and  "  prettLnesB  "  which  at  the  third  time  of  seeing  ib  revealed  as  rank 
affectation  ?  It  is  best  that  artisans'  dwellings  should  be  free  at  least 
from  these  defects,  and  depend  for  their  pictoresqueness  on  what 
the  care  and  taste  of  the  dweller  can  provide— in  Richmond,  at  all 
events,  a  covering  of  creepers  grows  easily.  As  things  are,  it  is 
donbtful  whether  the  working  man  gains  by  owning  his  hoose  (ifem., 
pp.  38,  39),  and  therefore  he  has  less  reason  for  adding  permanent 
decoration ;  but  if  in  other  days  conditions  were  to  arise  in  which  he 
conld  choose  and  partly  design  the  home  for  his  family,-  then  would 
oome  the  scope  and  opportunity  for  beauty. 

T.  JJiraira. 

PROBLEMS  OF  MODERN  INDUSTBT.  By  Sidket  and 
BsATBiOB  WiBB.  [286  pp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Longmans.  London, 
1898.] 

This  volume  contains  eleven  articIcB  and  addresses,  written  at  various 
dates  ranging  from  1888  to  1895,  But  though  it  contains  nothing  that 
has  not  seen  the  light  before,  and  has  no  very  great  importance  for 
those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  study  of  social  problems,  yet  it 
ought  to  be  very  useful  in  creating  an  interest  in  the  questions  of  which 
it  treats.  This,  indeed,  is  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admuably  suited, 
as  it  is  brightly  written  for  the  most  part,  and  principles  are  dealt  with 
as  well  as  problems. 

The  subjects  treated  include  Women's  Wages,  the  Sweating  System, 
Poor  Law  Reform,  the  Regulation  of  the  Hours  of  Labour,  and  the- 
Relation  of  Trade-Unionism  to  the  Co-operative  Movement.  The  two 
final  essays  are  an  ezceUent  and  lucid  statement  of  the  grounds  for  an 
intelligent  kind  of  loduBtrial  Socialism.  The  chapter  on  "  Women's 
Wagee"  eontuns  a  great  deal  of  exceedingly  valuable  information, 
which  is  perhaps  all  the  more  valuable  in  that  the  facta  are  treated 
with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  are  not  used  in  support  of  the 
"Policy  of  a  National  Minimum,"  since  elaborated  in  Industrial 
JDemocraej/. 

The  article  on  "The  Reform  of  the  Poor  Law"  advocates  the 
"  depauperiEation  "  of  our  panpera,  and  treats  in  detail  of  some  topics 
of  poor>law  reform.     Every  reformer  will  agree  with  the  plea  for 
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efficient  edaoation  of  the  children,  and  with  the  general  drift  of  what 
Hr.  Webb  saye  on  hospital  reform.  But  the  main  thesis  of  the 
article  scarcely  exhibits  t^e  caution  which  nsoally  characterizes 
Mr.  Webb's  writings.  No  one  has  done  more  than  he  to  show  that 
Socialism  cannot  mean  making  every  one  equally  comfortable  all 
round,  and  the  inconsistency  of  Trade  Sectionalism  with  trne  Socialism 
is  vigorously  pointed  out  in  this  volume.  But  surely  the  "de- 
pauperization  of  our  paupers  "  is  a  "  sectional "  policy.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  reforms  advocated  in  this  article  are  really  only  justifiable  on 
a  frankly  commnnietio  basis,  and  to  advocate  out-relief  and  old-age 
pensions,  as  Mr,  Webb  does  here,  as  long  as  society  is  organized  on  a 
mainly  individualistic  basis,  is  dangerous  to  sooial  progress.  Ooght 
not  old-age  pensions  rather  to  be  the  lost  measure  of  the  Socialistic 
Utopia  P  If  the  proletariate  were  to  get  its  panem  et  drcentei  in  the 
near  futnre,  we  might  say  good-bye  to  social  progress  for  a  long  time. 

Mrs.  Webb  reprints  her  article  on  the  East  End  Jews  from  Life  and 
Labour  of  the  People :  if  it  were  written  at  the  present  day,  something 
would, have  to  be  said  on  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  housing  pro- 
blem. And  the  volume  is  opened  by  her  vivid  and  -  delightful  "Diary 
of  an  Investigator  :  "  would  that  her  courage  and  enthusiasm  bad  more 
imitators,  and  many  of  the  '*  problems  of  modem  industry  "  would  be 
CO  a  fwr  way  to  solution  t 

W.  C.  ROBBRTS. 

LA    PRfiVOYANCE   SOCIALE    EN    ITALIE.      Par  Lbopou> 

MaBILLBAD,    ChaBLEB   BOTNSBI,    et    le   CoUTE   DE   BoCQCtOMT. 

[878  pp.  Crown  8vo.  4  francs.  Colin.  Paris,  1898.] 
Although  considerable  attention  has  been-  directed  to  the  social 
conditions  of  Italy,  the  causes  of  her  economic  grievances  have  not 
yet  been  fully  apprehended.  The  riots  in  North  Italy,  in  the  early 
part  of  May,  1898,  have  shown  that  the  country  is  still  full  of 
discontent,  which  may  take  a  dangerous  form  whenever  an  opportunity 
recurs.  Thongh  the  causes  of  that  disturbance  were  probably  as  much 
political  as  economic,  yet  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  condition 
of  the  Italian  poorer  classes  is  so  unsatisfactory  that  fluch  occurrences 
are  to  be  expected  unless  remedies  are  found. 

That  this  book  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  certain  remedies  is,  perhaps, 
its  chief  merit.  Any  conscientious  effort  for  such  an  object  is  worthy 
of  praise,  apart  from  any  consideration  of  the  practical  nature  of  the 
schemes  proposed ;  for  it  is  only  by  constant  attention  to  details, 
snch  as  is  here  shown,  that  the  true  cause  and  its  remedy  can  be 
discovered. 
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The  Introdaotion  begtuB  with  «  timely  reminder  that  no  judgment 
on  economic  facts  in  Italy  ie  valid,  unless  it  takes  into  consideration 
the  unfaTonrable  conditions  out  of  vhich  has  sprnng  the  ;ronthful 
kingdom.  One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  obvionalj  the  hesTy  taxation. 
Again,  till  1880,  the  agricultarist  has  suffered  from  the  great  difficulty 
in  getting  money  advanced  on  loan  ;  the  only  two  wajrs  open  to  him 
being  usary  and  mortgage,  both  systems  being  very  corrupt 

Indeed,  concerning  the  latter,  the  words  of  the  deputy  Borssrelli  are 
more  expreasiTa  than  any  comment : — "  L'ltalie  n'est  plus  q'une 
expression  g^graphique,  mais  nous  n'y  gagnons  plus  grand'  chose : 
c'est  maintenant  une  expression  hypothecs  Ire."  Emigration,  the  only 
refnge  in  an  agricultural  country  where  agriculture  does  not  pay,  has 
attained  such  a  proportion,  that  attention  has  at  last  been  roused,  and 
an  impulse  has  been  given  to  efFbrta  for  an  economic  regeneration 
which  shall  equal  or  surpass  the  political  regeneration  of  this  century. 

The  authors  find  reason  for  the  hope  that  Italy  is  advancing  in  the 
path  of  social  organization.  In  1895  a  "mission"  was  sent  by  the 
"Mus^  Social"  to  the  "Congr^s  des  Banqnee  Populaires"  in  Bologna, 
and  we  have  here  in  detail  the  results  of  that  and  similar  investigations. 
A  certain  originality  is  claimed  for  the  Italian  method,  for  it  is  marked 
by  a  union  which  governs  and  Gentralises  all  separate  efforts.  In  one 
word,  the  secret  of  Italy's  economic,  as  of  her  political  revival,  is  to  be 
found  in  union.  Necessity  has  forced  a  recognition  of  co-operation  as 
an  indispensable  remedy  for  her  grievances. 

The  three  sub-divisions  of  this  book  are  each  concerned  with  some 
application  of  this  principle — Co-operation  in  Banks  and  the  Credit 
System,  in  Agriculture,  and  among  Workmen.  The  put  dealing 
with  the  credit  syatom  is  particularly  instructive.  It  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  smalt  industries  are  greatly  hampered  by  the  lack  of  capital 
A  wise  loan  is  sometimes  the  beginning  of  a  fortunate  career.  But 
where  the  risk  would  discourage  an  individual  lender,  it  is  scarcely 
felt  by  a  society  which  can  be  both  a  savings  bank  and  a  bank  of 
credit  to  its  members. 

W.  U.  Uauhatt. 

LE     SOCIALISME    ET    LA    RifevOLUTIOM'    FEANgAISE. 

£tude  sor  les  Id^s  Socialistes  en  France  do  1789  &  1796.    Par 

Andb£  Lichtenberobb,  Docteur-en-Lettres.      [316  pp.      8vo, 

5  fs.    Alcan.    Paris,  1899.] 

I  am  sorry  not  to  be  acquainted  with  M.  Lichtenberger's  previous 

work,  Le  Socialiime  au  XVIII'  Steele,  which  apparently  leads  up 

to  the  present  one, — the  unmistakable  valoe  of  the  one  supplying  a 
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pledge  ot  that  o(  its  predecesaor.  A  genuine  impArtiality  ia  its  leading 
characteristic.  It  is  as  far  from  the  philo-reTolationism  of  Bachez 
and  Boux  as  it  is  from  the  miBO-rerolotioniem  of  Taine.  It  shows 
conclnaively  that  the  whole  socialistio  side  of  the  Freacb  Revolntion 
-was  simply  the  attempted  application  of  the  ideas  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  yet  that  in  the  end  the  reforms  accom- 
plished by  it  were  nearly  altogether  anti-socialistio,  haviag  for  result  to 
finfcanchise  completely  the  right  of  individual  property,  to  make  of  it 
something  sacred,  intangible,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  multiply  the 
number  of  individnal  owners,  and  to  break  up  the  land  among  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  few  countries  can  be  more  opposed  to  agrarian 
socialism  than  the  rnral  France  of  the  Revolution  (pp.  284-5), 

In  1789,  the  French  population  was  divided  between  the  privileged 
and  the  unprivileged,  the  latter  by  no  means  necessarily  poor,  and  the 
reforms  asked  for  by  the  States-General  tended  almost  exclusively  to 
the  abrogation  of  privilege.  After  the  Revolution,  France  was  divided 
between  rich  and  poor.  "  The  proceedings  of  the  Revolution  in  social 
matters,"  M.  Lichtenberger  justly  observes,  "  are  a  manifest  proof  of 
the  danger  there  is,  when  a  very  clear  movement  becomes  apparent  in 
any  nnmeroue  category  of  a  nation,  in  opposing  it  blindly,  or  taking 
no  account  of  it  Le  parti  des  bornea  ett/auteur  des  rivolutiont,  autii 
bien  que  celui  des  enragit.  The  one  is  really  the  co-relative  of  the 
other.  During  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whilst  the  more 
audacious  spirits  were  formulating  the  boldest  plans,  the  most 
moderate  philosophy  itself  was  claiming  energetically  the  suppression 
of  a  certain  nnmbor  of  social  inequalities.  Mo  bearing  was  vouchsafed 
to  ite  wishes.  Tilt  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  that  is 
to  say,  until  the  moment  when  all  abuses  had  excited  too  wide-spread 
wrath  for  men  to  remain  satisfied  with  moderate  reform,  nothing  was 
(lone.  "  When  something  was  done,  it  was  teo  late  ;  it  was  but  yielding 
to  force,  te  a  current  that  had  never  ceased  to  swell,  and  now  carried 
nil  away,  becoming  seemingly  more  powerful  the  more  it  destroyed,  as 
tlie  sea  at  last  breaks  down  a  jetty  more  easily  by  flinging  back  at  it 
again  the  first  blocks  of  stone  which  it  has  jnst  torn  away  "  (pp.  SOl-2). 

M.  Lichtenberger  devotes  special  attention  to  Babeuf  s  communistio 
conspiracy  under  the  Directory,  the  crushing  of  which,  witli  that  of 
the  so-called  "  conspiracy  of  the  Camp  de  Grenelle,"  which  included 
numerons  "babouvist"  elements,  closes  the  history  of  socialist  ideas 
in  the  revolutionary  perloJ.  Henceforth  "there  were  not  curses 
enough  for  those  who  had  maintained  the  frightful  system  of  the 
community  of  goods,"  who  had  proposed  to  themselves  *'  the  replaeing 
of  propriitairet  by  those  who  are  not  such,  the  succession  of  those  who 
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have  UDthing  to  those  who_tuive  eometMng,"  as  the  "  National  Aooiuer  " 
in  BftbenTs  trial  put  it. 

At  the  siune  time,  M.  Liohtenberger  points  out  that  the  Frenah 
BoTolation  marks  a  Htage  of  capital  impoTtance  in  the  history  of 
(French)  socialism.  Theories  which  had  before  appeared  only  in 
philoBophiioal  dissertations,  are  found  more  or  less  influencing  leading 
men  of  all  parties,  Mirabeau  among  ^e  Moderates,  Fauchet  and  Babaut 
St.  Etienne  among  the  Girondins,  Jacobins  like  Robespierre  and  St. 
Just.     Socialism  thus  begins  to  become  political. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

WHAT  IS  SOCIAUSM?  BjScotsbpbn.  [480  pp.  8to.  7».6d. 
Isbister.    Loudon,  1898.] 

It  is  probably  true  that  you  must  set  a  bargee  to  swear  at  a  bargee. 
That  is  the  best  justification  for  this  book.  In  "  Scotsburn  "  some  of 
the  insaner  revilers  of  the  present  system  will  have  met  their  match. 
Mr,  Belfort  Bax  prorides  him  with  the  fairest  game.  When  a  scientific 
writer  can  commit  himself  to  the  statement  that  "  it  may  be  unhesi- 
tatii^lj  affirmed  that  any  sane  man  who  saye  he  believes  it  wrong  to 
kill  the  Czar  lies"  (quoted  on  p.  17),  he  deserres  to  be  made  the 
opportunity  for  a  game  of  dialectical  Aunt  Sally.  But  it  becomes  a 
little  wearisome  to  find  one  man  so  continually  set  up  to  be  knocked 
down.  We  are  tempted  to  ask  whether  there  are  no  other  humbugs 
of  Socialism  who  might  be  butchered  to  mske  a  landlord's  holiday  F 
The  nearest  rival  to  Mr.  Bax  is  a  writer  in  the  iVno  Review  (see  p.  76, 
footnote),  who  enumerates  as  some  of  the  efTeets  of  Socialism  the 
abolition  of  the  necessity  to  mend  rosda  and  clean  streets,  the  distri- 
bution of  goods  by  underground  tubes,  the  obsolescence  of  surgery, 
and  the  abolition  of  dust  t 

"Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  must  be  Scotsbora's  plea. 
Otherwise  this  would  have  to  be  called  a  thoroughly,  pernicious  book. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  Socialism  were  what  he  takes  It  to  be,  it 
would  be  too  ridiculous  to  cause  anybody  the  alarm  he  feels  about  it. 
There  must  be  something  more  in  it  than  he  sees,  to  explain  the  hold 
it  has  taken  on  the  modern  world.  Scotsburn  accounts  for  this  by 
the  lust  for  plunder.  Socialists,  he  says,  *'are  the  unpropertied — 
those  who  have  not  by  bequest  or  inheritance  received,  or  by  their 
own  industry  or  ability  earned,  the  fortunes  which  the  industry  or 
abili^  of  other  men  have  earned  ;  these  are  they  who  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  taking  the  possessions  of  all  who  have  any,,  and  have 
fonned  ptaoB  for  carrying  expropriation  into  efTect"  (p.  88).  This  is 
simply  not  true ;  in  fast,  he  himself  eLeewhve  remarks  that  IkigelB 
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and  William  Morria  l^ft  £77,000  betwees  them  (p.  197).  It  ie  truer 
to  Bay,  «B  Mr.  BeajanuD  Eidd  did  in  Social  Evolution,  that  the  Buccess 
of  BocialiBtic  tendeacies  has  been  due  to  the  STmpathy  of  the  upper 
claaaes. 

In  &et,  it  is  never  fair  to  judge  a  movement  b^  its  eztremest 
exponents.  Extremes  on  both  aides  cancel  one  another.  No  one  can 
criticize  what  he  has  not  first  sympathissed  with,  and  in  every  good 
critic  there  is  a  renegade.  Scotsburn  stands  too  far  apart  from  the 
Socialists  to  be  able  to  say  to  them,  '*I  am  holier  than  yon."  He 
does  not  appreciate  their  point  of  view.  Take,  for  instance,  this  as 
a  Bummarj  of  a  Socialist  argument : — 

"All  land  belongs  to  humanity.  Who  says  so?  I  say  so.  The 
{voof  is  that  I  am  here  and  have  no  land  (^Fabian  Ettai/t).  This 
also  proves  tiiat  those  who  have  land  stole  it ;  this  also  proves  that 
I  have  the  right  to  steal  from  them  what  some  one  else  stole  from 
some  one  else  one  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago  "  (p.  111). 

Now,  the  above,  which  continues  for  half  a  page  in  the  same  way, 
is  not  given  as  a  reduetio  ad  aiturdum  of  a  previous  examination, 
but  is  advanced  apparently  as  a  fair  criticism  in  itself.  So  again  in 
his  criticism  of  Marx  (pp.  266-268)  he  wholly  misses  the  point.  "  That 
which  determines  the  magnitude  of  the  value  of  any  article  is  the 
amount  of  labour,  or  the  labour-time  aocially  necessary  for  its  produc- 
tion," is  one  of  Marx's  best-known  definitions.  On  this  he  comments  : 
"  The  slower  the  tailor  is  sewing  his  seams,  or  the  aarpenter  sawing  his 
planks,  the  more  valuable  will  the  coat  or  the  planks  be,  because  more 
labour-time  is  consumed  iu  the  production  of  the  commodity  "  (p.  234). 
Such  a  criticism  might  have  been  made  against  the  predecessors  of 
Marx  i  but  as  one  of  hie  chief  improvements  consisted  in  the  qualifica- 
tion he  introduced  into  the  definition  by  the  words  "  socially  necessary," 
it  is  unpardonable  of  Sootsburn  to  ignore  them,  or  rather  to  wholly 
misunderstand  them.  He  does  indeed  go  on  to  deal  with  them,  but 
it  is  clear  he  has  not  the  slightest  notion  what  they  mean. 

Or,  again,  he  regards  the  Socialists  as  inconsistent,  and  therefore 
deceivers,  l>ecause  they  attribute  largely  the  present  economic  condition 
to  the  use  of  machines,  and  yet  propose  to  extend  their  nse  in  the 
Socialistic  State  (pp.  S78-380).  Bat  the  contention  of  Socialists  is 
that  it  is  a  case  of  Oorruptio  optimi  peitima.  The  machines  which 
should  have  relieved  the  vrorkers  of  all  monotonous  drudgery  have 
from  various  causes  increased  their  slavery.  On  the  same  principle 
Scotsbum  might  object  to  all  temperance  legislation  which  falls  short 
of  prohibition.  "Tou  say  alcohol  produces  such  evils,  and  yet  you 
propose  to  sanction  its  sale  by  State  regulation  I " 
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It  would  DOt  be  worth  while  taking  this  book  to  taak  teriatim. 
The  above  eztoocta  will  show  its  general  bias.  The  author  is  in  the 
condition  of  a  nervoas  woman  hearing  of  an  epidemic.  He  ezaggerateB 
its  terrors,  and  sees  infection  everjirhere.  He  confaunds  Socialism 
with  Anarchism  (see  pp.  9,  25,  48,  etc.),  and  beUeves  that  Socialists 
do  not  reverence  the  heroes  of  the  past  The  last  statement  he  founds 
on  utterances  in  the  Clarion.  Now,  that  paper  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  bnt  it  oertainly  has  not  its  venom 
to  snch  an  extent  as  Scotsburn  thinks,  and  would  be  the  first  to 
repodiate  want  of  love  for  what  baa  made  England  great.  And  he 
greatly  underestimates  the  social  teaching  of  Christ.  It  is  very  mis- 
leading to  say  that  Christ  "bade  us  look  for  our  good  things  in  the 
future  of  another  world,  where  alone,  He  declared,  all  tears  would  be 
dried,"  and  that  He  "never  enjoined  compulsion,  nor  expropriation, 
nor  the  appropriation  of  the  goods  of  others  for  the  public  welfare." 
On  the  contrary,  not  only  did  He  Himself  employ  force  to  the  extent 
of  driving  the  money-changers  from  the  Temple,  but  He  made  it 
quite  clear  that  Dives  was  to  be  expopriated  for  the  public  welfare. 
It  is  true  this  was  to  be  done  by  the  leavening  of  pubhc  opinion  to 
the  point  when  it  sbooid  be  the  act  of  society,  but  distinctly  He 
contemplated  the  time  when  God's  will  should  be  done  on  earth.  To 
say  this  is  best  brought  about  voluntarily,  and  not  by  compulsion, 
is  merely  to  echo  Froudhon's  discovery  that  the  perfect  state  is  one 
of  anarchy,  because  there  every  man  is  a  law  to  himself.  But 
compnlsioD  may  produce  an  environment. 

A  minor  complaint  against  this  book  is  that  the  references  by  page 
are  usoallj  omitted,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  verify  them,  and  that 
his  quotations  from  Marx  seem  always  to  be  taken  from  The  Slttden^s 
Marx,  and  not  from  Dat  Kapital  itself. 

Lawbence  Phillips. 

DIE  AKBEITEEVERSICHERUNG-  IM  AUSLANDE.    Heft  v. 

Die  Arbeiterversicherung  in  England.     Von  Dk.  Zacher.     [99 

pp.  8vo.  Troschel.  Beriin,  1899.] 
Dr.  Zacher  is  rendering  invaluable  service  in  gathering  together,  in 
what  promises  to  become  quiw  a  library  of  handy  volumes,  all  legisla- 
tion adopted  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  for  the  protection 
of  the  working  classes.  His  position  as  one  of  the  departmental 
chiefs  in  the  German  State  Insurance  Department  secures  him  es- 
ceptiona.l  advantages  for  the  task  ;  and  his  caref  nl  study,  wide  knowledge, 
and  shrewt^  judgment  serve  to  make  his  short  commentaries  useful  to 
a  very  much  -.■vider  circle  of  students  than  that  of  his  own  countrymen. 
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A  perusal  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  our  notoriously  incomplete 
Act  of  1897,  by  so  aoand  an  expert,  oonld  not  ful  to  ba  profitable  to 
those  in  his  conntry  who  are  iDtereetad  in  working-class  legislation. 
Dr.  Zaober  lays  his  finger  fearlesslj  upon  the  blots  which  still  dis- 
figure onr  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  However,  our  antlior 
appeara  to  have  been  unduly  carried  away  by  his  German  patriotism, 
when  he  suggests  that  oar  legislation  on  Friendly  Societies  may  be  more 
or  less  due  to  an  impulsion  received  from  Germany,  originating  in 
the  Sick  Insurance  Measure,  passed  a  little  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
Grermans  notoriously  cannot  understand  onr  piecemeal  method  of 
legislation.  Because  in  1896  we  passed  a  Friendly  Societies  Act,  about 
which  few  people  except  the  clerks  of  the  two  Honses  of  Parliamout 
heard  anything,  which  is  purely  a  consolidating  act,  and  which  never 
caused  so  much  as  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  our  Friendly  Societies 
world.  Dr.  Z&cher  rashly  assumes  that  comprehensive  legisladon  did 
not  really  take  place  till  then.  The  truth  is,  that  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  been  steadily  progressing  since  1793,  and  that  the  govern- 
ing Act  still  is  that  of  1875,  embodied  in  the  new  Act  of  1896.  We 
had  Friendly  Societies  as  long  ago  as  1634.  We  have  two  at  the 
present  moment  which  were  founded  severally  in  1703  and  1708. 

Dr.  Zacher  realty  raises  a  question  of  the  first  importance  when  ha 
proceeds  to  contrast  our  volnntary  system  of  sickness  and  old-age 
insurance  with  the  compulsory  system  of  his  own  country.  Our 
volnntary  system,  so  he  maintains,  can  never  cover  the  whole  ground. 
No  more,  bo  it  may  be  pointed  oat,  does  his  own  compulsory  system, 
which  is  frequently  evaded.  Ours  trains  to  providence,  to  self-help, 
to  effort  and  manly  s^-reliance,  which  his  does  nob  We  can  accept 
the  Grerman  principle  in  respect  of  accident  insurance,  because  in  that 
application  it  merely  means  that  the  State  intervenes  to  compel  the 
employers  to  do  their  duty  by  the  workmen,  when  they  cannot  provide 
for  themselves.  Sickness  and  old  age  are  incidents  of  human  life  that 
every  one  ought  to  provide  agwnst  himself. 

Hehbi  W.  Wolff. 

TO-MOREOW  :  A  Peaceful  Path  to  Eeal  Reform.  By  E.  Howaid. 
[176  pp.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London,  1898.] 
Few  people  can  fail  to  recognise  the  fascination  of  dwelling  in 
thought  on  what  might  have  been.  Every  one  who  has  thonght  at 
all  has  sometimes  felt  the  charm  attending  the  construction  of  Ideal 
Commonwealths.  It  is  to  this  we  owe  one  of  the  most  delightful 
kinds  of  literature,  the  whole  seriea  of  Utopias  that  have  been 
deeoribed,  beginning   with  that  lA  Plato  and  continued  down  to  the 
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book  before  oa.  Nor  is  the  time  spent  in  perosiag  theBC  desoriptions 
of  a  "city  in  the  heavene"  to  be  regarded  as  wasted  or  nnprofitabljr 
employed.  We  have  the  aathority  of  Plato  for  thinking  that  it  is  by 
imagining  a  commnnity  that  is  free  from  the  innnmerable  hindrances 
and  imperfectiona  so  inseparable  from  any  hnman  endeavour  after 
reform,  that  we  can  moat  readily  discover  and  moat  vividly  realise 
what  should  be  our  ideals,  and  we  come  back  to  ordinary  life  with 
OUT  minds  elevated,  our  deaires  purified,  and  onr  zeal  atimnlated  by 
the  higher,  pm-er  atmosphere  we  have  been  breathing.  It  is  another 
advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  consideration  of  ideal  commnsitiee,  that 
it  ia  thus  we  can  apply  abstract,  deductive  reasoning  to  political  and 
social  qnestione.  When  we  can  in  thought  isolate  oaiues,  we  can 
follow  them  out  in  their  effects  with  greater  clearness  and  completeness, 
and  gain  a  conception  of  their  results,  before  we  try  to  allow  for  all 
the  multifarious  conflicting  inflnences  that  are  operating  in  the  world 
around. 

The  conatruction  of  Utopias  is,  however,  attended  with  some 
danger.  There  ia  the  unavoidable  temptation  to  leave  out  of  account 
all  inconvenient  and  unanswerable  objectione,  and  to  draw  attention  to 
those  facte  and  considerations  only  that  will  make  for  the  oonclusion 
we  desire  to  draw.  If  an  author  yields  to  this  temptation,  he  is  no 
longer  writing  seriously,  and  must  be  jadged  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  A  satire,  or  a  skit  upon  society  may  be  amusing  or  may  be 
anutterably  boring,  according  as  it  is  treated  with  lightness  of  tonch 
aod  quickness  of  insight  or  the  reverse.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  at  once  whether  the  author  o£  a  book  of  this  kind  intends 
UB  to  regard  him  aa  a  prophet  teaehing  great  tmthB,  or  a  satirist 
mocking  at  the  foibles  and  tailings  of  the  age  :  this  is  the  caae  with 
the  book  before  ua.  The  author  appears  to  be  talking  to  us  seriously, 
and,  if  he  intends  to  jest,  the  fan  is  not  of  a  very  amnalng  character ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  seems  little  that  can  be  taken  aw  terieux 
in  the  scheme  he  propounds. 

It  ia  scarcely  worth  while  to  give  us  quotationa  from  various 
speakers  and  writers  as  to  the  momentous  problem  offered  by  the 
growth  of  the  vast  towns  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  ia  perhaps  a 
good  idea  that  people  posseaaed  of  money  and  the  deaire  to  benefit 
their  neighbours  could  do  good  work  by  buying  up  building  eatatee 
and  laying  them  out  in  well-considered  dwellinga,  taking  care  to  retain 
aufficicnt  land  for  open  spaces  and  the  necessary  public  buildings. 

So  far  the  scheme  ia  distinctly  good,  though  not  original,  but  the 
details  of  this  scheme,  as  given  by  Mr.  Howard,  seem  to  be  the  outcome 
of  a  dream,  and  that  a  sufficiently  unpleasant  one  almost  to  be  called 
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a  nightmve.  We  shoold  not  oare,  eTen  were  it  poseible,  to  live  In 
a  cironlnr  cit;  with  Btreeta  ndi&ting  &t  refpilar  distuioea  from  the 
centre,  a  railway  exactly  girdling  it  round,  and  abeolntely  no  room  for 
individnality  or  perBonal  taste,  Farttier,  as  eaoli  city  is  to  contain  a 
population  of  exactly  £6,000  souls,  with  subsidiary  cities  enoircling 
it  at  a  little  distaucfl,  all  apparently  self-contained  and  self-sufficient, 
we  are  not  told  how  large  induBtries  are  to  be  carried  on,  or  what 
provuion  should  be  made  for  mines  and  such  branches  of  production 
as  require  concentration  in  particular  localities.  In  fact  it  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  vagaries  of  the  variouB  short  and  simple 
methods  of  reform  that  are  produced  from  time  to  time.  We  may 
have  the  asBurance  that  the  evil  in  the  world  may  be  largely  diminished', 
or  even  ultimately  eradicated,  but  it  will  not  be  by  any  royal  remedy 
that  will  accomplish  its  aim  readily  and  painlessly.  Were  there  no 
othw  weak  point  in  Mr,  Howard's  scheme,  it  wonid  be  condemned  by 
the  omission  from  it  of  any  provision  for  the  religious  life  of  the 
community — ao  omission,  unfortunately,  only  too  common  in  present- 
day  Utopias. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times 
that  men  and  women  of  every  school  of  thought  are  more  and  more 
earnestly  trying  to  find  or  invent  ao  earthly  Paradiae— not  merely  a 
place  for  their  personal  happiness  and  eujoyment,  but  one  where  the 
lives  of  all  shall  be  bright  and  beantifnl,  and  more  like  what  human 
lives  ought  to  be  than  is  at  present  possible.  It  is  therefore  good 
that  books  such  as  this  should  be  written ;  there  are  people  who  are 
attracted  by  a  dream  who  might  not  be  so  by  a  more  sober  scheme. 
We  may  not  care  to  read  the  book,  but  perhaps  others  may,  and  may 
be  led  thereby  to  ponder  what  can  practically  be  done  here  and  now 
to  make  our  large  towns  tolerable ;  and  when  once  the  problem  has 
been  honestly  faced  we  shaU  be  some  way  on  towards  its  solution. 

E.  A.  Feabsom. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


L£   SOCIALISME    EN  ANGLETERRE.     Par  Albert   M«tin. 
[309  pp.     Crown  6vo,     Alcan.     Paris,  1897.] 

This  is  a  very  readable  and  useful  sketch  of  contemporary  Socialism 
in  England.  It  is  in  no  sense  critical  or  profound,  bat  it  gives  all 
the  facts  and  relevant  details.     Mone,  M^tin  has  spared  no  pains  to 
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mako  hia  survey  as  complete  and  impajtial  as  possible.  Every  variety 
of  Socialism  is  ropreaeuted,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  its  own  language. 
Biographical  eketclies  give  colour  to  the  narrative,  and  the  bibliography 
is  full  and  accurate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  which  con- 
tains so  mnch  interesting  information  within  such  a  small  compass. 

THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM  IN  ITS  LEGISLATIVE  ASPECTS. 
By  Fredebic  H.  WiNBa  and  John  Kobem.  [342  pp.  Crown 
8vo.  6*.  Houghton  and  Mifflin.  Cambridge,  U.  S.  A.,  1897.] 
This  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  temperance  refonnere.  It 
represents  the  result  of  a  most  instructive  and  painstaking  investiga- 
tion,  made  under  the  direction  of  a  small  sub-cnmmittee  appointed  by 
a  larger  committee  composed  of  fifty  members,  which  was  formed  In 
1893  for  the  purpose  of  concentrating  attention  upon  the  liquor  problem 
in  the  United  States.  America  is  a  huge  storehouse  of  experiments 
in  dealing  with  the  evils  of  the  drink  traffic  ;  and  this  book  provides 
us  with  a  concise  and  impartial  statement  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
legislative  meaenres  adopted  by  eight  typical  states.  There  is  also  a 
brief  introduction,  signed  by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Seth  Low,  and  James 
C.  Carter,  which  summarizes  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
special  reports.  The  book  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  stndy  of  the 
facts  under  consideration. 
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ECONOMIC  FATALISM. 

"TIEW  commonplaces  are  more  common  than  the  statement  that 
-'-  we  live  in  an  historical  age.  The  logical  sciences  have 
£allen  into  disrepate,  and  all  studies,  to  the  regret  of  John  Grote 
and  other  less  distinguished  men,  have  run  to  history.  The 
so-called  Science  of  Political  Economy  furnishes  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  this  tendency,  and  few  specolativa 
.  targets  bristle  with  so  thick  a  forest  of  critical  arrows  aa  the 
famous,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  superseded  economic  man. 
The  writers  of  the  present  day  have,  at  any  rate,  learnt  &e 
blessed  doctrine  of  relativity.  Whether  they  profess  to  write 
National  Economy  like  List,  or  to  restate  economic  principles  like 
Marshall,  or  to  suggest  the  lines  of  economic  advance  like  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  their  primary  concern  is  to  analyze  the 
existing  economic  structure  and  to  trace  the  laws  which  have 
governed  its  development.  Like  Mr,  Qradgrind,  they  have  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  facts. 

It  would  ill  become  a  mere  amateur  in  Political  Economy  to 
quarrel  with  the  abundant  repast  of  knowledge  which  these  and 
other  most  eminent  writers  have  prepared  for  the  student. 
There  can  be  no  question  not  only  that  they  have  deepened  and 
defined  our  knowledge  of  ecoQomic  and  social  history,  but 
also  that  they  have  modified  economic  opinion  in  many  most 
important  directions.  A  considerable  number  of  obstacles  which 
the  science  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  had  raised  in 
the  path  of  the  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes  have  ' 
now  been  found  to  be  compact  of  false  psychology  and  erroneous 
logic.  The  Wage  Fund  theory  has  long  disappeared ;  the  efiective 
desire  for  accumulation  has  been  shown  to  be  not  the  sensitive 
hot-bouse  plant  of  J.  S.  Mill's  imagination,  but  a  hardy  annual 
thriving  on  small  profits  and  watered  by  hard  times ;  ^he 
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wastefulnesa  of  competition  has  been  revealed  by  manifoM 
and  Btriking  appeab  to  experience.  Fact  has  never  replied  to 
theory  with  more  point  and  cogency  than  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Verdict  of  the  Economists  to  be  found  in  the  second  volame  of 
the  Sidney  Webbs'  JndustriaZ  Democracy. 

Hegel  is  responsible  for  the  observation  that  nothing  great 
was  evec  done  without  pasdon.  The  real  motive-force  which 
has  supplied  this  critical  onslaught  upon  the  school  of  ^cardo 
has  proceeded,  of  course,  from  the  affections  rather  than  from  the 
intellect,  from  the  sympathy  aroused  by  the  contemplaticsi  of 
the  abiding  misery  of  the  poor.  It  was  (his  spectacle  which  led 
Henry  George  to  discover  that  wages  were  paid  out  of  profits, 
and  has  induced  other  writers  to  elucidate  a  moral  and  an 
economic  justification  for  collective  bargaining.  According  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  one  of  the  most  scientific  writers  upon 
E(X>oomics,  it  is  the  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  aad  the 
question  whether  poverty  is  necessary  at  all  "  which  gives  to 
economic  studies  their  chief  and  their  highest  interest." ' 

Passion,  however,  has  now  discarded  theory,  and  summoned 
in  whole  armies  of  facts  as  auxiliaries.  In  the  late  thirties 
or  forties  the  Chartists  fought  the  economic  man  with  the 
natural  man.  They  claimed  certain  natural  rights — such  as  the 
"six  points" — ^just  as  the  ecooomisbs  claimed  for  their  creation 
certain  necessary  liberties  if  the  production  of  wealth  was  to  be 
maintained  or  increased.  The  cry  of  the  Chartists  was  not  an 
ignoble  cry,  but  it  could  not,  any  more  than  the  ectmomic  man, 
stand  the  critical  investigation  of  philosophers.  The  ideals  of 
the  Radicalism  of  that  day  were  perhaps  less  practical  as  they 
were  certainly  more  political  than  the  ideals  of  the  modern  trade 
union.  Where  they  talked  of  abstract  rights,  their  descendants 
talk  of  concrete  wages.  The  whole  imagery  of  political  confiict 
is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  metallic  currency.  We  reason  of 
workmen's  compensation,  of  the  taxation  of  land-values,  of  the 
minimum  wage,  of  direct  employment.  The  question  of  Socialism 
ia  no  longer  oi^ued  on  the  old  high  platform  of  abstract 
rights ;  and  even  the  Hegelians  are,  let  us  hope,  finding  out  that 
■  Marshill,  Prineipla  of  Eco, 
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it  is  not  merely  another  aqueous  and  uninstructive  case  of  the 
relation  of  the  One  to  the  Many,  but  a  definite  economic 
proposal  based  upon  the  entire  or  partial  abolition  of  private 
property,  concerning  which  the  economist  has  only  one  question 
to  ask,  and  that  ia,  "  Will  it  pay  7  "  and  concerning  which  one 
section  of  economists  loudly  proclums  its  answer,  "  It  not  only 
will,  but  does,"  while  another  section  of  economists,  led  by  the 
Moderates  on  the  London  County  Council,  equally  loudly 
prodaima  its  rejoinder,  "  It  not  only  won't,  but  doesn't." 

Few  economic  fortresses  hold  out  yet  against  these  philan- 
thropic and  historical  batteries.  Perhaps  only  in  France  ia  there 
still  an  active  set  of  high  and  dry  individualist  economists,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Q.  de  Molinari,  have  nailed  their  colours 
to  the  old  Rictodian  fiag ;  and  it  is  possible  that  anti-Semitism, 
which  has  thrown  the  Sodalists  of  the  Chambers  into  deep 
discredit  with  the  populace,  may  bring  recruits  to  the  old  guard 
of  orthodox  economy,  which  speaks  out  its  mind  against  the 
M^line  tariff  and  the  growth  of  State  interference.  But 
hitherto  the  influence  of  these  economists  has  bees  practically  oil. 
Ldon  Say  made  one  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  delivered  on 
behalf  of  Free  Trade  in  1892;  but  ha  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
instil  FJatonism  into  a  paving-stone.'  The  "  Budgetaires  "  prided 
themselves  that  they  had  shaken  off  the  trammels  of  economic 
theory,  and  were  schooled  in  the  newer  discipline  of  economic 
facts ;  and  the  acceptance  of  their  report  is  a  standing  evidence 
that  the  French  Le^slature  is  no  more  afraid  of  economic 
than  it  was  of  religious  heresy.  The  Protectionist  reaction  in 
Europe  and  in  America  is  one  of  the  signs  that  governments  are 
disinclined  to  attach  a  high  value  to  pure  economic  reasoning, 
and  that  political  considerations  conspire  with  philanthropic 
emotion  to  promote  the  reaction  against  competitive  in- 
dividualism. There  are  hints  in  the  economic  literature  of 
to-day  that  tiie  real  question  is  to  fix  the  minimum  wage,  and 
then,  having  fixed  it,  to  protect  it  by  a  stiff  tariff  Protection 
was  once  in  England  the  cry  of  the  landed  ariatocracy.     Will 

'  The  Cobden  Club  might  do  worse  than  tr&iulate  this  speech  and  one  or  two 
othera  which  were  made  on  the  (p%at  tarifT  debates  of  1S92. 
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it  ever  become  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  trade  onioniEm  ? 
In  other  words,  while  in  one  sense  politics  hare  become  more 
economic,  in  another  sense  they  have  becoiae  less  so.  We  have 
leamt  that  capital  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  shy  bird,  and  that 
it  takes  a  good  deal  of  frightening  before  it  flies  the  conntiy. 
Consaqnently  the  economic  non  possumus  is  treated  with 
less  respect  than  formerly,  and  though  poliUcal  questions  are 
diacossed  in  economic  terms,  there  is  a  growing  readiness  to 
accept  a  moral  substitute  for  the  pound  sterling.  We  are 
content  that  less  should  be  produced,  if  only  the  produce  could 
be  better  distributed  in  the  interests  of  diffused  culture.  In  the 
reaction  against  the  earlier  dogmatism,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
underrate  the  practical  achievements  of  the  earlier  economists. 
Place,  who  during  the  twenties  and  thirties  was  the  leading 
spirit  of  English  Badicalism,  wrote  in  1826  the  following  words 
to  a  workmen's  paper : — 

"  It  wtm  the  Politioal  Economiete  who  developed  the  banofal  effects 
of  the  Coro  Laws,  and  it  is  they,  and  they  alone,  who  hy  their  writiDgs, 
their  lectures,  their  speeches,  aod  their  conversation,  hare  so  far 
onlightened  the  people  as  at  length  to  produce  an  almost  general 
demand  for  the  repeal  of  those  mischievous  and  unjust  laws.  To  the 
Political  Economists  we  owe  the  reiazatton  of  our  abused  Navigation 
Laws.  To  them  we  owe  the  repeal  of  the  manifold  laws  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Combination  Laws.  To  them  we  owe  the  knowledge 
which  is  fast  pervading  the  community  respecting  a  secure  ouirency, 
.  .  .  The  Political  Economists  are  the  great  enlighteners  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  Look  at  their  works  .  .  .  and  see  if  they  hare  not  been 
pre-eminently  the  advocates  for  Increasing  the  knowledge  of  the 
working  classes  in  every  possible  way  ;  and  then  let  any  man  say,  if  he 
can,  that  they  have  not  been  as  pre-eminently  the  best  friends  of 
those  classes."  ^ 

Nor  is  all  the  practical  virtue  departed  from  their  writings. 
If  we  once  assume  with  J.  S.  Mill  that  the  institution  of 
private  property  has  not  yet  received  all  the  improvements  of 
which  it  is  capable,  and  that  it  is  best  to  try  the  effects  of  these 
improvements  before  resorting  to  the  experiment  of  Collectivism, 
tiien  Mill's  programme  of  practical  reform,  so  connected  and 
'  Qraham  Wallas,  L^t  ofPlaet,  p.  161. 
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BO  far-reaching,  shotild  still  commaQd  a  very  large  measure  of 
respect  among  all  those  who  desire  a  greater  equality  in  the 
means  of  aubsisteDce. 

The  close  acquaintance  shown  by  modem  economists  with 
the  beta  of  trade  has,  no  doabt,  earned  them  the  respect  of 
business  men ;  and  this,  in  &  country  so  distrustful  of  Utopias 
as  England,  should  make  for  power.  The  study  of  economic 
developments  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our  own  history 
takes  the  sharp  edge  off  the  razor  of  dogmatism,  unfitting  it 
for  the  cutting  of  Gordian  knots.  Our  economic  laws  are  stated 
with  reserrations;  which  make  them  lees  communicable,  lees 
portable,  and  consequently  less  powerful  Ever  since  Earl 
Horx  wrote  the  &jnou8  book  to  demonstrate  the  theory  of 
surplus  value  and  the  inevitable  increase  in  the  concentration 
of  capital,  a  kind  of  fatalism  has  laid  hold  upcm  socialistic 
economics. 

"  Centralization  of  the  means  of  prodnotion  and  Booislization  of 
labour  at  last  reach  a  point  when  they  become  incompatible  with 
their  capitalietio  integument.  This  integument  ia  burst  aHonder. 
The  knell  of  capitalist  property  Bonnda.  The  expropriator  is  ex- 
propriated." * 

Such  is  the  historical  doctrine  of  Qerman,  and,  it  may  he  added, 
of  English  social  democracy.  Now,  I  am  far  from  denying  that 
HQch  fatalism  as  this  may  have  its  value.  Fatalism  always 
promotes  patience,  and  the  social  democrats  in  Germany  have 
been  steadied  by  their  firm  belief  in  the  necessary  evolution 
of  capitahsm  in  communism  during  a  period  of  brutal  and 
onintelligent  persecution.  Their  fatalism  has  provided  an 
ansstiietic  and  suggested  a  remedy.  But  the  historical  doctrine 
upon  which  it  rwts  is  demonstrably  at  variance  with  facts, 
mnce  it  neglects  to  notice  that  the  alleged  law  of  concentration 
does  not  apply  to  agriculture  or  to  that  large  class  of  industries 
in  which  artistic  abilities  are  employed.  And,  further,  the 
fatalistic  temper  is  really  adverse  to  economic  advance.  If 
we  were  instructed  to  beset  the  great  historical  causeway,  to 
watch  for  the  leading  tendencies,  and  then,  as  they  debouch 
<  Mux,  CapUal,  I  pp.  788,  789. 
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upon  the  present,  to  capture  them  for  oar  own  purposes,  and 
to  lead  them  off  into  oar  own  dens,  there  would  be  aomethiug 
to  be  said  for  ihe  proceeding.  But  there  is  danger  that,  if  we 
trust  too  much  to  the  logic  of  events,  we  shall  forget  that  the 
logic  can  only  preserve  its  respectability  upon  the  presumption 
that  we  all  think  actively  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Byllogism.  The  devotees  of  history  have  always  been  only 
too  apt  to  consecrate  the  fact,  forgetting  that  the  fact  might 
have  been  otherwise  had  a  sufficient  number  of  people  wished 
to  make  it  sa  We  are  told  now  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
of  increasing  industrial  concentration.  This  is  the  tendency 
which  we  must  capture  in  the  interests  of  a  living  wage,  and 
which  we  must  develope.  The  present  writer  is  in  the  fullest 
sympathy  with  the  municipal  experiments  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  some  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  IJverpool  and  in 
Birmingham,  with  such  signal  success.  He  merely  wishes  to 
point  out  that  the  substitution  of  collective  property  for  private 
property  is  not  rendered  the  least  more  desirable  by  the  fact 
that  the  instruments  of  production  have,  in  an  increasing 
measure,  been  brought  under  collective  control  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  same  argument  would  have  proved,  fifty 
years  ago,  that  the  worst  excesses  of  capitalism  were  desirable; 
and,  indeed,  it  belongs  to  the  feeblest  type  of  intellectual 
poutivism.  It  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  fur  rejoinder  to  those 
who  maintain  that  collective  property  is  both  impossible  and 
uneconomic,  to  reply  that  it  exists  and  that  it  pays.  The  worst 
forms  of  private  capitalism  exist  and  pay  also,  and  the  appeal 
to  the  Zeitgeist  con  only  prove  that  a  measure  is  feasible,  never 
that  it  is  right 

We  are  told  that  industry  is  subject  to  a  law  of  increasing 
concentration.  Let  us  abandon,  then,  the  old  individnalistio 
remedies,  for  the  tides  of  the  trade  ocean  have  set  against  them. 
Does  not  the  Erfurt  programme  of  1891  give  over  the  State- 
supported  productive  associations  which  were  so  dear  to 
Ferdinand  Lassalle  7  Have  not  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb 
anathematized  productive  co-operation  in  the  footnotes  of  their 
penetrating   volumes?    What  are  the  prospects  of  leasehold 
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enfranchisement  ?  And  who  whispers  the  woni  of  peasant 
proprietorship  ?  Will  not  all  these  proposals  increase  the 
number  of  small  proprietors,  and  indefinitely  delay  the  rupture 
of  "  the  capitalistic  integument "  ? 

Now,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  large  question 
of  the  merits  of  Ckillactivism.  In  so  far  as  it  is  ui^ed  upon  the 
ground  that  it  will  secure  a  greater  amount  of  material  well- 
being  to  the  poor  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  it 
merits  serious  and  sympathetic  consideration.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  it  comes  to  us  with  an  introduction  of  this  sort: 
"  Co-operation  is  done  for ;  Co-operative  Societies  have  the 
management  of  a  mere  paltry  twelve  millions,  whereas  the 
municipalities  are  managing  three  hundred  millions.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  municipal  enterprise  is  spreading,  and  that  it  will 
spread,  and  that  it  will  lead  to  the  collective  control  of  indostry 
by  the  democracy.  Tou,  therefore,  who  are  sauntering  along  in 
your  tiny,  old-fashioned  Co-operative  diligence,  must  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  jump  into  our  brand-new  express  train.  It 
is  the  biggest  machine  going,  and  philanthropy,  like  the  Papacy, 
must  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  big  machines.  Besides,  is  not 
the  whole  course  of  history  clearly  prelusive  of  our  great  end  ? 
The  Arbeiter  programme  showed  that  ariBtocracy  had  given 
way  to  bourgeoisie,  and  that  bourgeoisie  was  fast  giving  way  to 
demociwy.  A  judge  who  was  called  upon  to  decide  a  point 
which  involved  the  property  of  married  womea  would  have 
read  Sir  Henry  Uaine  to  very  little  purpose  either  for  his  head 
or  his  heart,  if  he  did  not  jog  up  the  slow  historic  process  which 
leads  from  status  to  contract  What  is  the  use  oE  history  if  it 
does  not  provide  us  with  generalizations  1  What  is  the  use  of 
the  generalizations  if  we  cannot  employ  them,  and  accelerate 
the  process  by  which  the  rationality  of  the  world  is  expounded 
and  God's  ways  vindicated  to  man  ?  " 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  some  cogency  in  this  presentation 
of  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  if  one  agency  is  spending  three 
hundred  millions  and  another  is  only  spending  twelve  millions, 
the  first  will  either  have  produced  in  the  past,  or  will  be  produc' 
ing  in  the  present,  a  greater  number  of  utilities  than  the  second. 
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In  the  instftnce  cited  it  may  easily  be  shown  that  the  Co-opera- 
tire  movement  is  limited  by  the  poverty  of  (he  working-dasaes, 
and  by  various  technical  and  administrative  difficulties ;  and  the 
philanthropist  may  thus  be  led  to  the  belief  that  a  scheme  of 
dietribntive  or  prodnctive  association,  which  is  not  only  voluntary, 
bnt  which  is  at  present  strictly  limited  both  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  men  who  are  well  enough  off  to  join  it,  and  in  respect 
of  the  operations  which  it  is  competent  to  conduct,  most  neces- 
sarily be  deserving  of  less  encouragement  than  a  form  of  asso- 
ciation for  administrative  or  productive  purposes,  which  is  already 
widely  extended  and  in  command  of  large  funds,  which  is  alike 
compulsory  and  almost  omni-competent.  There  is  some  force  in 
the  contention  that  Co-operation  most  wait  until  the  position  of 
the  wage-earners  has  been  vastly  improved,  and  that  the  nuun 
instrument  to  that  improvement  must  be  found  in  ihe  munici- 
palities or  the  State.  But  I  deny  that  this  ai^ument,  the  cogency 
of  which  entirely  depends  upon  the  comparative  estimate  of  the 
economic  and  moral  possibilities  attaching  to  the  two  contrasted 
schemes,  gains  anything  from  the  garment  of  economic  fatalism 
in  which  it  is  ao  often  invested.  Fatalism  is  in  reality  but 
another  name  for  unintelligent  prophecy,  of  all  forms  of  human 
error,  as  Qeoi^  Eliot  told  ns,  the  most  gratuitous.  It  leads 
also  to  historical  blindness ;  and  there  is  a  danger  that  if  we  get 
the  CoUectivist  fatalism  firmly  encamped  in  our  brains,  we  shall 
be  dull  to  read  the  economic  signals.  Capital  is  concentrated 
in  America,  but  where  is  there  more  individualism  ?  Or  what 
signs  are  there  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  industrial  classes 
to  hand  over  the  instruments  of  production  to  the  municipality 
which  is  gagged  by  the  Boss  in  the  interests  of  the  corporations  ? 
Trade  Unionism  is  more  highly  organized  in  England,  and 
municipalities  have  been  remarkably  pure  ever  snce  the  Act  of 
1834.  Yet  the  Labour  Commission  was  enormously  impressed 
by  the  independence  and  the  individualism  of  the  English 
working-men,  and  the  statistics  of  the  Savings  banks  show  that 
they  do  not  disdain  interest.  It  may  be  true  that  businesses 
are  becoming  bigger,  and  that  the  Crewe  railway  works  manu- 
facture wooden  legs  as  well  as  rails  and  cushions,  bnt  is  capital 
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for  that  reason  accumnlated  in  fawer  hands  ?  To  Bay  that 
would  be  to  neglect  the  great  extension  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies, and  to  ignore  the  lesson  of  the  Liberator  crash,^  Bat 
the  important  thing  to  recognize  is  not  so  much  that  the  tenden- 
cies in  any  given  society  may  be  too  various  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  one  formula,  as  that  the  tendencies  themselves  may  be 
altered  by  human  wills.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
got  into  s  way  of  spelling  tendency  with  too  big  a  T,  and  man 
with  too  small  an  M.  If  four  or  five  really  accomplished  swindlers 
were  to  decamp  with  four  or  five  big  municipal  balances,  I 
suspect  tliat  the  tendency  towards  the  municipal  extension  of 
industry  might  receive  a  check  from  which  it  would  take  half  a 
century  to  recover.'  If  one  great  statesman  with  the  pushing 
power  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  intelligence  of  Mr.  Balfour  were 
to  set  to  work  to  read  the  Report  of  the  Gold  and  Silver  Com- 
mission of  1SS8,  and  then  were  to  preach  Professor  Marshall's 
gospel  of  symmetallism  to  the  bankers  of  England  (and  the 
congregation  would  be  a  small  one),  they  would  soon  enough 
persuade  the  British  public  of  the  merits  of  a  scientific  inter- 
national currency.  Begehot  told  us  long  ago  that  the  English 
people  was  a  deferential  people.  That  is  one  of  the  little  national 
tendencies  which  favour  the  Hero  and  the  Swindler,  who  are 
both  of  them  important  and  incalculable  forces  in  economics  and 
politics,  as  a  recent  laborious  but  uninspired  work  upon  France 
sufficiently  testifies.  In  any  case  the  cause  gains  nothing  by  its 
fatalistic  appendages.  Let  us  travel  not  whither  an  assumed 
historical  tendency,  hut  rather,  as  Plato  says,  "  whithersoever 
tiie  argument  may  lead." 

Herbert  A.  L.  Fisher. 

I  It  will  be  intereatiiig  in  thia  coDDectioD  to  see  wbftt  adrtutaga  ia  t&ksD  of 
Mr.  Ctuunbeilain'B  Bill  for  fKilitatiog  the  acqnidtion  of  house- property  by  the 
woifciDE-clasBW. 

■  One  of  the  sappreesed  postabtes  of  Political  Bconomj  hitherto  hu  been  that 
Society  is  hoMit  as  veil  u  competitive.  A  mont^raph  upon  tbe  economic  frictioa 
prodaced  by  swindles  migbt  be  extremely  valuable. 
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DEMOCRACY  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

IN  looking  back,  ae  an  old  New  Zealander,  at  the  political 
deyelopments  in  the  colony  during  the  past  ten  years,  the 
feature  of  the  sitoation  that  seems  to  impress  itself  most  vividly 
on  the  mind  is  the  contrast  between  the  anticipations  then 
entertuned  with  r^ard  to  the  new  policy,  alike  by  its  partisans 
and  by  its  opponents,  and  the  present  outcome  in  actual  fact. 
In  the  expectation,  on  the  one  hand,  not  only  of  the  landowners, 
but  also  of  a  great  part  of  the  business  commonity  then,  the 
wealthier  classes  in  a  body  were  about  to  be  handed  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  "  have-nots,"  to  be  despoiled  at  pleasure ; 
property  was  about  to  become  as  insecure  as  it  is  in  aoy  of  the 
most  turbulent  of  South  American  republics,  and  capital  waa 
about  to  seek  safety  by  flight  en  Tnasse  from  so  inhospitable 
a  region.  Yet,  of  course,  none  of  all  this,  nor  anything  ap- 
proaching to  it,  has  happened.  New  Zealand  is,  perhaps,  now 
as  steadily  prosperous  as  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions ; 
and  the  average  business  man  or  sheep-farmer  there  will  probably 
now  tell  yoa  that  it  does  not  seem  to  make  much  difference,  in 
the  long  run,  what  political  party  is  in  power  at  Wellington. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  devotees  of  the  new  policy  cannot  look 
hack,  I  should  think,  on  the  history  of  the  ten  years  during 
which  their  chosen  leaders  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
community  without  a  feeling  of  disillusionment.  It  will  take 
them,  probably,  something  of  an  effort  to  recall  their  own  mental 
attitude  in  the  early  ninetiea  The  House  of  Bepresentatives 
met  the  country  in  1891,  under  the  leadership  of  a  gentleman 
who  was  an  avowed  and  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  late  Henry 
Geoi^e,  The  gospel  of  Land  Nationalisation  was  continually 
on  his  lips,  and  on  those  of  many  of  his  followers.  What  edngle 
practical  step  can  they  point  to  which  has  been  achieved,  even 
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remotely,  in  the  direction  of  realizing  it  ?  The  party,  moreover, 
ware  possessed  with  the  idea  that  they  were  ahout  to  convert 
New  Zealand  into  a  countiy  where  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  were  to  be  definitely  and  triumphantly  solved. 
Such  evils  were  due,  they  held,  to  the  role  of  the  propertied 
classes,  whose  interests  were  boond  ap  with  the  mnch-denoonced 
competitive  system.  Now  that  power  was  transferred  to  the 
representatives  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  why,  th^  asked 
themselves,  should  such  blots  on  our  modem  civilization  be 
allowed  any  longer  to  remain  ?  They  were  determined  that,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  New  Zealand  was  concerned,  they  should  be 
at  once  and  for  ever  wiped  out;  and  they  entertuned  no  doubt 
as  to  the  power  df  their  Parliament  to  wipe  them  out  Under 
the  new  rigvms  New  Zealand  was  to  become  a  country  where 
"  unemployment "  should  no  longer  be  heard  of,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  where  abundance  of  &irly  paid  work  would  be  pro- 
vided for  every  <me  who  was  willing  to  accept  it.  So  completely 
were  they  carried  away  by  their  faith  in  the  proximate  advent 
of  their  millennium,  that  they  began  even  to  be  ambitious  of 
making  New  Zealand  their  poirLt  cCa/ppwi  in  the  world  for 
eSecting  the  elevation  of  the  human  race  generally.  Members 
of  the  popular  party  in  the  New  Zealand  House,  who  found 
themselves  in  Australia,  proclaimed  to  meetings  of  trade 
councils  there  the  steps  that  were  being  taken  in  their  own 
colony  to  do  away  with  capitalism  and  competiUon,  and  to 
provide  the  fair  living  wage;  not  only  for  all  the  working  men 
of  New  Zealand,  but  for  ^1  elsewhere  who  sought  the  hospitality 
of  its  shores ;  and  their  irrespon^ble  oratory  was  farther  endorsed 
by  an  official  communication  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Works 
in  Wellington.  The  New  Zealand  working  classes  have  had 
many  ups  and  downs  since  that  day.  Things  are  beginning, 
I  believe,  to  look  somewhat  brighter  with  them  now  than  they 
were  a  few  years  aga  In  1895,  when  I  left  the  colony,  so  far 
was  it  from  being  the  case  that  an  industrial  millennium  had 
then  been  brought  about,  that  wages  were  lower  than  they  had 
been  for,  at  any  rate,  thirty  years  previous,  and  work  of  every 
sort  was,  at  the  same  time,  more  difficult  to  obtain.     Soqiq  two 
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thonsand  persons,  do  donbt^  who  were  employed  on  Oovermnent 
roads  and  railways  were  receiving  better  wages  than  their 
efficient^  might  have  warranted ;  as  for  the  remainder  of  the 
working  classes,  the  times  they  were  passing  through  were  hard, 
and  the  Qovemment  was  neither  doing  anything  nor  attempting 
to  do  anything  to  mitigate  their  hardness. 

It  is  not  very  easy,  I  think,  for  an  observer,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  watch  the  course  of  English  politics  only,  to 
realize  fally  the  character  of  the  political  sitoation  in  New 
Zealand,  say  in  1891.  One  would  have  to  picture  to  himself 
a  House  of  Commons  in  which  the  recognized  leaders  of  both 
our  present  parties  had  either  not  attempted  to  obtain  seats,  or, 
having  attempted,  had  failed  in  obtaining  them ;  and  in  which 
the  administration  of  affairs  was  handed  over  to  a  Cabinet  con- 
sisting of  men  whose  shibboleths  and  whose  ideals  were  those 
of  Messrs.  Tillett  and  Keir  Hardie.  If  we  conceive  such  a 
Cabinet^  with  an  obedient  and  even  enthusiastic  majority  at 
their  back,  we  have  some  conception  of  the  sort  of  Cabinets  that 
ruled  in  New  Zealand  in  the  Partiamentfi  of  1891  and  1894. 
The  question,  then,  how  it  was  that  so  little  came  of  it  all,  is 
surely  one  that  at  least  presents  an  interesting  study  in  the 
psychology  of  nations.  On  the  one  hand,  the  fact  seems  to 
indicate  that,  in  English-speaking  communities,  property  and 
the  established  order  of  things  have  less  to  fear  from  even  the 
most  complete  triumph  of  a  popular  party  than  we  are  ordinarily 
inclined  to  anticipate.  On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  enter- 
tain unbounded  expectations  as  to  the  power  of  the  State  to 
remedy  human  ills,  and  to  effect  such  revolutions  in  human 
afiairs  as  would  be  involved  in  the  nationalization  of  the  land, 
or  in  doing  away  with  or  in  modifying  in  any  important  respect 
the  competitive  and  capitalistic  systems,  its  lesson  appears  to  be, 
that  when  all  visible  opposition  has  been  conquered,  the  battle, 
instead  of  being  won,  has  hardly  commenced.  When  the  task 
of  transmuting  theories  into  practical  measures  is  once  set  about, 
it  seems  that  impalpable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  insuperable 
obstacles  present  themselves,  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  further 
progress  in  the  coUectivist  direction  comes  to  a  stand  still,  rather 
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from  the  lack  of  inherent  motive  power  than  owing  to  any 
opposition  with  which  the  duuupions  of  Socialism  can  do 
battle. 

A  Btoiking  instance  of  the  contrast  between  anticipation  and 
events  between  proposals  and  performance,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  New  Zealand  Government's  dealings  with  the  land 
question.  The  land  question,  indeed,  it  most  be  said,  is  that  on 
which  more  than  on  any  other  Australaaiaa  politics  have  always 
hinged.  Thirty  years  ago,  the  guidance  of  afibirs  in  New 
Zealand  was  pretty  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  class  that 
might  be  called  its  aristocracy.  Wealth  and  position  were 
almost  as  necessary  then  for  the  attainment  of  a  seat  in  the 
locfd  Parhament  there,  as  they  are  in  the  Parliament  of  England 
today.  The  contrast  was  frequently  drawn  between  the  New 
Zealand  House  and  tiie  legislatures  of  the  other  Australasian 
colonies.  New  Zealanders  piqued  themselves  on  the  superiority, 
in  presence  and  in  demeanour,  which  their  legislative  assembly 
presented  when  compared  with  that  which  sat  in  Melbourne  or 
in  Sydney.  It  is  not  impossible  that  weaJth  and  position  would 
have  preserved  to  this  day  their  natural  leadership,  had  it  not 
been  tJie  case  that^  among  the  duties  of  the  legislatures,  pro- 
vincial and  general,  was  that  of  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  Crown.  It  was,  perhaps,  inevitable  that,  if  these  Crown  lands 
were  to  be  disposed  of  at  all,  they  should  pass  largely  into  the 
hands  of  the  legislators  and  their  friends,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  that  class  comprised  the  bulk  of  those  who  had  money  to 
invest ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  also  inevitable  that  the  land  laws 
should,  during  their  rigvme,  have  been  so  framed  and  ad- 
ministered as  to  facilitate  their  passing  into  their  hands  at 
prices  which  seemed  fairly  satisfactory  to  themselves.  The 
time,  however,  came,  and,  in  many  instances,  seemed  to  come 
very  soddenly,  when  these  fairly  satisfactory  prices  appeared,  as 
compared  with  existing  prices,  to  be  preposterously  insignificant. 
Properties,  it  might  be  thirty  thousand  acres  in  extent,  were 
seen  to  be  changing  hands  at  £2  per  acre  that  had  been  bought, 
only  a  year  or  two  previously,  from  the  provincial  authorities 
for  he.  per  acre  \  and  the  sentiment  gained  ground  that  the  New 
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Zealand  public  bad  been  defrauded  wholesale  by  those  in  whom 
they  had  reposed  their  trust.  In  this  condition  of  the  public 
mind  on  the  land  question  -we  have  the  key  to  the  New  Zealand 
revolution.  It  had  its  Philippe  !E^alit^  in  Sir  George  Qrey. 
The  spoliation  of  the  public  estate  by  the  squatters  was  the 
ceaseless  theme  of  his  eloquence  when  he  entered  on  his  career 
as  a  politician  in  the  seveoties.  Their  influence  in  the  State 
never  recovered  from  the  blows  he  then  dealt  them. 

The  main  aim  of  the  revolution  was  to  redress  this  wrong, 
to  some  extent  real  and  to  some  extent  imo^nary.  When 
Mr.  Henry  Geor^'s  book  appeared,  it  chimed  in  with  the  public 
sentiment.  Land  Nationalization  was  in  the  air,  and,  at  any 
rate  as  regards  its  preliminary  stage,  the  expropriation  of  the 
holders  of  large  estates,  it  seldom  failed  to  find  favour  at  the 
hustings.  In  1894  the  expropriation  proposals  got  the  length 
of  being  put  into  the  shape  of  a  Government  Bill  that  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  Bill  it  woold  have 
been  drastic  enough  for  a  Ledru  Rollin  or  a  Lotus  Blanc  It 
proposed  to  give  the  Minister  of  Lands  power  to  enter  on  any 
estate  he  pleased,  and  to  take  any  part  of  it  he  chose  at  hia  own 
price.  Had  it  been  put  through  and  administered  in  the  shape 
and  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed,  not  only  would  no 
freehold  have  been  safe,  but  no  mortgage  would  have  been  worth 
the  paper  it  was  written  on.  As  the  Qovemment  had  a  follow- 
ing of  about  fifty  in  a  House  of  about  seventy,  the  outlook  was 
serious.  In  the  face  of  the  &ct,  indeed,  that  such  a  proposal  got 
the  length  of  being  embodied  in  a  Government  measure,  it  cannot 
be  held  that  the  fears  entertained  Cor  the  security  of  property 
were  altogether  idle  and  groandless.  It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that,  in  running  the  gaxmtlet  of  the  House  itself— Government 
supporters  though  the  great  majority  were — the  Bill  had  an 
ordeal  to  pass  that  was  by  no  means  child's  play.  One  amend- 
ment after  another  had  to  be  accepted  by  the  Minister  in  charge, 
and  as  the  Bill  emerged  &om  Committee,  before  even  it  reached 
the  Upper  Honae,  it  hod  been  transformed  into  something  com- 
paratively innocuous.  In  the  first  place,  an  amendment  bad 
been  accepted  to  the  efiect  that,  if  any  part  of  an  estate  were 
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taken,  the  whole,  at  the  owner's  optiou,^  must  be  taken  also. 
This  did  away  with  the  poeeibility  of  the  eyes  being  picked  out 
of  estates,  and  the  comparatively  wortbleee  balance  being  left  on 
the  owners'  hands.  In  the  second  place,  instead  of  the  Minister 
being  in  a  position  to  buy  at  his  own  price,  an  assessment  board, 
80  constituted  as  to  he  independent  of  political  influence,  was 
appointed,  by  which,  in  the  last  event,  the  price  would  he  deter- 
mined. In  the  practical  working  of  the  Act,  the  opponents  of 
the  Government  have  had  occasion  to  criticize  them  rather  for 
having  used  it  to  purchase  the  properties  of  their  friends  and 
allies  at  fancy  prices,  than  for  having  used  it  to  terrorize  capital 
or  to  harass  political  antagonists. 

So  much  for  the  expropriation  aspect  of  the  Land  Nationaliza- 
tion scheme;  For  a  Qovemment,  however,  that  possessed  some 
millions  of  acres  of  waste  lands  suitable  for  settlement,  there 
waa  still  considerable  scope  for  bringing  into  operation  the  prin- 
ciples of  Land  Nationalization,  even  without  any  expropriation 
of  private  owners.  Mr.  Heniy  Qeorge,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  under 
some  misconception  or  misinformation,  refers  to  the  "  Ballance 
Act"  in  New  Zealand  as  one  which  does,  to  some  extent,  put 
into  practice  his  theories.  The  principle,  indeed,  of  so  disposing 
of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown  that,  in  the  future,  the  State 
should,  to  a  laige  extent  at  any  rate,  profit  by  the  "  unearned 
increment,"  is  one  for  which  in  itself  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said.  It  is  not  one,  however,  that  finds  itself  to-day  embodied 
in  the  New  Zealand  statutes.  Mr.  Ballaoee's  Land  Bill,  as 
brought  down,  no  doubt  provided  for  a  system  of  "  perpetual 
leases,"  with  periodical  resettlements,  as  in  India.  By  the  time 
that  it  became  law,  however,  the ,  provision  for  resettlements 
was  eliminated,  and  the  holder  of  a  "  perpetual  leetse  "  in  New 
Zealand  is  now  as  secure  of  his  "  unearned  increment "  as  is  the 
holder  of  a  Scotch  feu.  In  the  case  of  the  Village  Settlement 
lands — small  blocks  on  which  the  Government  proposed  to  locate 
the  unemployed,  granting  them  at  the  same  time  loans  for  the 
erection  of  their  houses  and  fencing, — a  clause,  in  the  statute 
dealing  with  the  matter,  providing  for  resettlements  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  actually  in  force.    The  village  settlers,  however. 
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agitated  ^[unst  it,  iu^:lng,  no  doubt  with  some  force,  that  the 
poor  man  ought  to  have  hia  land  granted  to  him  on  t&rmB  at 
least  as  favourable  as  those  on  which  his  richer  neighbours  held 
theirs.  It  was  to  no  one's  interest  to  contest  their  claim,  so  the 
Government'  made  little  difficulty  about  giving  way,  and  Uie 
village  settler's  allotment  now  is  practically  freehold. 

In  what  we  think  of  as  State  Socialism,  there  appear  to  be 
two  distinct  principles  involved ;  and,  coriously  enough,  we  find 
them  here  operating  in  direct  antagonism  to  each  other.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  is  the  principle  of  subordinating  the  interests 
of  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  the  commuuity ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  principle  of  doing  away  with  the  exist- 
ing system  of  competitive  rewards,  and  of  remunerating  the 
individual  in  accordance  with  his  needs,  rather  than  in  accord- 
ance with  his  capacity.  In  regard  to  the  first — ^the  subordina- 
tion of  individual  to  State  interests — the  history  of  New  Zealand 
politics  goes  to  indicate  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  at  any 
rate,  a  victorious  democracy,  instead  of  being  likely  to  push  it 
to  undesirable  lengths,  is  much  more  likely  unduly  to  ignore  it. 
It  is  a  paternal  Government,  like  that  of  India,  that  can  be 
trusted  to  pay  aa  adequate  d^^ree  of  regard  to  State  interests 
when  they  come  into  collision  wiUi  those  of  classes  or  individuals. 
The  ultimate  depositary  of  power  in  New  Zealand  is  now  the 
peasant  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  it  appears  impossible  to  them 
to  realize  to  themselves  the  idea  of  the  State  as  on  entity  which 
has  any  argent  claims  upon  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
troubles  and  the  merits  of  the  poor  and  the  pioneer  settler 
appeal  readily  to  their  sympathies.  If  it  can  be  pointed  out 
that  his  troubles  can  be  diminished  at  the  expense  of  the  land 
revenne  without  any  special  class  or  individual  suffering  injury, 
the  claims  of  the  State  seem  to  go  down  before  such  am  appeal 
with  very  little  show  of  resistance. 

The  other  socialist  principle,  on  the  contrary — that  of  remu- 
neration in  accordance  with  needs — seems  to  be  highly  efiective, 
for  a  time  at  any  rate,  in  moulding  the  policy  of  such  a  victorious 
democracy.  Id  New  Zealand  its  operation  was  conspicuous  in 
connection  with  both  the  laud  and  the  labour  questions.     In 
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regard  to  both,  however,  limitations  and  difficulties  soon  beg&n 
to  make  themselves  manifest. 

We  may  glance  at  it,  first,  in  its  bearing  on  the  land  policy. 
I  will  not,  however,  endeavour  to  initiate  my  readers  into  the 
mysteries  and  technicalities  of  a  colonial  waste-lands  system,  but 
will  confine  myeeU  to  giving  a  few  salient  facts  that  came  under 
my  own  observation  in  the  diutrict  where  I  resided — the  southern 
part  of  the  North  Island.  The  waste  lands  that  remained  to  be 
dealt  with  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  1890,.it  should  be  pre- 
mised, were  all  forest  lands.  The  open  land  had  long  ago  passed 
into  private  hands.  The  manner  in  which  blocks  of  fresh  waste 
lands  were  opened  up  for  sale  and  disposed  of  by  the  former 
Qovemment  had  die  merit,  at  any  rate,  of  being  simple  and 
business-like.  An  area  of,  say,  10,000  acres  would  be  fixed  on, 
and  would  then  be  divided  up  into  sections,  varying  in  size 
probably  from  100  to  600  acres.  Boada  would  be  laid  ont 
through  the  block,  and  the  main  roads  would  be  tonstmcted. 
A  day  would  then  be  notified  on  which  the  sections  would  be 
disposed  of  by  auction,  and  then  those  who  were  prepared  to  give 
most  for  the  land  would  get  it.  It  happened,  of  course,  in  some 
instances — no  doubt,  indeed,  in  many — ^that  a  sole  of  the  sort 
would  take  place  when  wool  was  high  in  price,  or  when  a  large 
amount  of  loan  money  was  being  expended,  and  when  land 
values,  in  consequence,  were  booming.  Subsequently,  when  the 
reaction  came,  many  of  the  settlers  would  be  found  inevitably 
to  have  paid  too  mnch  for  their  blocks,  and  to  have  landed  them- 
selves in  difiiculties.  To  the  initiators  of  the  new  policy,  such 
a  consummation  as  this  was  altogether  abhorrent  Their  first 
step,  accordingly,  was  to  do  away  with  all  sales  by  auction  of 
waste  lands.  The  system  which  was  largely  substituted  for  it 
was  what  was  called  the  "  special  settlement "  system.  Under 
it,  it  was  open  to  the  intending  settlers  to  form  themselves  into 
associations,  with  ordinarily  100  members  in  each,  and,  when 
thus  associated,  to  take  the  initiative  themselves  with  regard  to 
the  land  that  they  proposed  to  settle.  They  would  apply  for  a 
block,  perhaps,  of  10,000  acres,  to  be  divided  into  100  sections  of 
100  acres  each.  These  sections  would  all  bear  a  uniform  price. 
Vol.  IX. -No.  3.  x 
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and  always  a  very  moderate  one,  never  above  £1  per  acre,  to  be 
paid  up  in  instalme^te  exteoding  over  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  It  will  be  obvious  at  a  glance  tbat,  in  a  10,000-acre 
block,  some  of  the  100-acre  sections  woald  probably  be  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  others.  How,  then,  were  they  to  be 
apportioned  ?  The  apportionment  of  the  sections  was  left  to  the 
members  of  the  associations  themselves  to  carry  out,  and  their 
ordinary  method  was  to  put  the  numbers  in  a  hat  and  draw  for 
them.  I  have  one  particular  block — the  Tiraumea  block — in 
my  eye  while  writing,  but  many  others  were  dealt  with  qnite 
similarly.  In  the  case  of -the  Tiraumea  block,  the  association 
celebrated  the  occasion  of  drawing  for  the  sections  by  a  dinner, 
at  which,  though  not  a  member,  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
present.  The  drawing,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  a  scene  of 
considerable  excitement.  After  it  was  over,  the  fortunate 
holders  of  the  numbers  designating  the  sections  fronting  the 
Miinawatu  River,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Woodville 
railway  station,  received  the  good-natured  congratulations  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-members ;  and  well  they  might. 
They  had  secured,  without  any  sacrifice  whatever  to  themselves, 
beyond  the  payment  of  a  half-crown  entrance  fee,  properties 
salable  at  a  moment's  notice  for  at  least  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  apiece.  The  right  to  one  of  the  sections  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  sold  next  morning  for  £225,  and  the  rights  to  others, 
shortly  after,  for  even  larger  sums.  If  any  one  did  not  care 
to  go  on  paying  up  the  instalments  on  a  back  section,  he  had 
only  to  throw  it  up ;  but  even  the  worst  of  them  were  worth 
holding  on  to  in  any  case.  It  was  a  lottery  In  which  there  were 
all  prizes  of  more  or  less  value,  and  practically  no  blanks.  The 
Bubseqaent  history  of  the  block  is  interesting.  The  very  next 
day,  a  speculative  gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  town  had  his 
agont  buying  up  the  rights  of  the  intending  settlers  to  ten  of 
the  most  eligible  sections.  Within  a  few  months'  time  he  again 
had  sold  these  rights,  at  a  satisfactory  profit  to  himself,  to  the 
settler  who  now  holds  them,  and  who  had  to  pay  their  full 
value,  about  £7  per  acre,  for  them.  Other  portions  of  the 
block  were  subsequently  dealt  with  similarly.      Thus,  while 
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the  resoarcee  of  the  State  were  diaeipated  in  this  amazing 
manner,  the  altimate  occupiers  and  users  of  the  land  were  not 
in  the  least  benefited. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  to  get  one's  name  down  as 
member  o£  a  small-farm  association  might  mean,  if  one  had 
lack,  rnn-lfing  a  hondred  or  two  at  a  stroke,  or  perhaps  much 
more  if  one  was  prepared  to  hold  on  for  a  few  years,  there 
was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  run  on  smaU-farm  associations. 
To  succeed,  however,  in  making  money  by  getting  into  an 
association  which  was  worth  getting  into,  it  soon  appeared, 
required  special  qualities  and  special  opportanities,  just  as  much 
as  any  other  way  of  making  money  did.  The  first  thing  a 
settlers*  association  had  to  do  was  to  choose  an  eligible  block, 
and  that,  with  forest  land,  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  may 
seem.  The  next,  was  to  get  it  granted  by  the  central  authori- 
ties. Plainly  the  local  politician,  who  was  a  persona  grata  at 
Wellington,  and  who  had  access,  consequently,  to  the  earliest 
and  best  information,  would  present  himself  inevitably  as  the 
mtm  to  whose  advice  and  influence  all  whose  aspirations  lay 
in  that  direction  would  resort;  and  the  importance  of  the 
Radical  members  and  Radical  candidates  in  their  several  dis- 
tricts was  thos  at  once  enhanced  a  hundred  per  cent,  by  the 
initiation  of  the  new  policy, — and  this,  it  must  be  said,  without 
any  thought  of  a  corrupt  aim  originally  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  in  initiating  it  In  the  part  of  the  country  where 
I  resided  it  would  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  whole 
resources  of  the  land  revenue,  or  of  what  ought  to  have  been 
land  revenae,  were  practically  at  the  disposal  of  the  "  Liberals  " 
for  electioneering  purposes.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  always  when 
the  State  adopts  the  principle  of  making  concessions  to  one 
person  or  class  of  persons  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  to  all,  the  issue  is,  and  must  be,  political 
corruption  in  one  form  or  another.  There  lies  the  great 
difficulty  and  danger  that  besets  the  practical  application  of 
the  prindple  of  payment  in  accordance  with  needs,  rather  than 
in  accordance  witJi  capacity ;  and  it  forms  a  difficult}'  and  a 
danger  that,  I  think,  have  not  been  sufficiently  adverted  to. 
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There  is  a  party  in  the  London  County  Council  at  present 
who  are  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  poUcy  that  will  bring 
such  house  accommodation  as  is  now  worth  6s.  per  week  within 
the  reach  of  the  class  that  at  present  pays  only  Ss.  per  week 
for  it,  by  granting  the  difference  out  of  the  rates.  The 
question  is :  Will  they  anyhow  achieve  their  ohject  ?  New 
Zealand  experience  seems  to  give  an  answer  in  the  negative. 
In  the  first  instance,  no  douht,  the  artifiually  cheapened  houses 
might  be  granted  to  a  favoured  section  of  the  poorest  class; 
bat  we  may  be  certain  that  they  would  not  long  remain  in 
their  occupation.  A  six-shiUing-a-week  house  with  a  rent  of 
only  three  shillings  a  week,  and  with  practical  security  of 
tenure,  so  long  as  the  rent  was  paid,  would  soon  carry  a 
respectable  sum  as  goodwill.  These  sums  would  probably  be 
realized  immediately  in  almost  all  instances,  and  those  who 
bad  realized  them  would  next  set  about  endeavouring  to  secure 
another  similar  house,  and  to  realize  the  profit  similarly.  To 
effect  this,  they  would  inevitably  look  for  assistance  to  the 
municipal  politician  who  aspired  to  obtain  their  votes.  The 
dereliction  of  business  principles  in  such  matters  seems  calcu- 
lated inevitably  to  corrupt  both  electors  and  elected.  Every 
future  profit  has  a  present  value,  and,  if  the  State  or  the 
municipality  once  enters  on  the  coarse  of  giving  away  such 
future  profits,  it  seems  that  they  might  just  as  well  enter  on 
the  course  of  giving  away  their  actual  cash  in  hand. 

As  regards  the  new  labour  policy,  its  tendency  to  give  rise 
to  pohtical  corruption  was  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  was  that 
of  the  new  land  policy.  In  the  construction  of  Qovemment 
roods  and  railways  the  time-honoured  practice  of  calling  for 
tenders,  and  giving  the  work  to  the  man  who  offered  to  do 
it  on  the  tenns  most  profitable  to  the  State,  was  done  away 
with.  That  method,  it  was  said,  formed  part  of  the  old 
and  vicious  competitive  system,  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the 
new  "Liberalism"  to  abolish.  They  substituted  for  it  what 
they  called  the  system  of  "Co-operative  Works."  The  word 
"co-operative"  appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  mainly 
because  it  had  a  pleasant  sound  to  "  Liberal "  ears,  otherwise  its 
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appropriateness  is  not  apparent.  The  salient  features  of  the  new 
system  were  that,  in  the  construction  of  a  road  or  a  railway, 
instead  of  a  few  large  contracts  hebig  let,  a  large  number  of 
small  ones  were — a  change  that  might  or  might  not  be  desirable 
according  to  circumstances, — and  that,  further,  these  contracts, 
instead  of  being  let  to  the  lowest  tenderer,  as  was  osual 
formerly,  were  let  on  terms  fixed  by  the  engineer  in  charge 
— terms  which  were  intended  to  be.  such  as  would  aSbrd 
a  foir  living  wage  to  the  group  of,  perhaps,  ten  or  a 
dozen  workmen  who  took  the  job.  The  decision  as  to  what 
total  price  for  a  job  would  afibrd  a  ttur  living  w^e,  though 
left,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  local  engineer  to  deter- 
mine, was  subject  to  review  by  the  authorities  in  Welling- 
ton. Cases  were  of  continual  occurrence  in  which  work  was 
allotted  at  a  price  at  which  the  labourers  alleged  that  they 
could  not  make  fair  wages.  The  "  Liberal "  member  or  the 
"  Liberal "  candidate  was,  in  such  a  case,  of  course,  again  the 
man  to  be  applied  to ;  and  bis  influence  was,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  new  policy  at  any  rate,  ordinarily  sufficient  to  get  the 
decision  of  the  engineer  overruled,  and  a  higher  price  given 
for  tiie  work.  It  was  little  wonder,  in  such  circumstances, 
that,  when  the  elections  came  on,  a  block  vote  from  the 
"  Co-operative  Workers "  could,  without  fail,  be  depended  on 
by  Uie  "  Liberal "  side.  The  canvassers,  indeed,  of  the  other 
side  knew  always,  from  the  first,  that  it  was  not  worth  their 
while  to  go  near  them.  They  were,  as  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  remarked  in  the  House,  "the  Pnetorion  Quard  of 
the  Qovemment," 

The  worst  abuses  in  connection  with  the  system,  it  must  be 
stud,  were  showing  a  tendency  to  work  out  their  own  cure 
before  I  left  the  colony.  It  is  significant,  however,  to  notice 
how  and  at  what  cost  the  remedial  agencies  were  beginning 
to  operate.  The  original  aim  of  the  policy  was,  as  observed 
above,  to  solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and  unemployment, 
lb  was  the  practice,  accordingly,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send 
up  batches  of  men,  consisting  laigely  of  thriftless  ne'er-do-wells 
from  Wellington  or  Christchurch,  to  the  forest  districts,  and 
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to  set  them  to  work  there  on  the  coustnictioQ  o£  rocuia.  The 
result  was  that  the  settlers  found  the  winter  commg  upon 
them  with  no  roads  made  to  their  homesteads,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  saw  the  money,  that  ought  to  have  been  sufficient 
to  make  them,  spent  on  people  who,  in  many  cases,  passed 
most  of  it  on  immediately  to  the  neighbouring  publican.  The 
Government  thus  found  themselves  in  danger  of  seeing  the 
settlers'  vote  turned  gainst  them  in  a  body.  They  began  to 
perceive  that  the  only  way  of  preventing  their  "  co-operative 
works"  policy  from  becoming  absolutely  intolerable  to  the 
mass  of  the  thrifty  population,  was  by,  somehow  or  other, 
securing  the  performance  of  work  that  was  fairly  well  worth 
the  money  paid  for  it,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standard  of 
wages  in  the  country;  emd  this,  while  high  prices  continued 
to  be  the  rule,  could  only  be  effected  by  confining  the  employ- 
ment given  to  skilled  and  efficient  workmen.  The  practice  of 
sending  up  the  unemployed  from  the  cities  to  the  forest  districts 
was  certainly  speedily  discontinued,  and  such  road  work  as  there 
was  to  be  given  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  settlers  themselves 
and  their  sons.  The  original  conception  of  the  policy  was  thus 
practically  abandoned.  It  was  initiated  with  the  um  of  raising 
the  whole  level  of  wages  in  New  Zealand.  It  was  only  found 
possible  to  make  it  endurable  by  taking  the  existing  level  as 
something  that  was  fixed  ah  extra,  and  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  control,  and  by  accommodating  to  it,  aa  their 
standard,  the  terms  of  the  employment  which  they  were  in 
a  position  to  ^ve. 

William  Warband  Carlile. 
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OHBlSTlAN  SOCIAL  WORK  IN  DENMARK. 

TT  is  with  aome  hesitation  tliat  I  venture  to  deal  with  this 
'■  subject  in  the  Eoonmmc  Betnew.  To  most  English  readers 
my  small  native  conntry  is  almost  unknown,  and,  moreover,  the 
movement  I  am  going  to  describe  has  been  bo  recently  started 
that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  reanlta  Still,  it  may  not 
prove  oninteresting  to  explain  the  motives  leading  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Danish  Social  Union,  and  to  state  briefly  why  we  hope 
to  gain  some  influence  over  the  social  movements  in  Denmark. 
Even  if  the  readers  of  this  Review  derive  no  benefit  from  my 
artitde,  somehow  or  other  it  may  prove  beneficial  to  ourselves. 
If  I  succeed  in  stating  our  case  tolerably  well  I  feel  sure  it  will 
not  be  in  vain  to  apply  to  English  fellow-workers  for  advice, 
thus  increasing  my  debt  to  England  for  what  I  have  learnt  there 
with  r^ard  to  social  science  and  social  work. 

As  in  all  coimtries  in  the  civilized  part  of  the  world,  the  social 
evolution  in  Denmark  has  in  the  last  decenoiums  been  exceed- 
ingly rapid.  Modem  industry,  with  all  the  good  and  evil  that 
follows  it,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  handicrafts. 
Every  new  census  bears  witness  to  the  immense  speed  of  social 
evolution.  A  century  ago  Denmark  was  a  thinly  populated 
country,  with  much  waste  land,  commons  surrounding  the 
villages  and  large  tracts  of  heath.  The  division  of  labour  was 
very  slight,  and  most  of  the  towns  were  quite  insignificant,  with 
one  to  two  thousand  inhabitants  or  less.  All  this  is  quite 
altered,  commons  having  disappeared,  heaths  being  transformed 
into  ploughland  or  plantations,  and  the  town  population  in- 
creasing fast.  Copenhagen  with  ite  suburbs  has  now  alone 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants :  nearly  five 
times  as  many  as  a  hundred  years  ago. 

All    these  changes  have  of  course  altered  social  problems 
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altogether.  If  we  study  the  report  of  the  cenmis  o£  1787,  the 
last  one  of  the  past  centtuy,  we  shall  meet  with  a  commanity  as 
yet  hardly  touched  by  the  induabial  revolation  which  Arnold 
Toynbee  has  described  in  so  masterly  a  way. 

The  backbone  of  the  community  were  the  peasants,  each 
holding  on  an  average  about  a  hundred  acres.  Unlike  what 
took  place  in  England,  this  class  has  maintained  its  position 
during  centuries,  still  mustering  about  the  same  number  of 
bread-winners,  but  better  off  than  before.  The  peasants  were 
fettered  by  many  hard  restrictions  forcing  them  to  cultivate  the 
soil  after  old  unprofitable  customs ;  they  were  subject  to  aoecage 
and  exposed  to  ill-treatment  from  the  gentry,  though  their 
position  was  not  a  little  better  than  in  certain  ports  of  Germany. 
But  daring  the  last  decenniums  of  the  eighteenth  century  several 
important  reforms  were  carried  through  by  the  enlightened 
absolute  Qovemmeat  of  those  days.  The  happy  consequences  of 
these  reforms  were  an  immense  improvement  in  the  well-being 
of  the  peasants,  the  crops  growing  by  de$;rees  much  richer, 
and  so  supplying  food  to  a  much  denser  population  than  before. 
The  emancipation  of  the  peasants,  the  great  social  problem  of 
those  days,  thus  proved  a  brilliant  success. 

Still  dckrk  shadows  were  left.  Beneath  the  peasantry  was 
anotiier  class  of  sociefy — the  cottars  and  agricultural  labourers. 
This  class  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  much  less  numerous 
than  the  peasantry,  and  at  least  part  of  it  rather  well  off.  The 
prc^esa  of  agriculture  gave  rise  to  a  great  demand  for  labour, 
and  the  number  of  cottars  increased  considerably ;  in  1787  there 
were  only  two  breadwinners  of  this  class  to  every  three  peasants ; 
in  1890  there  were  no  less  than  five.  But  this  increasing  class 
derived  little  advantage  from  the  great  agricultural  progress. 
The  burdens  of  the  old  peasantry  were,  to  a  certfuu  d^ree, 
and  under  new  forms,  shifted  on  to  the  agricultural  labourers. 
Frequently  a  labourer  got  a  small  tenement  occupied  on  very 
short  notice,  and  with  the  obligation  to  work  for  the  proprietor ; 
sometimes  even  he  liad  to  meet  his  fellow-workers  two  or  three 
hours  before  sunrise  and  stay  at  work  till  two  or  three  hours 
after  sunset.     The  cottar  of  the  present  day  is  oflen  well  off. 
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By  means  of  the  co-operatdve  dairies — the  peculiarly  Daniali  form 
of  cooperation — and  a  most  intensive  tillage,  the  produce  of  a 
small  property  is  often  astonishing.  But  this  independency  of 
the  upper  class  of  cottars  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  poverty 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  with  no  land  or  only  a  small 
garden. 

There  is  thus,  in  the  agricttltoral  districts,  etill  room  for 
important  social  reforms,  very  little  having  hitherto  been  done 
for  the  poorest  class  of  society  there.  But  the  social  changee  in 
towns  and  cities  are  perhaps  still  more  striking.  The  artisan  or 
merchant  of  former  days  had  generally  a  very  small  business, 
and  it  appears  from  the  census  lists  (1787)  that  a  man  gradually 
rose  firom  apprentice  to  journeyman,  and  at  last  to  the  small  but 
independent  position  of  master.  In  the  commercial  class,  for  the 
age  of  twenty  to  thirty  years,  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many 
assistants  as  independent  tradesmen;  but  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  there  were  from  three  to  four  times  as  many 
employers  as  assistants,  and  among  the  older  men  it  is  a  mere 
exception  to  find  one  who  is  still  in  the  service  of  another. 
Between  the  employer  and  his  aasistants  there  could  hardly  be 
any  real  class  distinction. 

This  feature  of  the  urban  population  still  subsists  after  two 
generations.  So  late  as  in  1860  it  was  still  comparatively  easy 
for  a  journeyman  or  a  clerk  to  reach  an  independent  position. 
But  during  the  next  thirty  years  an  industrial  revolution  was 
taking  place.  In  Copenhagen  alone  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  working  men  in  the  industrial  class  was,  from  1860  to  1890, 
no  less  than  eleven  times  that  of  the  employers.  In  several 
trades  the  mediceval  features  are  still  left,  witJi  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  journeymen ;  but  in  others  the  great  workshops 
with  their  swarms  of  working  men  and  women  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  small  masters,  and  the  industrial  and  commercial 
class  has  consequently  been  divided  into  two  separate  classes — 
the  employers  and  the  employed,  with  very  few  chances  for  the 
latter  to  reach  the  independent  position  of  a  master. 

This  class  distinction  we  meet  everywhere.  The  foreigner 
who  visits  Copenhagen  and  is  pleased  with  its  promenades  and 
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mnseatoe,  seldom  entere  the  streets  where  the  working  men 
are  crowded  aa  in  one  district  in  the  saborbs  where  eight 
thousand  sools  occupy  four  thousand  roomsL  If  he  ventures 
on  an  inroad  into  such  a  street  he  will  in  vain  look  oat  for  the 
rags  and  dirt  of  a  Wbitechapel  population,  and  the  working  men 
he  meets  are  generally  decently  dressed ;  but  he  will  find  many 
public-houses  and  pawnbrokers,  and,  if  be  scales  the  dark  and 
ollen  sordid  steps  in  the  big  five-storeyed  houses,  he  will  in  each 
storey  find  several  doors  opening  to  the  common  staircase,  each 
leading  into  a  small  tenement  with  one  or  two  rooms  and  a 
small  kitchen.  There  are  in  Copenhagen  several  houses  with 
over  fifty  tenements  each.  These  ore  the  typical  booses  of  the 
working  men.  They  live  there  separated  fix>m  the  better-off 
classes,  and  every  new  step  forward  in  the  industrial  revolution 
or  evolution  leads  to  a  sharper  class  distinction,  to  more  crowd- 
ing of  human  beings  in  blocks  with  small  dark  tenements,  in 
proportion  as  it  diminishes  the  chances  for  the  working  man  of 
reaching  an  independent  position,  however  smalL 

As  in  all  other  countries,  the  Danish  working  man  has  tried 
to  improve  bis  position  by  association.  This  movement  has  to 
a  great  extent  derived  its  impulse  from  Qermany.  The  social 
democracy  of  Denmark  is  the  scholar  of  Karl  Marz.  The 
movement  was  started  in  1871,  and  soon  won  several  adherents 
in  the  working  class.  A  Danish  branch  of  the  International 
was  established,  with  sections  for  several  trades.  But  soon 
afterwards  the  revolutionaiy  agitation  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  leaders  gave  rise  to  a  prosecution.  Three  of  them  nrere 
sent  to  prison,  the  International  was  forbidden ;  and,  moreover, 
trade  depression  counteracted  the  movement.  But  from  I8S0 
it  got  a  fresh  start.  Sodalistic  theories  were  propagated  by 
influential  and,  to  some  extent,  well-managed  journals,  and  out 
of  the  sections  of  the  International  had  grown  powerful  trade 
unions  which  contributed  not  a  little  towards  improving  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  1898  there  were  945 
trade  unions,  with  about  70,000  members,  out  of  a  population 
of  2}  millions.  Socialistic  ideas  have  also  reached,  to  some 
extent,  the  agricultural  districta 
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OrigmaUj  the  main  aim  of  the  Socialistic  propaganda  was  the 
Socialistic  State,  bat  by  degrees  the  working  man  leamt  to  aim  at 
practical  reforms,  and  the  Social-democratic  party  has  been,  so  to 
say,  transformed  into  a  Radical  political  party,  which  in  each 
practical  reform  (as  the  diminution  of  Sunday  work,  the  protec- 
tion of  children  employed  in  factories,  or  employers'  liability 
in  case  of  accident)  sees  a  gain  for  the  working  class.  At  the 
same  time,  the  trade  unions  continue  their  work  for  improving 
wages,  and  lessening  working-hours.  In  the  country  Henry 
Geoi^'s  theories  have  won  ground. 

This  change  in  the  character  of  the  Social-democratic  move- 
ment renders  it  less  hopeless  to  think  of  a  conciliation  of 
hitherto  opposed  parties.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  reforms 
■at  which  all  benevolent  members  of  society  ought  to  aim.  I 
have  mentioned  the  condition  of  the  laboaring  classes  in  the 
coontry,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  cities.  These  are 
only  a  few  instances  ont  of  many.  There  may  still  be  a  difference 
between  the  more  conservative  and  the  more  radical  members 
of  society ;  but  this  is  a  difference  of  quantity,  not  of  quality. 
On  the  whole,  the  former  individualism  is  on  its  way  to  dis- 
appear in  Denmark,  as  in  most  other  coantries.  We  have  a 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  the  public  supporting  the  registered 
Friendly  Societies  with  something  like  a  million  crowns  a  year ; 
an  old-age  pension  system,  giving,  with  few  exceptions,  to  every 
poor  person  above  sixty  a  yearly  allowance  (altogether  four 
million  crowns'  yearly)  without  demanding  any  contribution 
from  him  in  return;  an  Employers'  Liability  Act;  and  the 
railways  are  to  a  great  extent  maD^;ed  by  the  Qovemment. 
Free  associations  spring  up  everywhere ;  co-operative  dturies,  as 
mentioned  above;  employers'  societies;  trusts  and  rings;  and 
working  men's  associations  in  great  variety. 

The  associative  principle  has  also  proved  valuable  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Copenhagen  has  a  powerful  Chorch-exten- 
aion  movement ;  there  are  energetic  committees  for  the  "  home 
mission,"  building  numeroos  mission-houses  all  over  the  country 
(not  to  speak  of  missions  to  the  heathen,  the  need  of  which  is 
'  Oire.  IS  crowns  =  £1. 
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beginning  to  be  understood).  On  the  whole,  there  has  of  late 
been  a  great  religions  revival  in  Denmark,  eapedaUy  in  the 
cormtry,  and  more  particularly  in  Jutland. 

Bnt  the  clasa-distinctiond,  and  the  atheistic  features  of  the 
original  Social-democratio  movement,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  reach  the  working  man  with  the  gospel,  especially  the  more 
compact  masses  of  working  men  in  factories  and  great  workshops. 
The  poor  are,  quite  naturally,  suspicious  of  the  better-off  classes. 
When  Socialistic  ideas  came  to  Denmark,  the  well-tO'do  people 
did  not  understand  them.  They  looked  upon  the  movement  as 
a  dangerous  revolutionary  agitation ;  but  they  were  not  aware 
that  the  movement  gradually  lost  this  character :  nor  did  they 
see  that  the  Socialistic  leaders  so  easily  became  popular  because 
there  were  really  many  just  complaints  on  the  paxt  of  the 
working  men,  for  which  the  leaders  found  expression.  Again, 
the  educated  classes  often  ignored  these  complaints,  simply  on 
account  of  their  being  supported  by  Socialistic  leadera  So  the 
Socialistic  movement  deepened  the  cleft  between  the  classes  of 
society,  which  was,  from  the  reasons  described  above,  in  itself 


The  Danish  clergy  generally  understood  these  matters  no 
better  than  other  members  of  the  educated  classes.  In  Copen- 
hagen, where  the  Socialistic  weapons  were  forged,  tiie  parishes 
had  gradually  grown  so  immensely  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
for  even  the  most  indefatigable  minister  to  perform  his  duty. 
Copenhagen  has  had  monstrous  parishes,  with  seventy  thousand 
inhabitants  aad  one  church  with  a  few  clergymen.  It  can  easily 
be  seen  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  clergyman  must 
confine  himself  to  performing  the  absolutely  necessary  duties 
of  the  Church — preaching,  christenings,  weddings,  etc. ;  but  the 
whole  mass  of  the  population  will  remain  unknown  by  him  and 
ignorant  of  him,  if  not  hostile  to  him  and  to  the  Church.  The 
clergyman  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  acquainted  with 
the  working  man,  his  wishes  and  complaints.  But  the  more 
difficult  it  is  for  the  cletgyman  to  win  bis  confidence  the  easier 
will  the  working  man  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  an  atheistic 
leader,  wlio  finds  frequent  and  welcome  opportunities  to  preach 
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hatred  and  mlstrost  towards  the  Church.  A  finghtfol  responsi- 
bility rests  on  the  shoulders  of  those  'who  governed  the  Church 
when  the  capital  began  to  grow,  for  not  having  built  a  sufficient 
number  of  churches  and  chapels,  nor,  on  the  whole,  having 
enabled  the  clergTmen  to  perforin  their  duties  rightly. 

As  I  have  mentioned  above,  there  is  now  a  strong  Church* 
extension  movement  in  Copenhagen — with  the  Bishop  of  Zealand 
for  leader, — though,  strange  to  say,  partly  opposed  by  the  clergy, 
too  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  shameful  conditions  under 
which  they  perform  their  duties  to  understand  how  necessary  it  in  ■ 
to  strengthen  the  Church.  Several  churches  have  been  built  of 
late,  and  vigorous  preachers  have  tried  to  bring  the  gospel  to 
the  masses.  And  it  frequently  appears  that  it  is  not  too  late. 
Many  poor  fantilies  have  been  won  for  the  gospel  who  were 
hitherto  full  of  suspicion;  but  wherever  a  great  number  of 
working  men  are  employed  in  a  factory,  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  gain  ground.  If  the  clergy  twenty  years  ago  were 
suspicions  of  the  working  men,  these  are  now  in  return 
suspicious  of  the  clergy. 

It  was,  therefore,  urgent  to  start  a  fresh  movement,  in  order 
to  remove,  if  possible,  some  of  this  distrust  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes.  The  committee  for  promoting  social  knowledge 
consists  of  seven  members — three  clergymen  and  four  laymen, 
one  of  the  latter  having  been  originally  a  working  man,  who  is 
now  acting  as  the  secretary  of  the  committee.  As  the  first  step, 
there  has  been  held,  during  the  autumn  of  189S,  a  series  of 
public  meetings  in  a  large  mission  hall — two  of  them  dealing 
with  Christian  Socialism  in  England,  two  with  the  life  and  work 
of  Karl  Marx  in  the  light  of  Christianity,  two  bearing  on  the 
duties  of  a  Christian  with  regard  to  the  social  question ;  whilst 
1  opened  the  meetings  with  a  lecture  on  the  evolution  of  society, 
and,  later  on,  delivered  another  lecture  on  "  Practical  Socialism." 
I  b^  leave  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  latter  lecture,  as  it  may 
to  a  certain  degree  explain  our  present  position. 

It  began  by  pointing  out  the  great  and  growing  distinction  of 
class,  and  the  distrust  necessarily  arising  from  it.  Nor  was 
this  discontent  quite  unfounded ;  too  often  the  first  effect  of  a 
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new  inTention,  which  might  have  been  a  blessing  to  mankind, 
was  to  throw  niunerous  working  men  ont  of  employmentk 

Very  often  charity  is  invoked  as  a  remedy  for  tiiese  evils. 
But  it  is  easily  seen  that,  however  necessary  charity  is,  with 
r^ard  to  all  outcasts  —  the  "indostrial  residuum"  —  it  will 
neither  be  sufficient  nor  suitable  as  a  social  remedy  among  the 
F^nlar  working  classes.  It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the 
bitterness  with  which  many  honest  working  men  look  on  charity. 
They  do  not  look  for  cka/riiy,  but  for  jusHee. 

Bat  if  this  be  the  case,  will  not  the  social  reforms  required 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  modem  society  be  bo  excessively 
difficult  tiiat  we  could  hardly  ever  think  of  solving  the  sooal 
question  ?  The  emancipation  of  the  peasanb-y  did  not  cost  a 
farthing,  but  rendered,  on  the  contrary,  the  peasants  and  the  gentry 
much  richer.  But  will  it  not  cost  immense  sums  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  modem  poor  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  even  now 
a  great  many  reforms  may  be  eadly  carried  through  without  any 
expense.  An  apprentice  or  a  clerk  in  a  grocer's  shop  will  often 
be  at  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  on  week-days,  and  five  to  six 
hours  on  Sundays,  the  "free"  competition  actually  forcing  the 
grocer  to  this  cruel  treatment  of  those  who  depend  on  him. 
An  Act,  shortening  the  working-hours  of  tiie  shopkeeper, 
would  at  once  give  thousands  a  great  improvement  in  their 
conditions  without  depriving  the  employers  of  a  single  customer. 
Just  the  same  experience  may  be  noticed  in  factories  and 
workshops.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  social  evolution  going  on 
which  needs  no  help — only  that  we  do  not  hinder  it  In  Danish 
agriculture  the  small  farm  at  present  competes  successfully  with 
the  large  one.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  farmer  with  a  thousand 
acres  to  get  proportionately  as  much  milk  as  a  cottar  with  five  or 
ten  acres.  The  former  has  to  pay  high  wages,  and  is  puzzled  by 
the  discontent  of  his  servanta  No  doubt  many  large  properties 
would  yield  much  more  if  they  were  divided  into  several  small 
ones,  thus  ^ving  the  increasing  population  fresh  opportunities 
of  independent  work. 

On  the  whole,  we  might,  for  the  present,  well  repeat  the  motto 
of  the   old   liberal   political    economists — Laisaez  faire,   laisa^ 
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aliffr.  Leave  society  alone,  do  not  hinder  it  in  its  growth  and 
evolation  towards  Socialism,  as  it  actually  does  now  grow.  In 
every  country  we  see  theae  Socialistic  phenomena.  Switzerland 
with  its  State  railways;  Qennany  and  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica,  with  their  Acts  against  adulterated  food  or  seed,  and 
the  employers  combining  in  trusts  or  syndicates,  forcing  each 
other  to  limit  their  prodaction  or  to  sell  at  certain  prices. 

The  educated  classes  in  Denmark  generaUy  make  no  objections 
to  all  this,  but  they  have  serious  objections  to  combinations  of 
working  men.  They  see  the  outrages  and  the  tyranny  which  are 
too  often  ezercusad  during  labour  conflicts,  but  they  will  not 
admit  that  the  working  men's  combiiiati(mB,  in  many  respects, 
have  been  a  great  boon  to  them.  We  only  need  to  look  at  the 
history  of  the  Ehiglish  trade  unions  with  their  different  stage 
from  warfare  to  peaceful  conciliation.  Especially  we  may,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  evolution  of  these  associations,  mention  the 
interesting  trade  combinations  so  lucidly  explained  by  M.r. 
K  J.  Smith  in  this  Review ;  the  peculiarity  of  this  movement 
being  that  of  the  employers  and  their  workinf[  men  acting 
tt^ther,  like  the  two  houses  of  a  parliament,  which  know  that 
they  must  come  to  an  agreement. 

The  consequence  of  all  these  trade  union  movements  may  bo 
a  growing  feeling  in  the  working  classes  of  the  trade  being  their 
property,  in  which  they  have  vested  interests,  as  when  the 
Birmingham  wire-workers  assert  that  the  trade  by  which  they 
live  is  their  "  property,  bought  by  certain  years  of  servitude."  * 
Even  this  is  one  of  the  Socialistic  features  of  the  present  era ; 
but  we  need  not  look  upon  it  with  regret.  As  the  peasant  of 
the  past  centuiy  could  easily  be  helped  by  merely  restoring  to 
him  his  property  in  the  land,  so,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  labourer  and  artisan.  If  this  view  of  the 
trade  as  the  working  man's  invisible  property  could  gain  the 
victory,  we  should  not  he  in  the  pitiful  need  of  deploring  a  great 
invention  for  its  throwing  working  men  out  of  employment,  bub 
we  should,  on  the  contrary,  hail  it  as  a  blessing,  giving  mankind 
better  conditions  of  labour.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Socialistic 
'  Webb,  Indttftrial  Dwaocracy,  vol.  iL,  p.  G61. 
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State  will  ever  be  realized,  nor  do  the  working;  men  themuelves 
probably  in  earnest  believe  in  it;  but,  no  doubt,  all  countries 
have  more  or  leas  left  Individualism  behind  them,  and  are,  at 
pi'csent,  every  year  approaching  the  Socialistic  ideals. 

And  if  now  this  evolotion  continues,  working  men  and 
employers,  each  organized  and  respecting  each  other,  and 
possibly  co-operating,  sodety  will  be  much  happier  than  in 
Conner  days,  and  much  of  the  present  dass-distrust  and  clans- 
distinction  will  of  itself  disappear.  Even  here  we  may  follow 
the  liberal  economists.  What  Maltbus  proposed  was,  among 
other  things,  a  great  school  reform,  giving  every  member  of  the 
nation  an  opportunity  of  gathering  knowledge.  Denmark  has 
had  a  popular  school  system  since  1814 ;  but  school  reforms  are 
still  much  needed,  giving  every  scholar,  poor  or  rich,  the  same 
chance  of  higher  education,  so  that  everybody  can  be  equally 
■  situated  in  the  competition  for  the  leading  positions  of  society. 
If  this  were  the  case,  class  distinctions  would  entirely  disappear. 
One  preliminary  result  of  our  meeiiogs  has  been  a  nearly 
endless  diacussioD  in  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
keep  an  eloquent  silence ;  but  others  have  grown  real  battle- 
fields of  social  discussion,  especially  one  representing  the 
Church  interests  {Kristdigt  Dagblad).  Signed  letters,  articles 
on  luxury  or  social  democracy,  etc,  give  us  even  too  many 
opportunities  for  trying  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
teaching  the  readers  to  look  on  the  working  man  with  sympathy, 
and  not  with  disgust.  By-and-by  we  shall,  I  feel  sure,  succeed  in 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  best  working  men.  But  even  if  we 
had  not  this  opportunity,  meetings  and  pamphlets,  small 
conferences,  etc.,  would  give  us  work  enough,  and,  I  hope,  enable 
us  by-and-by  to  gain  the  victory,  reaching  the  great  end  of  our 
wishes  to  fill  up  the  deep  cleft  of  our  small  community. 

I  fear  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  movement  more  like  on 
advocate  than  as  a  quiet  observer.  But  there  are  cases  where  it 
may  give  a  fuller  impression  of  a  movement  to  feel  a  human 
heart  beat  behind  it  than  to  follow  a  cool  vivisector's  lecture 
upon  it.  If  I  have  acted  the  part  of  the  latter  too  Uttle,  my 
only  excuse  is  that  my  heart  is  in  the  work. 

Hailald  Westeboaabd. 
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rpHERE  seems  a  curious  fatality  about  schemes  for  providing 
''-  Old  Age  Pensions,  which  prevents  their  course  from  running 
smooth  uiywhere,  except  it  be  in  a  diminutive  community  like 
Denmark,  whose  whole  population  barely  equals  that  of  half 
our  metropolis.  Germany  has  had  its  troubles  over  the  matter, 
and  appears  doomed  to  have  them  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
And  we  are  now  stm^ling  with  disappointment  after  dis- 
appointment, and  inquiry  ending  only  in  deadlock.  In  Germany 
the  Oovemment  had  the  power,  which  it  did  not  shrink  to  use, 
of  forcing  its  proposal  upon  an  unwilling  Parliament,  The 
rapidity  with  which  this  feat  was  accomplished  may  have  led 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  undertook  the  apostleship  of  the  same 
principle  in  this  coon^,  to  underrate  the  difficulties  likely  to 
block  hig  way.  Hopefully  he  began  by  describing  his  remedy 
as  "so  ^mple  that  any  one  could  understand  it."  He  is  now 
bound  to  admit  that  the  problem  "  presents  greater  difficulties 
than  he  anticipated."  There  is  no  need  to  insist  upon  this  point. 
It  is  conclusively  established  by  facta.  We  have  had  two 
official  inquiries,  and  a  third  is  now  in  progress.  A  whole 
legion  of  different  schemes  have  been  brought  forward — Ijord 
BoUischild's  Committee  had  more  than  a  hundred  before  it — every 
one  warranted  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  On  examina- 
tion every  one  has  broken  down.  Twice  has  official  ingenuity 
been  called  to  the  rescue,  to  provide  at  any  rate  something 
worthy  of  discussion.  However,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  scheme, 
no  less  than  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  has  been  rejected  as  useless  like 
the  rest.  One  can  understand  the  working  men,  for  whose 
benefit  the  proposals  were  intended,  losing  heart  and  ^declaring, 
as  they  have  done  through  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Master  of 
Vol.  IX.— No.  3.  t 
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one  of  their  great  Friendly  Societiea:  "Pat  not  your  trust  in 
legislators." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  professes  himself  still  hopeful  that  inquiry 
will  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  pnuiticable  method,  by  the 
gradual  elimination  of  "  impossible  "  schemes.  However,  seeing 
that  thus  fu  every  scheme  has  been  ruled  "  impossible,"  the 
prospect  of  success  on  these  lines  does  not  appear  particularly 
bright.  And  yet  everybody  seems  agreed  that  the  matter 
cannot  be  allowed  to  rest  where  it  is.  A  need,  an  evil,  has  been 
shown  to  exist.  And  once  exposed,  for  the  credit  of  the  country, 
it  is  bound  to  be  dealt  with. 

IVnitless  as  the  inquity  instituted  has  thus  far  proved,  thwe 
is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  trouble  bestowed  npon  it  will  be 
found  ultimately  wasted.  Though  we  have  not  yet  actually 
come  upon  the  philosopher's  stone,  we  have  at  ckny  rate  learnt 
where  not  to  look  for  it.  Let  us  briefly  glance  over  the  counse 
which  the  movement  has  time  far  run.  There  is  no  need  to  go 
more  than  twenty  years  back  to  Canon  Blackley's  first  pleadings. 
The  movement  assumed  its  present  importance  when  politicians 
took  hold  of  it.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  first  introduced  the 
subject  to  public  attention  in  this  country,  was  evidently  struck 
with  the  apparent  merits  of  the  German  law,  which  came  before 
U9  at  that  time  with  all  the  brilliant  commendation  of  an 
exceedingly  attractive  "  prospectus,"  as  yet  nncorrected  by 
experience.  Whatever  social  good  may  have  been  looked  for 
from  the  German  measure,  we  know  that  a  powerful  influence 
upon  working  men's  votes  was  likewise  expected,  and  that  that 
expectation  has  been  cruelly  disappointed.'  There  has  been 
disappointment  on  other  grounds  as  well.  The  measure  has  in 
practice  been  found  cumbrous  and  costly,  and  neither  employers 
nor  working  men  are  satisfied  with  it.  It  presses  with  tm- 
questionable  harshness  upon  both ;  and  since,  to  their  common 
r^ret,  it  cannot  be  repealed,  they  can  only  attempt  to  amend  it 
as  far  as  is  possible.    A  perpetual  discussion  respecting  its 

'  Od  this  point  and  other  points  connected  with  the  Qermon  me&aure  and  ita 
hiatoTj  and  remlta.  Bee  my  article  on  "  Old  Age  PeiuiODa  in  Practice  "  in  the 
CmiMiRponiry  Bevitw  of  Jvim,  18M. 
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amendment  has  been  in  progress  ever  Bince  it  was  passed, 
ealmmatimg  at  the  present  Ume  in  a  Government  proposal  for  a 
general  tinkering,  -which  Parliament  does  not  appear  inclined  to 
agree  to  in  a  hurry. 

However,  the  fondamental  idea  of  the  German  law  must  be 
allowed  to  be  consistent  and  lo^cal.  The  object  aimed  at  was 
to  shield  the  working  population,  applying  that  term  in  its 
widest  sense,  from  the  hardships  resulting  from  the  decay  of 
power  in  old  age — "age,"  again,  being  taken  in  the  widest 
sense.  Never  for  a  moment  did  the  authors  of  the  measure  fall 
into  the  error  and  injustice  of  understanding  by  "  age,"  merely 
the  attainment  of  a  particular  year  of  life.  It  was  the  effects  of 
age  that  they  wanted  to  provide  against,  not  its  mere  calendar 
value.  They  knew  perfectly  well  that  such  effects  show  them- 
selves at  different  times  in  different  trades,  and  as  affecting 
different  constitutions.  And  they  held  that  to  exclude  the 
prematurely  senile  of  fifty,  while  benefiting  the  hale  veteran  of 
seventy,  would  be  only  to  mock  the  working  population'  with  a 
&Ise  promise  of  redress.  From  the  very  outset  they  coupled 
with  "  old  age  "  (to  b^:in  in  any  case  at  seventy),  as  essentially 
its  equal,  "  invalidity,"  that  is,  disablement  from  causes  other 
than  accident  (which  is  independently  provided  for),  as  entitling 
to  a  pension.  And  "  disablement,"  after  mere  "  old  age  "  has 
found  a  steady  level,  is  now  rec(^|fnized  as  by  far  the  more  im- 
portant feature,  alike  to  the  workman  and  to  the  :commanity. 
It  is  answerable  at  present,  roughly  speaking,  for  one-half  the 
decay  recorded ;  very  much  more  in  industrial  centres,  and  appre- 
ciably less  only  in  very  sparsely  populated  agricultural  areas. 
In  Berlin  disablement  relief  compares  with  mere  old  age  relief 
as  12'6  with  8-3,  in  the  Hanse  towns  as  14*1  with  12*1,  in  Swalna 
as  29*8  with  16,  in  Baden  as  28*1  with  ld'3 ;  and  its  proportion 
is  stall  growing.  In  this  country,  so  far  more  densely  peopled 
and  more  generally  industrial,  disablement,  independent  of  old 
age,  would  surely  make  larger  calls  upon  the  public  purse  than 
old  age  disablement  taken  by  itself. 

So  much  for  the  kind  of  infirmity  dealt  with  U2ider  the 
Gennan  law.    Kow,  as  regards  the  amount  and  the  source  of  the 
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relief  to  be  administered,  faithful  to  its  asual  parsimony,  the 
Oerman  Parliament  fixed  the  rate  low — though  not  as  low, 
relatively,  as  would  appear  to  us  from  a  mere  statement  of  the 
actual  figure.  The  object  in  view  avowedly  was  not  to  provide 
su£Scient  to  keep  a  man  or  woman.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
law  allows  a  person  qualified  for  relief,  if  he  be  so  minded,  to  add 
to  his  old  age  benefit  by  voluntary  contributions.  Its  authors, 
moreover,  never  dreamt  of  throwing  the  entire  burden  upon 
the  tax-payer.  That  would  mean,  so  the  Qovemment  explicitly 
stated,  to  turn  the  intended  "industrial  insurance"  into  undis- 
guised "poor  relief" — a  transformation  which  it  particulurly 
desired  to  avoid.  In  its  opinion  such  transformation  would  be 
nnjust ;  it  would  pauperize  the  workman,  make  him  tmthxif ty, 
and  establish  in  national  finance  the  domination  of  the  purest 
socialism.  Its  object  was  to  keep  the  country  away  from 
socialism,  directly  to  stimulate  thrift,  aad  as  far  as  possible  to 
induce  the  working  men  to  provide  for  their  old  age  relief  out  of 
their  own  earnings.  That,  to  achieve  such  purpose,  compulsion 
appeared  indispensable,  is  due  entirely  to  the  peculiar  condition 
of  things  which  prevailed  in  Germany.  Had  it  been  posnhle, 
so  I  am  satisfied  from  what  leading  administrators  in  Germany 
told  me  in  1893,  the  Qovemment  would  have  made  the  measure, 
to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  it  is,  a  measure  of  working- 
men's  self-insurance.  I  ventured  to  point  out  how  admirably 
our  Friendly  Societies  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose. 
The"  reply  was :  "  We  have  scarcely  any  such  societies.  Our 
working  men  will  not  of  their  own  accord  provide  for  them- 
selves as  yours  da  We  wish  ihey  would."  This  statement  is 
not  wholly  accurate.  The  German  working  men  might  have 
provided  for  themselves,  just  as  ours  are  doing,  and  indeed 
showed  themselves  willing  to  do  sa  It  was  the  Qovemment 
which  deliberately  prevented  them.  Its  idea  vras  that  whatever 
is  done  in  the  country  must  emanate  from,  and  be  directed  by, 
the  State.  In  any  case,  in  respect  of  provident  action  among 
working  men,  the  ground  was  bare.  There  was  no  thrift,  no 
self-help  to  look  to  for  assistance ;  and,  if  anything  vras  to  be 
done  at  all,  it  had  to  be  done  by  compulsion.    I  am  quite  aware 
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that  smce  then  official  spokesmen  have  tried  to  justify  the 
compnlsory  method  as  being  alone  in  a  position  to  cover  the 
whole  ground.  Yolnntary  providence,  so  they  maintain,  is 
boand  to  leave  gaps.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does  compulsory. 
The  whole  argument  appears  to  me  an  after-thought. 

However  this  may  be,  the  Qerman  Qovemmeut  proceeded  in 
ite  own  way,  compelling  the  working  men  to  insure  themselves — 
that  is  the  ruling  idea — and  adding  a  small  fixed  contribution 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  only  hy  way  of  encouragement. 
That  contribution  never  varies,  however  much  a  man  may  add 
to  his  benefit  and  his  premium.  Moreover,  the  German  Qovem* 
ment  from  the  outset  recognized  a  fact  upon  which  considerable 
stress  was  laid  in  the  coarse  of  our  Poor  Law  Inquiry  of  1834, 
but  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  since,  namely,  that  the  increase 
ofw(n:king  men's  disablement  is  directly  traceable  to  the  growing 
exactions  of  expanding  and  hastening  industry.  It  therefore 
made  the  employer  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  the  workman. 
It  still  insists  very  emphatically  on  the  justice  of  this  condition, 
more  particularly  with  reference  to  trade  diseases,  which  Work- 
men's  Compensation  Acts  do  not  reach. 

Here  we  have  a  scheme,  faulty  it  may  be  in  application,  aocial- 
istic  in  respect  of  the  Government  subvention,  and  interfering 
with  Uberty  as  applying  compulsion,  but  at  any  rate  intelligible 
and  conustent,  providing  for  all  the  disablements  to  which  the 
workman  finds  himself  exposed,  and  making  the  basis  of  reUef 
workmen's  self-help  and  employers'  compensatory  coutribatton. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  was  struck  with  the  beauties  of  this  scheme. 
But,  in  bringing  it  over  to  England,  he  dropped  a  good  deal  of 
it  on  the  way.  He  left  out  altogether  disablement  before  a 
stated  age.  He  would  not  tax  the  employer.  Even  with  his 
measure  thus  lightened  he  found  that  our  British  workmen 
wonld  not  bend  to  compulsion  as  the  Germans  had  done ;  and 
accordingly  there  was  nothing  for  it  bat  to  abandon  the  scheme 
which  he  had  first  patched  up  so  as  to  leave  out  workmen's  con- 
tributions. In  the  end  he  contented  himself  with  the  mere 
enunciation  of  the  principle,  while  leaving  the  task  of  devising 
actual  measnres  to  others. 
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Snch  "others"  have  not  heen  wanting.  A  whole  host  of 
men  "with  ideas"  soon  pressed  forward,  each  advocating  his 
own  particular  scheme.  I  have  no  space  here  to  enter  into  the 
bewildering  details  of  these.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  all,  or 
nearly  all,  agree  in  maintaining  the  principle  that  the  scheme 
to  be  adopted  most  be  a  national  one,  the  money  coming  from 
the  tax-payers'  pocket,  the  administration  being  carried  out  by 
the  political  authorities  of  the  State.  They  all  agree,  further- 
more, in  fixing  only  very  moderate  allowances  for  the  poor  folk 
to  be  benefited,  which  in  truth  amount  to  mere  pittances.  They 
all  cut  ofi"  from  their  proposed  relieving  action  a  good  half  of  the 
distress  which  calls  for  help  by  limiting  the  right  to  pensions  to 
old  age  only — beginning  at  sixty-five  or  at  seventy.  But 
beyond  that  they  go  far  as  the  poles  asunder  in  contradictory 
proposals,  creating  a  hopeless  confusion  of  issues. 

One  of  the  common  features  just  noted  deserves  attention. 
Wbatever  be  the  line  pursued,  the  question  must  be  ultimately 
one  of  funds.  Accordingly  it  will  become  us  in  prudence  to 
consider  beforehand  to  what  burden  the  prindple  advocated 
would  ultimately  commit  us.  Evidently  the  present  limitation 
to  a  pittance  of  5^.  a  week  per  pension,  and  to  mere  old  age 
benefits,  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand  very  long.  Even  Mr. 
Booth's  £25,000,000  can  in  truth  bo  taken  only  as  a  portion — 
probably  a  small  portion — of  the  sum  which  common  justice  will 
in  the  end  absolutely  compel  the  country  to  provida  Therefore, 
whatever  method  we  adopt,  we  cannot  fiatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  anything  like  the  whole  bill  before  us.  Allow  for  disable- 
ment prior  to  the  age  fixed,  and  according  to  the  German  pre- 
cedent, Mr.  Booth's  £25,000,000  becomes  £50,000,00a  Allow 
for  lOfl.  pensions  instead  of  58. — last  February  at  Leeds  Mr. 
Booth  spoke  of  158.  and  25s.  as  not  excessive — and  that  figure 
will  have  to  be  doubled  once  more.  It  will  he  well  to  bear  this 
in  mind. 

Of  the  various  schemes  here  spoken  of,  that  of  Mr.  Charles 
Booth,  which  stands  entirely  by  Itself,  has  had  a  remarkable 
scenic  success.  It  electrified  people  by  its  stupendous  boldness, 
and  took  the  platform  by  storm.    The  scheme  is  now  practically 
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abeuidoned  by  its  own  author,  who  has  described  its  veiy  pivot 
point  as  "a  clumfly  device,"  and  reshaped  it  beyond  poasibiUty 
of  recognitJon.    However,  for  a  time  it  onqaestionably  held  the 
field,  and  thongh  known  to  be  utterly  "impossible"  by  reason 
o£  the  excessive  demands  which  it  made  upon  the  public  parse, 
it  attracted  not  a  few  people  by  its  apparently  democratic 
principle,  and  enlisted  a  whole  army  of  men  of  more  or  leas 
socialistic  views  as  ardent  and  active  advocates.    They  saw  at 
once  that  Mr.  Booth's  scheme  was  essentially  their  scheme.    By 
a  side  wind  it  promised  to  carry  their  craft  right  into  the  haven 
which  it  was  th^  ambition  to  reach.    Unquestionably  what 
Mr.  Booth  proposed  to  give  to  poor  people  was  "  poor  relief." 
He  knew  it,  and  practically  owned  it,  and  therefore  deserves 
recognition  above  others  who  paraded  their  benefactions  under 
a  deceiving  mask  of  thrift.    But  just  because  it  was  to  be  poor 
relief,  uid  would  therefore,  prvmd  facte,  be  humiliating,  he  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  it  into  a  shape  which  would,  indeed, 
leave  it  poor  relief  still,  hut  make  it  palatable.     And  he  tried  to 
do  this.    According  to  his  proposal,  because  one  fox  has  loet  his 
tail,  all  other  fozes'  (ails  must  likewise  be  cut  off.    The  pauper 
Hamlet  must  be  sent  to  a  country  where  all  men  are  paupers. 
Make  poor  relief  universal,  so  he  argued,  and  it  will  lose  its  in- 
vidiousncBS.     People  talk  of  "  levelling  np."     This  means  level- 
ling down  with  a  vengeance,  for  it  makes  every  one  do  that 
which  hitherto  everybody  has  thought  it  creditable  to  avoid, 
and  hides  a  splash  on  the  white  wall  by  punting  the  whde 
house  dirt  colour.    But  it  carries  oat  folly  the  socialist  prin- 
ciple.    Make  the  community  provide  a  maintenance  for  the 
aged  poor,  without  asking  for  anything  in  return.    The  yotmger 
disabled  will  have  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  then  the  un> 
employed — every  one,  in  fact ;  and  people  will  eventually  ea^ 
not,  as  St.  Paul  has  Uud  it  down,  because  they  have  worked, 
but  because  they  happen  to  have  been  bom  into  the  world. 

Mr.  Booth,  as  we  have  seen,  has  shrank  in  the  end  &om  the 
conclusions  to  which  his  scheme  plainly  pointed.  "  Financial 
reasons,"  so  he  states,  have  led  him  to  alter  his  proposal. 
"  tTniversality  "  has  now  given  place  to  discrimination ;  in  order 
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that  people  over  seventy  may  be  epared  the  iadigoity  of  poor 
relief,  younger  people  are  to  be  pasaed  in  shoals  through  (he 
workhouse — ^nearly  700,000  more  between  the  ages  of  edxty  and 
seventy  than  are  to  be  relieved  after  seventy  by  peneions ;  and 
in  the  teeth  of  the  "  levelling  "  principle  professed  to  recommend 
(he  measure  to  democrats,  a  hope  is  now  expressed  that,  to 
lighten  the  burden  upon  the  Stale,  the  richer  people  will  abstain 
from  claiming  their  pension.  That  would  obviously  bring  back 
the  "indignity"  in  a  greaUy  aggravated  form.  Beyond  this, 
Mr.  Booth  appears  to  commit  himself  to  the  carious  ai^oment 
that,  although  a  pension  at  sixty-five  is  hkely  to  present  itself, 
as  "too  far  off"  to  prove  attractive,  a  pension  at  seventy  is 
certd,in  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  thrift.  A  scheme  of 
this  sort  can  scarcely  be  taken  seriously.  One  coold  not  help 
admiring  Mr.  Booth's  original  proposal  It  was  "  magmficeDt," 
if  it  was  not  practical  finance.  After  it  the  present  milk  and 
water  proposal  seems  flat  and  vapid. 

Nearly  all  (he  other  schemes  advanced  are  essentially  eclectic 
and  discriminating.  Nobody  has  exposed  their  defects  with 
greater  clearness  than  Mr.  Booth.  Other  critics,  including  Lord 
iiothschild's  Committee,  have  been  equally  condemnatory.^  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  what  those  200  or  so  Boards  of 
Quardians  who  sent  replies  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  IJonel 
Holland's  Committee,  have  said  on  the  subject.  There  seems 
some  disinclination  to  publish  their  answers.  The  reply  pven 
by  the  Bradfield  Guardians,  which  has  been  made  public,  suggests 
a  reason  why.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  hear  what  the 
expert  advisers  of  the  Qovemment  have  said  on  this  score. 

The  argument  underlying  (he  principal  of  these  schemes  is 
this; — We  cannot  hope  to  give  State-paid  pensions  to  all,  or 
nearly  all,  old  men  and  women ;  neither  wonld  it  be  right  that 
we  should ;  our  sun  must  not  shine  on  the  just  and  (he  unjust ; 
accordingly  we  must  limit  our  pensions  to  "  the  deserving." 

■  See  also  Papert,  iuned  hj  the  Comiiuttee  on  Old  Age  PflDUOU,  Buckingh&m 
Street,  Strand;  Qeorge  King,  F.I.A.,  F.S.A.,  Old  Age  Peniioni,  published  by 
Laytons,  FaniDgdon  Street;  and  L.  C.  Alexander,  Induttrial  Stipentnnvaiion 
veniu  Pauper  Ptmimu,  P.  S.  King  and  Boa 
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There  are  few  who  will  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  this 
proposition,  which,  as  it  happens,  Mr.  Chamberlun  strongly 
endorses,  if  it  con  be  shown  that  it  can  be  properly  carried  out. 
But  who  are  "  the  deserving "  ?  The  integer  vitae,  acdertsqut 
purua,  the  poor  man  who  has  never  committed  a  misdeed,  and 
has  worked  honestly  and  honourably,  but  who  has  been 
prevented  from  laying  by  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  or  who 
has  lost  his  savings  in  one  of  those  unsound  Friendly  Societies 
about  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  the  other  day  ?  Ko :  that 
would  be  ideal,  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  under  a 
"  national "  scheme — and  "  national "  our  scheme  moat  be,  what- 
ever else  it  is  or  is  not  To  relieve  such  a  man  as  we  have 
imagined,  it  is  necessary  Utat  there  should  be  searching  eyes  and 
ears  on  the  spot.  These  can  be  procured  under  a  local  or  a 
provident  scheme,  but  under  a  national  scheme  we  must  adopt 
rough  and  ready  methods  of  discovery.  Like  true  Britons,  our 
friends  have  adopted  a  money  test.  Of  course  this  means :  give 
to  him  who  happens  at  the  critical  time  to  have  a  little  money, 
however  it  be  come  by ;  withhold  from  him  who  has  not  that 
little,  however  much  he  may  need  and  be  entitled  to  help — 
although  very  probably  he  is  made  to  pay  in  taxes  for  him  who 
receives.  That  is  one  of  the  evil  effects  which  we  aggravate  by 
adopting  a  national  scheme,  since,  basing  it  upon  taxes,  not  rates, 
we  lay  the  working  classes  under  a  heavier  contribution  for 
providing  the  funds.  Some  schemes  are  so  unfair  in  respect  of 
unequal  treatment  of  different  kinds  of  working  folk  that  a 
mere  glance  at  them  has  been  sufficient  to  condemn  them.  Some 
limit  the  thrift  to  be  endowed  to  one  particular  kind  of  pro- 
vidence only,  that  of  the  Friendly  Societies.  This  has  proved 
an  admirable  piece  of  tactics  for  rallying  to  the  standard  of  that 
scheme  all  the  weak-kneed  brethren  of  the  various  orders ;  but 
the  proposal  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  aim  professed.  For,  in  fact,  comparatively  few  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  find  their  way  into  the  workhonsa  There- 
fore the  proposal  which  professes  to  save  poor  folk  from  the 
workhouse  in  reality  only  helps  those  who  are  already  strong 
enough  to  keep  out,  and  leaves  those  who  are  not  to  unk 
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down  all  the  more  hopeleasly  into  pauperism.  The  proposal  is 
flagrantly  unjust  to  members  of  Co-operative  Societies,  Bailding 
Societies  and  depoBi{oFs  in  Savings  Banks,  who  are  just  as 
thrifty  as  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  are  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  lb  is  unjust  to  the  State  which,  in  being  made  to 
press  people  into  Friendly  Societies,  is  virtually  led  to  make 
itself  responsible  for  their  solvency.  It  involves  State  inter- 
ference with  the  afiairs  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  must  be 
&tal  to  their  educational  action,  and  also  a  most  difficult  com- 
pulaory  commutation  of  all  sickness  benefits  now  contracted  for 
beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five.  It  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
principle  on  which  Friendly  So4ueties  were  authorized  by  the 
State.  It  would  be  impolitio  and  wrong,  so  Mr.  Gladstone 
argued  at  the  time,  with  the  expressed  approval  of  the  whole 
House  of  CconmonSj  to  "  endow  "  or  subsidise  Friendly  Societies. 
All  that  the  State  could  legitimately  undertake  by  way  of 
encouragement  was  to  remit  certain  expenses,  by  reducing  the 
fee  for  registration,  and  giving  them  privileges  in  the  way  of 
nomination,  etc  Nearly  all  these  schemes  make  it  the  working- 
man's  interest  to  save  only  just  a  little  and  no  more.  They 
tempt  him  to  various  little  &ands,  such  as  telling  lies  about  his 
income,  or  doing  away  with  what  he  possesses  in  order  that  he 
may  become  sufficiently  poor ;  while  the  really  poor,  the  very 
man  whose  cause  the  authors  profess  to  have  at  heari;,  is  to  be 
left  pining  in  miseiy.  They  must  necessitate  a  troublesome  and 
costly  supervision,  periodical  inquiiy  into  the  pensioner's 
financial  condition,  lest  the  limit  of  income  in  earning  be  over- 
stepped. The  least  mischievous  of  these  schemes  creates  a 
second  relief  machinery  by  the  side  of  that  already  existing, 
which  must  mean  waste  of  money,  and  which  Ur.  J.  8.  Davy,  a 
Local  Government  inspector  of  twenty  years'  experience,  giving 
evidence  before  the  Cottage  Homes  Committee,  particularly 
denounced  as  a  "  main  fault." 

Not  one  of  all  these  measures  has  passed  muster.  What  is 
the  conclusion  which  we  must  draw  from  this  ?  Is  it  not  that, 
though  animated  with  the  best  desires,  we  have,  as  the  Americans 
would  say,  all  along  been  "  boring  with  the  wrong  tool "  ?    We 
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have  bied  to  encourage  tbrifb  by  pouring  into  it  that  poison 
which  destroys  thrift.  We  h&ve  been  ende&vouring  to  stamp 
out  poor  relief  by  practiEdng  it  <Sn  a  larger  scale,  by  re-introduc- 
ing that  baleful  system  of  wholesale  "  allowances,"  which  was 
declared  intolerable  in  1834.  We  have  called  relief  "  pensions," 
as  Antolycus  called  stealing  "  conveying,"  and  by  means  of  that 
re-christemng  we  fondly  flattered  ourselves  that  we  had  painted 
onr  blackamoor  white.  All  these  schemes  have  been  ruled  out 
of  court  because  they  fail  to  do  what  they  pretend,  and  threaten 
to  do  mischief  instead  of  good.  They  do  not  promise  to  help 
those  who  most  need  to  be  helped.  They  must  kill  thrift,  which 
absolutely  depends  upon  the  prospect  of  evil  or  of  good,  to 
reward  its  practice  or  pnnish  its  omission.  They  threaten  to 
perpetuate  separation  between  classes,  and  to  dry  up  the  spring 
of  those  kindly  influences  which  do  unquestionable  good  both 
to  those  who  give  and  to  those  who  receive. 

"  The  idea  of  a  claim  for  UDlversal  Old  Age  Pensions  from  the  State, 
once  pnt  into  our  people's  heads,  rondara  all  inculcation  of  each  man's 
duty  of  timely  self -provision  an  absolutely  hopeless  task." 

So  writes  Canon  Blackley. 

"  We  have,  in  oar  Poor  Law,  three  hundred  years'  experience  to 
prove  that  ae  soon  as  the  community  is  taxed  to  provide  what  the 
individual  ought  to  do  as  a  Christian  duty,  the  individual  pays  his  tax 
and  washes  his  hands  and  his  conscience  henceforth  of  the  whole 
concern,  and  settles  down  to  his  selfishness  in  total  and  sublime  forget- 
fulnesa  of  love  and  life  and  neighbourly  duty."   ' 

So  wrote  Edward  Thring. 

"All  attempts  by  the  State  to  relieve  poverty  by  supplementing 
inadequate  incomes  must  fail,"  so  declared  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
of  1834 ;  "  the  onlj/  hope  for  the  future  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
impTovemetU  of  eanting  power  in  the  labouring  clatses  and  their  own 
greater  love  of  independence  and  tente  of  respantibUity." 

Then,  if  all  these  proposals  have  failed,  there  may  be  others 
which  will  aceompUsh  at  any  rate  something.  Ought  we  not 
to  try  them  ?  Surely  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and 
advance  of  some  kind  is  better  than  a  deadlock. 
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Let  us  coaeider,  first,  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  accomplish. 
Avowedly  we  want  to  provide  sufficient  and  "h<monrahle" 
maintenance  for  those  who,  through  no  iaxit  of  tiieir  own,  find 
themselves,  through  the  decay  of  their  power  to  earn,  in  poverty 
or  indigence.  We  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  nomher  of  sncfa 
people ;  rather,  for  their  own  sake,  do  we  wish  to  diminish  it. 
For  in  any  case  independence  should  be  preferable  even  to 
luzurioos  dependence.  We  do  not  want  to  make  things  particu- 
larly comfortable  for  the  drunkard  or  the  ne'er-do-weel,  or  to 
assist  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  provide  for  themselvee. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  stint  our  benefaction 
where  it  is  really  du&  We  shall  fully  accept  the  principle 
which  appealed  to  Lord  Althorp  when  introducing  his  Poor 
Law  BUI  of  1834  :— 

"As  long  as  we  are  aocessible,  not  onl;  to  the  feelinga  of  religion, 
but  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  wo  must  be  convinced  that  the  support 
of  those  who  are  reall;  helplesa  and  reaU;f  nnablc  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, is  not  only  justifiable,  bat  a  sacred  duty  imposed  on  those  who 
have  the  ability  to  assist." 

Within  these  limits  the  community,  in  its  local  or  its  national 
sense,  vrill  not  grudge  to  help.  But  Z  presume  that  we  should 
take  into  account  the  efiect  which  the  help  given  is  likely  to 
produce  upon  those  who  will  be  entitled  to  receive  it,  so  as  not 
to  do  mischief  under  the  guise  of  doing  good. 

Well,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  distress  to  be  dealt  vrith.  On  this  head  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  statements  have  been  circulated  which  are 
not  quite  consistent  with  the  truth.  "  One  in  three,"  "  three  in 
seven,"  "  one  in  two  persons  over  sixty-five,"  have  been  declared 
to  be  paupers.  And  indigence  among  the  old  is  affirmed  to  be 
alarmingly  on  the  increase.  The  statistics  given  are  wrong. 
They  are  based  upon  an  all-year  count,  taken  in  1891-1892,  in 
which,  to  quote  one  only  out  of  many  instances  of  the  same 
type,  a  poor  pauper  who  walked  from  London  to  York,  and  put 
up  on  the  journey  in  twenty  different  workhouses,  is  counted  as 
twenty  paupers.  The  one-day  count,  taken  on  January  1, 1892, 
shows,  among  people  of  sixty-five  and  upwards,  only  19 '6  per 
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cent — lesB  than  one  in  five — to  be  panpera.  And  probably  even 
that  figure  is  ezceauve.'  And  the  assertion  that  old-age  indi- 
gence is  increasing  is  altogether  at  variance  with  facts.  Our 
present  old-age  indigence  is  a  bequest  from  a  time  when  Friendly 
Societies,  Building  Societies,  Co-operative  Societies,  Savings 
Banks,  and  other  thrift  institutions,  now  answerable  for  more 
than  £220,000,000  of  working  folks'  deposits,  were  not,  or  were 
only  in  their  infancy ;  when  popalar  education  did  not  exist ; 
when  wages  were  low ;  when  more  than  £1,600,000  in  school 
pence  had  not  yet  been  remitted  to  the  poor.  Steadily  those 
infiaences  for  good  have  bad  and  are  still  having  their  beneficent 
effect.  The  working-classes  are  now  much  better  off,  better 
instmcted,  more  capable  of  remunerative  work,  and  have  con- 
siderable accmnulations  of  capital.  Their  money  also  goes  much 
further.  Therefore  there  is  sure  to  be  a  decrease  of  paupers.  We 
know  that  in  1871  there  were  21  paupers  over  sixty  to  every 
100  of  the  population  over  sixty,  and  that  by  1881  the  propor- 
tion had  declined  to  15,  by  1891  to  la  From  1870  to  1897  the 
proportion  of  paupers  generally  in  the  population  had  dwindled 
from  47 '7  to  23'6  per  1000.  It  would  be  odd  if  concurrently  the 
proportaoa  of  aged  paupers  had  increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
we  know  that  in  certain  unions  just  the  .contraiy  has  taken 
place.  Thus  in  the  Bradfield  Union  pauperism  above  sixty-five 
has  declined,  between  1871  and  1898,  from  72  indoor  and  299 
outdoor — S71  in  all — to  44  indoor  and  10  outdoor — or  54  in  all. 
And  every  one  who  is  in  contact  with  workhouses.  Friendly 
Societies,  Co-operative  institutions,  and  the  like,  is  aware  that 
this  instance  does  not  stand  by  itself ;  old-age  indigence  is  less 
now  than  it  used  to  be,  and  aa  the  effects  of  thrift  make  them- 
selves more  and  more  felt,  it  is  bound  stUl  further  to  decrease. 
Therefore  we  have  by  no  means  to  grapple  with  a  hope* 
lesaly  vast    problem   which   requires   the   adoption  of    heroic 

■  There  vere  in  Bng^d  luid  Wales  1,372,601  penwns  over  65.  01  these,  63,352, 
or  4-6  per  cent,  vera  in  workhonses,  and  20S,045,  or  li-9  per  cent,  were  receiving 
out-door  relief.  There  were,  thus,  in  all,  iTitlutive  of  thote  receiving  medical  reli^ 
only,  268,397,  or  19'6  per  cent.  The  census  was  taken  in  midwinter,  when  the 
rdief  Itrts  are  considerably  beavier  than  in  rammer.  The  Bgaie  therefore  repre- 
lenta  not  ao  average,  but  the  m 
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measnrea.  Oar  hambler  methods  are  coping  succeaafully  'with 
the  eviL 

In  the  next  phice  it  may  be  reaaonable  to  ask :  Why  should 
we  resort  to  heroic  methods  at  all  ?  Why  mnst  the  evil  be  dealt 
with  in  a  wholesale,  undiscriminating  manner,  by  a  national 
scheme  1  That  promises,  indeed,  to  insore  one  advantage  of 
which  not  much  has  been  said  on  platforms ;  it  would  equalize 
burdena  It  is  quite  true  that  in  Qermany,  where  the  scheme 
adopted  is  national  in  t^pUcation,  but  at  the  same  time  advisedly 
provincial  in  incidence,  some  provinces  are  distinctly  over- 
burdened in  comparison  with  others.  However,  it  is  just  the 
national  character  of  the  scheme  which  directly  causes  this  in- 
equality. The  pensioner  is  paid  for  by  the  province  in  which  be 
lives,  no  matter  where  he  has  contracted  his  infirmity.  So  the 
East  Prussian  goes  to  Berlin,  where  wages  are  high,  to  wear 
out  his  powers ;  and  when  they  are  worn  out,  returns  to  East 
Prussia,  where  living  is  cheap,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  pension. 
East  Prussia  is  made  to  pay  for  what  Berlin  has  depreciated. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  balance  of  argument  is  strongly  against 
a  national  scheme,  which  fails  of  all  power  of  discrimination, 
and  is  held  to  require  £25,000,000  per  annum,  plus  heavy  adminis- 
tration expenses,  to  reUeve  268,897  old  people.  It  is,  as  the 
Royal  Cconmission  of  1831  declared,"objectionable  in  principle;" 
extravagant,  since  "  in  time  the  vigilance  and  economy  unstimu- 
lated by  any  private  interest  would  be  relaxed ; "  and  immoral, 
because  "  candidates  for  political  power  would  bid  for  popularity 
by  promising  to  be  good  to  the  poor." 

"If  a  national  system  had  been  adopted  100  years  ago,"  so  the 
Commission  stated, "  it  is  probable  that  our  present  situation  would 
have  been  worse,  that  the  mischief  would  have  been  still  more  general, 
and  the  remedy  atill  more  difficolt." 

Id  kindred  matters — thrift,  co-operation  and  the  like — ^we 
have  learnt  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  we  should  build 
up  from  the  bottom  to  the  top :  arouse  local  vigilance,  a  local 
sense  of  responsibility.  That  is  why  Mr.  Plunket's  judicious 
action  in  Ireland  has  succeeded,  and  the  late  Lord  Winchilsea's 
kindred  scheme  in  England  has  practically  failed.    In  Qennany, 
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in  this  very  matter,  people  of  all  classes  and  ways  of  thinking 
have  discovered  what  a  huge  mistake  it  waa  to  begin  with  the 
nation  and  try  afterwards  to  go  down  to  the  parish.'  That  is 
accoontable  for  much  of  the  mischief  which  has  actually  resulted. 
Now  the  general  cry  is  for  "  decentralization."  Count  Fosadowsky 
urges  it  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  and  Herr  Eugen  Richter 
echoes  it  on  behalf  of  the  most  Badical  Opposition,  The 
national  scheme  is  to  be  cut  into  parts,  down  to  the  very  paxish. 
Eveiy  parish  is  henceforth  to  have  its  own  office,  in  order 
that  relief  may  be  vigilantly  controlled  and  discriminatingly 
administered. 

Now  let  US  see  what  instruments  we  have  to  hand,  vrithout 
calling  for  the  panoply  of  the  State,  to  grapple  with  this 
problem.  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  the  Germans  to  be  right  in 
insisting  that  a  portion  of  the  burden  should  be  Ifud  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  employer.  It  is  altogether  wrong  to  contend 
that  the  aged  working  folk  have  "  laboured  for  the  State,"  and 
are  therefore  entitled  to  State  pensions  like  soMieta  But  much 
of  the  disablement  to  be  relieved  is  the  direct  result  of  certain 
employments,  and  in  such  cases  the  employment  should  bear  a 
share  of  the  burden.  Although  theorists  are  silent  on  this  point, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  laj^  employers,  such  as 
Railway  Companies,  are  in  fin  increasing  degree  realizing  their 
duty  and  making  the  desired  provision.  And  though  the  benefit 
offered  may  appear  "too  far  off"  to  have  a  sensible  efiect  on 
those  who  are  to  profit  by  it,  there  are  means  at  our  disposal — 
such  as  the  late  A.  de  Coorcy  first  made  known — for  bring- 
ing it  nearer  to  the  eye;  and  in  any  case  it  is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  appreciated.*    Sach  "deferred  pay"  does  not 

>  Undei  the  de  Cduti^  scheme,  vhich  baa  become  ver;  general  in  Fnuice,  and 
is,  in  an  adapted  form,  now  pmctued  b^  some  muuidpol  corporations,  includlDg 
those  ol  loan  and  Soissons,  a  portion  of  the  profits  earned  is  set  apart  each  year 
and  distributed,  in  a  ratio  settled  beforehand,  among  the  emplajees.  It  i»  to  all 
porpotes  a  savings  deposit,  of  the  omoant  of  vrhich  each  emplojee  is  advised.  But 
it  only  becomes  the  employee's  own  aft«r  a  stated  term  of  service,  the  attainment 
of  which  need  not  aynchTOoize  with  retirement.  Not  a  few  men  draw  both  salary 
and  interest  from  their  deposit,  which  is  as  a  rale  converted  into  a  pension.  It  it 
in  many  casee  made  avmlable  for  widows  and  orphans.  This  scheme  has  now 
become  general,  practically  in  all  co-operative  prodoctive  sodeties  In  France. 
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necessarily  mean  a  reduction  of  wages.  Somehow  the  "maxi- 
mum wage "  contended  for  by  employers  manages  to  rise  with 
wonderful  resiliency  under  the  effect  of  pressure.  Old  age, 
accident  and  sick  insurance  have  not  bwered  it  in  Germany ; 
rather  has  it  risen  concurrently  with  their  imposition.  Our  own 
agricultural  employers  found,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Poor 
Law  of  1834,  that  in  spite  of  a  grave  agricultural  depression 
accompanying  the  subsec|;uent  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they 
could  well  afford  to  pay  substantially  better  wages  than  that 
starvation  rate  which  was  general  under  the  demoralizing  system 
of  "  allowances."  In  the  present  case  more  pay  is  asked  only  in 
return  for  more  value  given,  thoQgh  without  additional  effort. 
For  a  man's  continuous  service  is  worth  more  to  his  old  employer, 
while  at  the  same  time  probably  less  wearing  to  himself,  thfui  the 
same.labouT  carried  about  from  workshop  to  workshop.  Here, 
accordingly,  is  a  means  of  increasing  the  value  of  labour  without 
any  addition  of  effort,  to  which  working  men  certainly  have  no 
interest  in  closing  their  eyes. 

So  much  for  our  British  counterpart  to  the  Gorman  levy  on 
employers.  However,  the  munstay  of  working  m^s  Old  Age 
maintenance  should  manifestly  be  sought,  and  songht  more  and 
more,  in  self-help.  That  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  line 
deliberately  followed  by  working  men  themsBlvse,  in  a  series  of 
efforts  at  self-raising,  which  has  been  crowned  with  magnificent 
success.  Moreover,  it  is  feudalism  and  not  democracy  to  assign 
a  place  of  dependence  upon  others  to  working  men.  The  demo- 
cratic ideal  is  to  break  down  barriers  between  classes,  and  to 
make  the  working  man  his  wealthier  neighbour's  equal  in  every 
respect — poasessing  equal  independence,  selling  his  wares  (that 
is,  his  labour)  with  the  same  freedom  and  for  the  best  possible 
price,  and  providing  for  himself  in  the  same  independent  way. 
There  are  people,  it  is  true,  who  will  have  it  that  such  self-help 
is  at  present  imposable.  Bat  what  they  affirm  to  be  "  impossible  " 
has  actually  been  done,  and  done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  all  over 
Great  Britain,  and  is  being  done  more  effectually  from  day  to 
day.  What  means  that  £220,000,000  or  more  of  working  men's 
money  laid  up  in  various  thrift  institutions,  still  growing  so 
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rapidly  as  to  cause  the  Chancellor  o£  the  Exchequer  seriona 
embatrassment  ? 

"Why,  BiTB,"  said  the  Presideotof  the  laat  Co-operative  Congreas, 
Mr.  F.  Uardero,  "we  have  been  solving  the  problem  of  pensions  for 
maoy  years  past,  aed  the  world  will  never  know  bow  many  thousands 
have  enjoyed  the  pensions  ander  our  co-operative  scheme." 

Some  members  of  Friendly  Societies  have  been  led  astray  by 
the  promise  of  a  State-subaidy  temptingly  dangled  before  their 
eyes;  bat  the  leaders,  and  those  who  know  the  power  and  value 
of  self-help,  have  remained  true  to  their  old  principle  of  teaching 
the  working  men  to  rely  apon  themselves.  They  are  insisting 
on  the  adoption  of  old  ago  benefits  in  their  Societies.  And 
though  it  naturally  takes  some  time  to  accustom  our  habit- 
bound  British  workman  to  understand  the  value  of  anything 
that  is  newly  ofiered,  argument  is  evidently  having  its  efiect. 
There  are  difficulties  still,  owing  to  the  way  in  which  our  statistics 
are  compiled.  Beyond  seventy-five  there  is  no  separation  made 
between  classes.  Accordingly  Friendly  Societies  cannot  arrive 
at  the  precise  rate  to  be  charged  beyond  that  age,  and,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  they  charge  what  to  some  appears  a  prohibitive 
contribution.  Also,  the  necessary  funds  are  not  always  readily 
disposable.  But  in  an  exceptional  case  and  for  an  exceptional 
want,  private  charity  may  be  expected  to  come  to  the  rescue,  as 
it  has  most  successfully  done  in  the  case  of  the  Friendly  Society 
of  Walsham-le- Willows,  in  Sufiblk.'  Among  many  branches 
of  the  Foresters  a  superannuation  allowance  has  already  been 
made  obligatory,  and,  in  Mr.  Stead's  opinion,  all  Societies  are 
likely  to  insist  upon  this.  Oo-operators  likewise  are  taking 
thought  for  the  morrow  of  old  age,  and  before  l(mg  we  may 
expect  to  see  them  providing  for  it. 

It  is  absolutely  idle  to  object  that  Friendly  Societies  are 
nnsaie  depositories.  Some  small  Societies,  indeed,  are  unques- 
tionably unsound.  Most  of  them  are  still  "actuarially"  insol- 
vent, though  becoming  less  so  from  year  to  year.  But  "actuari- 
ally" does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  "actually."  The  Ciiief 
'  See  Pap^  Ifo.  6,  ismied  by  th«  Committee  on  Old  Age  FeotiODS. 
Vol.  IX.— No.  3.  z 
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Registrar   has  more  than  once  referred  to  the  manful  efforts 
which  these  Societies  are  ninTripg  to  set  themselves  right. 

"  The  words  *  mBolvency,' '  rottaimeBB '  and  the  like,"  bo  he  deolares, 
"  which  we  sometimes  hear  freely  need  as  deBcribing  the  general  cod- 
dition  of  Frisndl;  Societies,  are  utterly  oat  of  place.  Of  Friendly 
Societies  in  general  it  may  be  said  that,  as  there  are  no  Associations 
the  benefits  of  which  are  more  important  to  their  mombera,  so  there 
are  none  that  are  managed  with  greater  rectitade — and  few  with  eqnal 
snocess." 

It  is  quite  true  that  more  might  be  done  to  stimulate  and 
iacilitate  self-help.  Those  huge  accumulations  in  the  National 
Debt  Office,  for  instance,  resulting  from  the  people's  savings, 
might  be  used,  as  similar  funds  are  being  used  abroad,  to  aasist 
in  the  multiplication  of  working  men's  dwellings.  That  would 
be  better  than  taxing  the  community  for  the  purpose,  as  is  now 
proposed.  Add  to  wages,  add  to  facilities  for  thrift,  make  the 
working  classes  happier  and  more  comfortable ;  bat  do  not  try 
to  take  away  from  them  their  self-reliance,  their  firm  and  well- 
founded  belief  that  by  their  own  efforts  they  can — and  that,  if 
they  can,  in  justice  they  ought  to — provide  tor  their  own  old 
age.  Self-help  has  a  good  record  in  this  country,  a  far  better 
one  than  State-help.  It  has  accomplished  what  foreigners 
admire  as  "wonders."  It  has  ^ven  onr  working  popnlation 
their  peculiar  stamina  and  practical  sense,  and  brought  out 
those  excellent  qualities  in  which  we  as  a  naticm  take  pride.  It 
is  not  those  who  have  tried  it  who  now  deny  the  power  of  self- 
help.  On  that  point  we  and  they  are  perfectly  at  one.  It  is 
those  who  will  not  see  what  self-help  and  an  awakened  sense  of 
responsibility  can  do;  or  those  who  are  lacking  in  nerve;  or 
those  who  contribute  the  workiiig  men's  quota  to  the  "  drink 
bill"  of  £155,000,000,  which  would  be  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  provide  old  age  pensions  for  all  who  are  at  all  likely  to  want 
them.  We  are  told  that  we  must  not  grudge  the  poor  working 
folk  their  "drop  of  liquor."  But  in  the  recent  proceedings  of 
the  Cottage  Homes  Committee  the  fact  was  plainly  brought  out, 
on  official  evidence,  that  practically  tw  total  abatainer  ever  entera 
the  worWiouee.    The  teaching  of  that  ought  to  be  plain.     Here 
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is  one  more  un-heroic  instrumeDt  which  has  proved  useful  in 
practice. 

However,  tiiough  solf-help  do  all  that  it  can,  some  remnant 
wiU  inevitably  be  left  to  bo  dealt  with  hy  other  moana  There 
will  be  improvidence  or  faults  of  a  character  too  venial  to 
deserve  visiting  with  banishment  to  the  workhonse.  And  there 
will  be  misfortune,  we  may  be  sure.  To  relieve  such  distress, 
the  services  of  private  charity,  and  of  that  public  charity  which 
we  have  in  1834  written  on  our  Statute  Book,  will  have  to  be 
called  in.  But  charity,  endowed  a  long  time  a^,  is  not  always 
doing  ite  work  as  it  should.  The  old  machinery  has  grown  out 
of  date,  and  ceased  to  work  perfectly.  There  is  a  vast  amount 
of  money  wasted.  A  reform  of  the  charities  comiog  under  this 
description,  placing  them  under  popular  and  responsible  adminis- 
tration, might  accomplish  much,  and  reduce  substantially  the 
residae  of  indigence.  As  the  Chief  Charity  Commissioner,  Sir 
H.  Longley,  stated  before  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee,  the 
employment  of  such  charities  in  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
the  provisitm  of  almshouses  has  been  found  distinctly  useful 
and  efiectiva 

What  remains  to  be  dealt  with  brings  us  to  what  is  really  the 
crux  of  the  question.  All  tiiis  movement  began  with  an  attack 
upon  workhouses,  but  it  has  now  drifted  far  away  from  that 
point.  Why  cannot  our  Poor  Law  cope  with  the  difficulty  ?  If 
you  read  its  provisions,  closing  your  eyes  to  awkward  facts,  yon 
will  find  that  what  we  now  wish  to  accomplish  is  just  what  the 
Poor  Iaw  was  intended  to  do.  In  answer  to  this,  we  are  told 
that  its  gifts  are  made  painfully  humiliating  and  degrading.  But 
even  so,  the  case  against  Poor  Law  relief  in  the  present  instance 
is  greatly  overstated.  Let  the  workhouse  be  as  dismal  as  it 
may,  of  the  persons  whom  we  now  have  in  view  less  than  cme  in 
^ree  is  consigned  to  it.  The  remainder  receive  outdoor  relief. 
Of  those  sent  to  the  workhouse,  one  out  of  three  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  infirmary,  where  he  is  made  far  more  comfortable  than 
he  would  be  if  left  to  himself  with  a  pension ;  of  the  rest,  taking 
the  whole  country  through,  only  very  few  could,  in  the  interest 
of  their  own  comfort,  be  quartered  elsewhere.    To  turn  them 
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out  and  pay  tiiem  56.  a  week  would  be  the  harshest  cruelty, 
and  would  probably  only  bring  them  back  again  in  greater 
distress. 

But,  apart  from  this,  these  abuses  ore  by  no  means  inseparable 
from  poor  relief.  They  are  the  tares  which  have  somehow  got 
into  the  wheat,  and  should  be  weeded  oat.  It  must  seem  odd 
that  of  all  those  people  who  plead  for  national  pensions,  because, 
as  they  say,  the  present  system  is  bad,  never  one  should  refer  to 
the  possibility  of  reforming  Poor  Law  administration.  In  fact, 
the  Guardians  have  power  to  classify,  to  treat  with  considera- 
tion and  kindness,  to  separate  the  good  from  the  bad,  to  combine 
in  order  to  maintain  comfortable  "  Old  Age  Homes,"  attended 
by  trained  nurses.  "  QuEirdians  already  have  power  to  give 
pensions  in  the  shape  of  oat-door  leUef  on  grounds  of  character 
or  of  conduct."  So  states  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Holland's  Committee.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  all 
the  powers  that  they  want  to  make  poor  relief  as  humane  and 
as  discriminating  as  one  would  wish  it.  What  is  still  wanted 
may  be  asked  for,  and  will  assuredly  be  ^ven.  But  what  there 
is  already  certainly  ought  to  be  used.  And  if  Parliament  were 
to  compel  Guardians  to  use  it — since  apparently  those  who  elect 
Quardianswill  not  make  them — we  should  have  come  appredahly 
nea/rer  to  the  goal  which  Ur.  Chamberlain  and  bis  friends  have 
in  view.  My  impression  is  that  we  shall  come  as  near  to  it  as 
under  any  circumstances  we  can  hope  to  do.  Should  we,  how- 
ever, really  not  qaite  reach  it,  it  will  then  be  time  to  talk 
of  doing  more.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Select  Committee  re- 
jected Mr.  Chaplin's  proposal  to  consider  a  reform  of  the  Poor 
Law  concarrently  with  the  creation  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  That 
is  how  the  Danish  Parliament  proceeded  when  it  had  the  same 
problem  to  deal  with.  If,  as  the  outcome  of  the  present  move- 
ment, we  were  to  obtain  only  an  eSectual  reform  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  of  our  Poor  Law  administration,  we  should  have  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for. 

The  taxing  of  employment  to  make  some  reparation  for  its 
wear  and  tear;  the  utmost  development  of  self-help  and  thrift ; 
the  re-organization  of  charity ;  and  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
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Poor  Laws — these  appear  to  me  to  be  the  methods  by  which  we 
ought  to  proceed,  and  by  which  we  may  expect  to  remedy  veiy 
mach  of  what  is  amiss,  rather  than  a  hopeless  imitation  of  the 
disappointing  precedent  of  Germany,  the  parochial  measure  of 
Denmark,  and  the  drastic  expedient  of  New  Zealand,  still 
wholly  imtried  and  problematical  To  go  to  nebulous  ideas  for 
a  ahowy  scheme,  when  we  have  simple  but  useful  instruments 
lying  actually  ready  to  our  hand,  may  be  grotesquely  beautiful, 
but  it  does  not  promise  practical  results.  Our  working  men  are 
taming  away  from  these  misleading  mirages,  for  they  know 
trom  experience  what  they  themselves  can  do,  and  what  is  likely 
to  benefit  them.  And  in  course  of  time  we  may  hope  that  our 
l^ifilators  will  learn  the  lesson  which  is  written  large  in  the 
economic  history,  not  of  Denmark,  or  Germany,  or  New  Zealand, 
but  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  effect  that  working  men  have  the 
power  to  help  themselves. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 
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SPENDING  AND  SAVING. 

A  Beplt  to  Mr.  Hobson. 

TT  ia  indeed  a  strange  doctrine  that  fallacious  reasoning  on  as 
^  important  point  in  economics  cannot  be  attacked  from  any 
side  bat  one.  Can  it  be  that  the  one  side  on  which  alone  attack 
is  expected  is  recognised  as  peculiarly  vulnerable,  or  is  there  a 
consciousness  that  by  some  slight  play  of  words  any  statement 
on  that  side  can  be  involved  in  a  confusion  io  which  refuge  may 
be  sought  for  &Ila(7  ?  Z  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  delay 
discussion  on  the  economic  nature  and  influence  of  saving  until 
agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which,  and 
the  limitations  with  which,  it  is  true  that  "a  demand  for  com- 
modities is  not  a  demand  for  labour."  Yet  the  fact  that  I  do 
not  approach  the  subject  with  a  defence  or  explanation  of  this 
phrase  is  made  to  serve  as  a  reason  for  treating  whatever  I  do 
say  as  inadmissible. 

Moreover,  the  difficulties  which  lie  at  the  threshold,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Hobson  admila  that  I  have  directed  attention,  are 
real  difficulties.  It  is  open  to  me  to  assert  an  opinion  in  which 
I  know  myself  to  be  in  agreement  with  many  men  whose 
capacity  for  judgment  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  writers  I 
oppose.  That  opinion  is  that  the  initial  difficulties  which  must 
be  overcome  before  Mr.  Hobson's  contentions  can  be  accepted 
have  not  been  removed  either  by  himself  or  by  any  of  the 
writers  on  his  side. 

I  endeavoured  to  give  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  point 
of  view  assailed.  I  have  fallen  between  two  stools.  On  the  one 
hand  I  have  been  assured  that  I  have  overstated  the  case,  on  the 
other  that  I  have  failed  to  do  it  justice.  It  is  often  remarked 
that  an  arbitrator  never  ^ves  so  just  a  decision  as  when  that 
decision  is  the  subject  of  violent  attack  from  both  aides.    The 
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opposite  may  be  tme  also,  but  oae  may  find  some  comfcurt  in 
such  a  reflection. 

Of  what  use  is  it,  one  may  ask,  to  wrangle  about  the  involved 
conclusions  of  a  highly  elaborated  theory,  if  the  "  difficulties 
which  lie  upon  the  threshold  "  are  insuperable  7  Surely  it  were 
better  to  pay  attention  to  these  initial  difficulties.  In  saying 
this,  I  am  not  admitting  tiiat  Mr.  Hobson's  characterisation  of 
my  article  is  just,  but  that,  if  it  were  just,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  points  raised  were  negligible. 

If  it  be  a  discredit  to  a  theory  to  be  involved  in  serious 
contradictions,  the  anti-saving  doctrinaires  do  not  escape  where, 
in  their  opinion,  others  have  blundered.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a 
footnote  on  p.  184  of  the  April  number  of  this  Review,  tiiua 
rendering  mmecessary  the  protest  of  Mr.  Hobscai  on  p.  186, 
individuals  are  told  that  their  saving  is  jostifiable,  while  yet — 
"  aii7  increase  in  general  conaamption  will  inorease  the  total  food  oat 
of  whiob  profits,  rent,  wageB  are  paid,  and  all  will  gain  by  such 
increase."  * 

Similar  commendations  of  all  efforts  to  increase  the  general 
consumption  occur  not  unfrequently  in  the  writings  of  the 
anti-aaveis ;  but  it  now  appears,  by  Mr.  Hobson's  admission,  that 
he  has  not  the  confidence  which  would  enable  him  to  recommend 
any  particular  individual  to  ad<^t  as  a  policy  the  increase  of  his 
own  share  in  the  general  consnmption.  He  would  say  to  each, 
"  Save  as  much  as  you  can ;  it  is  your  duty  to  your  family ; " 
while  all  the  time  he  holds  that  the  community  is  injured  by 
such  saving,  and  that  it  should  protect  itself  from  tiiis  injury  : 
"  all  forms  of  saving  should  be  taxed  "  *  being  the  expression  of 
the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  the  last  resort  to  secure  such  pro- 
tection. Even  some  measure  of  customs  protection  would  be 
approved,  waste  at  one  point  being  accepted  as  preferable  to  the 
waste  at  another  which  is  alleged  to  be  the  outcome  of  existing 
conditions."  The  probability  of  there  being  an  addiiAon  of  waste 
at  a  new  point  without  any  redaction  of  waste  elsewhere  is  not 
faced.  How  far  this  pertinacity  in  associating  social  evils  with 
saving  will  lead  is  illustrated  by  the  calm  contemplation  of  war  as 
*^  ThtPhy*iQlogy<ifIndiMni,i-^\^.      *  Ihid.,^W6.      ■ /Attf.,  p.  206. 
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a  remedy  for  the  miacluefs  to  whicli  Baving  leada.*  It  is  Dertainly 
not  easy  to  retcun  the  convictioD  that  one  is  personally  jostified  in 
Baving  all  one  can  after  any  leng;thened  perusal  of  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Hol»<m  and  his  party,  without  associating  stich  a  convic- 
tion with  entire  divergeace  between  these  writers'  views  and 
one's  own.  I  cannot,  therefore,  regret  affording  opportunity  for 
the  reassertion  of  this  strange  belief,  that  every  individual  is 
justified  in  saving  as  much  as  he  desires,  though,  if  that  course 
is  generally  followed,  society  will  be  involved  in  ruin. 

A  point  upon  which  a  good  deal  appears  to  hang,  in  Mr. 
Eobeou's  estimation,  is  the  difference  between  "  all "  and  "  every." 
I  had  not  entirely  omitted  the  precaution  of  quoting  preme 
statements  and  ^ving  exact  references,  hojung  thereby  to  save 
myself  from  the  danger  which  I  foresaw  of  being  accused  of 
misrepresentation.  Iiet  me  now  go  farther,  and  quote  once 
more.    Mr.  Hobeon  has  said— 

*'  All  basiaeas  men  are  compelled  to  admit  that  at  the  preeent  dme 
there  exiats,  not  In  this  InduBtrj  or  that,  but  in  all  the  -  important 
indostriea  of  the  country,  a  considerablf  larger  quantity  of  plant  and 
Ubonr  than  can  be  profitably  employed." ' 

There  is  not  here  any  question  of  a  difference  between  "all" 
and  "  every,"  or  of  understanding  a  "  general  excess "  not  to 
imply  "  an  excess  in  each  branch  of  industry."  I  leave  it  to  the 
candid  reader  to  jadge  if  I  have  misinterpreted  my  not  too 
ingenaous  critia 

Once  more,  there  is  the  question  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hobeon 
is  justly  represented  as  holding  that  saving  implies  restricted 
consumption.  A  reference  to  his  Problem  of  the  Unemployed 
will  show  that  on  pp.  80  and  81  occurs  a  section  headed  thus : 
"  §  19.  The  Fallacy  that  Saving  implies  no  Reduced  Consump- 
tion." I  have  no  desire  to  represent  Mr.  Hobson  as  holding 
views  of  transparent  foolishness,  but  I  am  entitled  in  my  turn 
not  to  be  represented  as  a  dishonest  critic  in  the  face  of  such 
facts  as  those  I  now  indicate  at  greater  length  than  I  could  have 
expected  to  find  necessary.    I  do  not  appeal  to  Mr.  Hobson  to 

'  The  Pkytiology  oflndvttry,  p.  162. 
'  The  Problem  o/the  Vnempioytd,  p.  63. 
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admit  that  I  was  justifiod  in  aaaeiimg  that  certain  views  were 
to  be  found  in  his  book&  I  am  content  to  have  my  honesty 
judged  by  unbiased  readers  of  this  Beview. 

In  making  reference  to  certain  qnotations  from  the  writings 
of  John  Stuart  Mill  which  I  ventured  to  insert  as  footnotes  to 
my  previous  article,  the  purpose  of  my  quotations  is  entirely 
misconceived  by  my  critic.  I  aimed  at  recalling  the  attention 
of  those  who  might  have  forgotten  the  fact,  and  at  directing  the 
attention  of  those  who  had  not  previously  been  conscious  of  it, 
to  a  treatment  of  the  question  by  an  acknowledged  leader  of 
thought.  I  did  not  assert  that  my  quotation  contained  a  com- 
plete argument,  or  that  its  closing  words  were  supposed  to  clinch 
the  argument  This  is  an  assumption  on  the  part  of  my  critic 
If  his  readers  would  study  Mill's  Essay,  they  would  be  in  less 
danger  of  being  misled  by  anti-saving  dogmas,  I  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  pretend  to  cover  all  the  groimd  so  ably  covered 
by  that  great  writer.  My  "  respect  for  authority  "  goes  as  far 
as  to  believe  that  a  study  of  the  writings  of  Mill  will  be  more 
profitable  than  a  study  of  any  writings  by  Messrs.  Flux  or 
Hobson.  If  the  last-named  reads  his  Mill  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  care  as  he  has  evidently  devoted  to  my  humble 
statements,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the 
arguments  or  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  that  teacher.  One  thing 
I  may  in  passing  revert  to  again,  namely,  that  my  second  refer- 
ence to  Mill  is  ignored  by  TiSr,  Hobson.  It  contained  Mill's 
explanation  of  the  perpetual  non-employment  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  capital  Mill  regards  this,  not  as  fui  index  of  over-saving, 
but  aa  the  price  paid  for  the  advantages  which  division  of  labour 
secures,  and  says,  "  The  purchase  is  worth  what  it  costs ;  bat  the 
price  is  considerable."  This  is  sorely  a  sufBciently  reasonable 
account  of  a  fact  which  is  so  serious  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
over-saving  dogmatists. 

We  come  next  to  a  point  abont  which  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  csj^ful  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  in  regard  to  which  the 
publication  in  printed  form  of  what  was  written  for  oral  delivery 
has  introduced  a  difficulty.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  remind  a  serious  student  of  economics  that  no 
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inteUigible  meaning  can  be  attached  to  Btatements  of  the 
"  demand  "  for  this  or  that  commodity  apart  from  any  conaidera- 
tioa  of  the  price  with  reference  to  which  tiie  "  demand "  is 
conceived  as  existing.  The  simple  statement  that  there  is  an 
excess  of  loanable  capital  in  existence  is  at  beat  an  elliptical 
phrase,  though  used  by  the  greatest  of  financial  authorities.  It 
may  please  Mr.  Hobson  to  ignore  this  fact.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  article  he  criticises  to  insist  upon  it 
May  I  venture  to  suggest  a  partial  explanation  of  what  is  to 
him  so  troublesome  a  fact  ?  I  do  not  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  my  soul  that  I  can  penetrate  all  mystoies  and  explain  all 
difficulties.  I  leave  that  to  others,  contenting  myself  with  indi- 
cating part  of  the  explfuiati<XL 

I  can  conceive  of  holders  of  funds  which  may  be  caUed  loan- 
able who  desire  to  retain  control  over  their  funds  more  than 
they  desire  to  receive  immediate  high  returns  on  lending  them. 
If,  without  sacrificing  such  control,  tbey  can  earn  a  satisfactory 
amount,  their  funds  are  available  for  loan,  not  otherwise.  The 
existence  of  such  funds  is  an  important  fact  of  the  present  day. 
Again,  there  may  be,  there  are,  in  fact,  funds  which  are  available 
for  lending  in  modes  which  involve  risk,  provided  the  risk  is 
sufficiently  covered  by  expectation  of  high  returns.  If  the 
return  is  not  sufficiently  high  or  probable,  these  funds  seek 
secure  investments,  or  even  remain  uninvested,  available  for  any 
purpose  which  the  changing  circumstances  of  business  may  dis- 
close as  a  profitable  use  for  them.  There  is,  in  a  sufficiently  true 
sense  of  the  word,  an  excess  of  loanable  capital  in  ordinary 
times.  But  is  this  a  sign  of  over-saving  ?  Doubtfully  so  at  tiie 
best.  The  time  comes,  after  shorter  or  longer  delay,  when  the 
contingencies  in  view  of  which  these  funds  remained  "not  lent," 
though  regarded  as  "  loanable,"  are  realised.  Loanable  capital 
is  in  demand  at  ever-rising  rates,  and,  as  the  demand  cannot  be 
met  except  horn  the  funds  kept  strictly  under  the  coutiol  of  the 
holders  contemplated  above,  the  usual  apparent  excess  turns  into 
an  equaJly  real  deficiency  of  loanable  capitaL  The  unemployed 
condiUtHi  of  the  capital  at  "normal "  times  becomes  manifest  as 
a  mode  of  inmiring  readiness  to  meet  emei^encies.    Further,  bo 
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Car  as  the  second  categoiy  of  holders  referred  to  above  is  cod- 
oemed,  the  more  rosy  views  of  the  fatore  which  from  time  to 
time  prevail  lead  them  to  accept  risks  at  a  price  to  which  they 
would  have  given  no  ear  in  "  normal "  times.  It  is  not  that  the 
price  appears  higher,  hut  that  the  risk  appears  less.  All  this  is 
a  very  elementary  section  of  the  studies  with  which  every 
truned  economist  is  familiar,  and  I  should  apologise  for  intro- 
ducing it  here  hut  for  the  blindness  which  fails  to  realise  that 
saving  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  carried  on  in  a  purposeless 
fashion.  Hy  statement  was  that  the  prices  at  which  satisfac- 
tions are  purchasable  being  what  they  are,  and  the  purposes 
which  may  be  served  and  the  gains  to  be  made  by  saving  what 
they  are,  the  fact  of  continued  saving  indicates  a  balance  of  the 
desirability  of  accumulation  over  the  desirability  of  purchasiDg 
immediate  satisfactions.  One  purpose  which  further  aocmna- 
lations  may  ultimately  serve  is  to  make  various  immediate 
satia&ctions  so  cheap  as  to  decrease  the  motives  for  saving  very 
substantially.  The  "  marginal  saver"  whom  Mr.  Hobscoi,  in  a 
fashion  characteristic  of  those  who  are  leas  cognizant  than  he  is 
of  the  real  nature  of  this  ccmception,  treats  as  &  person  in  a 
practically  fixed  position,  would,  under  the  circumstances  which 
I  indicate,  be  a  saver  induced  to  save  by  a  superiority  of  the 
advantages  to  himself  of  saving  over  spending,  when  spending 
was  more  attractive  than  at  present.  The  "  nuu^in  "  does  not 
hold  an  unalterable  or  unchanging  position. 

Taking  things  as  they  are,  if  wb  assume  Mr.  Hoheon's  position 
that "  every  occnpation  for  capital,  capable  of  yielding  a  rate  of 
return  satisfactory  to  the  marginal  saver,  is  filled  to  overflowing," 
to  what  does  it  lead  nat  It  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  deal  of  saving  actually  goes  on  for  rates  miaatisfactoiy  to 
the  savers.  In  what  sense  unsatisfactory  ?  Surely  in  no  other 
sense  than  this,  that  there  is  less  dissatisfaction  in  saving  than 
in  spending.  We  should,  most  of  us,  be  very  glad  to  travel  in 
Pullman  cars,  not  more  crowded  than  at  present,  for  &res  not 
greater  than  Uiose  charged  to  tiurd-doss  excursionists.  Shall 
we  therefore  say  that  the  return  to  the  third-class  excursionist 
for  his  expenditure  is  unsatisfactory  ?    If  we  do  say  this,  there 
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is  an  intelligible  meaning  in  the  statement.  So,  too,  there  is  an 
intelligible  meaning  in  Mr.  Hobson's  statement,  bat  not  the 
meaning  which  he  seems  to  imply.  I  hesitate,  neveithelesa,  to 
assert  that  he  really  intends  more  than  such  a  meaning  would 
involve.  I  further  venture  to  assert  that  I  am  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  satJsfiutoiy  meaning,  in  a  precise  scientific  sense,  of 
the  statement  that "  every  legitimate  occupation  for  capital  is 
closed  "  which  does  not  imply  that  in  the  existing  state  of  human 
knowledge  and  skill  no  investment  can  be  found  for  capital 
which  will  yield,  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  cover  the  risk  in- 
volved, more  than  enough  to  replace  the  original  capital,  after 
meeting  all  charges  for  labour,  mana^ment,  etc. — that  is,  so  long 
as  there  remain  investments  capable  of  yielding  some  pomtive 
net  return,  every  legitimate  occupation  for  capital  is  not  dosed, 
in  my  tmderstanding  of  the  phrase.  If  used  with  the  lo<ffie 
meaning  of  ordinary  conversational  expressions,  the  statement 
is  deceptive. 

Bat  Hr.  Hobson's  hastiness  in  misunderstanding  the  meaning 
of  very  obvious  statements  goes  further  yet  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  page  to  explaining 
that  the  replacement  of  wear  and  tear  is  not  new  investment, 
he  has  the  hardihood  to  print  in  the  same  number  of  the  Beview 
the  assertion  that  I  have  regarded  these  two  processes  as  one 
and  the  same.  I  do  not  regard  the  change  of  form  of  railway 
capital  as  providing  openings  for  indefinite  saving;  what  I 
wished  to  oppose  to  his  statements  was  that  railways  afford  an 
instance  of  permanent  investment  in  changing  forms  of  capital. 
In  Mr,  Hobson's  view,  judging  by  the  statements  to  which  I 
referred  in  my  last  article'  the  permanence  of  investment  in  a 
railway  depends  on  being  able  to  devise  forms  of  railway  capital 
which  are  practically  imperishable.  I  suggest  that  experience 
proves,  <m  the  contrary,  that  in  spite  of  entirely  unforeseen  and 
almost  revolutionary  changes  in  the  form  of  the  capital,  the 
investment  has  had  some  oondderable  permanency,  and  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  further  changes  to  take  place  in  the  future, 
changes  not  as  yet  fully  foreseen,  may  permit  of  the  continuance 
'  Cf.  also  Ttie  EvoltUion  o/Xodtm  CapUalimi,  p.  18S. 
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of  iavestment  of  capital  in  railroad  enterprise,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  this  capital  is  not  "  stored  in  forms  which  are  practically 
imperishahle."  * 

It  becomes  tedious  to  follow  every  careless  misreading  of  niy 
statements.  I  need  not  elaborate  the  way  in  which  my  reference 
to  electric  possihilitiea  has  been  distorted.  I  will  simply  oppose 
direct  evidence  to  the  assertion  that  "no  competent  bosiness 
man  would  think  of  explaining  the  slow  development  of  electric 
enterprise  in  this  conntiy  by  the  high  rate  of  interest  for 
capital."  ' 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  clearer  than  another,  it  is  that 
the  production  of  electricity  can  be  carried  on  much  more 
cheaply,  if  the  necessary  capital  can  be  cheaply  borrowed,  than 
if,  other  drcumBtances  being  tiie  same,  the  capital  could  not  be 
obtained  cheaply.  Now,  on  February  14th,  Mr.  F.  C.  Danson,  the 
President  of  the  liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  reported 
to  have  said,  in  reference  to  electricity  as  a  source  of  power, 
that "  hitherto  there  had  been  serious  obstacles  to  its  develop- 
ment— namely,  the  cost  of  production,  and,  etc,"  while  Mr. 
Alexander  Siemens,  in  his  address,  to  which  Mr.  Danson's  re- 
marks were  introductoiy,  said,  "The  objection  up  to  now  to 
using  electriinty  for  power  had  been  its  high  price."  I  contend 
that,  80  far  as  interest  on  capital  is  an  element  in  pnce,  these 
are  statements  of  "competent  business  men"  favounng  the 
truth  of  what  I  urged,  and  what  Mr.  Hobson  so  contemptuously 
denied. 

It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  r^ret  to  me  to  find  that  a  writer 
whom  I  had  regarded  with  respect,  in  spite  of  radical  disagree- 
ment in  essential  doctrines,  has  been  capable  of  such  persistent 
and  pervert  misreading  of  what  was  tolerably  plain.  The  space 
of  the  EamoTnic  Review  and  the  patience  of  its  readers  cannot 
be  profitably  devoted  to  controversy  which  is  carried  on  in  such 
a  fashion.  Some  useful  public  purpose  might  be  served  by 
debate,  between  persons  each  of  whom  tried  to  understand  the 
source  of  the  other's  difficulties,  on  such  a  question  as  whether 

'  The  Evolution  of  Modem  CapUalitm,  p.  189, 
*  Econovnc  Beaitw,  April,  1S99,  p.  192. 
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increased  conBumption  is  a  necessary  preliminaiy  to  the  possibility 
of  increased  naefol  saving,  or  increased  saving  an  avenue  to  the 
possibility  of  increased  consumption.  Such  debate,  to  be  useful, 
demands  the  display  of  the  scientific  spirit  of  inquiry^  and  should 
not  be  a  contest  as  to  which  of  the  debaters  is  more  skilled  in 
those  tricks  by  which  tbe  opponent  may  be  made  to  appear  as 
saying  something  fundamentally  different  from  that  which  both 
know  to  have  been  intended.  My  readers  will  understand  tliat 
it  is  not  of  my  own  choice  that  an  inquiry  into  matters  having 
important  practical  beeirings  has  been  turned  into  a  correctitm 
of  the  more  startling  of  a  series  of  quite  uncalled-for  mis- 
representations of  facts. 

A.  W.  Flux. 
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THE  NEW  TRADES  COMBINATION  SCHEME 
AND  THE  INTERESTS  OF  THE  CONSUMER. 

"ITY  previous  articles^  have  been  intended  to  represent  only  the 
■^^  case  of  those  who  are  directly  occupied  in  mannfacturing 
the  varions  articles  which  are  necessary  to  the  community,  and 
out  of  the  production  of  which  capital  and  labour  are  to  obtain 
their  legitimate  reward  for  the  services  rendered.  These  are  the 
people  who  at  the  present  moment  need  the  greatest  considera- 
tion ;  hat  any  effort  to  assist  them  invariably  brings  upon  one 
the  critidam  of  tiiose  who  think  they  hold  a  brief  for  that  other 
section  of  the  public  called  the  consumer.  Who  the  consumer 
may  be  outside  those  who  produce  ia  seldom  stated,  so  that 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  decide  who  are  the  persons  who 
require  protection.  Are  they  those  only  who  consume  and  do 
not  produce  ?  Those  who  neither  toil  nor  spin  ?  If  so,  it  would 
not  be  di£GicuIt  to  deal  with  them.  As  their  mission  in  life 
seems  to  be  that  of  receiving  and  spending,  unlesB  we  wish  to 
deprivethem  of  their  privileges,  they  can  surely  be  left  severely 
alone.  If  we  are  not  intending  to  interfere  with  their  receiving, 
we  cannot  wish  to  interfere  with  their  spending.  It  is  the  only 
compensation  we  get  They  have  a  right  to  insist  upon  our 
treating  them  fairly.  It  is  no  more  hon^  to  rob  a  rich  man 
than  a  poor  one.  But  the  man  who  has  the  most  to  spend  can 
best  afford  to  spend  it.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  when  the 
question  of  the  consumer's  interest  has  to  be  considered,  the 
wealthy  class  must  be  left  out  of  the  question,  unless  any 
attempt  is  made  to  impose  upon  them,  when  they  would  have  a 
clum  to  be  heard.  As  it  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  impose  upon 
them  in  any  way,  I  presume  I  have  a  right  to  ignore  them  in 
any  Eu?gument  intended  to  prove  that  the  ordinaiy  British 
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consumer  is  not  damaged  by  the  adoption  of  combination 
between  employers  and  employed.  At  the  same  time  their 
interest  will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  included  in  the  oonsiderations 
which  apply  to  other  people. 

Now,  who  are  the  other  people  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
them  in  those  newspapers  which  oppose  combination,  but  wc 
seldom,  if  ever,  get  them  particularised.  They  seem  to  form  an 
unknown  quantity ;  hut,  speaking  generally,  they  may  be  taken 
to  be  the  people  who  wish  to  buy  cheaply.  They  contend  that 
it  is  no  hueiness  of  theirs  to  consider  whether  the  article  tbey 
buy  bears  a  profit  or  is  sold  at  a  loss.'  No  doubt  it  is  a  common 
human  instinct  to  try  to  make  a  good  bargain,  and  to  boast  of  it. 
But  there  ia  as  much  evil  done  in  the  world  from  want  of  thought 
as  from  WEint  of  heart,  and  many  people  who  make  a  good 
bargain  would  be  ashamed  to  own  it  if  tbey  knew  the  privations 
and  misery  which  "  good  bargains  "  often  bring  about.  How- 
ever, one  must  acquit  them  of  any  intention  to  do  hann,  and  a 
purchaser  is  quite  justified  in  assuming  that  the  peiBon  who  sells 
should  know  best  how  much  he  ought  to  charge  Indeed,  wo 
bmnd  him  with  social  ignominy  should  he  make  mistakes,  and 
so  deprive  his  creditor  of  their  lawful  rights.  It  is,  t^erefore> 
an  assumption  of  the  community  that  no  matter  how  cheaply  an 
article  is  sold,  it  is  quite  right  to  buy  it  at  the  price.  But  it  is 
clear  that,  if  remunentive  prices  are  charged,  the  pubUc  will 
have  to  pay  something  more  for  some  articles  than  they  do  at 
present.  Is  there  any  injustice  done  to  them  by  making  them 
do  this? 

The  economists  have  discussed  this  question  for  many  years, 
but  none  of  them  have  declared  that  goods  should  be  sold  with- 
out profit,  and  all  of  them  worth  notice  have  tried  to  show  that 
undue  profits  are  generally  harmful  in  the  end  to  eveiyfoody. 
The  veiy  rich  people,  although  imposed  upon,  will  not  feel  it 
greatly,  but  there  are  others  who  will.  I  do  not  believe  in 
undue  profits,  and  might  end  by  asking  some  one  to  prove  that 
such  a  trade  combination  as  I  recommend  has  ever  imposed 
ihem.  But  there  are  many  sides  to  this  question,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  dealt  with  in  order  to  understand  the  position. 
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The  first  ie  to  define  clearly  the  people  who  woold  feel  the 
pinch.  The  persons  who  primarily  reap  the  benefit  of  combina- 
tion are  supposed  to  be  the  mannfacturera  and  the  work-people. 
Bnt  are  these  all  ?  The  manufacturer  who  makes  profits  pays 
his  way,  and  does  not  become  bankrupt.  Evidently  the 
basiness  people  with  whom  ho  deals  share  the  benefit  of  his 
improved  positicm.  Moreover,  he  has  more  money  to  spend,  and 
he  spends  it.  He  will  cnll  in  an  accomitant  to  make  a  good 
balance-sheet,  but  finds  that  he  cannot  afiford  to  pay  anybody  to 
make  him  out  a  bad  one,  until,  indeed,  it  comes  to  the  worst, 
when  he  must  do  so  OTice.  He  will  be  more  willing  to  engage  a 
solicitor  to  draw  up  an  agreement,  instead  of  depending  upon  his 
own  limited  legal  knowledge.  He  will  not  be  so  particular 
about  calling  in  a  doctor  to  the  members  of  his  family  when  he 
is  in  a  portion  to  pay  him.  In  &ct,  it  is  well  known  that  every- 
body is  "better  off"  when  trade  is  good  than  when  it  is  bad. 
This  means  when  proJUs  are  good.  If  fair  profits  could  always 
be  obtained,  the  same  result  would  always  follow.  That  is  to 
say,  iair  profits  must  benefit  many  people  besides  the  mannfac* 
turer  who  makes  them.  The  same  ai^ument  applies  to  the 
workpeople.  They  pay  their  rent  instead  of  moving  by  moon- 
light from  one  bouse  to  anoUier.  They  buy  more  furniture, 
better  clothes,  better  food,  and  more  of  it.  The  shopkeepers 
are  benefited,  and  the  workmen's  families  are  made  more  com* 
fortable.  ConunenMal  travellers,  too,  get  more  commission  on 
high  prices  than  on  low  ones,  and  clerks,  foremen,  and  managers 
get  increased  salaries  with  improved  circumstances.  If  all  these 
people  are  taken  away  from  the  consumers  who  are  supposed  to 
flufier  by  combination,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  define  who  are 
left.  Still  there  are  some,  and  justice  should  be  done  to  every- 
body. The  residuum  may  perhaps  be  described  as  those  who 
are  not  engaged  in  business  in  any  way,  and  who  have  no  com- 
mercial interests.  One  would  feel  inclined  to  Indade  deigymon 
and  widows  who  live  on  small  Incomes,  were  It  not  for  the  well- 
known  fact  that  these  are  the  very  people  who  invest  their 
limited  capital  in  trading  companies,  which  must  make  a  profit 
or  lose  the  money  of  their  sharehdldeTs. 
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Bat,  granting  that  there  most  he  some  who  do  not  directly 
benefit  by  better  manufacturing  profits,  and  vho  most  saffer 
throngb  having  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  ortidea  they  buy, 
what  is  the  ebai^  against  combination  %  Is  it  that  it  benefits 
the  laige  majority  ?  Then  what  becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
"greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number"  ?  Certainly  jiistice 
'  sbonld  be  weighed  and  measured  and  meted  out  to  all,  so  that 
injustice  shall  be  dcme  to  none.  But,  supposing  that  there  are 
any  whose  position  will  be  made  worse  by  having  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  the  things  they  purchase,  it  should  be  evident  that, 
since  these  things  were  sold  at  too  low  a  price,  a  great  injustice 
was  formerly  infiicted.  There  can  be  no  injustice  in  putting 
things  right  If  a  few  have  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  they  have  no  cause  of  complaint  because  the  balance  has 
been  restored. 

Bat  there  is  a  larger  question  than  this.  I  am  asked  how 
the  community  generally  can  benefit  by  having  to  pay  higher 
prices  all  round  ?  The  inquiry  presupposes  that  combination 
in  manufacturing  circles  must  necessarily  raise  the  prices  of 
those  articles  without  which  the  people  could  not  live.  I  should 
draw  a  great  distinction  between  such  articles  and  the  products 
with  which  trade  combinations  deal,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  one  person  has  any  right  to  live  at  tiie  coet  of  life  to 
another.  To  face  this  question  fairly,  we  must  go  back  to  the 
primeval  days  of  barter  and  exchange.  The  progress  of  the 
human  race  has  made  necesswy  some  easier  method  of  supply- 
ing human  wants,  hut  the  principle  must  ever  remain  the  same. 
The  man  who  grows  more  food  than  he  wants  for  himself,  but 
who  cannot  make  bis  own  clothes,  etc,  ia  glad  to  exchange  bis 
Buperfiuous  products  for  the  other  things  he  needs.  The  man 
who  can  make  clothes  and  other  useful  articles  is  ready  to 
barter  for  food  the  things  upon  which  alone  he  cannot  live. 
But  from  the  earliest  days  no  one  has  expected  one  man  to  give 
to  another  more  value  than  he  has  received.  And  as  we  cannot 
have  things  in  common  to>day,  the  value  of  each  has  to  be 
appnused.  There  bx%  times  when  a  man  dying  of  Uiirst  would 
give  up  his  millions  for  one  drink  of  water,  but  no  one  would 
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dream  of  aseesBuig  water  at  that  man's  valnation  excepting 
under  the  same  circnmstances.  There  mtbet  be  a  correct  corre- 
sponding valae  for  everything.  If  it  be  ascertained,  and  no  more 
is  paid,  injostice  Cannot  be  done.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  at  the 
right  value;  and  by  what  better  means  can  this  be  resolved 
than  by  carefully  taking  out  the  costs  of  production  ? 

During  the  centorios  which  have  passed  between  the  first 
method  <^  baiter  and  exchange  in  kind,  and  the  present  elaborate 
^tem  of  commerce,  many  things  have  happened,  and  many 
departnres  from  the  first  idea  have  been  made.  To  live  is  not 
now  snfSiaent.  The  manner  in  which  one  may  live  is  every- 
thing. Former  luxuries  have  become  necessities  of  life.  Dreams 
have  become  realities.  Ambition  has  supplanted  contentment. 
We  do  not  now  wish  to  live  for,  bat  upon  each  other.  The 
weakest,  who  once  got  the  most  help  and  sympathy,  are  trampled 
underfoot  in  the  eager  rush  to  be  strongest  and  first.  It  is  the 
age  of  "  every  man  for  himself."  In  business  this  is  true,  not- 
withstanding all  our  boasted  advances.  We  are  more  charitable 
than  ever  in  the  sense  that  having  made  our  money  we  are  more 
willing  to  make  some  kind  of  reparation  for  tiie  way  in  which 
we  have  made  it.  But  what  is  called  the  "  business  instinct " 
is  the  strongest  iactor  in  human  character  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  everything.  We  may  be  earnest  members  of  churches, 
prominent  philanthropists,  intelligent  students  of  sodal 
problems,  but  the  desire  to  make  money  in  some  way  is  a 
matter  which  we  insist  apon  placing  ontside  tiie  principles  by 
which  in  all  other  things  we  judge  of  human  conduct.  In  this 
race  for  wealth,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  be  just  To  plead 
for  justice,  we  are  told,  is  to  invite  abuse.  Those  who  have 
secured  something  which  did  not  belong  to  them  do  not  like  to 
surrender  it.  Those  who  have  lost  something  which  did  belong 
to  them,  know  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  ask  for  it  to  be  returned. 
Yet  something  ought  to  be  done.  When  the  principle  of  justice 
is  at  stake  are  we  to  be  frightened  by  the  threatenings  of  the 
selfish,  or  the  puerile  protests  of  the  unthinking  many  ? 

How  will  people  benefit  by  paying  a  fair  price  for  eveiy- 
thii^  ?    The  answer  is  that  they  will  benefit  because  it  ia  a 
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fair  price,  beeaase  we  shall  be  nearer  to  the  old  methods  of 
mutual  help.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  our  present  system. 
In  America  it  has  given  birth  to  Trosts,  which,  it  is  stated,  now 
absorb  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  whole  trading  interests.  They  will 
only  assist  monopoly  and  increase  the  injustice — while  they  last. 
There  is  a  better  way.  It  is  the  adopti<m  of  some  system  which 
insists  upon  obtaining  fair  profits  properly  ascertained,  and 
paying  fair  wages  upon  the  basis  of  such  profits.  When  tiiis 
is  secured,  there  will  be  no  need  for  monopoly,  and  there  will 
be  more  barriers  agunst  it.  Those  who  object  to  paying  a  fair 
price  will  not  be  listened  to,  and  those  who  try  to  get  more  will 
stand  revealed.  There  is  no  law,  divine  or  human,  agunst 
such  a  system  of  oondncting  bnsinesa,  and  the  ccmsequences  may 
be  safely  left  to  look  after  themselvea 

In  fact,  the  whole  case  depends  upon  the  question  of  right  or 
wrong.  We  have  been  taught  that  the  instinct  to  bargun  would 
keep  at  a  lair  level  all  buying  and  selling  prices,  but  it  has  been 
conclasively  proved  that  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Surely 
"  higgling "  about  prices  must  result  in  the  "  smart "  man,  the 
"  'cute  "  bargainer,  and  the  unscmpulous  buyer,  getting  the  better 
of  the  dull  or  the  weak  seller.  Justice  or  foimess  does  not 
enter  into  the  transaction  in  any  way.  Again,  we  are  told  that 
necessity  knows  no  law.  Take  for  illustration  what  can  be 
met  with  any  Saturday  morning  at  the  offices  of  some  of  our 
prominent  middlemen  in  large  towns.  Orders  at  low  prices 
have  been  placed  with  small  and  necessitonB  manufacturers. 
The  goods  are  on  the  carts  at  the  door.  The  makers  are 
dependent  upon  the  payment  of  ready  cash  to  pay  the  weekly 
wages  of  their  workpeSiple  who  are  awaiting  their  return. 
They  dare  not  go  back  without  the  money.  One  can  at  once 
see  the  great  advantage  which  the  middleman  holds  at  such  a 
moment.  He  can  find  fault  with  the  goods,  complain  that  they 
are  not  to  order,  or  suggest  that  he  is  too  busy  to  take  them 
in — anything  he  cares  to  advance  as  an  excuse  for  taking  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  off  the  invoice.  The  seUer  must  yield  or  go  back 
to  foce  disaster.  This  is  no  fanciful  case.  I  am  casting  no 
reflection  on  merchants  and  factors  as  a  body — who  are  for 
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above  such  practices — when  I  aay  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
this  is  a  coarse  adopted  by  some  of  them,  and  that  oat  of  this 
alone  they  grow  rich.  Is  there  any  justice  in  such  an  expedient 
to  make  the  best  of  a  bargain  ?  It  is  unjust  to  the  manu- 
fiw^urer  who  is  often  so  forced  to  sell  his  goods  below  cost ;  it 
is  unjust  to  the  workmen  whose  wages  naturally  suffer  in  the 
anxiety  of  their  employers  to  minimize  the  loss ;  and  it  is  ni^ust 
to  the  honest  middleman  who  will  not  take  advantage  of 
poverty,  but  who  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to 
selling-prices  by  those  of  his  competitors  who  will.  It  is  true 
that  the  public  get  some  share  of  the  plunder,  for  the  dishonest 
middleman  has  to  divide  the  spoil  when  he  wants  to  cut  out  his 
competitors  in  selling-prices;  but  who  will  say  that  the  public, 
who  are  the  unwitting  receivers  of  this  stolen  property,  have 
any  right  to  the  advanb^  which  it  bt^ngs  them  ?  The  truth  is 
we  most  go  back  to  the  old  Christian  teaching  of  the  medieeval 
moralists  who  condemned  underselling,  and  did  not  believe  in 
barguns  as  we  now  use  the  term.  They  held  and  taught  that 
everything  had  a  jvMwm  pretiv/m,  and  that  anything  less  or 
more  must  be  unfair  to  somebody.  We  are  told  by  the  highest 
authority  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  have  others  do  unto 
UB — to  trade,  to  buy  or  to  sell  according  to  the  golden  rule  of 
justice  all  round.  We  cannot  depart  from  this  rule  without 
suffering  for  it  in  some  way  or  other.  The  attempt  to  place  the 
trading  practices  of  this  country  on  a  right  basis — in  defence 
of  which  these  articles  have  been  written — is  called  a  "  new  " 
Eastern,  simply  because  it  is  a  departure  from  our  present 
methods.  It  is  really  only  an  effort  to  restore  the  principle  of 
justice  from  which  we  have  wandered.  The  consumer  can  have 
no  claim  whatever  to  consideration,  which  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  he  has  a  right  to  bay  without  paying  a  fair 
price.  He  has  no  right  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  He  ought 
to  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  value,  and  the  coercion  which  is  a  part 
of  the  new  system,  and  which  is  so  much  condemned,  is  only 
the  scoui^e  with  which  the  deaecrators  of  the  temple  of  fair 
dealing  are  taoght  a  higher  code  of  business  morality.  The 
consequences  may  safely  be  ignored.     The  consumer  has  his 
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claim,  it  ia  true.  He  may  demand  that  he  also  shall  be  Curly 
treated.  Can  any  one  suggest  a  better  response  to  this  appeal 
than  obedience  to  the  principle  of  selling  everytMng  on  the 
basis  of  well  ascertained  cost  of  production  ? 

"  But,"  it  is  ai^ued,  "  since  the  consumer  has  noUiing  to  do 
with  the  determination  of  this  cost,  how  can  he  be  assured  that 
he  ifi  not  being  cheated  ?  "  The  only  reply  is  that  the  consumer 
ia  well  able  to  look  after  himself.  If  he  wishes  to  make  the 
article  he  is  buying,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing 
BO.  Combination  in  trade,  as  I  defend  it,  creates  no  monopoly. 
Undue  profits  create  over-production,  and  necessarily  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  consumer  holds  the  power  in  his  own  hands. 
He  can  insist  upon  fair  treatment,  and  he  does.  He  often 
complains  without  a  cause,  but  if  he  has  a  cause  he  also  has 
a  remedy.  Let  him  make  for  himself.  I  have  tried  to  prove 
many  times  that  undue  profits  under  this  system  are  utterly 
impossible,  but  I  find  all  the  old  questions  turning  up  on  every 
band.  Monopoly  in  trade  has  done  so  much  damage  in  the  past 
that  any  plan  which  aims  only  at  secnring  fair  profits  is 
regarded  as  another  attempt  at  monopoly.  People  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  and  examine.  An  old  name  is  given  to  a  new  move- 
ment, and  it  has  to  bear  all  the  odium  which  the  name  inherits. 
There  is  a  limit  to  all  controversy.  I  have  tried  to  convince 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  movement  that  it  cannot  bnng 
about  unfidr  pricea  If  they  will  not  follow  or  accept  the 
argument,  I  call  upon  them  to  show  a  single  case  where  undue 
prices  have  been  created  by  it.  Every  trade  working  under  its 
principles  has  its  recognised  and  printed  system  of  arriving  at 
costa  I  ask  for  a  single  instance  of  a  combination,  formed  on 
the  lines  I  defend,  even  asking  for  an  unfair  price.  I  know 
absolutely  that  not  one  of  these  combinations  could  secure  a 
majority  vote  in  favour  of  a  price  which  would  secure  more 
than  an  ordinary  and  in  every  sense  fair  margin  of  profit  As 
the  consumer  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  this,  he  has  no  case 
until  he  can  prove  that  I  am  wrong  in  my  assertion. 

But  it  would  be  easy  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  critics  of  this 
movement  by  showing  that  instead  of  prices  being  raised  they 
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have  often  been  lowered,  and  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
system  ifi  to  lower  them.  One  or  two  iUnstrations  of  this  may 
be  usefol.  Most  of  the  ahuse  which  haa  heen  hurled  at  the 
movement  has  been  directed  towarcb  the  bedstead  trade,  chieSy 
becanse  it  was  the  first  to  try  the  experiment,  and  is  therefore 
the  parent  combination,  and  also  because  its  inventor  is  a 
bedstead  manufacturer  himself.  I  will  therefore  take  this  trade 
as  an  example  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  Before  combination 
was  formed  the  people  of  this  country  could  buy  a  common 
bedstead  at  abolit  lis.  Three  years  after  the  combination  they 
could  buy  it  for  less  than  10s.  Gd.  On  the  former  price  there 
was  a  dead  loss  to  the  maker,  on  the  latter  there  was  a  fair 
profit.  The  first  price  enabled  the  maker  to  pay  only  a  low 
wage,  the  second  enabled  him  to  pay  &  good  one.  Since  then 
the  prices  of  materials  in  this  country — copper,  iron,  eta — have 
gone  up  considerably,  and  the  seUing  prices  of  these  bedsteads 
have  been  raised  in  consequence ;  but  even  to-day  the  consumer 
gets  his  common  bedsteads  as  cheaply  as  ever.  This  is  no 
puzzle ;  it  is  simply  the  moat  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  system  whereby  articles  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  cost  of 
prodacti(m.  No  sooner  was  the  system  adopted  than  every 
maoufactorer  began  to  do  his  best  to  redace  cost.  Superfiuooa 
metal  was  removed,  and  unnecessary  processes  were  dispensed 
with.  Necessary  strength — strength  In  the  right  places,  strength 
without  unnecessary  bulk — was  maintained,  and  ingenuity 
unrestrained  soon  found  methods  by  which  a  lighter  though  not 
weaker  article  could  be  produced.  A.  better  sense  of  proportion 
was  cultivated,  and  the  consumer  got  a  better  article  at  a  lower 
price.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  considering  the 
differences  in  the  charges  for  materials,  bedsteads  of  the  popular 
kind  are  being  sold  under  combination  at  lower  prices  than  were 
current  without  combination  in  the  old  days.  The  same  state- 
ment would  apply  to  some  kinds  of  fenders,  and  to  some  china 
electrical  fittings,  also  to  some  patterns  of  coffin  furniture.  So 
much  for  actual  results ;  but  even  if  no  such  examples  could  be 
given,  it  would  still  be  true  that  neither  manufacturers  or 
workmen  could  in  any  of  these  combinations  be  induced  to  risk 
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losing  their  trade  by  charging  ondne  profits.  The  consamer  is 
therefore  protected  in  every  way.  If  there  were  no  other  safe- 
goards,  the  fear  of  foreign  competition  would  be  quite  enough 
to  prevent  an  attempt  to  extort  more  than  a  fair  price  for  any 
article. 
The  case  for  the  consumer,  then,  is  brought  down  to  this : — 

1.  Nearly  all  consumers  are  more  or  less  directly  interested 
in  the  manufactorer  obtaining  fair  profits  on  his  sales,  and  in 
the  workman  getting  fair  wages  for  his  labour.  This  holds  good 
even  when  the  consamer  is  in  no  way  directly  connected  with 
trading  matters. 

2.  He  has  in  the  past  been  buying  at  prices  which  were 
unfur  because  they  were  too  low.  He  has  no  cause  for 
complaint  if  this  is  remedied. 

3.  He  is  well  protected  by  the  system  itself,  which  has  never 
charged  him  an  unfair  price,  and  is  never  likely  to  do  so. 

4.  Should  this,  however,  ever  happen,  he  is  in  no  way 
prevented  from  making  the  articles  for  himself. 

5.  He  is  to-day  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  combination,  a  better 
article  at  a  lower  price  than  he  could  obtain  without  it.  This 
applies,  however,  more  particularly  to  ordinary  goods,  and  not  to 
exceptional,  and  therefore  expensive,  artidea 

If,  then,  this  system  gives  to  the  workpeople  a  fair  wage, 
secures  to  the  mauufacttuers  a  fair  profit,  charges  no  more  to 
the  customer  than  he  ought  to  pay,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  labour 
war,  is  it  not  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  classes 
of  the  community  ? 

E.  J.  Smith. 
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THE  POLITICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  ANTE-NIOENE 
FATHERS. 

WHEN  we  exuniue  Qie  Christian  writers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  it  is  important  to  disoriminate  so  far  as  possible 
between  that  which  is  peculiar  to  them — being,  truly  or  falsely, 
derived  from  specially  Christian  premises — and  that  which  they 
derived  from  the  common  stock  of  political  ideas  current  in 
their  time.  Thns  we  find  in  Christian  writers  the  conception 
of  the  general  or  nniversal  law  of  nature  which  lies  behind  all 
positave  and  national  laws.  Origen,*  in  his  controversy  with 
Celsos,  who  maintained  the  proposition  that  "  law  is  king  of  all 
things,"  admits  that  this  is  true  of  "that  which  is  law  in  the 
proper  sense,"  even  though  some  have  abandoned  the  law  and 
live  lives  of  violence  and  injustice.  He  claims  that  the  Chris- 
tian has  come  to  the  full "  knowledge  of  the  law  which  is  by 
nature  king  of  all  things,"  and  that  this  is  the  same  as  the  law 
of  Qod.  Idctantiua,*  though  he  complains  that  the  Stoic  rule  of 
the  life  according  to  nature  is  too  vague,  yet  admits  that  if 
this  is  interpreted  by  the  principle  that  man  is  "  bom  to  virtue  " 
it  is  a  good  principle,  though  not  in  his  view  a  sufficient  de- 
finition of  the  highest  good.  Again  we  find  the  same  conception 
of  the  equality  of  human  nature  as  in  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Thus 
Hinucius  Felix  ^  muntuns  that— 

"  all  men,  without;  difference  of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  are  begotten  with  a 
capacity  and  power  of  reason  and  feeling,  .  .  .  nor  do  they  obtain 
wisdom  by  fortune,  but  have  it  by  nature." 

And  Lactantdus  *  is  the  same  way  maintains  that  Qod  wished 
men  to  be  "sequi "  and  "  pares,"  gave  to  all  the  same  "  conditio 
Vivendi,"  and  made  thorn  all  for  wisdom.    "  No  one,"  therefore, 

■  Contra  Cdtum,  J.  W. 
'  Oetariut,  z*i. 
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"  with  Him  is  a  slave,  no  one  a  lord."  "  St  enim  ennctis  idem 
pater  est,  teqno  jure  omnea  liberi  Bumos."  He  finds  faolb  with 
the  Roman  and  Greek  inBtitation3  becanse  their  inequalities 
were  nnjofit.  "  Ubi  ettani  non  sunt  universi  pares,  sqaitas  non 
est."  If,  he  says,  men  ask  whether  there  are  not  diver^tiea  of 
conditioD  among  Christians,  rich  and  poor,  slave  and  master,  the 
reply  is  that  to  Christians  these  are  not  real  distinctions. 
**  Is  there  no  distinction  between  individnals  ?  None ;  nor  Is  there 
any  other  reason  why  ve  mntnally  call  each  other  brethren,  than  that 
we  believe  that  we  are  eqnaL  For  sinoe  we  measore  all  human  things 
not  by  the  body  but  by  the  spirit,  even  thongb  the  condition  of  men's 
bodies  should  be  diverse,  yet  to  ns  they  are  not  slaves  ;  bat  wc  both 
hold  them  to  be  and  call  them  '  spiritu  fratrea,  religione  conaervos.' " 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  Lactantios  scarcely  appred&tes 
adequately  the  importance  of  the  philosophic  approach  to  the 
same  point  of  view. 

We  have  not  observed  that  the  Christian  writers  of  this  period 
add  anything  to  the  philosophic  conception  of  slavery.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  important  to  notice  that  while  the  Christian 
reli^on  no  doubt  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  philosophical 
view  with  regard  to  slavery,  it  most  be  clearly  recognised  that 
it  coincided  with  a  theoiy  which  it  found  already  in  existence. 
We  shall  have  to  consider  at  another  time  what  further  light 
the  pre-Christian  and  Christian  legislation  throws  apoh  the 
importance  of  these  theories,  but  this  will  be  best  done  in  con- 
nexion with  an  examination  of  the  legal  theory  of  slavery, 

God,  then,  according  to  the  early  Christian  writers,  made 
men  equal  and  of  equal  natare  and  capacity  for  virtue.  Some 
of  them,  at  least,  maintain  that  God  made  man  for  society  : 
"  God  made  us  by  nature  social  and  Just,"  says  Clement  of 
Alexandria.'  And  Lactantius,'  while  repudiating  the  view  of 
Cicero  that  men  were  driven  into  society  by  their  own  nature 
at  some  former  time,  only  means  by  this  that  men,  being  all 
descended  from  Adam,  always  lived  in  society,  which  at  first,  no 
doubt,  he  would  have  aaid  was  that  of  the  family.  Whether 
Lactantius  is  quite  consistent  with  himself  may  perhaps  be 
'  Sinm.,  I  '  Div.  tn$t..  -n.  10. 
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doabted,  for  in  another  paesoge  he  speaks  of  human  nature  in 
ft  feshioD  which  suggests  a  certain  lack  of  completeness  or 
coherency  in  his  ideas.^  He  argues  that  the  weakness  of  man 
has  been  of  immense  service  to  him  in  compelling  him  to  live 
in  society.  Had  man  been  famished  with  the  same  means  of 
attack  and  defence  as  the  more  powerful  beasts,  he  might 
have  lived  in  solitude.  But  since  he  is  weak  and  cannot  live 
alone,  he  has  been  driven  to  seek  society,  and  hence  have  sprung 
order,  the  rational  life,  and  all  the  laws  of  hmnanity,  and 
hence  human  life  has  become  more  dignified  (pmatior).  Lac- 
tantius  appreciates  the  fact  thai  man's  nature  needs  society, 
but  he  seems  to  tend  to  look  upon  it  rather  as  a  remedy  for 
evils,  than  as  the  true  and  complete  instinct  of  all  homan 
pn^ross.  But  it  is  perhaps  foolish  to  press  this  too  far,  as 
he  can  scarcely  be  called  a  very  clear  thinker. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  we  may  connect  Lactantius  with 
a  tendency  to  regard  social  order  not  so  much  aa  an  inherent 
necessity  of  human  nature,  but  as  being  rather  connected  with 
man's  corruption.  It  is  possible  that  Lactantiiis  had  been  more 
influenced  by  the  Academic  theory  which  he  quotes"  than  he 
quite  realised.  Possibly,  too,  he  is  a  little  confused  between 
the  question  of  society  and  government.  For  when  we  turn  to 
the  subject  of  government,  we  find  that  there  was  clearly 
among  the  eariy  Christian  thinkers  a  tendency  to  look  upon 
this  as  the  result  of  man's  corruption,  just  as  Seneca  looked 
upon  the  development  of  coercive  government  as  due  to  the 
increase  of  vice.  Ireneens,  at  least,  in  a  very  important  passage, 
represents  government  aa  being  the  consequence  of  man's  cor- 
ruption, and  a  remedy  for  thia  The  passage  is  sufficiently 
important  to  be  worth  quoting : — 

"  For  slace  man,  hj  departing  from  God,  reached  ench  a  pitch  oF 
fury  as  even  to  look  upon  bis  kinsman  as  hie  enemy,  and  engaged 
without  fear  in  every  kind  of  reatless  conduct,  aad  murder,  and  avarice, 
God  impeaed  upon  mankind  the  fear  of  man,  as  they  did  not  scknow 
ledge  the  fear  of  God,  in  order  that,  being  subjected  to  the  authority 
of  men,  and  kept  under  restraint  by  their  laws,  they  might  attaiu  to 

'  Dt  Opijkio  Dei,  It.  *  Div.  Intl.,  v.  14. 
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some  degree  of  joetice,  and  exercise  mutual  forbearanoe,  through  dreul 
of  the  Bword  set  plainlj  before  them,  aa  the  apostle  saya,  'For  he 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  the 
avenger  of  wrath  upon  hini  who  does  evil.'  "  * 

It  is  very  important  to  notice  how  this  on  the  one  hand 
correspondB  with  the  conception  of  Seneca,  and  on  the  other 
with  that  of  the  great  Christian  Fathers  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  tot  we  shall  find  the  same  conception  in  them.  Indeed, 
we  have  here  the  regnlar  and  normal  mediseval  conception  of 
government,  as  being  not  natural  in  the  sense  of  primitive,  bat 
an  institution  adapted  to  the  cormpt  state  of  man  since  the 
Fall.  Ireneeos  does  not  say  what  the  nature  of  human  society 
would  have  been  had  men  not  fallen,  but  we  con  safely  enough 
conclude  that,  with  Seneca  and  the  great  Fathers,  he  would  have 
said  that,  in  a  state  of  innocence,  men  woiild  not  have  needed 
government.  It  must  be  remembered  that  to  this  normal  type 
of  mediteval  conception,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  furnishes  an  excep- 
tion, looking  as  he  does  upon  government  from  another  point  of 
view — not  as  a  mere  remedy  for  corruptdon,  but  as  the  necessary 
instrument  of  perfection. 

Government,  then,  in  the  conception  of  Irenseus,  is  devised  for 
man's  correction,  and  is  an  institution  of  God  He  is  very 
explicit  upon  this  point,  which  is  one  of  considerable  importance 
in  later  theory.  In  the  passage  jost  mentioned  he  discusses  the 
question  at  some  length,  and  contradicts  the  conception  that 
government  was  the  work  of  the  deviL  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
men  might  think  this,  if  they  believed  that  it  was  a  consequence 
of  man's  corruption,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  observe  a 
tendency  in  Hildebrand,  and  perhaps  some  other  writers  of  the 
exbreme  anti-imperialist  party,  to  look  upon  government  in  this 
&ehion.  Irenteus,  without  hesitation,  repudiates  this  conclusion. 
He  discusses  the  significance  of  the  saying  of  Satan  in  the 
narrative  of  our  Lord's  temptation,  "  All  things  ore  delivered 
unto  me,  and  unto  whomsoevei^I  will  I  give  them,"  and  affirms 
that  this  is  only  an  example  of  the  perpetual  lying  of  Satan, 
"  For  it  is  not  he  who  hath  appointed  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
'  Adv.  Haer,,  t,  24. 
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but  Ood."  He  juBtifiea  this  statement  by  quoting  from  the 
Scriptures  the  passage  in  Proverbs  viii  15  :  "  By  me  kings  reign, 
and  princes  decree  justice,"  etc.,  and  tbat  great  saying  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Rom.  xiii.  which  is  constantly  quoted  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages  in  all  discussions  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  government : 
"  Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers ;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  Ood  :  and  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God,"  etc.  IreneeuB  mentions  that  others  had  interpreted  this 
passage  of  angelical  powers,  but  emphatically  repudiates  this. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  bow  iar  there  was  any  strong 
tendency  among  any  section  of  Christians  to  repudiate  civil 
authority.  We  may,  I  think,  conclude  that  both  St.  Paul  and 
St  Peter  are  conscious  of  some  sach  tendency.  This  point  of 
the  origin  of  government  in  the  ordinance  of  Ck>d  is  one  of 
great  historical  importance.  I  had  thou^t  that  it  might  be 
looked  upon  as  being  something  original  to  the  Christian  con- 
ception of  society ;  but  there  are  indications  of  the  same  view 
in  Seneca,  and  in  Pliny's  Panegyricua. 

But  whether  it  is  a  novel  view  or  not,  the  point  is  one  of  such 
great  importance  that  it  is  well  to  observe  that  other  Christian 
writers  of  the  first  centuries  express  the  same  idea.  Theophilus 
of  Antioch,^  while  refusing  to  worship  the  king,  maintains  that 
he  is  to  be — 

"revereaced  with  lawful  honour,  for  he  is  not  a  god,  but  a  maa 
appointed  bj  God,  not  to  be  worelupped,  but  to  judge  justl/.  For  in 
a  kind  of  waj  hie  etewardahip  is  committed  to  bim  by  Grod.  .  .  . 
Honour  the  king,  ...  be  subject  to  him,  and  praj  for  him.  For  if 
jon  do  thi§,  you  do  the  will  of  God.  For  the  law  of  God  says, '  My 
son,  fear  thou  God  and  the  king,  and  be  not  disobedient  to  them ;  for 
suddenly  they  siiaU  take  vengeance  on  their  enemies,' " 

And  Justin  Martyr*  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  Christians 
have  been  taught  by  Christ  to  pay  their  taxes  to  the  ruler, 
quoting  our  Lord's  words  about  "  rendering  to  Csesar  the  things 
which  are  Cissar's,"  and  continoes :  "  Whereas  to  God  alone  we 
render  worship,  but  in  other  things  we  gladly  serve  you, 
acknowledging  you  as  kings  and  mlere  of  men."  And  in  (he 
'  Ad.  Aut^  n.  •  1  ApU.,  17. 
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diacourBe  or  Apology  attributed  to  Melito  of  Sardis,  the  author 
speaks  o£  aubjects  being  "  withheld  by  the  fear  of  Qod  from 
doing  wrong  to  their  sovereign." 

These  passages  iUastrate  the  docbine  that  obedience  to  the 
ruler  is  a  Christian  duty,  and  seem  to  represent  this  duty  as 
invariable,  in  virtue  of  the  ruler's  position  as  the  representative 
of  Qod.  In  view,  at  least,  of  the  clear  development  in  the  later 
Fathers  of  the  notion  that  obedience  was  always  obligatory,  we 
may  r^ard  these  passages  as  iUustratutg  a  tendency  in  that 
direction.  But  it  must  at  the  some  time  be  observed  that  tiiere 
are  other  passages  which  indicate  a  stHoewhat  different  attitude 
towards  the  ruler — namely,  a  tendency  to  look  upon  justice  as 
the  foundation  and  teat  of  government.  Justin  Martyr,'  for 
instance,  compares  the  unjust  ruler  to  a  robber :  "  Juat  so  much 
can  rulers  do  who  eateem  opinion  more  than  tmth,  as  robbers 
in  a  deaert"  The  phrase  seems  to  recur  in  St.  Augustine 
and  ninth-century  writera  like  Seduliua  Scotus.  Clement  of 
Alexandria'  has  an  interesting  phrase;  "He  is  a  king  who 
rules  according  to  the  laws,  and  possesses  the  akill  to  rale  will- 
ing subjects."  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  Clement's  mind 
the  phrase  had  that  significance  which  it  might  have  had  later ; 
it  occurs  incidentally  only,  and  with  little  explanation.  Iremeus  ' 
threatens  the  unjust  ruler  with  the  judgment  of  Qod. 

"  Whatsoever  they  do  to  the  Bubrersion  of  juetice  iniquitonsly,  aod 
impionBly,  and  illeg&llj',  and  tjrannicallj,  in  these  things  shall  they 
also  perish ;  for  the  just  judgment  of  God  comes  equally  npon  all,  and 
in  DO  case  fails." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  passage,  Irenseus  suggests  a 
concepUon  of  the  tyrannical  ruler,  which  becomes  veiy  important 
in  the  later  writers  who  tend  to  the  theoiy  of  an  absolute 
authority  of  the  ruler. 

"  Some  of  these  (ralers)  are  given  (bj  God)  for  the  correction  and 

the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  and  for  the  preservation  of  jastice,  but 

others  for  the  purpose  of  fear  and  punishment  and  rebuke ;  others, 

for  deceptioD,  disgrace,  and   pride,  according  as  thej*  deserve  ;  for 

'  1  Apol.,  xii.  '  Strom.,  I  M, 

*  Adv.  Boer.,  v.  SI. 
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the  jast  judgment  of  Giod,  as  I  have  observed  abead;,  psBses  equally 
upon  all." 

These  words  represent  a  theory  that  the  nnjost  ruler  is  the 
miniBter  of  God's  jadgment,  and  must  not  be  resisted.  It  does 
not  appear  possible  to  draw  any  certain  conclusion  from  the 
passages  with  regard  to  the  conception  of  the  authority  of  the 
ruler,  but  they  deserve  to  be  compared  with  the  phrases  of 
Seneca  especially,  and  also  with  those  of  the  great  Fathers. 

Government^  then,  is  the  institution  of  God,  and  obedience  to 
it  is  a  Christian  duty.  But  a  question  evidently  arose  as  to  the 
Felati<m  of  Christian  men  to  the  o&.een  of  the  State,  whether  civil 
or  military.  The  question  is  in  some  respects  like  that  which 
Seneca  discusses  at  some  length  as  to  the  relaticoi  of  the  wise 
men  to  public  life,  and  I  think  that  the  views  of  the  Christians 
were  much  the  same  as  those  of  Seneca.  I  have,  however,  only 
found  one  passage  in  which  the  question  is  formally  discussed — 
namely,  in  Origen,*  and  it  would  therefore  be  unsafe  to  con- 
dude  that  there  was  only  one  opinion  among  the  Christians 
with  regard  to  it.  Origen's  view  is  interesting  and  fairly 
explicit  We  may  gather  that  Celsus  had  accused  the  Chris- 
tians of  refusing  to  serve  the  king  or  State,  by  serving  in 
tiie  army  and  taking  office  in  the  government  when  required  to 
do  so.  Origen  seems  to  admit  that  the  Christians  did  so  refuse 
(though  the  admission  can  hardly  be  taken  as  corresponding 
completely  to  the  facts,  for  it  appears  from  the  history  and 
tradition  of  the  time  that  Christians  were  to  be  found  in  the 
aimy,  and  probably  in  the  public  offices),  but  he  jnatiHes  this  on 
the  ground  that  ihey  should  be  treated  like  priests,  who  were 
not,  aa  he  says,  required  to  perform  such  functions.  But,  he 
mtuutains,  the  Christiana  do  help  the  king — namely,  by  their 
prayers.  And,  further,  he  ai^ea  that  if  Christians  decline 
public  office,  it  is  only  that  they  may  reserve  themselves  for  s 
"  diviner  and  more  necessary  service  in  the  Church  of  God, 
for  the  aalvation  of  men."  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  he 
describes  the  Church  as  another  awrrtifia  irarplBoQ.  We  find,  I 
think,  here  a  parallel  to  Seneca's  view  of  the  service  which  the 
'  Gmtn  Cdtum,  viiL,  73-7^ 
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wise  men  render  to  the  community  even  in  retirement,  and 
to  the  fact  that  he  does  service  not  only  to  the  particular  state, 
but  to  the  universal  commonwealth. 

We  turn  to  a  subject  on  which  a  good  deal  has  been  written, 
sometimes  a  little  va^ely — the  relation  'o£  Christianity  to 
property.  It  has  often  been  thought  that  all  early  Christian 
writers  tend  to  advocate  some  kind  of  commTmism,  and  to  deny 
the  justice  of  private  property.  It  would  seem  that  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  about  this.  The  notion  of  the 
communism  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  the  Acts, 
proves  on  a  closer  ezaminatiou  to  be  founded  on  a  rather  hasty 
interpretation.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
the  Acts  shows  clearly  enough  that  there  was  no  systematic 
division  of  property,  but  that  the  charitable  instinctof  the  infant 
Church  was  so  great  that  those  who  were  in  want  were  com- 
pletely supported  by  those  who  were  more  prosperous;  and 
that  many  of  the  wealthy  brought  the  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  property  to  the  common  fond  of  the  Church.  SUll,  there 
was  no  systematic  communism,  no  theory  of  the  necessity  of  it. 
And  outside  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  is  found  no  trace  of 
anything  even  approaching  to  commnniam.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Faohne  letters  assume  the  existence  of  people  of  very 
various  rank  and  wealth  in  the  Churches  to  which  they  ore 
written.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  treatment  of  questions 
concerning  properiiy  in  the  early  Fathers,  we  find  no  ground  for 
the  view  that  the  early  Church  was  communistic'  in  any  technical 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  nearest  approach  to  this  that  we  have  noticed  is  to  be 
found  in  Justin  Martyr,'  who  contrasts  the  attitude  of  those 
who  had  become  Christians,  after  their  conversion,  with  their 
previous  attitude  towards  property  and  wealth.  He  says,  we 
"now  bring  what  we  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  com- 
municate to  eveiy  one  in  need."  If  the  phrase  were  to  be  taken 
literally,  it  would  seem  to  imply  some  definite  system  of  com- 
munism.  Cyprian  uses  language  which  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion.   After  commenting  on  the  description  of  the  early  Church 
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ia  the  Acts  with  regard  to  property,  he  aaya  that  this  is  "  truly 
to  become  a  son  of  God  by  spiritual  birth,  this  is  to  imitate  by 
the  heaveoly  law  the  equity  of  Qod  the  Father."  ' 

Agfun,  if  ve  take  Cypriao  to  mean  that  it  was  incumbent 
apon  every  ChriBtian  person  to  divide  his  property  with  all 
men,  we  should  be  driven  to  snppose  that  some  system  of  com- 
mnnism  was  part  of  the  theoty  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
Church.  But  this  ia  not  only  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  the 
Charch  in  general,  but  it  is  also  contrary  to  very  express  indi* 
cation  in  other  writers. 

When  we  turn  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  we  find  the  subject 
discussed  in  quite  another  fashion.  In  one  treatise^  he  deals 
with  our  Lord's  injunction  to  the  rich  young  ruler :  "  Qo  and 
sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,"  etc,  and  it  is  vety 
noticeable  that  he  declares  that  this  must  be  interpreted  as  a 
metaphor ;  the  renunciation  of  possessions  is  to  he  understood  of 
the  passions  of  the  souL  "  For,"  he  says,  "  it  is  no  great  thing  or 
dcEdrable  to  be  destitute  of  wealth,  save  for  the  word  of  life." 
It  is,  on  the  contraty,  very  inconvenient  to  lack  property. 
Those  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  are  harassed  in  mind, 
and  hindered  &om  better  things  in  the  endeavour  to  provide 
them  somehow.  How  much  better  for  a  man  to  possess  a 
competency,  to  he  relieved  from  difficulties,  and  to  give  assistance 
to  those  who  may  require  it  I 

"  Bicbes,  then,  which  benefit  also  our  aetgbbour,  are  not  to  be 
thrown  awaj.  .  .  .  They  lie  to  odt  hand  and  are  put  under  our  power, 
as  material  and  instruments  wbicb  are  for  good  use  to  those  who  knovr 
the  instrument.  .  .  .  We  must  therefore  renounce  those  possesBions 
that  are  injurious,  not  those  that  are  capable  of  being  serviceable,  if 
a  man  understands  the  right  nse  of  them." 

And  again,  when  we  turn  to  Lactantius'  we  find  the  same 
repudiation  of  the  principle  of  communism.  He  condemns  and 
repudiates  Plato's  notion  of  the  community  of  goods  as  impos- 
fflble  and  unjust,  and  urges  that  it  would  he  of  no  use  if  men 
remained  arrogant  and  proud.    Justice  does  not  lie  in  external 

'  DeOp.et  Eltm,  26,  '  Quia  Divet  Salvut,  zi.  xt. 

■  Div.  Intt.,  ill  21,  i2. 
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conditions,  bat  in  man's  souL  And  in  another  paaa&ge '  he  says 
that  even  in  the  age  of  Satom  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  there  was  no  property,  hut  only  that  men  were  of  so  liberal 
a  spirit  that  they  admitted  the  poor  to  share  in  their  wealth. 
It  ia  worth  observing  that  Lactantios  thiis  not  only  repudiates 
the  notion  that  property  is  now  iUe^timate,  but  even  that  idea 
which  we  find  in  Seneca  that  in  the  state  of  primitive  innocence 
men  lived  without  property. 

It  is  possible  that  there  were  various  opinions  among  ChnBtians 
with  regard  to  property,  but  it  seems  to  be  most  probable  that 
tJie  statem^its  of  Justin  and  Cyprian  should  be  interpreted  by 
the  more  formal  discussions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
LactantiuB,  and  that  while  the  Christians  advocated  the  greatest 
charity  and  liberality  towards  the  poor,  there  was  yet  no  theory 
Dor  ordinary  practice  of  communism.  It  is  true  that,  later  on,  the 
life  of  communism,  which  was  not  required  of  men  in  general,  was 
looked  apon  as  the  highest,  or  perfect  life.  This  ideal  was  related 
to  the  monastic  development^  and  in  later  writers  the  idea  that  in 
the  primitive  and  innocent  state  there  was  no  property  was  taken 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  theoretical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

In  this  brief  examination  of  the  principal  passages  in  the 
early  Christian  writers  which  throw  light  upon  their  political 
theories,  we  have  observed  that  in  the  mun  they  carry  out  the 
general  conceptions  of  such  writers  aa  Seneca  and  Cicero.  I 
doubt  wheUier  there  is  any  one  point  in  their  theory  which  can 
be  described  as  strictly  original.  But  no  doubt  certain  ideas 
assume  in  the  minds  of  these  writers  a  new  force  and  importance. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  their  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental equality  of  human  nature — ^that  all  men  are  capable  of 
virtue,  are  called  to  virtue,  and  therefore  are  all  potentially  equal 
in  their  capacity  for  that  which  is  the  highest  end  of  human 
nature.  It  is  true  that  all  this  is  stated  by  Cicero  and  Seneca 
with  abundant  eloquence  and  energy,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  in  the  primitive  Church  the  sentiment  of  common 
humanity  was  translated  into  the  life  of  practical  brotherhood. 
Would  that  this  had  continaed  I    Unhappily,  with  the  extension 

'  Div.  IiM^  V,  6. 
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of  Christianity  over  society  at  large,  the  generous  impulse  of  the 
early  brotherhood  tost  much  of  its  forca  Still,  it  remains  true 
that  the  ChrisUan  society  has  never  wholly  ceased  to  keep  the 
conception  before  men. 

Another  docb-ine  fundamentally  important  to  the  whole 
theory  of  society  is  the  great  conception  of  IrenEeus  that  all 
order  and  rule  in  society  is  derived  from  God.  We  have 
observed  that  this  notion  also  has  its  paxallels  in  the  theory  of 
Seneca  and  Pliny ;  but  it  certainly  receives  a  new  emphaais 
in  the  Christian  writers.  We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is 
founded  upon  the  view  of  St.  Paul,  and  it  dominates  the  thought 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  Ko  doubt  it  opened  the  way  to  some 
curious  perversions  of  political  thought  The  theory  of  the 
Divine  right  of  the  ruler  to  absolute  authority,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  subject  to  an  unqualified  obedience,  is  derived  from 
this  view,  and  was  propounded  by  the  great  Fathers.  Fortu- 
nately, the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  innate  good  sense 
of  the  great  scholastic  writers,  emancipated  the  Church  in  large 
measure  from  this  foolish  misinterpretation  of  a  great  conception ; 
so  that  the  medieeval  writers  were  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  modem  theory  of  free  and  responsible  government.  In  the 
theory  of  the  organization  of  the  State,  if  not  of  the  Church,  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  able  to  recognize 
the  sacredness  of  the  order  of  society,  without  supposing  that 
they  were  tied  to  one  order;  were  able  to  apprehend  that  it 
was  the  qrder,  and  not  the  particular  form  of  order,  or  the 
individual  ruler,  which  derived  authority  from  Qod. 

The  conception  remains  one  of  the  moat  important  in  the 
re^on  of  political  thought,  for  it  invests  ordered  human  society 
with  a  sacred  character.  It  serves  as  a  perpetual  check  upon 
the  tendency  to  conceive  of  civil  society  as  being  something 
secular  and  profane.  It  compels  Christian  men  to  recognize  that 
there  is  no  dualism  in  the  public  any  more  than  in  the  private 
life  of  Christian  men ;  but  that  in  the  true  conception  of  life 
every  just  thought,  every  good  action,  every  true  movement 
of  progress  is  part  of  the  sacred  life  of  man. 

A.  J.  Cabltls. 
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NOTES  AND  MEMOKANDA. 

Dakozrods  Trades. — The  Reports  of  the  Departmental  Committeea 
of  the  Home  Office  od  the  Pottery  and  Matchmaking  Trades  have  been 
published  dm-ing  the  last  quarter,  and  contain  a  great  amount  of  matter 
of  almost  Bensational  iaterest.  The  report  on  the  potterj  trade  certainlj 
confirms  in  great  part  the  statements  which  were  made  last  summer 
about  the  dangers  of  lead  poisoning  in  the  trade.  It  appears  that 
among  3123  meu  engaged  in  processes  involving  more  or  less  contact 
with  lead,  there  were  152  cases  of  lead  poisoning  of  a  serious  or 
slight  kind  reported  in  1898  ;  and  among  1580  women  so  employed, 
there  were  196  cases.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  figures  could  be 
analyzed  completely  they  might  prove  not  to  be  quite  so  alarming  as 
they  appear  at  first  sight ;  at  least  this  is  urged  in  a  pamphlet  issued 
by  Mr.  W.  Burton,  F.C.S.,  Director  of  Pilkington's  Tile  and  Pottery 
Company,  Limited,  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Allied 
Mannfactnrers'  Association  of  Great  Britun.  Mr.  Burton  suggests 
that  some  at  least  of  these  cases  are  cases  of  persons  who  have  sufiWred 
from  more  than  one  attack  of  plumbism  in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  and 
that  therefore  the  same  persons  figure  more  than  once  in  the  return. 
Mr.  Burton  cites  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jamieson,  secretary  of  one  of 
the  Pottery  Manufacturers'  Associations,  to  this  effect.  The  statement 
is  vague,  and  the  evidence  adduced  is  insufficient,  but  it  will  be  well 
that  the  matter  should  be  cleared  up  in  future  returns. 

It  is  not  denied  that  the  figures  are  grave,  and  the  Home  Office 
evidently  felt  this  strongly,  and  issued  a  copy  of  the  report  to  all 
manufacturers  in  the  trade.  The  conclusions  of  the  report  are 
thoroughgoing.  The  commissioners  report :  1.  That  in  their  judgment 
a  large  part  of  the  pottery  trade  reported  on  could  be  conducted 
without  the  use  of  lead  at  all.  2.  That  in  those  branches  of  the  industry 
where  it  appears  difficult  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  lead  altogether, 
this  should  only  be  used  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  "  fritted  double 
silicate."  The  use  of  lead  in  this  form  would  be  comparatively  safe  to 
the  work-people.  3.  The  use  of  raw  lead  as  an  ingredient  of  glazing 
material,  or  as  an  ingredient  in  colours  which  have  to  be  subsequently 
fired,  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.     4.  As  it  would  be  very  difficult 
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to  ensure  that  an.  InnocaouB  lead  glaze  should  be  employed,  young 
persona  and  women  should  be  excluded  from  emplojmeut  ae  dip- 
pers, dippers'-assistants,  ware-cleaners,  after-dippers,  aud  glost-placors 
in  factories  where  lead  glaze  is  used,  and  the  adult  male  dippers, 
dippers'-assiatants,  ware-cleaners,  and  glosb-placers  should  be  subjected 
to  systematic  medioKl  inspection. 

A  representfttiTe  meeting  of  the  earthenware  and  ohina  mana- 
faoturershas  accepted  the  third  of  these  recommendations,  namely,  that 
the  use  of  raw  lead  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  proposal  that  all  the 
operatives  engaged  in  the  dangeroas  process  should  be  subjected  to 
monthly  medical  inspection,  but  protest  that  they  cannot  agree  with 
the  report  as  to  the  practicability  at  present  of  the  substitution,  in  most 
processes,  of  leadless  glazes  for  those  in  which  lead  forms  a  part. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Government  wiU  enable  the  Home  Office  at 
once  to  carry  out  those  of  the  recommendation b  about  which  all  are 
agreed,  and  to  proceed  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  more  stringent 
reforms  snggested  by  the  report. 

The  report  on  the  matchmaking  trade  is  very  detailed,  and  full  of 
interesting  information  ;  it  has  special  reference  to  the  cause  and 
possible  preventioQ  of  the  disease  caused  by  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
phosphorns  in  the  industry.  The  commissioners  have  made  the  most 
exhanstive  inquiries  into  the  conditions  of  the  trade,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  also  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United  States.  It 
appears  from  the  inquiry  that  though  the  cases  of  necrosis  of  the  jaw 
are  not  numerous,  yet  they  occur  in  almost  alt  factories  where 
phosphorus  iu  its  ordinary  form  is  ased ;  phosphorns  in  the  form 
used  for  safety  matches  is,  it  is  clearly  established,  perfectly  harmless. 
In  two  European  countries  consequently,  Denmark  and  Switzerland,  the 
manufacture  and  importation  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  matches 
have  been  entirely  prohibited.  In  moat  countries,  as  iu  England,  the 
authorities  have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  insisting  on  more  or 
less  stringent  regnlations.  The  commissioners  think  that  these  can  be 
made  of  such  a  kind  as  practically  to  guard  against  all  danger  of 
tho  disease,  and  they  say  that  immunity  from  disease  is  mainly  a 
question  of  the  teeth  of  the  workpeople  being  in  proper  order.  If 
this  can  be  secured  they  think  that  there  need  be  little  or  no  danger 
of  the  phosphorus  poisoning.  This  is  the  view  especially  of  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, Senior  Dental  Surgeon  of  tho  London  Hospital,  whose  report 
occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
view  may  prove  to  be  correct,  and  that  such  regnlations  may  be 
enforced  in  all  the  factories  as  to  secure  safe  conditions.  France  has 
in  the  meanwhile  produced  a  match  which  is  safe  to  the  operator,  and 
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for  which  it  is  claimed  that  it  can  light  on  any  surface.    If  the 
discovery  proves  to  be  true,  the  way  will  be  opened  for  the  more 
complete  measore  of  the  prohibitioa  of  the  nse  of  ordinary  phoaphoras. 
A.  J.  Cahltle. 

Thk  Leeds  Industrial  Conference,  convened  by  the  lAncasbire 
and  Tprkshire  Centre  of  the  Labour  Association,  was  held  at  Leeds 
on  March  4,  witli  the  sanction  and  support  of  the  Leeds  Ck>-operative 
Society,  and  proved  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  York- 
shire. Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  presided,  and  the  audience  was  both 
large  and  very  representative.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Earl  Grrey, 
Sir  David  Dale,  Dr.  James  Bonar,  Bev.  Charles  Hargrove,  Mr. 
Henry  Tivian,  Mr.  F.  Maddison,  M.F.,  and  others  were  on  the 
platform.  Sir  James  Kitson  and  other  prominent  employers  were 
among  the  audience,  as  were  also  Dr.  Boddington,  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  Victoria  Univeraity,  and  the  Eev.  Prof.  Banks  of  Headingly 
College.  The  workers  were  largely  represented,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  James  Mills,  for  the 
Northern  Counties  Amalgamation  of  Weavers'  Association ;  Mr.  Allen 
Gee  and  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  for  the  Yorkshire  Textile  Workers'  Unions  ; 
Councillor  Millington,  for  the  Shipwrights'  Union  ;  and  Conncillor 
Hobson,  for  the  Sheffield  Traders.  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  SwaUow, 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  a  large  number  of  other  co-operators  were  present, 
and  the  cooference  altogether  deserved  the  designation  of  being  an 
extremely  "expert"  one. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  disensaion 
of  two  papers :  namely,  "  Thirty  Years'  Experience  of  Industrial 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,"  by  Sir  David  Dale,  and  "Labour  Co- 
partnership," by  Mr.  James  Bonar,  LL.D. 

The  Chairman,  after  stating  the  necessity  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  dwelt  on  the  importance  of  not  merely  settling  trade 
disputes,  but  of  adopting  some  better  aystem  ench  as  labour  co- 
partnership offered.  He  instanced  the  educational  value  of  this  scheme 
for  the  workera  :  how  it  waa  deatined  to  increase  the  output  of  wealth, 
improve  ita  distribution,  and  thus  benefit  the  whole  community. 

Sir  David  Dale,  after  admitting  that  he  did  not  advance  conciliation 
and  arbitration  as  a  better  means  of  indnatrial  reform  than  co-partner* 
ship  of  industry,  held  that  it  might  prove  useful  where  co-partnerahip 
waa  perhaps  inapplicable  at  the  moment,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with 
the  origin  and  hiatory  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  for 
the  North  of  England.  He  explained  the  conditions  which  had 
seonred  it,  the  anccess  which  bad  attended  its  operations,  and  referred 
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to  the  difficulties  of  ooQciliation  and  how  they  had  been  met.  He 
dealt  in  a  moet  f^enerons  manaer  with  the  charactera  of  Trade  Union 
officials,  referring  for  examples  to  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  U.F.,  Mr.  John 
Wilson,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Trow  ;  and  pointed  out  how 
in  proportion  as  the  Unions  are  "recognized  and  cordially  acknow- 
ledged not  only  bj  the  employer  class,  but  by  the  general  public,  men 
of  most  intelligence  and  reaaonablenesa  are  elected  by  their  fellows 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Union  and  to  guide  its  policy."  In 
discnssing  the  machinery  for  adjasting  quarrels,  the  necessity  of  the 
workers  being  well  organized  was  insisted  on,  and  the  value  of 
arbitrators  was  emphasized  in  cases  where  agreement  was  otherwise 
nnattainabla  The  paper  concluded  with  words  of  wisdom  and 
warning  for  the  new  generation  of  workmen  who  have  not  inherited 
their  fathers'  experience  of  bow  much  more  may  be  guned  by 
negotiation  and  arbitration  than  by  strife  or  strike. 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  begun  by  Mr.  Daniel  Jones, 
Employers'  Secretary  to  the  Midland  Iron  and  Steel  Wages  Board, 
who  bore  testimony  to  the  snccess  of  the  Board  he  represented,  but 
was  carried  off  the  lines  of  the  subject  by  a  clever  but  totally  irrelevant 
speech  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burgess  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party. 
The  discussion  waa  dragged  back  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Owen 
Balmforth,  and  centred  round  the  question  of  sliding  scales.  A 
Sheffield  delegate  protested  strongly  against  wages  beiug  adjusted  by 
a  sliding  scale,  and  a  Leeds  delegate  thought  it  absurd  that  selling 
prices  should  rule  wages.  Mr.  F.  Maddison  regarded  sliding  scales  as 
no  necessary  part  of  a  board  of  conciliation.  Automatic  sliding  scales 
had  all  the  defects  of  a  mechanical  process,  and  took  no  account  of 
the  human  element,  and  in  the  main  he  was  opposed  to  them.  He 
believed  that  Sb  David  Dale's  paper  might,  if  properly  discussed, 
achieve  a  vast  amount  of  good.  After  being  asked  questions  as  to  the 
weakening  effect  on  boards  of  conciliation  of  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  non-nnionists,  and  whether  he  was  prepared  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  employers  in  the  textile  trades  to  further  the 
formation  of  these  boards  in  these  trades.  Sir  David,  in  his  reply, 
admitted  that  sliding  scales  were  not  applicable  to  any  but  the  simplest 
forms  of  industry,  and  even  in  these  cases  they  ought  to  be  subject 
to  revision  at  very  frequent  intervals. 

Dr.  Bonar's  paper  on  "Labour  Co-partnership"  proved  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  suggestive  contributions  that  has  been  made  on  the 
subject.  It  dealt  with  a  definition'  and  the  justification  of  the  scheme, 
showing  that  amid  a  variety  of  applications  its  essential  principles 
were  found  to  be  practical  and  successful.     It  had  made  its  way  from 
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the  tentative  efforts  in  Loudon  of  "  kind  people  wiahing  to  do  good," 
and  was  even  more  promising  wlien  started  from  ttie  two  topical 
beginnings  (a)  from  tlie  side  of  the  employer,  (fi)  from  the  side  of  the 
employed  —  in  actual  business.  He  held  tliat  the  advantages  of 
Labour  Co-partnership  would  mean  more  than  a  mere  alteration  in  the 
mechanisin  of  production  and  distribution,  for  there  would  be  some- 
thing not  only  of  conciliation  of  interests,  but  also  of  moral  and 
intellectual  edncation.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  loss  sharing  by 
wage  earners,  he  said  that  where  the  cause  of  loss  is  not  general 
depression,  but  mistakes  of  workmen  or  managers,  there  may  be  et^uity 
in  throwing  the  burden  of  the  loss  on  those  who  caused  it.  But 
wages  ore  matters  of  contract,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  remain 
so,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  less  skilled  workmen.  They  are  the 
condition  of  mere  existence,  rather  than  of  well-being.  He  further 
dealt  with  the  mutual  distrust  of  employers  and  employed,  excessive 
work,  insecurity  of  the  workman's  position,  displacement  of  labour 
hy  inventions,  the  evils  of  sweated  trades,  and  the  serious  disadvantages 
of  unskilled  as  compared  with  skilled  labour  nnder  the  present  system. 
In  reply  to  the  objection  that  these  societies  are  few  in  number,  and 
have  succeeded  in  only  a  few  trades,  he  said  it  was  not  realized  how 
extensively  the  seed  had  been  sown,  and  he  gave  a  list  of  the  chief 
developments  of  labour  co-partnerships,  which  are  full  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  future. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  presided  over  a  luge  and  enthusiastic 
public  meeting  held  the  same  evening.  His  Lordship  was  supported 
by  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  George  Harwood,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Kitson,  M.P., 
the  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  many  others.  The  Bishop,  after  pointing  out 
the  special  work  and  value  of  labour  co-partnerships,  said  that  there 
were  reasons  for  profound  dissatisfaction  with  many  of  the  results  of 
the  present  organization  of  economical  and  social  life.  It  was  not 
merely  the  great  inequalities  of  wealth  and  poverty,  but  the  tearing 
apart  and  setting  one  against  the  other  the  different  ranks  and  classes 
of  society,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  labour  of  much  that 
lent  to  it  brightness  and  hope.  They  should  be  very  ready  to  welcome 
anything  which  really  gave  them  a  prospect  of  making  advances  in 
these  directions.  The  hopeful  thing  about  English  tJiought  to-day 
was  that  we  were  not  looking  for  an  improvement  of  the  working 
classes  merely  from  changes  of  structure,  but  were  realizing  that  we 
bad  to  aim  at  a  gradual  improvement  of  existing  conditions.  Thus 
labour  co-putnership  begins  with  things  as  they  are,  and  bit  by  bit 
endeavours  to  transform  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  our  industrial 
system. 
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Eu-I  Gre;  in  a  vigoroas  speech  declared  that  the  induatrial  life  of 
England  iraa  as  mach  in  need  of  the  gospel  of  honestj  and  efficiency 
as  the  public  life  of  America.  An  indnstrial  system  which  tended 
to  introduce  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  support  snch  dishonest  methods 
as  tlie  widespread  practice  of  illicit  commissions,  called  for  investi- 
gation and  reform.  One  of  the  most  effective  remedies  wonld  be 
fonad  in  the  general  adoption  of  labour  co-partnership.  Mr.  Geo. 
Harwood,  M.P.,  apolce  of  the  want  of  hope  and  the  stifling  monotony 
in  the  present  lot  of  the  worker.  Labour  co-partnership  brought  into 
the  workshop  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  the  stimulns  of  new  interests, 
and  the  moral  elevation  of  true  social  service.  Councillor  O'Conuellan, 
Secretary  of  the  Leeds  Trades  Coanoil,  also  supported  labour  co- 
partnership in  a  practical  speech. 

There  was  present  at  the  meeting  a  vigorous,  though  not  a  numerous, 
body  of  socialists,  who  at  various  stages  of  the  proceedings  ezpressed 
their  dissent  from  some  of  the  speeches.  But  the  meeting  as  a  whole 
was  in  cordial  sympathy  with  its  purpose,  and  cannot  fall  to  have  a 
considerable  educational  effect. 

R.  Halstxad. 

AcciDESTs  TO  WoRKMES.' — In  respect  of  workmen's  accidents  the 
industrial  world  of  France  finds  itself  at  the  present  moment  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  our  own  ;  t^t  is,  it  has  had  a  new  law 
imposed  upon  it,  notoriously  Incomplete  and  notoriously  defective, 
but  effective  as  firmly  establisiiiDg  the  pinciple  of  what  has  been 
called  the  risque  profetnontiel,  and  making  the  employer  directly 
liable,  within  certain  limits,  for  dauiage  befalling  his  workmen  in 
connection  with  their  work.  Both  laws  are  the  result  of  agitation 
carried  ou  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes.  Both  laws  were 
adopted  with  a  view  to  propitiating  working-men  voters.  Both  laws 
are  admittedly  wanting  in  breadth  of  application,  and  both  bear  upon 
them  otherwise  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  a  compromise  effected, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  dark,  without  the  command  of  anything  like 
sufficient  data.  We  are  studying  the  ascertainable  results  of  our  new 
Act ;  the  Government  has  shown  its  sense  of  the  value  of  such 
inquiry  by  recently  publishing  a  return  of  business  transacted  before 
the  courts — which   return,  unfortunately,  practically  tells    nothing. 

'  La  Loi  du  9  Avril,  1808,  tur  La  AccUIenl*  Itidtatrid*.  Far  A.  Ysssart  st 
A.'NoaTion-Jaoinet.   [600  pp.    8*o.    12  francs.   Lanwe.   Pari4l899.] 

LaLoidu  9  Avril,  1898,  Mir  Ltt  Aceidtntt  du  IVwwfl.  Par  P.  Pic,  Professeur 
de  LigjslaUon  Indnatrielle  k  la  Faculty  de  I>roit  de  Ljai.  [69  pp.  Svo.  Larose. 
Paris,  189a] 
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Under  these  circumBtaDceB  the  observationB  offered  npon  the  short- 
comiuga  of  the  French  Act — which  only  came  into  force  on  Jalj  1 — 
by  three  so  peculiarly  qualified  men  as  a  distinguished  professor  of 
industrial  legislation,  ft  practising  barrister  in  a  large  indufltrial  centre, 
and  a  typical  employer  of  labour,  accepted  as  an  authority  on  questions 
of  employment,  cannot  come  to  us  as  othenriae  than  opportune. 
As  it  happens,  the  shortcomings  complMned  of  in  some  instances  bear 
a  striking  lesemblance  to  those  with  which  we  are,  under  our  own 
Act,  brought  face  to  face. 

The  French  law  was,  after  a  very  long  period  of  incubation,  at  the 
last  moment  launched  upon  the  world  in  the  very  hottest  haste. 
Parliament  was  about  to  be  dissolved.  And  the  unanimous  vote  of 
520  deputies  given  for  the  Bill  in  its  final  shape  on  March  26, 
1898,  accordingly  expresses  rather  the  common  sense  of  a  oloaely 
impending  election,  than  an  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  measure. 
There  had  been  much  discussion  before.  Like  our  own  employers, 
the  French  employers  and  their  friends  exhibited  the  greatest  possible 
reluctance  to  bow  under  the  iron  rule  of  compulsion.  They  desired 
to  remain  free  to  insure  or  not,  as  they  might  choose,  facing  at 
their  own  option  the  alternative  of  proaecation  at  law,  no  matter 
whether  the  security  of  the  workmen  be  compromised  by  auch  settle* 
ment  or  not.  Though  making  a  wry  face  over  it,  they  were  wilhng, 
indeed,  to  subscribe  to  the  principle  of  the  ritque  pro/eiHonnel,  as 
a  pious  opinion  or  theory.  But  as  to  giving  practical  effect  to 
that  theory,  they  could  not  agree  to  anything  of  the  sort  At  most 
would  they  allow  insurance  to  be  obligie,  that  is,  made  indirectly 
compulsory,  by  reason  of  the  indisputable  advantages  that  it  might 
he  made  to  offer,  which  would,  eo  it  was  judged,  push  employers  to 
reaort  to  it.  Tout  comme  chez  nous,  .  To  act  otherwise  would  be 
to  recognize  the  superiority  of  a  German  method,  which  to  Frenchmen 
would  obviously  be  infra  dignitatem,  and  to  accept  "  state-socialism." 
In  the  teeth  of  the  latter  objection  the  employers  were  content  to 
allow  the  French  law  to  be  made  almoat  the  moat  socialiatic  law 
yet  passed,  inasmuch  as  the  State  is  thereby  appointed  both  receiver  of 
contributions  and  payer  of  compenaationa,  and  qui  State  the  guarantor 
of  the  payor's  solvency,  which  it  safeguards  by  means  of  a  levy 
mode,  in  the  shape  of  an  industrial  licence  duty,  upon  all  employers 
of  labour. 

The  two  publications  here  noticed  are  very  different  in  size,  scope, 
and  aim.  That  which  has  MM.  Vassart  and  Nouvion-Jacquet  for  its 
autbora  is  a  bulky  volume,  giving  the  whole  history  of  the  movement 
which  haa  resulted  in  the  law  of  April  9,  quoting  the  text  of  that 
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lav,  ezpUinuig  the  meaniDg  Bud  efibct  of  every  clause,  both  from 
a  lawyer's  and  from  an  indnBtrial  man's  point  of  view,  diecuHsing 
general  principles  and  indicating  defects.  Professor  Pic's  pamphlet 
is  a  short,  but  remarkably  pithy,  summary  of  the  oaae  presented. 
Bnt  the  oasa  is  under  both  methods  of  treatment  the  same,  as  the 
ariticiems  are  in  substance  identical  The  law  is  shown  to  be 
lamentably  insnEBcient,  just  because,  in  leaving  the  employer  too  free 
a  hand,  it  does  in  one  important  respect  very  much  less  than  justice 
to  the  labourer.  The  narrowness  of  its  applicatioo,  the  faulty  tariff 
of  oompensation  in  the  case  of  death,  which,  aa  among  ourselves, 
makes  it  the  employer's  interest  to  employ  unmarried  workmen  or 
(in  France)  foreigners,  and  so  tends  to  drive  married  workmen  out 
of  employment — and  the  atate-socialist  method  of  collection  and  making 
the  commnnity  the  ultimate  surety  for  the  employer,  are  additional, 
and  .very  serious  and  weighty  defects.  The  chief  gravamen,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  all  three  writers,  is  this,  that  the  law 
does  not  say  to  the  employer  "  thoa  most,"  as  well  as  *'  thou  shalt." 
Even  with  the  State  behind  the  employer  to  answer  for  him,  the 
workman  has  no  sufficient  guarantee  that  funda  will  be  forthcoming 
to  meet  his  claim  ;  moreover,  the  burden  is  bound  to  press  unequally 
upon  different  employers,  and  no  effective  inducement  is  held  out  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  only  method  by  which  full  justice 
can  be  done,  so  the  authors  show,  is  by  grouping  employers  together 
BO  as  to  produce  collective  habitity  and  mutual  control,  and  to  make 
insurance  and  the  provision  of  funds,  in'  some  form  or  other  com- 
pulsory. I  have  myself  already,  in  these  very  pages,  criticized  the 
French  Compensation  Law  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
find  one's  own  opinions  shared  by  men  of  so  high  authority. 
The  two  books  are  certainly  worth  reading. 

Hembt  W.  Wolff, 

The  Co-Ofbrative  Congbess,  this  year,  was  held  at  Liverpool 
for  propagandist  purposes.  While  co-operation  has  been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  manufacturing  centres,  which  possess  a  more  settled  industrial 
population,  it  has  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  the  great  commercial 
centres.  In  a  paper  entitled,  "  How  to  make  Cooperation  succeed  in 
Large  Centres  of  FopulatioD,"  Mr.  £.  0.  Greening  pointed  out  that, 
while  in  50  manufacturing  towns  of  moderate  size  in  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire  there  are  300,000  co-operators,  or  one  in  five 
of  the  population,  in  15  great  commercial  centres  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants  there  are  only  183,000  co-operators,  or  one  in  nineteen, 
and  in  23  leading  seaports  only  one  in  thirty.    In  tiie  Liverpool  district 
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itself  there  were,  in  1893,  oalj  5777  membere  beloogiug  to  six  different 
societies. 

The  exhibition  of  co-operative  goods  was  held  in  the  St.  G«oi^e's 
Hall,  in  the  centre  of  the  citj,  and  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Liverpoal.  There  were  seventy  prodncttve  and  distribntive  societies 
with  productive  departments,  besides  the  two  great  wholesale  societies 
of  England  and  Scotland,  showing  exhibits.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  a 
sympathetic  address,  emphasized  "  the  high  spirit  of  hamanity,  the  very 
lofty  purpose  of  improving  character  and  enlisting  one  large  class  of  the 
community  in  a  broader  and  wiser  support  of  all  national  undertakings," 
as  the  features  that  commended  co-operation  to  the  pnblic  at  large. 

The  opening  meeting  of  Congress  took  place  on  Whit  Monday,  in 
Hope  Hall,  when  some  eleven  hundred  delegates  were  present,  the 
largest  number  that  ever  attended  Congress.  Mr.  F.  Hardem,  J.P., 
delivered  the  presidential  address,  in  which  he  gave  some  interesting 
figores  as  to  the  progress  of  the  movement  during  the  last  decade. 
Societies  had  reached  the  number  of  1640,  with  a  membership  of 
1,646,078.  The  share  capital  amonnted  to  £19,759,000,  sales  to 
£65,460,000,  profits  to  £7,165,000,  and  investments  to  £11,681,000. 
The  productive  side  of  the  movement  had  also  made  considerable 
progress.  Societies  had  grows  93  per  cent,  in  numbers,  36  per  cent, 
in  members,  49  per  cent  in  shares,  70  per  cent,  in  sales,  and  106  in 
profits  ;  while  the  two  wholesale  productive  departments  had  increased 
their  sales  from  £298,040  to  £2,739,655,  or  819  per  cent.  These 
latter  figures  are  rather  terrible  in  their  significance,  and  we  may  well 
ask  whither  this  great  centralized  system  of  manufacture  is  tending. 
The  Scottish  Wholesale  has  introduced  the  system  of  sharing  profits 
with  its  employees,  and  giving  them  a  voice  in  man^^ment ;  but  the 
English  Wholesale  still  conducts  its  mannfactnring  enterprise  on  the 
osnal  capitalistic  lines,  and  iu  many  ways  hinders  rather  than  helps 
the  independent  productive  societies.  The  President,  in  conclusion, 
noticed  the  lack  of  educational  work  in  55  per  cenL  of  the  dbtributive 
societies,  insisted  on  the  danger  of  the  movement  growing  stagnant 
with  prosperity,  and  appealed  with  great  force  to  the  necessity  of 
getting  hold  of  the  vast  poorer  population  still  untouched.  The  most 
thrilling  event  of  the  first  meeting  was  the  address  of  Madame  Treub, 
the  wife  of  Professor  Treub,  who  brought  "  a  message  of  love  and 
admiration  from  Dutch  sisters." 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  the  otherwise  calm  waters  of  CongresB 
were  slightly  raffled  by  the  protest  made  by  Captain  Bryan,  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  agricultural  organization,  against  the  action  of  the  English 
Wholesale  in  establishing  creameries  in  Ireland.    English  co-operators 
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have  hardly  yet  realized  what  wonderful  stridee  have  beea  made  in 
Ireland  in  agricnltnral  co-operation.  There  are  now  380  societieB, 
with  a  membership  of  40,000,  and  the  educational  value  of  the  move- 
ment in  bringing  classes  and  creeds  together  has  been  most  striking. 
This  is  due  to  the  management  of  the  societies  being  local,  whereas 
the  Wholesale's  creameries  are  simplj  branches  of  a  central  organi- 
zation. It  appears  most  desirable  that  Ireland  should  work  ont  its 
methods  in  its  own  way,  and  that  the  English  Wholesale  should  con- 
tent itself  with  pushing  Irish  butter  in  the  English  market. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  held  on  the  Monday  evening  to  con- 
sider the  qaestion  of  Co-operative  Education,  with  special  reference  to 
the  educational  programme  of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the 
Union.  Mr.  J.  A.  B.  Marriott  and  Dr.  Lawrence  represented  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Extension  Movement,  and  FrofesBOr 
Tout  the  Victoria  University.  The  general  idea  of  the  programme 
was  to  bring  the  Universities  and  the  Co-operative  Movement  into 
closer  touch  through  the  educational  committees  of  the  co-operative 
societies.  The  systematic  study  of  industrial  history,  political 
economy,  and  citizenship  was  particularly  recommended  ;  but,  owing 
to  the  length  of  the  general  addresses,  the  discussion  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  programme  and  the  most  suitable  subjects  for  insbuc- 
tion  was  very  inadeqnate.  A  motion  was  carried  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Bobson's  Bill  for  raising  the  age  of  half-timers. 

On  the  second  day  of  Congress  various  subjects  came  up  for  dis- 
cnssion,  such  as  Conciliation  in  trade  disputes  arising  in  the  co-ope- 
rative world.  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  Secret  Commissions.  Giood  work 
had  been  done  by-  the  joint  committee  of  trade  unionists  and  co- 
operators,  but  there  had  been  a  want  of  readiness  to  refer  disputes  to 
the  conunittee.  As  regards  old  age  pensions  there  was  very  little 
interest  shown,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  for  report 
to  next  Congress.  Perhaps  Congress  felt  the  truth  of  its  President's 
remark  that  "  co-operators  had  been  solving  the  problem  of  pensions 
for  many  years  past.  It  could  be  demonstrated  how  a  working  man, 
commencing  life,  say,  at  twenty-five,  capitalizing  the  dividend  from 
bis  purcliaBes  at  the  stores,  taking  the  average  purchase  per  head  and 
dividend  per  pound,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years  could  do  something 
more  than  provide  a  return  of  5«.  per  week  at  eixty-five."  A  reso- 
lution was  carried  in  favour  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's  Bill  on  Secret 
Commissions.  It  was  evidently  felt  that  the  evil  was  not  unknown  in 
co-operative  circles. 

On  the  Tuesday  afternoon  the  chief  business  was  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  Mr.  £.  0.  Greening's   paper  already  mentioned.      He 
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enggested  that  in  great  commercial  seaports  like  London  and  Lirerpool, 
sach  a  Bubstanttal  share  of  the  profits  should  he  reserved  for  the 
employees  of  the  store  as  would  cause  them  to  regard  the  society  as 
their  own,  just  as  they  would  regard  it  if  they  were  partners  ia  a 
private  husiness.  He  thought  aa  average  of  25  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fourth  of  the  profits,  would  not  be  too  much  to  set  aside  to  ensure 
such  a  result.  These  profits  should  not  be  paid  out  to  employees  to 
be  spent  or  invested  elsewhere,  but  should  be  allotted  to  each  in  trans- 
ferable shares,  with  the  usual  arrangements  for  realization  wheu  an 
employee  left  the  society,  or  was  permitted  to  realize  a  part  by  con- 
sent of  the  o6mnuttee.  The  object  was  to  make  the  employees  feel 
they  had  something  to  lose,  as  well  as  to  gain.  The  employees  should 
be  well-paid,  skilled  experts  in  the  business.  Amateur  shopmen 
would  not  do  for  great  cities.  If  possible,  men  should  be  found  who 
had  something  to  invest  of  their  own  at  the  outset.  A  distinct  re^n^ 
sentation  on  the  committee  should  be  provided  for  the  employees  in 
the  rules.  They  should  not  be  kept  outside  the  door  of  the  committee 
room,  but  every  means  should  be  taken  to  make  them  feel  themselves 
an  int^;ral  part  of  the  society,  both  as  regarded  its  management,  its 
results,  and  its  social'  and  educational  developments. 

A.   K.   CONHEIX. 

Statistics  of  Exfenditube  and  CossnupTiON  in  Casada.' — 
In  the  economic  thought  of  our  day  an  increasing  importance  is  being 
attached  to  Consumption,  not  alone  as  the  moving  foroe  of  industry, 
but  as  the  measure  ot  national  prosperity.  Aa  Professor  Davidson 
reminds  ns,  all  other  tests  of  prosperity,  such  as  the  volume  of  exports 
and  imports,  are  indirect  and  presumptive :  the  only  direct  evidence 
of  a  nation's  material  well-being  is  to  be  found  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  goods  it  consumes. 

Unfortunately,  this  evidence  is  very  difficult  to  procure.  We  have 
to  rely  mainly  on  figures  supplied  by  Government  departments ;  but 
as,  for  the  most  part,  these  are  collected  for  revenue  purposes,  they 
frequently  do  not  include  some  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
consumption — such  aa  are  produced  in  the  country  and  are  untaxed. 
Further,  even  if  a  Government  were  enlightened  enough  to  estabhah 
a  statistical  bureau  for  every  market,  it  would  still  be  next  to 
impossible  to  obtain  returns  of  the  value  of  articles,  like  ponltiy  and 
vegetables,  that  never  reach  the  market,  but  are  consumed  by  the 
producers  themaelves.  This  difficulty  applies  in  a  special  degree  to 
a  country  hke  Canada,  where  a  large  percentage  of  the  population  is 

■  A  P^er  read  before  the  Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Sdenoe,  Nov.  14, 1888t  by 
Pro!  John  Davidson,  M.A,  Ph.D.,  of  the  University  of  New  Bnuuwick. 
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engaged  In  agricultare,  and,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  consumes 
its  ovu  prodace  withoat  taking  it  to  market.  In  snch  a  case  direct 
statistical  evidence  of  the  growth  or  decline  of  prosperity  among  the 
people  as  a  whole  b  almost  an  impossibility. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  some  approach  to  a  statistical 
estimate  by  obtuning  returns  of  expenditure  from  families  over  a 
definite  period.  Such  a  method  is  always  open  to  the  objection  that 
persons  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  keep  a  sufficiently  exact  record 
of  expenditure  are  not  ordinary  people ;  but,  so  far  as  the  main 
necessaries  of  life  are  concerned,  this  objection  probably  has  less 
force  among  the  artisan  class  than  in  any  other  section  of  society. 
The  source  of  the  earlier  figures  which  are  given  in  this  pamphlet 
is  not  very  clearly  stated.  "The  Ontario  Bureau  of  Statistics,"  we 
are  told,  "  during  sever&l  years  presented  statisticB  on  the  expenditure 
of  tlie  working  classes  in  certain  cities  of  Ontario ; "  but  notliiug  is 
said  as  to  how  the  statistics  were  collected.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  the  fignrea  were  obtained  by  the  method  of  working-class  "family 
budgets ; "  but  since  we  are  not  inform<)d  about  the  classes  of  work- 
men Tfho  supplied  them,  nor  how  far  they  rspresent  the  general 
average,  it  is  not  easy  to  know  how  much  importance  to  attach  to 
them.  In  the  case  of  certain  figures  supplied  (for  comparison)  from 
the  whole  province  of  Ontario,  it  is  stated  that  these  were  "taken 
from  returns  made  by  artisaua  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages." 

For  the  detailed  figures  I  must  refer  to  the  monograph  itself ;  it 
may  suffice  to  give  here  the  percentage  of  income  spent  on  the  chief 
necessaries,  both  iu  the  five  "cities"  from  which  the  returns  were 
collected  and  iu  the  proTiuce  of  Ontario  generally.  For  com- 
parison I  give  the  figures  for  cue  or  two  other  countries  (taken  by 
Professor  Davidson  from  Schonberg's  Handbuck,  and  from  the  U.  S. 
Labour  Reports),  and  iu  the  last  column  the  figures  obtained  by 
myself  from  forty-two  "  middle-class  "  family  budgets  in  1896. 
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Tlie  figures  in  the  last  column  but  one  are  thoae  given  bj  Professor 
Davidson,  the  source  not  being  stated.  If  In  their  stead  we  calculate 
percentages  from  the  thu-t^-fonr  workiDg-class  returns  obtained  by 
Mr.  John  Burnett  in  1889,  we  find — 

Food S6-2 

Clothing          10-9 

Rent 131] 

Fuel fi-3 

Sundries         14-0 

lOOD 

There  is  no  serious  dirergence  here,  except  in  the  matter  of  clothing. 
Mr.  Burnett's  figures  do  not,  while  Professor  Davidson's  do,  bear  out 
Engel's  "  law,**  that  the  percentage  of  ontlaj  for  clothing  is  approxi- 
mately the  same,  whatever  the  income.' 

Professor  DavidBon  states,  with  obvious  truth,  that  a  small  per- 
centage spent  on  food  is  an  indication  of  well-being,  since  there  is 
then  a  latter  total  provision  for  all  the  needs  of  life.  From  this 
point  of  view  Canada  comes  out  well,  the  province  as  a  whole  show- 
ing, as  would  be  expected,  a  better  result  than  the  towns.  Another 
indication  of  absolute  well-being  to  which  he  poiuts  is  the  amouDt 
spent  on  the  vague  item  of  "sundries."  Here,  aa  will  be  seen,  the 
province  comes  out  relatively  well,  while  the  towns  come  out  badly. 
Probably  the  basis  of  the  returns  is  too  narrow  for  us  to  make  any 
useful  inference.  "  The  item  of  fuel,"  we  are  told,  "  is  the  only  one 
which  takes  a  higher  percentage  In  Canada  than  in  any  other  conntry. 
The  cause  is  not  an  enhanced  price,  but  the  fact  that  a  larger 
quantity  most  be  used." 

Among  other  interesting  information  contained  in  the  pamphlet  la 
an  investigation  into  the  comparative  well-being  of  difibrent  parts  of 
the  Dominion  based  upon  the  average  house  accommodation — the 
figures  being  taken  from  the  census  returns.  They  show  that,  **  with 
the  excepdon  of  four  cities — Vancouver,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  St. 
John,  more  than  half  the  population  live  in  houses  containing  from  six 
to  ten  rooms  ;  in  the  case  of  Toronto  the  percentage  rises  to  66  per 
cent. ;  while  in  three  others,  Halifax,  liondoo,  and  Hamilton,  the 
percentage  exceeds  60."  These  figures  are  further  instructive  as 
showing  that  class  distinctioas  are  only  prominent  in  three  or  four 
of  the  larger  cities,  especially  Montreal  and  Qaebec.  Over  the  rest 
of  the  Dominion  there  is,  in  the  main,  a  remarkable  equality  of 

*  Mr.  Bumetf  B  percenttgea  for  clothing  nrj,  in  the  difierant  budget^  between 
&-0  and  19*4 ;  mine  between  4*0  and  22-0. 
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condition.    It  is  also  Bhown  that  the  standard  of  house  accommodation 
ia  rising. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  growth  of  prosperity  in  Canada  by 
statistics  of  the  consumption  of  Tarioas  dnty-paying  articles.  Take, 
for  example,  coffee.  "It  appears  that,  though  the  price  of  coffeo 
has  not  declmed,  the  consumption  [in  sixteen  yews,  1880  to  1896] 
has  increased  80  per  cent.  .  .  .  This  is  probably  a  real  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  the  nation,  iind  not  a  transfer  of  taste  ;  for  cocoa 
and  tea,  the  snbstitutes  for  coffee,  have  also  been  consumed  in  increasetl 
amounts,  and  there  has  been  no  auoh  diminution  of  consumption  of 
alcoholic  drinks,  for  which  coffee  may  bo  regarded  as  a  substitute, 
as  wonld  set  free  such  an  amount  of  consuming  power  as  would 
purchase  the  additional  quantity  of  coffee." 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  an  index  number,  calculated  from  the 
consumption  of  seven  important  articles  (tea,  coffee,  sugar,  dried  fruits, 
spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer),  showing  a  steady  growth  in  consuming 
power  tor  these  articles  during  the  sixteen  years. 

£i>WARD  Gbubb. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTABY   INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  EETUEHS. 

Fbw  more  fallacious  documents  have  ever  iBsned  from  the  Tieaaary 
than  the  Treatury  Minute,  dated  April  II,  1899,  on  the  luAfeet  oftht 
National  Debt  Chargei  (Houee  of  CommoDS  Paper,  1899,  No,  154,  fol., 
II  pp.,  2d.).  The  fallacy  appears  in  the  very  fiiat  paragraph  :  "The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reminda  the  Board  that  important  changes 
afiecting  the  National  Debt  payments  are  impending.  Between  Febmary, 
1902  (lees  than  three  years  hence),  and  July,  1904,  not  only  do  the 
three  principal  terminable  annuities,  which  may  be  said  to  constitnte 
the  mainstays  of  the  annual  provision  for  reducing  the  Public  Debt, 
cease  to  be  payable,  bnt  consols  commence  to  bear  a  loirer  rate  of 
interest" 

Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  to  couple  together,  as  if  they 
were  of  the  same  nature,  the  redaction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
consols  and  the  cessation  of  a  terminable  annuity.  The  actual  ter- 
minable annuity  of  the  present  day,  as  has  often  heaa  explained  in 
these  pages,  is  merely  a  pious  fraud,  which,  up  to  the  present  occasion, 
in  addition  to  deluding  the  British  public  into  paying  off  more  debt 
than  it  otherwise  would  do,  has  had  no  other  effect  whatever  except 
the  giving  of  employment  to  one  or  two  second  division  clerks  who 
make  the  calculations  which  its  existence  necessitates.  When  a 
terminable  annuity  is  created,  all  that  happens  is  this  :  the  nation 
which  {per  the  Post-OfGce  Savings  Bank,  the  High  Court,  and  other 
institutions)  always  holds  large  blocks  of  its  own  stock,  either  in  trust 
for  individuals  or  against  liabilities  due  to  them,  decides  that  one  or 
more  of  these  blocks,  or  portions  of  them,  shall  be  cancelled  at  once, 
and  replaced  within  a  certain  number  of  years  by  purchases  from 
private  individuals  in  the  open  market.  The  nation  has,  of  coarse,  to 
supply  year  by  year  the  necessary  funds  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  interest  incnrred  by  the  institution  to  which  the  stock  belonged, 
and  also  to  buy  in  the  requisite  amount  of  stock  during  the  prescribed 
period.  The  annnal  payments  for  these  two  purposes  are  equalized 
over  the  whole  period  (so  far  as  they  can  be  without  a  foreknowledge 
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of  the  price  of  Government  stock),  and  are  then  called  a  *'  terminable 
aanuit;."  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  transaction  between  the  nation 
and  the  national  inetitntbn  is  merely  a  paper  one.  The  suitors  in  the 
High  Court — the  minoTB  who  are  wards,  and  all  the  rest — will  not 
gain  or  lose  a  single  penny  in  consequence  of  the  "  cancellation  "  of 
their  conaole.  They  do  not  even  know  that  it  has  taken  place :  the 
nominally  non-existent  consols  are  bought  and  sold  for  them  by 
the  Conrt,  jnst  as  if  they  had  never  been  "  cancelled,"  Nor 
will  the  Court  itself  gain  or  lose.  Is  it  likely  that  Her  Majesty's 
Judges  or  the  officers  of  the  Court  would  indulge  in  a  little  speculation 
involving  £40,000,000  of  consols  ?  If  they  had  done  bo,  they  would 
all  now  have  been  bankrupt,  owing  to  having  to  buy  back  consols  at 
a  much  higher  price  than  they  stood  at  when  cancelled.  The  absenoe 
of  any  loss  or  gain  is  secured  by  what  is  called  "adjusting  the 
annuity,"  which  simply  means  that  the  annuity  is  altered  in  amount  if, 
as  origioalty  calculated,  it  tnma  out  (owing  to  changes  in  the  price 
of  stock)  to  be  greater  or  less  than  what  is  required  to  put  the  insti- 
tution  in  the  same  position  as  it  would  have  occupied  if  its  stock  had 
not  been  oanoelled.  Consequently,  when  Parliament  cancels  stock  and 
creates  a  terminable  annuity,  all  that  it  really  does  is  to  resolve  that 
within  a  limited  number  of  future  years  it  and  future  Fttrliaments 
will  buy  up  a  certain  amount  of  Government  stock,  setting  aside 
as  nearly  as  possible  an  equal  sum  per  annum  for  the  purpose. 
Obviously  no  such  decision,  however  embodied  in  legislation,  has  the 
smallest  binding  force  either  legally  or  morally.  Legally,  of  course, 
any  act  can  be  repealed,  and  morally  there  can  be  no  obligation  where 
the  interest  of  no  individual  is  afiected.  The  only  important  point  in 
the  whole  arrangement  is  that,  the  annual  payments  being  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal  sums,  a  larger  and  larger  amount  is  devoted  annaally 
to  the  redemption  of  debt,  since  as  the  stock  is  bought  in  and  the  interest 
payable  declines,  the  amount  applicable  to  redemption  grows. 

This  one  single  purpose  could  be  much  more  simply  attained  by 
a  decision  by  Parliament  to  devote  an  equal  annual  sum  in  future 
years  to  the  interest  and  redemption  of  debt  taken  together.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  consequently  proposed  to  devote  £28,000,000  per 
annum  to  the  interest  and  redemption  of  the  whole  debt,  and  his  pro- 
posals were  accepted.  That  plan  practically  converted  the  whole  del^t 
into  a  terminable  annuity,  though  the  number  of  years  for  which  it 
would  run  was  not  definitely  stated.  The  old  terminable  annuities 
ought  then  to  have  been  swept  away  as  useless  complications.  If 
the  country  has  decided  to  vote  £28,000,000  per  annum  for  interest 
and  redemption  of  the  whole  debt,  it  can  make  no  possible  difibrence 
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hj  professing  to  devote  £2,000,000  of  that  amount  to  one  block  of 
debt  and  £3,000,000  to  another,  and  so  on. 

Unfortnoatelj,  tlie  straightforward  and  honest  coarse  of  alwUshing 
the  old  terminable  annnities  was  not  adopted.  Thej  irere  allowed 
to  remain,  either  oat  of  mere  stupidity  or  because  it  was  desired  to 
retain  them  as  a  second  line  of  defence  in  case  the  new  plan  of  the 
one  great  annuity  of  £28,000,000  should  break  down.  Now,  twenty 
years  lat«r,  we  see  the  evil  which  always  sooner  or  later  comes  of  the 
attempt,  however  well-intentioned,  to  deceive  the  taxpayers.  The 
system  of  terminable  annuities  to  GrOTernment  institutions  was  inyented 
and  maintained  in  order  to  induce  the  taxpayers  to  pay  off  more  debt 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  willing  to  pay  off.  But,  in 
1899,  the  system  is  actually  utilised  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer as  an  argument  for  reducing  the  sums  devoted  to  the  repayment 
of  debt.  The  cessation  of  the  old  terminable  annuities  in  1902-4  ie 
classified  along  with  the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  consols  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  a  Treasury  Minute,  and  is  treated  throughout  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  of  grave  financial  importance,  somewhat  alarming  in  its 
nature,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  the  mere  natural  conclasion  of  an 
arrangement  on  paper,  which  not  only  made  no  difference  to  any  one, 
but  might,  if  it  were  desired,  have  been  continued  by  act  of  Parliament, 
either  now  or  at  any  time  before  1902.  If  the  annuities  had  been 
allowed  to  run  out  at  the  due  dates,  what  would  have  happened  ? 
Nothing  except  that  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  devoted  to  the 
redemption  of  debt  (i.e.  the  purchase  of  Grovemment  stock  in  the  mar- 
ket), formerly  called  "  terminable  annuity,"  would  then  be  called  "  New 
Sinking  Fund,"  which  was  the  very  unfortunate  name  given  to  the 
difference  between  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt,  plus  terminable 
annuities,  and  the  total  £28,000,000.  This  change  of  name  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  professes  to  regard  as  "  formidable " 
(p.  2).  It  is  formidable  apparently  because  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  will  then  be  in  office  would  have  made  it  an  excuse 
for  reducing  the  original  £28,000,000  per  annum  much  below  the 
amount  of  £25,000,000  to  which  it  had  already  been  reduced  by  Mr. 
Grosehen.  The  future  Chancellor  would  have  found  it  easy  to  appro- 
priate a  few  milliouB,  because  "  experience  has  shown,  as  the  Board  is 
aware,  that,  though  successive  Governments  aud  Parliaments  have,  in 
the  absence  of  emergency,  declined  to  interfere  with  arrangements 
for  reducing  the  National  Debt  when  they  have  taken  the  form  of 
terminable  annuities,  yet  other  sinking  funds  which,  like  the  '  New 
Sinking  Fund,*  involve  no  contract  specifically  binding  two  parties, 
have  not  met  with  equal  respect," 
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It  is  difficult  to  speak  politely  of  this  sentence.  It  doea  not  say  in 
BO  many  Trords  that  terminable  aanaities  do  "involve  a  contract 
specifically  binding  two  parties,"  but  it  implies  that  they  do,  and 
obvionsly  intends  to  give  that  impression.  What,  then,  are  we  to 
think  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  is  responsible  for  this 
sentence,  atkd  Lords  of  the  Treasory  who  approve  it,  when  they 
immediately  afterwards  propose  to  reduce  one  of  the  largest  existing 
terminable  annuities  from  £2,200,000  to  £591,000,  and  thys,  according 
totheir  own  (of  course  absolutely  erroneous)  account  of  the  matter,  to 
violate  a  "  conbract  specifically  binding  two  parties,"  which  even  that 
monster  of  wickedness,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  1902, 
wonld,  aooording  to  them,  have  been  likely  to  respect  ?  The  reduction 
of  the  annuities  is,  of  course,  called  a  "  prolongation,"  but  it  may  be 
supposed  that  the  monster  of  1902  will  be  able  to  pronounce  that  word 
as  well  as  Sir  U.  Hicks-Beach.  The  £2,000,000  which  ware  wanted 
could  not  be  taken  from  the  total  charge  of  £25,000,000  without 
attacking  one  or  other  of  the  terminable  annuities,  and  so  one  of  them 
had  to  be  attacked,  although  "  successive  (rovernments  and  Parliaments 
have,  in  the  absence  of  emergency,  declined  to  interfere  with  arrange- 
ments for  reducing  the  National  Debt  when  they  have  taken  the  form 
of  terminable  annuities."  It  is  not  necessary  to  insult  the  intelligence 
of  the  readers  of  the  Economic  Sevieto  with  the  details  of  the  new 
annuities  set  up.  The  one  and  only  real  financial  event  that  has 
happened,  ia  that  the  amount  devoted  to  interest  and  redemption  has 
been  reduced  from  £25,000,000  to  £23,000,000.  This  b  not  in  itaeH, 
perhaps,  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  But  it  is  not  reassuring 
to  the  honest  citizen  to  find  bis  most  trusted  servants  endeavonring  to 
throw  dnat  in  his  eyes  after  the  fashion  followed  in  this  Treasury 
Minute.  Stupid,  no  donbt,  he  is,  but  tmth  reaches  him  at  last ;  and 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  classify  those  who  juggled  with 
terminable  annuities  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  below  rather 
than  above  those  who  were  deceived  by  the  sinking-fund  fallacy  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Birth*,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England,  1897  (C.  9016,  8vo,  4d2  pp.,  U.  \0d.), 
contains  the  same  old  story  as  usual.  Marriages  increasing  with 
better  times  ;  births  also,  but  in  nothing  like  the  same  proportion  ; 
deaths  fairly  steady.  Why  cannot  the  Registiw  compare  his  marriages 
with  the  Labour  Gazelle  diagram  of  unemployment,  instead  of  con- 
linii^  himself  to  exploded  standards,  such  as  the  price  of  wheat,  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports,  and,  must  fallacious  of  all,  the  figures 
of  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  ?     Widowers  and  widows  continue  to 
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exhibit  a  grotring  distaste  for  second  mamages,  and  the  brides  of  the 
mining  districts  are,  or  profess  to  be,  as  much  more  illiterate  tlian  the 
rest  OS  usual.  Tiie  RBgistrar  continues  to  estimate  the  population  by 
taking  London  and  the  rest  of  the  conntry  separately,  in  a  fray  irhioh 
has  been  shown  to  be  absurd. 

The  Immigratifm  and  Emigration  Stati»tie$  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  Year  1898  (House  of  Commons  Paper  No.  188,  foL,  66  pp^  6Jrf.) 
gives  the  outflow  as  795,397,  and  the  inflow  as  759,469,  both  fignres 
being  rather  larger  than  those  for  1897.  The  difference  between  outflow 
and  inflow,  or  net  emigration,  is  35,928  against  40,316  in  1897,  but  the 
net  immigration  of  foreigners  is  put  lower  than  in  1897,  at  lesa  than 
3000.  This  figure,  however,  does  not  include  12,300  foreign  sailors 
whom  the  Board  of  Trade  says  arrive  as  passengers  and  go  away  as 
seamen  and  never  come  back  again  as  seamen. 

In  the  Return  ihovnng  the  Nameg  of  all  Alien*  to  whom  Oertifieale» 
of  NaturaliiatioH  have  been  itsued  between  Jan.  1  and  Dec.  31, 1898 
(Commons  Paper,  1899,  No.  140,  fol.,  14  pp.,  2d.),  the  Home  Office 
has  been  good  enough,  for  the  first  time,  to  save  the  writer  of  this 
summary  the  trouble  of  laboriously  counting  the  names  of  each 
nationality.  The  total  number  is  given  as  634,  of  whom  327  were 
Russians,  14S  Germans,  SI  Austro- Hungarians,  20  French,  16  Dntcb, 
14  Danes,  14  Norwegians  and  Swedes,  and  12  Turks.  No  other 
nation  contributed  more  than  8.  The  largeness  of  the  number  of 
"  Russians,"  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages  before,  indicates 
that  a  considerable  nmnber  of  "  FoUsh  Jew "  immigrants  are  not  In  a 
state  of  destitution  or  pauperism  a  few  years  after  they  have  been  in 
this  country,  whatever  they  may  have  been  on  their  arrival.  Naturali- 
zation costs  at  least  £5,  and  is  a  mere  luxury.  Of  the  whole  634, 
337  have  addresses  in  London.  Leeds  comes  next  to  London,  with  45  ; 
then  Manchester,  with  44  ;  after  which  there  is  a  large  drop  to 
Edinburgh,  with  18,  and  Liverpool,  with  17.  Of  the  rest,  126  are 
scattered  over  102  places,  so  that  they  must  be  tolerably  well 
"  absorbed." 

The  retnrn  which  bears  the  exceedingly  crabbed  title  Local 
Authority  (^Scotland)  (^Chnditione  of  Contracts)  (House  of  Commons 
Paper  No.  377,  7  pp.,  fol..  Id.),  is  intended  to  show  "  in  respect  of 
each  local  authority  in  Scotland,  whether  the  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  local  authority  for  the  execution  of  works  specify  any  conditions 
as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  contractor  or  other  conditions  with 
respect  to  the  persons  employed  by  him  ;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
conditions  so  specite?."  Only  5  counties  out  of  35,  and  only  19 
burghs  out  ot-^3,  insert  ench  conditions  in  any  of  their  contracts,  and 
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out  of  the  2i  oonnties  and  burghe  inBertlng  conditioDB,  only  13  require 
"  Btandard,"  "  fair,"  "  current,"  or  "  trade-nnioa  "  wages.  This  U  in 
striking  contrast  with  tfaa  state  of  things  described  in  the  corresponding 
return  for  England,  noticed  in  the  Economic  Seeiew  of  last  October 
(p.  540).  Bnt  it  most  be  remembered  that  in  regard  to  most  of  the 
many  English  towns  which  insert  conditions  as  to  wages,  it  would  be 
trne  to  eay,  as  the  Scotch  return  says  of  one  nf  the  two  Scotch 
authorities  which  require  trade-union  wages,  "  This  condition  has  been 
in  existence  for  over  a  year,  but  no  effort  has  yet  been  made  to 
enforce  it." 

The  Memorandttm  upon  Ike  tue  of  Automatic  Couplingt  on  Railway/ 
StockfVnth  special  reference  to  American  Experience  (C.  9183,  11  pp., 
foL,  li^.),  will  be  useful  to  the  historian  ten  years  hence,  when 
automatic  couplings  have  become  universal.  Legislation,  Mr.  Hopwood 
shows,  would  probably  be  necessary,  even  if  the  railway  directors  and 
mine-owners  were  willing  to  introduce  antomatic  couplings,  since  it  is 
unlikely  that  all  the  railways  and  other  truck-owners  would  be  able  to 
agree  on  one  single  form  of  coupling,  and  without  uniformity  antomatic 
couplings  are  worse  than  non-automatic.  During  the  transition  period 
in  the  United  States,  when  some  cars  had  automatic  couplings  and 
others  not,  the  nombsr  of  accidents  was  much  greater  than  before.  The 
American  railroad  managers  seem  to  have  been  willing  enough  to  adopt 
automatic  couplers,  and  have  no  desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  system. 
The  English  railway  directors,  and  still  more  the  mine-owners,  seem  to 
think  all  is  well,  and  to  have  no  desire  for  improvement ;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  plea  that  no  automatic 
coupling  suitable  for  English  trucks  has  yet  been  invented.  It  has 
not  been  invented  because  no  one  has  requested  that  it  should  be 
invented.  Mr.  Hopwood  remarks,  somewhat  caustically,  "  I  believe 
there  is  saificient  inventive  genius  at  home  to  surmount  the  alleged 
difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  coupler,  but  if  it  should  unfortunately 
prove  otherwise,  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  our  American 
friends  are  quite  ready  to  eome  over  and  help  ue." 

The  Report  on  the  v»e  of  Photpkorus  in  the  Manufacture  of  Lucifer 
Matches  (C.  9186,236  pp.,  fol.,  4«.  llrf.)  furnished  to  the  Home  Office 
by  Professor  T.  E.  Thorpe,  Professor  Thoe.  Oliver,  and  Dr.  George 
Cunningham,  and  the  Report  on  Lead  Oompaunds  in  Pottery  (C.  9207, 
50pp.,foL,5^.),by  Professors  T.E.Thorpe  and  Thomas  01iver,deal 
with  the  technicalities  of  two  trades  which,  like  that  of  conpling 
rail  way -trucks,  are  at  present  far  more  dangerous  than  they  need  be. 

Of  the  Foreign  Office  Reports  on  Commercial  Education  in  Austria 
(F.O.  Misc.  No.  500,  21  pp.,  8vo,  IJd.),  Frat>cr{E.O.  Misc.  No.  501, 
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35  pp.,  8vo,  2id.),  and  Italy  (F.O.  Misc.  No.  603,  13  pp.,  8to,  Irf.). 
the  second  is  the  most  iatereBting,  in  spite  of  ita  nnfortunftte  onuBsion 
to  explftia  the  ex&ct  natuTe  of  the  morale  which  French  girls  learn 
along  with  "  domestic  economy  "  as  a  subject  of  commercial  edacation. 
One  of  the  innumerable  economic  difficulties  involved  in  universal 
militarj  service  is  mentioned  both  in  the  Austrian  and  French  reports. 
It  has  always  seemed  desirable  to  shorten  the  compulsory  period  of 
service  in  respect  of  persons  adopting  particular  careers.  Whenever 
this  is  done,  there  appears  to  be  much  danger  of  overcrowding  in  the 
particular  branch  of  study  which  confers  or  leads  to  this  advantage. 
Teachers  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  will  sigh  with  envy  when  they 
read  that  the  students  at  the  superior  commercial  school  of  Marseilles 
are  "  required  to  deliver  lectures  upon  subjects  of  commercial  interest 
before  their  fellow-students." 

Edwim  Cahnam. 
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REVIEWS. 

L'ARTfeLE  ET  LA  C0-OP]feRAT10N  EN  RUSSIE,  SON 
HISTOIRE,  SON  tTAT  ACTTJEL.  Par  Padl  Apostol, 
Licenci^  en  droit  de  I'UniyersitS  de  Moscou,  Docleur  ^-Soienoea 
^coDomiquea  de  I'TTniTersit^  de  Monich.  Trsdait  par  E.  Cabtklot. 
Pr^ace  par  M,  A,  RA^rALOviTCH.  [201  pp.  12  mo.  3  franca 
50  oeutfl.  OuiUanmiD.  Paris,  1899.] 
M.  Apostol  LB  a  pupil  of  Professor  L.  Brentano  of  Hitnich,  to  whom 
he  expresses  his  warm  acknowledgments  in  his  Preface.  And  bis  work 
exhibits  the  characteristics  of  the  present  Munich  school  of  social 
economists  in  its  constant  endeavour  to  trace  the  historical  deTclopinent 
of  the  facts  of  social  life.  It  presents  to  us  a  picture  rerj  singular 
to  Western  Europe.  Russia  is  full  of  co-operation  of  an  elementarj' 
kind,  but  such  co-operation  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  the  remains  of 
old  commnnism.  Attempts  to  rear  upou  her  soil  seedlings  from  the 
more  advanced  forms  of  the  West  have  been  mostly  unsnccessful. 
The  Russian  artel  corresponds  really  to  the  gang  system,  formerly 
practised  well-nigh  universally  amongst  us  in  railway-making  aud 
similar  undertakings,  under  which  a  certain  number  of  men,  under  a 
captain,  contract  to  do  a  job  of  a  work  at  a  certain  price,  which,  when 
received,  is  divided  share  and  share  alike,  except  that  the  captain 
takes  two  shillings  (or  it  may  be  less)  where  his  mates  take  one. 
That  this  method  is  capable  of  application  to  the  highest  branches  of 
production  at  the  present  day  is  shown  by  the  cardinal  instance  of  the 
Tliames  Iron  Works,  where,  as  related  in  the  Trade  UnioniU  for 
March,  1899,  p.  259,  "  the  various  groups  of  men,  platers,  rivetters, 
sbipwrights,  boiler-makers,  and  so  on,  contract  to  do  a  given  job  at 
a  certain  fixed  price.  They  are  paid  the  regulation  trade  anion  rate 
of  wages,  aud  if  they  succeed  in  getting  a  job  done  for  less  than  the 
stipulated  sum,  the  balance  in  the  men's  favonr  is  divided  amongst 
them.  So  keen,  indeed,  are  the  men  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of  tbe 
thing,  that  they  have  been  known  to  petition  for  the  diamisBal  of  lazy 
or  incompetent  bands,  whose  retention  would  have  interfered  with  their 
chances  of  a  dividend.'*  These  **  groups "  would  be  artels  in  Russia. 
(The  word  iteelf,  strange  to  say,  is  not  originally  Russian,  and  only 
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Appears  in  RusBian  documents  by  the  seventeenth  century.     It  U  said 
to  be  derived  from  the  Tarkisli  orta — community  or  society). 

The  organization  of  the  RuBsian  village  is  essentially  coiumunistic. 
As  a  rule,  all  undertakings,  fights,  feetivitiee,  are  carried  on  in  oommon, 
and  are  all  termed  "artels."  When  work  has  to  be  sought  in  town, 
it  is  still  sought  in  common,  and  town  artels  are  formed,  which.  In 
course  of  time,  are  apt  to  become  close  corporations.  But  apart  from 
these,  almost  all  fisheries,  including  that  of  the  walrus,  hnntings,  salt- 
works, the  carriage  of  meTchandise  by  water  or  land,  used  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  artels.  Wandering  singers  and  musicians,  thieves  even, 
were  bo  oi^anized.  With  the  great  development  of  trade  under  Feter 
the  Great,  new  artels  sprang  up  for  the  sliipment,  landing,  and  trans- 
port of  goods,  river-pilotage,  etc.,  some  of  which  are  still  subsisting. 
There  Is  a  form  of  rural  co-operation  answering  to  the  American 
"bee,"  called  pomotch,  in  which  all  the  peasants  of  a  village  join 
forces  for  a  day  in  doing  some  work  for  every  one  of  them  in  BuccesBion, 
e.g.  the  carrying  of  manure,  either  gratuitoosly  or  for  food  and  drink. 
In  some  cases  the  peasants  do  a  pomotch  on  the  same  terms  for  a  land- 
owner. The  pomotch  ib  spread  throughout  all  Bussia,  and  the  work 
done  under  it  has  been  estimated,  for  Southern  Russia  only,  at  a  value 
of  a  million  of  roubles  yearly.  The  bands  may  reach  from  five  hundred 
to  a  thousand  workers.  The  vn/t  reprraents  a  form  of  rural  co-operation 
on  a  large  scale,  of  which  the  artel  la,  so  to  speak,  the  constituent 
atom,  as  for  the  mowing  of  common  pastures,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  bay.  Each  village  is  divided  by  agreement  into  artels,  a  certain 
number  of  which  form  a  wyt ;  the  meadows  are  distributed  into  as 
many  lots  as  there  are  wyts,  and  each  wyt  mows  its  lot,  the  hay  being 
apportioned  according  to  the  size  of  the  families.  Owing,  however,  to 
the  growth  of  private  property,  the  practice  only  prevails  largely  in  the 
thinly  peopled  Steppe  region.  In  the  aouth  of  RubbIb  a  form  of  artel 
called  ipragatgya  is  still  much  in  use  for  common  cultivation,  more 
especially  where,  by  reason  of  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  families  can 
no  longer  individoally  afibrd  the  means  of  cnltivation  in  the  shape  of 
cattle,  ploughs,  etc.  BcBides  these  and  various  other  forms  of  the  artel 
in  rural  life,  there  is  a  variety  of  fishing  artels,  from  the  herring  to 
the  seal  fisheriea,  some  fairly  independent,  others  "sweated"  by  the 
capitalist.  In  some  countries  the  fisheries  are  communal  property, 
e.g.  once  a  year  the  commune  divides  itself  into  groups,  amongst  which 
the  fishingB  are  apportioned  by  lot.  Among  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ural 
mountainn  the  fisheries  are  organized  "  on  a  colossal  scale."  They 
are  carried  on  in  common  at  fixed  seasons  and  places.  It  is,  however 
in  induBtrinl  pursuits  tbat  the  Russian  artel  assumes  the  most  various 
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forme,  sometimeB  puttang  on  trade  anion  features  :  e.g.  in  the  province 
of  Moscow-  brick-making  is  exclnsivetf  cftrried  on  by  artela  ;  nnd  when- 
ever clay,  sand,  or  wat«r  fail  for  one  artel,  all  the  artels  have  to 
suspend  work  till  the  conditions  of  labour  are  equalised  for  all.  The 
utter  Insuffioiencj,  however,  of  the  artel  system  of  co-operation  to 
ensure  fair  oonditions  of  labour  is  shown  by  the  iuatance  of  the  Uoscow 
mat-makers.  This  indnatrj  is  entirely  carried  on  by  contract  with 
artels  of  at  least  four  workers,  the  employer  supplying  lodging,  fuel, 
and  light.  The  result  is  that  the  men  live,  work,  eat,  sleep,  in  filthy 
huildings,  never  going  out  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  where,  if 
they  fall  sick,  they  die,  from  wheuoe,  if  they  live  through  the  eight 
or  nine  months'  season,  they  rarely  carry  back  home  more  than  from 
30  to  40  roubles  (£4  15«.  to  £6  St.),  whilst  18  per  cent,  have  always 
to  remain  behind,  in  debt  to  the  employer.  In  the  building  trades,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  artels  are  still  common,  varying  in  number  of 
members  from  four  to  seventy-five,  the  earnings  of  an  artel  member 
are  at  least  one-third  higher  than  those  of  the  isolated  worker.  The 
writer's  Donclusion  is  that  the  artel,  outcome  of  the  old  Bussian  com- 
munistio  system,  tends  to  disappear  with  it,  and  can  only  subsist 
successfully  in  small  undertakings  requiring  little  capital. 

Passing  to  more  modern  forms  of  co-operation,  but  still  commonly 
set  up  under  the  old  name,  M.  Apostol  speaks  of  the  dairy-artels 
established  on  the  model  of  the  Swiss  co-operative  dairies,  after  seven 
years  of  agitation,  by  U.  Weretchagire,  a  retired  officer,  in  1867. 
The  scheme,  which  met  at  first  with  much  enthusiasm  among  the 
cultivated  classes,  was  received  with  distrust  by  the  peasants,  and 
whilst  it  has  improved  the  dairying  indnstry  of  Russia  for  the  benefit 
of  individuals,  the  only  successful  instances  of  cooperative  dairying 
appear  to  be  two  among  the  German  Mnsoovite  colonies  of  the 
Caucasus.  In  the  governments  of  Perm  and  Tver  more  especially 
some  successful  agricultural  artels,  or  groups  of  artels,  have  been 
established  since  1885.  The  rnles  of  one  of  these  (in  Kherson)  contain 
some  remarkable  words  :  "  There  reigns  amongst  us  too  much  hatred, 
and  not  enough  love."  The  objects  stated  are  to  improve  cultivation, 
obtain  credit,  reduce  arrears  of  taxation,  and  "  to  teach  mutual  esteem 
and  respect."  Other  attempts  at  co-operative  organization  promoted 
by  temthoos,  or  provincial  councils,  have  generally  failed  industrially. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  evidences  that  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of 
associated  labour  is  penetrating  into  the  minds  of  both  home  and 
factory  workers.  Loan  and  credit  associations,  also  established  apon 
foreign  models,  have  equally  done  comparatively  little,  through  want 
of  sufficient  adaptation   to  the  conditions  of    life   of    the  Russian 
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peaaant,  although  one  voold  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  from  at  least  100  per  oent.  to  12  wonld  be  an  enormooB  boon 
to  him.  Modifications  are,  however,  proposed  to  be  iutrodaced  which 
may  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  M.  Apostol's  conalusions  are  as 
follows  : — 

"  In  future,  the  point  will  be  to  proceed  with  ereatei  drcnmapectaon,  Btodjing  to 
the  bottom  the  mUieu  in  which  these  new  forma  will  be  called  to  more.  On  the 
day  when  the  Buuian  people  shall  be  more  enliKht«ned,  the  success  of  co-operation 
will  be  assured ;  it  will  then  appear  dearly  that  it  is  fruitful  in  benefits  like  all 
other  associations  of  forces  with  a  view  to  fellow-work." 

Will  enlightenment  snffice  for  success  P  The  experience  of  the 
West  has  not  shown  it.  True  fellowship  is  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
hand  and  intellect  only. 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

OUTLINES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.      By  Lestbe   F.   Ward.      [sU., 
301  pp.     Crown  8vo.     7*.  6d.  net.     Macmillan.     London,  1898.] 

The  comprehensive  science  of  man  in  society,  which  was  conceived 
in  idea  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  formed  the  last  and  consummate 
term  of  Comte's  olasaificatiou,  is  still  bo  far  without  body  and  form 
that  it  can  only  state  a  few  general  laws,  and  wants  a  clear  delimitation 
of  its  field  and  a  fixed  and  accepted  nomenclature.  Thia  little  book 
makea  a  contribution  toward  these  requirements,  and  givea  an  outline 
of  the  reau Its; already  reached  in  Dynamic  Sociology,  and  The  Ptychie 
FaetOTi  of  Oivilization. 

Mr.  Ward  is,  of  conrse,  severely  scientific,  and  adopts  withont 
compromise  the  ethical  and  psychological  implicationa  of  the  evolu- 
tionary view.  As  the  latest  phase  of  the  law  of  evolution,  human 
society  will  minister  to  the  general  object  of  the  evolutionary  process, 
which  is  to  crowd  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  life  into  a  given 
space,  or,  In  other  words,  so  to  refine  and  integrate  structures  that  they 
may  be  able  to  store  and  discharge  an  ever  greater  amount  of  "  cosmic 
energy."  Society  is  an  elaborate  mechanism  for  the  economy  of 
natural  force,  and  the  same  principle  is  seen  to  be  at  work  in  the 
chemical  and  biotic  stages  of  evolution.  Each  successive  mode  of 
energy — life,  feeling,  thought,  and  sociability  (for  human  society  is  not 
a  "  natural,"  but  a  highly  "  rational "  product) — ^represents  a  continuous 
development ;  nothing  is  anywhere  added  that  is  essentially  new. 
Sociology,  then,  natnrally  as  well  as  logically  the  crown  of  the 
sciences,  beside  the  specific  branches  of  knowledge  of  which  it  is 
itself  composed  (physiology,  economics,  history,  etc.),  requires  from  the 
student  a  grasp  of  the  whole  subordinate  hierarchy,  but  especially 
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of  psychology,  the  next  eoieacfl  b«low  it.  Every  ecienoe  Ib  a  domain 
of  epeoial  forms  of  the  nniverBal  force.  The  social  forcas  are  the 
deairea  or  feelings,  which  determine  moral  choice  in  the  form  of 
"representative"  pains  and  plessnree,  and  constitute  the  entire 
difference  between  good  and  evil.  They  may  be  divided  into  esBential 
and  non-esaential,  into  the  desires  necessary  to  preservation  and  race- 
continuance,  and  the  intellectnal,  testhetic,  and  moral  desires,  the  agents 
of  race-elevation.  Under  the  biological  law  of  advantage,  these  higher 
wants  have  Bt«adily  risen  ia  value  and  intensity  ;  they  have  developed 
from  the  feelings  invented  by  natnre  to  secure  the  performance  of 
function  until  they  have  become  for  the  organism  an  end  in  them- 
selves, and  progress  oonsista  in  their  increasing  variety  and  satisfaction. 
"  The  good  sought  by  the  lower  impulses  have  for  the  most  part  only 
a  statical  value.  Although  the  efforts  put  forth  necessarily,  though 
unconsciously,  produce  change  and  progress,  still  this  is  small  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  uaoouBcious.  The  highu  impulses,  on  the 
contrary,  set  up  for  themselves  conscious  ideals,  and  pursue  them 
till  they  are  attained.     They  are,  therefore,  chiefly  dynamic." 

The  distinction  of  static  and  dynamic,  of  function  and  feeling,  is 
used  to  mark  the  phases  of  social  history,  and  to  divide  sociology  into 
two  branches.  "  Social  statics  "  has  to  do  with  inBtitutiona,  with  the 
social  order,  so  long  as  there  is  no  movement  except  in  the  direction 
of  increase  or  of  the  perfection  of  one  type  of  structure.  All  move- 
ment involving  structural  change  belongs  to  the  domain  of  "  social 
dynamicB."  Up  to  a  point,  progress  is  "  genetic,"  negative,  passive, 
and  unconscious,  and  differs  in  no  way  from  the  development  of 
animal  commnnitieB.  But  at  a  certain  stage  in  human  society  a  new 
principle  is  introduced,  so  far  reaching  that  it  entirely  changes  the 
rate  and  nature  of  the  evolution,  and  enables  man  to  mould  his 
environment  instead  of  being  moulded  by  it.  "  Active  or  positive 
progress,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  "  takes  place  through  the  application  to 
the  natunl  forces  acting  in  or  upon  society  of  a  force  external  to  and 
distinct  from  them."  This  is  "  purpose,"  or  the  "  t«leological  force  " 
which  "  limits  and  directs "  the  others  to  special  ends.  And  yet  the 
end  is  never  presented  but  by  pleaaure  or  pain,  for  the  intellect  is 
concerned  only  with  means,  and  the  difference  between  a  "  motive " 
and  a  "  purpose  "  consists  in  "  the  knowledge  that  the  end  will  follow 
upon  the  means."  In  a  somewhat  unfortunate  illustration,  Mr.  Ward 
compares  the  feelings  to  the  engines,  and  the  intellect  to  the  helm ; 
and  the  difficulties  of  this  psychology  increase  as  we  proceed.  For 
"  individual  telesis,"  or  tiie  conscious  action  of  individuals,  has  resulted 
in  nothing  but  the  natural  state  of  competition,  which,  so  far  from 
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making  for  strong  utid  effioieat  types,  depressas  the  whole  average 
of  fitness.  But  there  is  jet  a  further  stage  to  be  reached,  the  stage 
of  "oollective  telesis,"  at  which  society  shall  hare  advanced  to  the 
compact  and  rraponsive  unity  of  the  individual  organism,  shall  have 
achieved  a  corporate  mind  and  consciousness,  and  shall  interfere  to 
check  competition  and  raise  tiie  social  standard,  just  as  individual 
lelesis  {e.ff.  in  the  persons  of  the  gardener  or  horse-breeder)  interferes 
with  the  competition  of  nature,  and  by  so  doing  assists  evolution. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ward  is  a  strong  upholder  of  government. 
He  would  complete  the  analogy  to  the  animal  organism  :  "  We  fail 
to  realize  the  possibility  of  the  central  control  being  absolutely  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  as  the  animal  consciousness  is  to  the 
welfare  of  the  animal ;  and  we  fall  to  realize,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
possibility  of  the  willing  obedience  of  every  Individual  to  the  auUiority 
of  the  social  centre,  for  his  own  good,  in  the  same  way  that  every 
part  of  the  body  willingly  aubmlts  to  the  authority  of  consciousness 
in  its  own  interests."  To  further  this  end  he  looks  to  the  spread 
of  education,  and  the  entrusting  of  the  legislative  power  to  the 
administration.  For  democratic  assemblies,  such  as  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  nothing  but  contempt.  Their  legislation  is 
empiric  and  impulsive  ;  it  rests  on  coercion  and  brute  force.  The 
legislation  of  the  future  will  be  made  by  a  board  of  sociologists.  They 
will  proceed  by  the  universal  method  of  science  ;  their  laws  will 
be  inventions  for  the  economy  and  the  free  flow  of  social  forces. 
This  ia  "  attractive  legislation  ; "  it  iitdttcet  men  to  their  own  good, 
and  its  aim  and  efi'ect  ie  simply  the  liberation  of  social  energy.  The 
first  task  of  collective  teleais  will  be  to  solve  the  problem  of  distribution, 
as  individual  telesls  has  already  solved  that  of  prodnction.  Finally, 
Mr.  Ward  defines  his  attitude  with  regard  to  Socialism  in  a  few  short 
theses.  They  would  probably  be  regarded  by  moat  Socialists  as 
presenting  a  very  popular  misconception  of  their  position,  Mid  they 
confirm  an  impression  of  superficiality  which  will  have  been  already 
made  npon  the  reader,  (a)  "  Individualism  confers  t>enefita  on  those 
only  who  have  the  ability  to  obtain  them  by  superior  power,  cunning, 
intelligence,  or  the  accident  of  position  ;  (i)  "  Socialism  would  confer 
the  same  benefits  on  all  alike,  and  aims  to  secure  equality  of  fruition  ; " 
(c)  "  Sociooracy  (the  sociological  method)  would  confer  Iwnefits  in 
strict  proportion  to  merit,  but  insists  upon  equality  of  opportunity  as 
the  only  means  of  determining  the  degree  of  merit."  Or,  in  other 
words,  "  Sociocraoy  recognizes  natural  inequalities,  and  aims  to  abolish 
artificial  inequalities." 

A.  M.  D. 
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VALUE  AND  DISTRIBUTION.  By  Charles  William  Mac- 
rABLANK,  Ph.D.  [317  pp.  8to.  Lippiacott.  Philadelphia, 
1899.] 

ilr.  Moofarlaae  describes  it  as  being  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  book 
— it  is  indeed,  apparently,  the  main  one — to  bring  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  economists  into  some  sort  of  correlation  with  the  work  of 
the  so-called  orthodox  school  of  economists.  The  book  shows  wide 
reading,  much  careful  elaboration  of  the  premises  with  which  the 
writer  starts,  and  a  dispoeitioD  to  treat  controverted  questions  judicially. 
It  deserves,  perhaps,  to  be  described  as  a  good  book  of  its  kind,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  good  work  being  built  on  a 
foundation  radically  unsound. 

What  is  noticeable,  at  first  glance,  with  regard  to  it  is  that  it 
consists  throughont  of  dissertations  tliat  have  no  bearing  whatever  on 
any  of  the  great  practical  questions  that  interest  the  world  generally 
or  the  United  States  specially  at  present,  and  the  solution  of  which 
has  always,  up  till  quite  recently  at  any  rate,  been  regarded  as  being 
the  main  object  of  economical  science.  There  is  nothing  whatever, 
for  instance,  to  indicate  whether  the  author  favonrs  free  trade  or 
protection,  sound  money  or  free  silver,  direct  or  indirect  taxation. 
His  whole  conception  of  the  basiDess  of  an  economist  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  to  "  construct  theories."  Here  and  there  he,  more  or  less 
unconscioosly,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  modut  operandi.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  on  page  296,  that  "with  the  data  in  hand  we  might 
readily  construct  an  abstinence  theory  of  wages."  When  we  inquire 
further  into  this  construction  of  theories,  and  ask  what  it  is,  we  find 
that  it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  this — the  statement  of  pro- 
positions that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  stated  in  ordinary 
language  in  a  novel,  and  certainly  not  a  preferable  terminology.  The 
old  word  "  cost,"  it  soems,  corresponds  to  the  new  barbarism  "  die- 
utility,"  ** Supply  and  demand,"  answer  to  "marginal  utility  to 
buyer  and  marginal  utility  to  seller  "  (p.  244),  and  so  on  with  a 
variety  of  other  parallel  expressions.  When  we  know  this  it  becomes 
a  simple  enough  matter  to  effect  the  transposition  if  anything  were 
to  be  gaiued  by  it.  The  sole  net  result  of  the  process,  however, 
seems  to  be  that,  when  it  is  completed,  lines  of  reasoning  which,  in 
their  old  form,  might  be  lucid  and  interesting,  become,  in  their  new, 
intolerably  todions  and  obscure.  Economical  questions  are  surely  full 
enough  of  difficulties  of  their  own  without  complicating  them  further 
by  the  unnecessary  use  of  unusual  torms. 

The  writer  anticipates  If  he  does  not  answer  this  objection.  "  It 
may  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  that  we  here  employ  the  terms  '  rent,' 
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'  profit,'  '  interest,'  Bad  '  gftin '  in  entirely  different  seuuea  from  that 
BHUctioned  by  common  usage  "  (p.  314).  "  Appeals  to  common  sense," 
however,  he  remarks  elsewhere,  "  are  always  to  be  viewed  with  sna- 
picion  "  (p.  61).  That,  indeed,  ia  the  note  of  the  school  all  throngh  ; 
and  it  would,  it  seems  to  me,  not  be  possible  to  pnt  more  of  pernicious 
fallacy  into  as  many  words. 

Those  who  attempt  to  eubstitnto  unueual  meaning  for  the  time- 
honoured  significatioDB  of  every  well-known  term  should,  at  any  rate, 
be  very  certun  that  the  basis  of  their  Bjstom  is  sound  and  without 
flaw.  The  basis  of  the  Marginal  Utility  theory  of  Value  is,  as  Mr. 
Macfarlane  says,  *'Bentham's  thesis  that  happiness  or  utility  is  the 
nltimato  motive  of  all  human  action  "  (p.  32).  The  homo  economicut, 
as  another  writer  of  the  same  school  says,  '*  is  supposed  to  be  constantly 
occupied  with  the  commensuration  of  sensations  of  pleasure  and  paiu, 
present  and  prospective."  On  such  a  foundation  of  psychological 
fallacy  as  this  surely  nothing  but  further  fallacies  can  be  built  up. 

Another  feature  of  the  Marginal  Utility  theory,  and  one  which 
figures  very  prominently  in  the  present  book,  is  the  use  of  the 
Ricardian  theory  of  rent  in  an  extended  application  to  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  profit,  iutorest,  and  even  wages.  "  Every  surplus," 
the  writer  says,  "  which  does  not  enter  into  the  determination  of  price, 
is  a  rent,  whether  it  is  secured  by  landlord,  capitalist,  laborer,  or 
entrepreneur"  (p.  118).  So,  before  the  close  of  the  book,  we  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  such  puzzling  doctrines  as  these — that  a 
certain  portion  of  the  earnings  of  day  labourers  have  to  be  set  down 
OS  rent,  that  interest  is  a  "  marginal  surplus,"  whatever  tiiat  may  be, 
and  that  its  rate  is  ruled  by  the  abstinence  of  the  marginal  saver. 

But  is  there  not  a  Saw,  it  is  necessary  again  to  ask,  in  the  doctrine 
that  fonns  the  basis  of  this  whole  scheme  of  terminology — the 
doctrine,  supported,  as  no  donbt  it  is,  by  much  high  authority,  that 
rent  is  *'  not  an  element  in  cost  of  production"  ?  At  tiie  close  of 
last  century,  when  the  land-owning  class  were  attacked  on  the  ground 
that  the  high  rents  they  charged  kept  up  the  price  of  grain,  the 
now  famous  rejoinder  was  made  by  a  Scotohman,  Dr.  Anderson — 
"  Suppose  the  gentlemen  of  Clyddesdale  lowered  their  rents  even  to 
the  length  of  demanding  nothing  for  their  fields,  would  the  price  of 
grain  fall  in  consequence  of  this  P  By  no  means."  The  demand  for 
grain,  he  goes  on  to  contend,  remaining  the  same  as  it  was  before,  its 
price  wonld  remain  the  same  ;  the  only  difference  would  be  that 
"  the  farmers  would  be  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietors." 
If  what  Anderson  supposed  done,  however,  were  done,  it  may  be 
asked  again,  would  rent  be  lowered  7     Plenty  not.     The  particular 
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rents  in  question  vonld,  indeed,  be  transferred  from  such  and  anch  a, 
landlord  to  such  and  such  a  tenant ;  but  rent,  in  the  general  eense  in 
which  it  is  equivalent  t«  the  aanoal  viilae  of  the  hind,  would  remain 
preciselj  what  it  was  before.  The  only  difTerence  would  be  that  it 
would  have  new  owners.  One  might,  of  course,  argue  on  precisely 
similar  gronnds,  that  wages  do  not  enter  into  cost  of  production.  If 
all  the  employees  in  the  textile  trade  in  Oldham,  for  instance,  were  to 
make  a  present  of  their  wages  to  their  masters,  would  the  price  of 
shirtingB  come  down  ?  Certainly  not.  Why  should  it  7  The  demand 
would  remain  the  same,  and  the  price  would  be  altogether  unaffected. 
So  one  has  yet,  however,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  dreamt  of  contending 
on  this  ground,  that  wages  do  not  enter  into  cost  of  production. 

The  only  thing  that  oould  bring  down  "  rent,"  as  dlHtinguished  from 
particular  rents,  would  be  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  available  land  ; 
and  that,  of  course,  would  be  followed,  as  for  that  matter  it  has  been 
followed  in  the  recent  history  of  the  world,  by  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
agricoltaral  produota.  It  seems  to  stand  to  reason,  indeed,  on  the 
most  cursory  reflection,  that  every  shilling  that  a  farmer  spends  on 
the  production  of  his  wheat,  whether  in  manure,  or  labour,  or 
machinery,  or  rent,  must  enter,  somehow  or  other,  into  its  cost  of 
production.  The  general  truth,  I  think,  that  underlies  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  this  :  that  reductions  in  cost  of  production  do  not  in 
themselves  involve  reductions  in  price ;  it  is  only  when  they  are 
accompanied  with  an  increase  of  supply  that  they  appear  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Madood's  position  is  an  impregnable  one,  that  supply  and  demand 
are  absolutely  the  sole  determinants  of  price. 

WiLLiAx  Wabband  Cabule. 

LA  LIBERT]fi  fiCONOMIQUE  ET  LES  ^VfiNEMENTS 
D'lTALIE.  Par  Vilfrbdo  Paketo.  [124  pp.  8vo.  1  frano 
liO  centimes.    Rouge.    Lausanne,  1898.] 

Everybody  who  is  interested  in  Italy  ought  to  read  this  little  book. 
It  is  a  sad  tale  which  the  author,  self-exiled  in  consequence  of  his 
impatience  of  daily  violations  of  constitutional  law,  and  now  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Lausanne,  has  to 
telL  Under  the  rule  of  severe  protection,  adopted  in  1867,  Italy  is 
retrograding  economically.  Pile  on  taxes  and  duties  as  they  will,  the 
Government  cannot  make  ends  meet  satisfactorily.  With  national 
wealth  barely  one-fifth  of  that  of  the  Unit«d  Kingdom,  Italy  perversely 
maintains  a  rate  of  national  expenditure  four-fifths  of  our  own.  Under 
the  burden  of  taxation  agriculture  is  declining,  industry  is  relaxing, 
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trade  IB  ehrinkiug  ;  and  the  pentAatrj,  unsble  to  meet  the  calls  from 
the  tftxgatberar,  are  being  sold  out  by  thoDsands.  It  b  the  tale  of  the 
famished  cnltirators  of  Egypt  selling  themseWes  to  Pharaoh  over 
again.     The  working  population  feel  the  pinch  severely. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  give  details,  for  which  I  mnst  refer  to 
Uarcbese  Pareto'e  book.  Of  course,  under  such  treatment  the  popu- 
lation, refamiliarized  with  the  erotica  fame,  have  grown  restive.  Of 
coarse  they  have  shown  their  discontent.  Of  course  the  nnconstitn- 
tional  metboda  practised  by  the  Government  (reminding  one,  as  M. 
Pareto  aaya,  only  too  vividly  of  Bourbon  arbitrarinesa)  have  driven 
many  iuto  Bocialiam — socialism,  let  it  be  added,  of  a  generHlly  harmless 
type.  Upon  that  the  Government  has  brought  down  its  "mailed  fist " 
in  good  eameat,  proclaiming  martial  law,  illegally  suspending  the  Con- 
stitution, auppreaaing  uewapapers,  dieaolving  sasociations,  confiscating 
property,  breaking  needlessly  into  monasteries,  and  arbitrarily  exiling, 
in  tiie  moat  punfnl  way,  by  its  donneilio  eoatto,  thousands  of  ianooent 
journalists  and  working  men  till  "peace  reigns  in  Warsaw."  But 
what  peace  ?  And  for  how  long  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of,  at  aay  rate,  very  much  of  M.  Pareto's  intelligence.  I 
myself  might  supplement  it  from  what  I  have  seen,  or  else  beard 
on  unquestionable  authority.  Some  of  the  acts  here  complained  of 
have  since,  as  Marchese  Pareto  writes  me,  been  formally  roled 
altogether  illegal  by  the  Conncils  of  State.     But  their  efTects  remain. 

The  Italy  whose  reconatitution  as  a  united  State  was  hailed  by 
almost  all  Europe  with  such  heartfelt  joy  and  hope,  as  foreboding  its 
political  and  economic  regeneration,  has  for  the  time  been  turned  into 
a  blurred  caricature  of  a  State,  prematurely  decrepit,  marked  with  all 
the  symptoms  of  deoadenee,  and  seemingly  hastening  to  revolution. 
How  P  M.  Pareto  puts  the  case  pithily  and  admirably.  That 
British  constitutionalism,  introduced  by  Cavour  as  the  groundwork  of 
the  new  organization,  has  long  since  been  overlaid  with  German 
bureancratism,  to  be  now  finally  capped  with  French  militarism. 
Under  such  auperstructure  the  foundation  baa  disappeared  from  aight. 
Martial  law  remains — with  socialism,  tending  to  become  revolutionary, 
working  its  way  underground  and  gradually  filling  tip  a  daogeroua 
political  powder-magazine,  of  which,  as  Professor  Pantaleone,  quoted 
by  the  Marchese  Pareto,  declarea  the  Government  to  be  the  author. 
Let  us  hope  that  some  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  author  are  too 
lughly  coloured.  Quite  enough  remaine,  indnbitably  accurate,  to  make 
friends  of  Italy  apprehensive  and  sorrowful. 

Henbt  W.  Wolff. 
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LA  CONCENTRATION  DES  FORCES  OUVRlftRES  DANS 
L'AMiJRIQUE  DU  NORD.  PwLodis  Vioooboux.  [362  pp. 
12  mo.     4  francs.     Colin.     Paris,  1899.] 

It  eeemB  extremely  difficult  to  make  Frenchmen  folly  grasp  the 
meaning  of  Trade  Unionism,  as  English  folk  understand  it.  Not  very 
long  ago  the  late  Count  Chambrun,  to  whom  this  mteresting  little 
Tolnme  ia  dedicated,  speaking  in  public  about  English  trade  unions, 
deecribed  it  as  their  great  and  fatal  fault  that  they  had  not  made  the 
employers  members  along  with  the  workmen.  In  the  preface  which 
he  has,  for  some  reason  or  other,  prefixed  to  this  book,  M.  Panl  de 
RousierB  makes  a  point  of  contrasting  American  Labour  Federation 
with  British  Trade  Unionism,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  which 
he  holds  to  be  too  little  united  and  insufficiently  centralized,  and 
therefore  too  little  effective.  In  truth,  in  no  country  have  trade 
anions  obtained  so  much  for  labour  as  in  our  own,  simply  because, 
discarding  the  American  and  German  Bebelite  ideal  of  a  clatt  federa- 
tion for  clasi  war,  they  have  made  the  defence  of  concrete  labour 
interests,  trade  by  trade,  and  point  by  point,  their  distinct  aim,  and 
porsned  that  aim  with  nnswerving  will  and  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
spirit.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  German  unions,  ori^nally 
organized  on  the  more  comprehensive  phin  which  M.  de  Ronsiers 
advocates,  are  now  trying  to  follow  the  British  example. 

M.  Vigouroux,  setting  himself  the  mora  modest  task  of  simply 
reviewing  facts  in  the  dry  light  of  observation,  falls  into  no  such  error 
as  his  prefacer  in  the  useful  little  book  which  he  has  compiled  for 
the  Musie  Social.  He  has  taken  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  and  has 
encceeded  in  gathering  together  a  great  deal  of  serviceable  information. 
Among  other  things  he  explains  how  it  is  that  American  Trade 
Unionism  has  taken  a  shape  so  decidedly  different  from  British. 
There  are  three  strains — and  only  three,  so  he  shows — which  combine 
to  compose  the  movement :  the  British,  the  Irish,  and  the  German — 
that  is,  the  Teutonic  sections  of  the  population  plus  the  Tentonized 
Celtic.  The  other  races  appear  generally  not  to  take  part,  except 
the  negroes,  who  ara  on  this  ground  freely  admitted  to  fully  equal 
rights,  the  American  working  men  setting  the  "  superior "  classes 
of  their  countrymen  a  good  example  in  this  matter.  U.  Vigouroux 
relates,  with  evident  and  legitimate  satisfaction,  how  at  one  trade 
anion  congress  at  which  the  local  authorities  had  wished  to  see  the 
men  of  colour  tabooed,  Mr.  Gompers  cleverly  contrived  it  so  that  in 
the  very  sitting  which  the  Governor  of  the  State  officially  attended, 
ft  full-blooded  negro  should  be  in  the  ohair.  Of  the  above-named 
component  elements  the  Britons  contribute  the  business-like  Trade 
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UnioniBia  of  their  noe,  the  Irieh  a  powerful  political  feeling,  &nd  the 
Germane  full-blown  eocialism.  However,  everTwhere  the  three  hold 
closely  together.  The  anthor  shows  that  American  UnioniBm  has  not 
gncceeded  in  eecuriug  for  its  odherenta  better  wages  at  all  points  of 
the  indoBtrial  circle.  In  some  important  classes  of  employment^  in 
eonaeqnence  of  their  action,  wages  have  actually  gone  down. 

U.  Vigooiroux  fails  to  tell  his  readers,  what  is  nevertheless  of  interest, 
that  American  Unionism  hampers  the  employer  less  than  British  in 
the  choice  of  methods  and  processes  of  manufacture,  and  secures  him 
in  consideration  of  increased  wages  an  expenditure  of  effort  which 
produces  remarkable  results,  but  which  English  working  men  consider 
prejudicial  to  the  worker's  health  and  longevity.  Also  the  author 
does  not  say  a  word  about  co-operation,  which  is  nevertheless  a 
*'  concentration  of  working-class  forces,"  and  which  is  in  America 
lamentably  couspicnous  by  its  absence — which  fact  is  likewise  cal- 
culated to  affect  not  a  little  the  development  of  social  and  industrial 
relations.  Otherwise  the  account  given  appears  complete,  and  the 
story  of  the  labour  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantie  is 
fairly  and  clearly  told. 

Hekbt  W.  Wolff. 

HULL    HOUSE    MAPS    AND    PAPERS.      A    Presentation    of 
Nationalities  and  Wages   in  a  Congested   District  of  Chicago, 
together  with  Comments  and  Essays'  on  Problems  growing  out  of 
the  Social  Conditions.    By  Besidents  of  Hull  House.     [230  pp. 
8to.     $2.50  and  $3.50.     Crowell.     New  York.] 
Of  all  the  "  settlement"  progeny  of  Toynbee  Hall,  there  is  probably 
none  of  which  the  parent  institution  has  greater  reason  to  be  prond 
than  of  "  Hull  House,"  Chioago,  though  only  one  out  of  more  than 
twenty  settlements  which  have  been  established  in  America  since  1889. 
The  present  volume,  all  the  writers  of  which  **  have  been  in  actual 
residence  in  Hull  House,  some  of  them  for  five  years,"  forms  part  of  a 
"  Library  of  Economics  and  Politics,"  published  by  Messrs.  Crowell, 
and  fully  deserves  its  place  in  it.     Of  the  writers  eight  appear  to  be 
women,  and  two  only  men,  but  if  no  names  were  given,  I  doubt  if  the 
woman's  hand  would  anywhere  be  detected.    The  volume  is  accom- 
panied by  two  maps  showing  in  colours  the  nationaUties  and  the  rates 
of  wages  in  the  district  under  observation.    Of  the  former  of  these  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  oat  of  eighteen  different  colours  (white  inclnded) 
or  anangemeuts  of  colour,  the  white  for  the  English -speaking  popula- 
tion (Irish  being  excluded)  only  heads  the  series  in  one  section  out  of 
fonr,  being  generally  only  third  or  fourth. 
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In  the  midst  oC  this  motley  popal&tion  o[  a  great  Amerioan  city  ail 
the  evils  of  the  oldest  civilizatioDs  are  rife.  The  "  third  of  a  square 
mile  aiider  obBervation  inoludes  east  of  the  rirer  a  criminal  district 
vhich  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  openly  and  flagrantly  -vicious  in  the 
civilized  world,"  writes  Agaee  SincUir  Holbrock  (p.  3).  "  Little  idea 
can  be  given  of  the  filthy  and  rotten  tenements,  the  dingy  courts  and 
tnmble-down  sheds,  the  foul  stables  and  dilapidated  outhouses,  the 
broken  sewer-pipes,  the  piles  of  garbage  fairly  alive  with  diseased 
odours,  and  of  the  numbers  of  children  filliitg  every  nook,  working 
and  playing  in  every  room,  sleeping  and  eating  in  every  window-sill, 
pouring  in  and  oat  of  every  door,  and  seeming  literally  to  pave  every 
scrap  of  yard  "  (p.  5).  "  Where  there  are  no  alleys,  the  condition  of 
the  rear  tenements  is  the  most  serious.  It  is  customary  for  the  lower 
floor  of  the  rear  hooaes  to  he  used  aa  a  stable  and  outhouse,  while  the 
upper  rooms  serve  entire  families  as  a  place  for  eating,  sleeping,  being 
bom,  and  dying.  Where  there  are  alleys  the  refuse  and  manure  are 
sometimes  removed  ;  where  there  are  none,  it  would  se«n  they  acciimn> 
late  undisturbed "  (p.  6).  "  Sixty  men  sleep  every  night  in  one 
basement  room  at  No.  133,  Ewing  Street "  (p.  20). 

The  sweating  system  (on  which  Florence  Eelley,  State  Inspector 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  Illluois,  writes  an  admirable  chapter) 
is,  of  course,  rife  under  such  conditions.  It  is  found  "  in  all  its  moods 
and  tenses"  in  the  "garment  trades,  which  employ  some  twen^-five 
to  thirty  thousand  people  "  (p.  27).  *'  The  name  of  the  sweaters  is 
legion.  More  than  a  thousand  of  their  shops  have  been  inspected, 
and  more  than  five  hundred  licensed  by  the  city,"  and  "  these  numbers 
fall  far  below  the  total  actually  existing."  They  "  have  no  organi- 
zation. .  .  .  They  are  separated  by  differeuces  of  religion,  nationality, 
language,  and  location.  As  individuals  they  higgle  with  the  nuuia- 
facturers,  undercntting  each  o^er,  and  calculating  upon  their  power 
to  reduce  the  pay  of  their  employees  below  any  point  to  which  the 
manufacturers  may  rednce  theirs/'  (p.  31).  "  The  manufacturers  .  .  . 
constantly  aim  to  concentrate  the  work  of  the  year  into  the  shortest 
possible  season.  .  .  .  The  consequence  ...  is  an  extreme  pressure 
upon  the  contractor  for  the  speediest  poBsible  return  of  the  garments 
given  him,"  forcing  "  the  sweater's  victims  to  work  far  into  the  night, 
and  to  disregard  Sundays  and  all  holidays  "  (p.  33).  The  law,  indeed, 
forbids  the  employment  by  sweaters  of  children  under  fourteen  ;  and 
in  working  it  boys  were  found  "  whose  backs  have  been  made  crooked 
for  life  by  continuous  work  at  heavy  machines,  and  boys  and  girls 
unable  to  speak  English,  and  ...  to  read  or  write  in  any  language  " 
(p.  32).    The  case  is  mentioned  of  a  cloak-maker,  who  at  thirty-four. 
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after  twenty  years  at  a  macliine,  was  quite  iocapable  of  earning  his 
livelihood,  "  two  competent  phyaicians,  after  a  careful  esamioaUon," 
agreeing  "  that  he  was  Buffering  from  old  age  "  (p.  37).  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  sweater's  viotim  is  a  conolnsive  refutation  of  the  ubiquitous 
argntnent  tiiat  poverty  is  the  result  of  crime,  vice,  intemperance,  sloth, 
and  unthrift,  for  the  Jewish  sweater's  victims  are  probably  more 
temperate,  hard-working,  and  avaricious  than  any  equally  large  body 
of  wage-earners  in  America.  Drunkenness  is  unknown  among  them  ; 
.  .  .  they  willingly  suffer  the  utmost  privaUon  of  clothing,  food,  and 
lodging,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  their  boys  at  scfaooL  Yet  the  reward 
of  work  at  their  trade  is  grinding  poverty.  .  .  .  There  seems  to  be  no 
limit  to  the  deterioration  now,  in  progress"  (p.  41).  And,  strange  to 
say,  "  the  worst  forms  of  danger  to  the  wearers  of  garments  are  found 
in  heavier  proportion  in  the  manufacture  of  expensive  cutter-mode 
clothing  than  in  tiie  ready-made  clothing  trade,"  merchant  tailors  only 
employing  cutters  on  the  premises,  and '  always  giving  out  garments 
to  be  finished  "  (p.  42).  Be  it  observed  that  the  sweating  system  in 
Chicago  has  been  under  investigation  since  1891  ;  that  within  two 
years  of  that  time,  "  under  the  leadership  of  Hull  House,  the  organi- 
sations of  garment-workers,"  through  "  unwearied  agitatiou,"  obtuned 
the  passing  of  a  Workshop  and  Factories  Act  in  1893,  under  which 
the  number  of  small  children  in  shops  has  t>een  reduced,  and  some 
success  has  been  achieved  in  separating  the  homes  from  the  aht^, 
and  enforcing  an  eight-hours'  day  for  women  and  girls. 

Thei^Dext  paper,  on  '.'  Wage-earning  Children,"  by  Florence  Eell^ 
and  Alzina  P.  Stevens,  State  Inspector  and  Assistant-Inspector  of 
Workshops  and  Factories  for  Illinois,  exhibits  facts  not  less  appalling, 
the  reader  being  warned  at  tlie  outset  that  "  census  figures  upon  the 
employment  of  children  are  invariably  too  low."  The  law  itself,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  since  1893,  is  not  unsatisfactory.  "  Several  hundred 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  taken  from  the  factories," 
whilst "  some  employers  are  refusing  to  have  any  boy  or  girl  under 
sixteen."  Of  135  factory  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  who 
were  medically  examined,  63  were  refused  certificates.  Yet  ignorant 
or  nnscmpnlona  practitioners  have  been  known  to  grant  certificates 
twice  after  the  reudent  physician  of  Hull  House  bad  pronouDced  a 
child  physically  incapable.  Employers  trade  upon  the  ignorance  of 
children,  and  even  men,  taking  on  large  numbers  of  recently  arrived 
Bossian  or  Bohemian  immigrants,  often  wholly  iUiterate,  and,  to  guard 
themselves  from  responsibility,  requiring  tlie  workers  to  carry  printed 
English  rules  in  their  pocket,  of  which  they  do  not  understand  a 
word.     "Where  a  trade  is  well  organised,  few  children  are  to  be 
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found  at  work  in  it.  Bat  where  a  trade  is  in  tlie  hands  of  women, 
it  18  never  Btrongly  organized  ;  and  the  women  neither  keep  the 
children  out  of  the  shops,  nor  demand  and  obtain  wholesome  con- 
ditions of  work  "  (p.  73).  And  the  writers*  final  demands  are :  "  (I) 
The  minimum  age  for  work  (now  fourteen,  subject  to  the  obtaining 
of  a  medical  cerdficate  of  (itnesa)  fixed  at  sixteen ;  (2)  School  at- 
tendance made  oompulsorj  to  the  Bamo  age  ;  (3)  Factory  inspectora 
and  truant  officers,  both  men  and  women  ,  ,  .  charged  with  the  dutj 
of  removing  children  from  mill  and  workshop,  mine  and  store,  and 
placing  them  at  school ;  (4)  Ample  provision  for  school  accommodation  ; 
money  supplied  by  tbe  State  through  the  school  authorities  for  the 
support  of  ■  .  .  children  .  .  .  now  kept  out  of  school  by  destitution  ** 
(p.  75). 

Passing  over  several  interesting  papers,  something  must  l>e  said 
of  "  The  Cook  County  Charities,"  by  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Charities.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  city 
popnlatioo,  "  A  whole  system  of  charitable  institutions  have  grown 
up,"  but  "are  carried  on,  not  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  but  by  the 
county  of  Cook"  (p.  144).  "These  are  the  infirmary,  the  insane 
asylum,  the  hospital,  the  detention  hospital,  and  the  county  agency." 
The  average  population  of  the  infirmary  is  about  1500  ;  of  the  asylum, 
from  800  to  1000.  Out  of  5651  admissions  in  1893,  there  were 
3563  persons  of  foreign  birth,  Ireland  heading  the  list  with  1437, 
Germany  following  with  727,  then  England  with  299,  and  26  other 
countries.  Men  are  in  a  great  majority.  The  worst  feature  is,  that 
''the  appointment  of  all  the  persons  who  have  charge  of  this  com- 
munity is  made  and  changed  solely  according  to  political  preference  " 
^p.  150).  Even  in  the  asylum  the  insane  are  left  in  charge,  not  of 
trained  nurses,  but  of  "some  one  who  has  a  pull"  (p.  153).  Only 
in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  within  Chicago  itself,  have  trained 
nurses  been  substituted  for  "  political  appointee  attendants,"  and  the 
hospital  "  now  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  American  public  hospitals  " 
^p.  154).  But  even  in  the  Detention  Hospital,  "upon  the  same  plot 
of  ground  with  the  hospital,"  where  the  insane  are  temporarily 
detained  till  their  cases  are  heard,  "the  attendants  are  political 
appointees  "  (p.  157).  There  is  in  the  Stale  "no  training-school  for 
nurses  for  the  insane  "  (ibid,). 

The  last  two  papers  are  headed,  "  The  Settlement  as  a  Factor  in 
the  Labor  Movement,"  by  Jane  Addams,  and  "  Hull  House,  a  Social 
Settlement."  Hull  House  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sweaters* 
district  of  Chicago.  Its  residents  have  learnt  through  their  experience 
that  "  in  industrial  afiitirs  isolation  is  a  social  crime  ; "  it  "  tends  to 
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extermination"  (p.  185).  The  eettlement  la  thus  "bound  to  pledge 
itself  to  indDstrial  organisation"  (p.  187).  Two  women's  unions 
have  been  organized  at  Hull  House  ;  four  have  regnlarl;  held  their 
meetings  there.  But  the  intj  of  the  settlement  is  to  keep  the  labour 
movement  "from  becotning  in  any  sense  a  class  warfare"  (p.  202). 
It "  urges  first  the  organization  of  working  people  in  order  that  as  mneh 
leisure  and  orderljr  life  as  possible  bmj  be  secured  to  them  in  which 
to  carry  out  the  higher  aims  of  living  ;  in  the  second  place,  it  shoaUl 
make  a  constant  effort  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  labour  movement 
a  consciouBDess  of  its  hbtoric  development ;  and  lastly,  it  accentoates 
the  ethical  aims  cJ  the  movement "  (p.  203). 

On  the  specific  work  of  the  House  I  need  not  dwell.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  whilst  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  settlement's  existence 
all  the  residents  were  women,  "  though  much  valuable  work  has 
always  been  done  by  non-resident  men,"  latterly  men  "have  come 
into  residence  in  a  cottage  in  an  adjoining  street,"  and  that  two 
tbousand  people  are  estimated  to  come  to  Hull  House  each  week,  one 
hundred  of  them  as  "  teachers,  lecturers,  or  directors  of  clubs." 

One  point  has,  however,  to  be  noted,  the  total  absence  of  the 
religions  element  in  the  formal  work  of  the  settlement.  That  Chris- 
tian feeling  underlies  that  work  is  shown  by  Miss  Addams's  question  ; 
"  Are  yon  content  that  Christianity  shall  have  no  play  in  trade  ? " 
(p.  193). 

J.  M.  Ludlow. 

THE    TEMPERANCE   PROBLEM   AND    SOCIAL  REFORM. 

By    JosBFH   RowNTREE  and   Arthub   Shebwell.    [626  pp. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  Hodder  <&  Stoughton.  London,  1899.] 
The  Temperance  Problem  we  have  always  with  us  :  and  this  is 
an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  problem,  of  the  experiments  already 
made  to  solve  it,  and  of  the  proposals  of  the  authors,  so  far  as  they 
are  applicable  to  England,  by  which,  if  adopted,  they  think  we  could 
be  physicians  to  ourselves.  The  book  also  contains  seven  illustrations 
— ^two  maps  showing  the  "density"  of  public-houses  in  Central' 
London  and  the  distribution  of  drunkenness  In  England  and  Wales  ; 
three  diagrams  showing  the  density  of  population  in  certain  pro- 
hibition areas  and  in  certain  London  parishes  ;  and,  lastly,  two 
phofa^rapbs  of  two  poor  little  beerhouses  with  the  extraoFdinary 
value  oonferred  on  the  site  by  the  presence  of  tho  commanit|r  in 
large  numbers.  Each  chapter  of  the  book  contains  statistics,  all 
very  valuable  and  most  very  striking,  in  suj^rt  of  its  argnmeata. 
No  pains  appear  to  have  been  spared :  and,  as  a  teetotal  t 
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raformer  of  over  twenty  years'  standing,  prepared  for  everything  from 
legislative  prohibition  to  platform  oratory,  I  can  guarantee  the  self- 
restrained  impartiality  of  the  editors.  When  he  has  ssid  thus  much, 
the  best  thing  a  reviewer  oonld  do  would  be  to  refer  his  readers  to 
the  book  for  all  else ;  bnt  the  writer  may  be  forgiven  for  going  further, 
and,  out  of  a  long  experience,  expressing  his  personsl  opinion  on  the 
book  as  a  whole. 

It  would  appear  that  the  average  family  expenditure  of  the  working 
classes  on  drink  is  6s.  per  week.  But  an  average,  of  course,  means  that 
some  families  spend  a  great  deal  less  and  some  a  great  deal  more. 
It  is  the  waste  by  the  Utter  that  affects  so  deeply  the  ecoaomio  life 
of  the  nation,  "Civilization  itself,"  says  the  American  Lsboor 
Department  Commissioner,  "is  menaced  by  this  growing  economic 
waste."  It  helps  to  keep  a  large  portion  of  wage-«arners  below  thd 
economic  limit  of  subsistence.  "It  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Booth,  "the 
only  or  perhaps  the  preponderating  direct  cause  of  poverty,"  which 
is,  of  conrse,  "an  industrial  disease ; "  bnt  it  is  responsible  for  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  poverty  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  as 
contributory  canse,  of  far  more.  It  is  largely  a  cause  of  "under- 
consumption "  which  is  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  oar  economic  ills. 
It  helps  to  prevent  or  lower  efficiency  by  reducing  the  expenditure 
on  necessary  food,  rent,  and  clothing.  It  tempts  the  financier  to  rest 
his  revenue  on  an  element  of  waste,  and  so  to  make  reform  &  positive 
financial  difficulty.  All  this  is  proved  to  the  hilt.  Do  our  politicians 
want  any  more,  we  wonder  ? 

They  can  find  more  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Social  and  Political 
Menace."  We  there  find  that  a  monopoly  holding  at  least  £230,000,000 
of  capital  has  organized  itself  of  set  pnrpose  "  to  aid  in  securing  to  the 
Trade  such  parliamentary,  municipal,  and  parochial  representation  as  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  interests."  Its  interests  have  already 
been  tabulated  in  Chapter  L  The  astnte  manager  of  the  National 
Trade  Defence  Fund  himself  stated  in  1894  that  their  "one  object  is  to 
return  regardlett  of  politics  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  other 
administrative  bodies  candidates  favourable  to  Trade  inUretts"  A 
calculation  is  made  as  to  the  efieot  on  parties  if  each  "  on "  licensed 
hooae  was  able  in  1895  to  transfer  one  vote  or  two  votes  from  the  side 
hostUe  to  liquor  supremacy  to  the  side  supposed  to  be  friendly.  That 
calcnlation  is,  so  far  as  I  have  tested  it,  far  below  the  mark  of 
probable  transfers.  Let  that  pass  :  even  accepting  it,  we  have  an 
appalling  measure  of  the  menace  to  political  and  social  purity.  The 
pnblic-bouse  is  the  strongest  existing  political  force,  and  the  jnoblem 
ia  (say  the  writers)  how  to  dissociate  politics  from  the  trade  in  drink. 
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The  BUCceBB  of  Twiona  remediBH  iiow  on  trial  is  then  diacnBeed, 
and  fint,  of  course,  etande  Prohibition.  I  believe  that  the  figures 
and  conclusions  under  this  head  cannot  be  disputed  successfully. 
Prohibition  has,  relatively  speaking,  succeeded  in  scattered  rural 
districts  :  it  has  not  succeeded  in  towns  and  cities.  So  far  as  it  has 
(ailed,  it  has  had  a  demoralising  effect  on  police  administration  and 
popular  respect  for  lav.  It  has  been  in  places  accompanied  bj  a 
disaatrous  tendency  to  use  the  proceeds  for  the  relief  of  local  rates. 
Lastly,  it  has  not  deprived  the  liquor  traffic  of  its  political  force  iu 
the  State.  These  are  not  arguments  against  local  option,  where 
public  opinion  is  really  and  strongly  behind  the  exercise  of  the 
option ;  but  they  are  forcible  reasons  agunst  national  or  state  pro- 
hibition. Local  option  may  welt  be  one  method  adopted  in  the  policy 
of  control ;  but,  alone,  it  will  not  sufQce. 

State  monopoly  has  been  adopted  in  Russia  and  South  Carolina. 
State  monopoly  ehminatea  tiie  private  trader.  But  his  place  is  taken 
by  the  Government,  and  the  recurring,  if  not  constant,  temptation  to 
increase  revenue  cannot  be  lightly  treated.  At  least  it  recognizes  the 
dangers  of  the  traffic  and  the  claims  of  the  State  on  monopoly 
profits.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  system.  It  has  drawn 
some  teeth  and  claws  from  the  tiger  :  but  the  tiger  remains,  with 
other  teeth  and  other  claws,  a  danger  still  even  to  its  tamer. 

So  far  as  the  political  and  municipal  menace  goes,  high  licence  has 
had  no  eSect.  It  baa  killed  off  tite  weaker  traders,  but  in  Pennsylvania 
it  has  concentrated  the  "  saloon "  power  in  the  hands  of  those  most 
oapable  of  using  it.  It  commits  the  mistake  of  giving  a  direct  interest 
in  the  drink  trade  to  the  localitiea.  It  intensifies  the  zeal  of  the  private 
seller  to  push  sales. 

From  the  consideration  of  High  Licence  the  authors  pass  to  the 
more  controversial  question  of  the  Scandinavian  experiments  ;  and  they 
consider  them  more  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  bearing 
on  the  problem  of  drmk  in  England.  Apart  from  this,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Sweden  has,  since  1850, 
been  reduced  by  two-thirds,  and  in  Norway  by  six-sevenths  since  1833. 
There  are,  of  course,  weak  points  in  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian 
systems,  but  the  broad  facts  remain.  But  directly  any  profits  are 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  rates,  succeaa  is  impaired;  and  this  has 
been  caused  by  the  backwardness  of  public  opinion — the  greed  of 
the  ratepayers. 

In  Norway  statistics  go  to  show  that  where  total  prohibition  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  Samlags,  drunkenness  has  again  increased.  It 
is  also  true  that  for  the  last  three  years  sobriety  has  in  Norway  been 
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going  back.  Bst  the  cure  for  this  is  to  bring  beer  and  wine  as  irell 
ks  spirits  under  the  Acts  ;  and  good  reasons  are  given  for  this  con- 
clnsion. 

The  rest  of  the  book  is  taken  np  with  the  qnestion  of  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  In  brief,  the  proposal  of  the  authors  is  this  :  that,  side 
by  side  with  other  agencies  and  with  local  option,  if  you  will,  in 
limited  areas,  localities  should  organize  and  control  the  traffic  ;  that 
tlie  profits  should  be  handed  over  to  a  state  authority,  and  that 
recreativo  centras  should  have  grants  made  to  them ;  which  centres 
shall  be  organized  to  counteract  the  traffic ;  that  similar  grants  be 
made  to  prohibition  areas  ;  that  if  mtmicipal  councils  elect  to  organise, 
they  shall  invite  influential  citizens  to  join  the  board  of  man^ement. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  tor  this,  no  doubt,  and  temperance  refor- 
mers are  surely  now  alive  to  the  fact  that  many  methods  must  be 
followed  and  many  experiments  nude  for  the  cnre  of  this  grave  and 
growing  evil  The  Illicit  Commissions  Bill  will  be  passed,  we  should 
hope,  before  our  Municipal  Conncila  have  to  decide  on  the  purchase 
of  the  beer.  The  andiore  deserve  our  sincere  congratnlations  on  the 
sanity  and  the  auclorilat  of  their  book ;  and  the  statistics  should  be 
commended  to  all,  especially  to  the  *'  Bishops,  Deans,  Archdeacons,  and 
Canons  "  who  have  invested  in  companies  that  sabscribe  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Liquor  Trade  Defence  Society. 

T.  C.  Far. 

THE  ECONOMIC  POUCY  OF  COLBEET.  By  A.  J.  Sakgbnt, 
B.A.,  Oxford.  [138  pp.  Crown  Svo.  Long^mans  &  Green, 
London,  1899.] 

Hr.  Sargent's  book  gained  the  Whately  prize  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  now  belongs  to  the  series  edited  by  Professor  Hewins, 
in  connection  with  the  London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science.  Its  object,  as  the  writer  says,  is  "  to  give  a  consistent  view 
of  the  character  and  policy  of  an  administrator  and  practical  economist 
little  known  to  the  English  student."  The  bibliography  at  the  end 
shovra  how  large  an  amount  of  reading  has  been  compressed  into  so 
■mall  a  space.  Mr.  Sargent  views  Colbert's  measures  in  their  true 
historical  setting,  and  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  condemning  him 
aa  an  economist  for  not  being  abreast  of  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

As  a  financier,  from  any  point  of  view,  Colbert  deserves  little  but 
pruse.  At  the  same  time,  the  praise  that  he  deserves  is  rather  that 
of  coorage  than  of  originality.  What  had  to  be  done  was  plain  encngh. 
What  was  wanted  was  the   conrage   and   determination  to  do  it. 
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Mazarln  had  left  France  crusbed  beneath  a  mass  of  indebtedaesa. 
The  BOTereign  was  often^n  want  flvea  for  private  expenses,  while  the 
nobilit;  and  the  official  class  lived  tn  a  state  of  recklesa  profusion 
and  magnificence,  on  the  spoliation  of  the  public  revenues.  In  these 
circtunfitances  a  few  years  of  honest  management  showed  results 
surprising  enough  to  take  one's  breath  away.  One  example  maj 
suffice.  In  1661  the  salt  tax  brought  into  the  treasnrj  1,399,000 
livres.  In  1664,  in  spite  of  a  redaction  in  its  amount,  it  broaght  in 
7,830,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  sixfold. 

As  an  economist,  the  credit  to  be  awarded  ta  the  French  statesman 
must,  of  course,  be  of  a  more  qualified  character.  His  letters  and 
memoranda  are  curiously  full  of  sententious  dicta  on  points  of  general 
theory.  "  Finance,"  he  says,  "  should  always  be  so  simple  that  it 
can  easily  be  understood  by  all  sorts  of  persons,  and  carried  out  by  a 
few  individnals."  In  that,  as  Mr,  Sargent  remarks,  he  b  in  touch 
with  the  modern  world.  Another  of  his  general  principles  ia  of  a 
more  questionable  character.  "  It  is  simply  and  solely,"  he  says,  "  the 
abundance  of  mone;^  within  a  State  which  makes  the  difference  in  its 
grandeur  and  power."  He  is  struck  by  the  example  of  Spain.  Owing 
to  the  prodigioua  abundance  of  money,  through  the  diacovery  of  the 
Indies,  he  obaerves,  "AU  Europe  watched  the  house  of  a  simple 
Archduke  of  Austria,  without  any  importance  in  the  world,  attain,  in 
the  space  of  three  or  four  score  years,  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  the 
states  of  Burgundy,  Aragon,  Castile,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Milan,  .  .  . 
and  finally  aspire  to  the  empire  of  the  whole  of  Europe — that  Is,  to 
the  empire  of  the  world."  France  had  no  Indies  to  drain  of  their 
gold  and  silver.  Colbert's  aim  was  therefore  to  inaugurate  an  in- 
dustrial policy  and  to  establish  a  foreign  trade  that  would  lead,  as  he 
hoped,  to  a  great  influx  of  the  precious  metals.  The  precious  metals 
are  everything  with  him.  He  will  not  prohibit  the  circulation  of 
foreign  coin,  because  it  is  only  in  the  shape  of  coin  that  gold  and 
sUver  will  enter  the  country.  Stringent  laws  are  made,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  against  their  export.  Mercliant  vessels  bound  for 
the  Levant  are  to  be  searched  to  aee  that  they  have  no  money  on 
board.  Without  waiting  for  the  more  refined  free  trade  acgument, 
the  early  English  economist  Munn  could  have  told  him  that  one 
might  as  well  expect  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  wheat  by  pro- 
hibiting the  sowing  of  it  as  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  gold  and 
silver  by  prohibiting  their  export. 

WiiUAu  Wakbaku  Carlile. 
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LA  PAETICIPATION  AUX  BfiNfiPICES.  Par  Emilb  Wax- 
wziLBB.    [320  pp.    8vo.    6  francs.     Bonsaeaa.    Paris,  1898.] 

Notwithetanding  a  very  perceptible  "  Bmell  of  the  lamp "  which 
pervades  its  pages,  and  a  rather  surprising  belatednesa  in  the  antho- 
rities  qnoted,  this  is  a  distinctly  raloable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject  with  which  the  book  deals.  It  is,  of  course,  addressed 
to  foreigners,  more  particularly  to'  Frenctunen  and  Belgians,  and  very 
naturally  pleads  in  the  key  familiar  to  these  people— -scientific,  dis- 
qnisitionary,  balancing  nice  points  of  argument,  and  diving  even  into 
abstruse  questions  of  law — rather  than  in  the  more  practical  and  more 
eonvincing  manner  to  which  we  Britons  are  accustomed.  However, 
in  comparison  with  other  French  writings  on  the  snbject,  there  is  one 
refreshing  feature  to  be  noticed  ;  the  Iwok  contains  literally  only  one 
algebruc  formula,  and  tliat  one  is  borrowed  from  M,  Charles  Robert. 

The  most  welcome  information,  certainly,  which  M.  Wazweiler's 
book  contMue  is  that  embodied  in  two  diagrams,  which  show  how 
rapidly,  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  cold  water  habitually  thrown  npon 
it,  pTofit-shaiing  ia  in  point  of  fact  making  way.  Considering  that 
the  anthor  is  at  the  head  of  a  section  in  the  Belgian  Labour  Depart- 
ment, his  information  on  this  score — the  only  information  qnoted  by  him 
which  reaches  further  down  than  1892 — must,  of  cDorse,  be  taken  to  be 
correct.  At  the  end  of  1896,  387  establishments  were  known  to  hare 
adopted  profit-sharing.  It  is  quite  true  that  131  of  these  had  after- 
wards abandoned  it,  leaving  only  256  to  practise  it  at  the  time 
mentioned.  However,  even  official  information  is  sure  to  fail  in  point 
of  ezItanstivenesB,  and  profit-sharing  may  be  assumed  to  have  made 
further  progress  since.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  be  told  to 
what  number  of  workmen  it  actually  applies,  and  what  are  the  profits 
annually  divided.  Our  own  advocates  of  profit-sharing  may  well  take 
credit  for  it,  that  Great  Britain  ranks  far  and  away  first  among  profit- 
sharing  countries,  boasdng  (in  1896)  174  profit-sharing  establishments, 
as  compared  with  90  in  France,  77  in  the  United  States,  and  scarcely 
any  elsewhere. 

Notwithstanding  his  rather  assiduous  study  of  L^^our  Co-partner- 
sldp,  the  anthor  does  not  appear  to  have  got  altogether  to  the  bottom 
of  his  subject.  He  wonders  how  it  ia  that  not  in  a  single  instance 
are  workmen  known  to  have  asked  of  their  own  motion  for  the 
adoption  of  profit-sharing  as  a  method  of  remuneraUon.  And  after 
showing  most  dearly  and  most  conclusively  that  profit-sharing  does 
good  by  stunnlating  to  better  work,  more  forethought,  a  better  use  of 
the  workman's  wits,  he  turns  round  and  maintains,  in  utter  contra- 
diction with  himself,  that  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  stimulant  to 
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work,  bat  nther  as  a  aetf-aeting  regulator  of  wages  according  to  the 
principle  of  a  gliding-acale,  which,  it  will  anrpriae  Britbh  workmea 
to  learn,  remains  thns  far  a  British  moiiopoly.  It  is,  of  cojirse, 
Dothing  of  the  kind.  After  this  one  can  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find 
that  M.  Waxweiler  woald  hare  the  profit-sharing  allowed  in  respect, 
not  of  net,  bnt  of  groBs  profits.  If  he  had  consulted  the  resolution 
adopted  bjr  the  International  Co-operative  Congress  of  Delft,  be 
would  have  discovered  that  profit-sharers  themHslyes  are  now  agreed 
that  the  net  profits  alone  should  be  the  criUrium.  M.  Waxweiler  also 
evidently  does  not  quite  fully  appeciate  the  positions  which  the  two 
seotione  of  our  trade  union  world — those  who  favour  profit-sharing 
and  those  who  are  opposed  to  it — severally  take  up  in  the  matter. 

Looking,  however,  at  the  book  as  a  whole,  one  cannot  fail  to  realise 
its  distinct  value  and  to  hope  that  in  those  countries  for  which  it  is 
primarily  intended — that  is,  the  French-speakiug  portion  of  the  Conti- 
.neutH-it  will  obtun  many  and  attentive  readers.  Apart  from  that 
little  aberration  already  noticed  with  regard  to  the  "  sliding-sc&le,"  it 
tells  readers  plainly  and  clearly  what  profit-sharing  is.  It  answers 
in  detail  no  fewer  than  twenty-nine  objections  raised.  It  opportunely 
points  ont  that  the  arguments  now  used  against  profit-sharing  are 
precisely  the  earns  that  were  in  an  earlier  day  put  forward  against  the 
proposal  of  a  sliding-ecale.  It  even  just  hints  at  co-partnership — 
which,  despite  the  ElablUsement  Laroche  Jottbert,  M.  Waxweiler 
describes  as  a  British  speciality — as  a  desirable  adjunct  to  profit- 
sharing  and  further  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  book 
will  succeed  in  making  converts. 

Hbhry  W.  Wolff. 

1.  THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   THRIFT.     By  Mary  Wuxcox 

Bbowk.     [218  pp.     Crown  8to.      3>.   6d.    net.      Maomlllan. 
London,  1899.] 

2.  FRIENDLY  VISITING  AMONG  THE  POOR.    By  M*Hr  E. 

BicHUOND.  [226  pp.  Crown  8vo.  it.  6d.  Macmitlan.  London, 
1899.] 
There  is  always  something  of  a  hard,  dry  light  about  the  transactions 
of  Charity  Organization  Societies — the  sort  of  light  that  prevails  from 
11  to  3  o'clock,  searching  and  prosaic.  The  pearly  mirage  of  dawn 
blurs  the  outlines  of  first  ventures  inspired  by  a  new  idea  of  human 
fellowship ;  the  pathetic  after-glow  of  sunset  marks  in  long  shadows 
the  dying  efforts  of  a  lost  cause,  picturesque  bonnties  such  as  those  of 
great  ladies  at  the  very  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  in  the 
stormy  levelling  days  before  1848.    But  a  Charity  Organisation  Society 
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ftbjuree  mirage  and  illnsioa  ;    its  object  ia,  before  all  things,  to  see 
clearly,  and  to  base  its  whole  action  on  a  distinct  visioQ  of  facta. 

This  keen  midday  light,  howerer,  is  the  most  suitable  for  working  ; 
contours  stand  out  sharp,  and  illusious  both  of  "  gloom  and  gloss  "  are 
minimised.  The  "  Friandlj  Visitor "  whom  the  books  under  review 
describe  may  with  advantage  "  pass  good  moroing  "  to  his  hiend  the 
wage-earner  on  his  eialy  way  te  work — tlie  encounter  will  teach  him 
Bomething ;  he  may  join  the  family,  as  Hiss  Richmond  suggests,  in  its 
hoar  of  expansion  at  sundown  :  but  the  fotmdatiou  of  his  work  will  be 
laid  in  painstaking,  repeated  Tisite  during  the  prosaic  hours.  His  iaflu> 
■  ence  will  strike  root  in  the  soil  of  the  oonunonplace,  and  when  crises 
arise  hb  aid  will  be  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  is  reaEioned  and 
unemotional. 

The  Development  of  Thrift  is  a  book  of  reference,  nsefnl,  concise, 
and  unbiassed.  The  same  qualities  exist  in  Friendly  Vtritinff,  but 
gilded,  or  perhaps  rather  illuminated,  by  a  delightful  sparkle  of 
obeervant  humour.  The  quaint  points  of  visitors  and  visited  are 
tonched  off  with  a  light  hand,  which  has  a  purpose  in  every  stroke. 
"  Glimpses  show  us  how  queer  is  onr  usual  charitable  perspective,  in 
which,  as  in  a  picture  on  a  Chinese  fan,  we  see  the  church-steeple  in 
the  middle  distance,  and  the  Church  visitor  looming  large  in  the  fore- 
ground, while  the  poor  little  object  of  charity,  quite  helpless  and  alone 
save  for  us,  huddles  in  a  corner.  .  .  ,  Our  pleasures  measure  us  quite 
as  much  as  they  measure  our  poor  friends,  and  unless  we  have  kept 
fresh  our  own  power  of  enjoyment,  we  cannot  hope  to  impart  this 
power  to  the  poor.  .  .  .  The  motto  of  the  worker  is, '  I  owe  the  world 
a  life,'  and  the  motto  of  the  parasite  is,  'The  world  owes  me  a 
living.' "  There  is  a  volume  of  sympathetic  insight  in  the  description 
of  the  wife  as  the  "  home-maker,"  who  "  takes  the  raw  materials  from 
which  a  home  is  to  be  made." 

The  first  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  is  engaged 
in  managing  Penny  Banks  or  other  institutions  for  encouraging  thrift ; 
the  second,  in  those  of  the  far  larger  number  of  people  who  visit 
among  the  poor  in  any  capacity  whatever.  Its  standard  is  a  high  one  ; 
the  ideal  of  the  "  Friendly  Visitor  "  transcends  in  many  points  that  of 
even  a  first-rate  district  visitor,  who  is  her  lineal  ancestor.  One 
wonders,  in  reading,  what  are  the  social  circumstances  in  Baltimore 
and  Boston,  where  it  is  deemed  possible  to  limit  a  good  visitor's  work 
to  four  families — wonders,  too,  at  the  number  and  variety  of  agencies 
which  can  be  called  upon  in  a  time  of  distress  to  provide  relief,  and 
at  the  comparatively  docile  character  of  the  working  classes,  who  seem 
able  to  assimilate  great  quantities  of  advice.     "  If  they  are  devoted  to 
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strODg  tea,  for  inatance,  we  can  te&ah  them  first  of  all  that  it  ehonld 
not  boil  ou  the  stove  all  daj."  Where  is  the  finglish  visitor  who  has 
ancoeeded  \a  getting  that  leesoo  learnt  P 

Six  or  seven  years  f^o  a  society  was  started  id  Frankfort  with  the 
modest  object  of  enabling  the  families  of  working  people  to  tide  over 
times  of  stress  and  sickness.  It  differed  from  a  Charity  Organization 
Society  In  limiting  its  asaiatuice  to  these  special  occasions  ;  but 
resembled  one  in  its  endeavours  to  discriminate  between  cases,  and  to 
make  the  help  rendered  adequate  instead  of  scrappy.  The  impression 
left  by  three  years'  work  amongst  fifteen  hundred  families — the  great«r 
number  living  on  less  than  eighteen  shillings  a  week — to  given  in  the 
following  words:  "It  is  impossible  for  the  most  extended  private 
beneficence  to  combat  efi^ctively  conditions  which  are  rotten  at  the 
core,  and  which  can  only  be  bettered  by  radical  change  from  within, 
not  by  any  efibrta  from  without." 

This  aonclueion  contrasts  strongly  with  the  optimistie  tone  of  Miss 
Bichmond'a  book  and  ita  fellow.  The  reason  probably  is,  that  the 
Gremutn  "  Friendly  Visitor "  condncta  her  smaller  task  to  a  definite 
end,  while  that  of  the  American  worker  is  never  finished  ;  it  is  not  a 
case  of  aid  rendered,  bnt  of  lifelong  friendship  to  be  established.  The 
single  fact  that  such  friendships  are  on  the  increaae  is  of  good  omen. 
While  one  is  at  work  one  ia  always  hopeful ;  there  is  no  dreadful  sense 
of  finah^— things  may  always  improve,  characters  and  circumstances 
are  still  on  the  mend.  Such  a  temper  is  of  nntold  good  both  to  the 
worker  and  to  those  for  whom  he  works  ;  there  is  only  the  danger  that 
in  his  efforts  to  fit  a  needy  family  into  some  place  in  the  indostrtal 
machine,  he  may  overlook  the  inherent  badneSB  of  present  conditions 
and  help  to  perpetuate  them.  It  is  good  sometimes  to  draw  a  line 
across  life,  and  look  at  the  results  of  one's  action  ;  there  ia  a  whole- 
some sense  of  reality  in  the  feeling  which  made  Sir  George  Colley  say, 
after  years  of  unresting  activity,  "  I  should  like  to  feel  that  there  was 
something  I  had  really  finished ." 

Theodoba  NcNtrs. 

VALUE,  PRICE,  AKD  PROFIT.    By  Karl  Mabx.    Edited  by 

Elbamob  Uabx  AvELiite.    [94  pp.    Crown  Svo.   Sonnenschein. 

London,  1898.] 

A  posthumous  work  by  Karl  Marx,  even  though  little  more  than  a 

pamphlet,  is  sure  to  possess  a  special  interest.    His  daughter,  Eleanor 

Marx  AveUng,  has  edited  the  present  small  book,  with  the  assistance 

of  Mr.  Edward  Aveling,  who  has  added  a  few  words  of  introduction. 

The  result  of  this  joint  compilatiou  is  necessarily  fragmentary,  and  the 
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arrangement  choaen  U  not  above  criticiam  ;  but,  hj  the  time  the  end  is 
reached,  the  book  clearly  preeente  the  ideas  of  the  author,  and  U  a 
distinct  manifeato  of  hie  views  on  the  Value  of  Labour. 

The  beginning  is  misleading  ;  the  title  itself  seems  ill-chosen,  as  the 
central  subject  of  the  whole  ia  Labour,  and  other  subjects  arc  simply 
grouped  around  that.  The  opening  chapters,  also — short  and  disjoiuted, 
under  various  titles,  but  in  no  clear  sequence,  such  as  Production, 
Wages,  Profits,  Currency,  Supply  and  Demand,  Price,  Value — leave  no 
clear  impression  ;  and  it  is  only  when  one  has  passed  them,  that  the 
general  drift  of  the  author  can  be  traced. 

The  pamphlet  was  originally  an  address  to  working  men,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  friendly  refutation  of  one  Weston,  who  took  a 
Malthusian  view  of  the  wages  question,  which  proved  discouraging  to 
the  efforts  of  Marx  and  his  party  to  raise  the  position  of  Labour. 
After  the  first  few  chapters,  Weston  is  not  again  mentioned,  but  gives 
way  before  the  general  treatment  of  Labour  in  relation  to  Capital. 

In  treating  economics,  however  simply,  mnch  is  lost  by  not  keeping 
to  any  logical  sequence  of  subjects,  nor  explaining  their  relatione  to 
each  other ;  thus,  though  here  the  style  is  vigarans  and  lucid,  there  b 
no  grasp  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  and  the  economic  terms  are  merely 
used  to  give  an  apparently  scholarly  effect  to  pro^conceived  opinions. 
This  makes  the  errors  less  easily  perceptible,  bat  there  are  certain 
fallacies  which  make  the  book  entirely  unsound  as  economic  argument. 

The  first  of  these  is  distortion  of  price,  which  must  obviously  have 
its  origin  in  the  desires  of  the  community,  and  which,  within  essential 
limitations,  determines  wages — not  the  reverse.  It  is  represented  by 
Marx  rather  as  a  device  for  lowering  wages  !  Again,  the  efficiency  of 
the  labourer  from  the  employer's  point  of  view,  and  the  latter's  interest 
in  increasing  it,  are  absolntely  ignored  as  a  modifying  factor  in  the 
rivalry  between  Labour  and  Capital.  Also  the  economic  functions  of 
capital  are  depreciated,  no  direction  of  labour  allowed  for,  and  no 
solidarity  of  interests  between  the  two  parties  acknowledged. 

These  omissions  are  the  natural  outcome  of  circumstanceB,  and 
doubtless  leave  behind  many  a  partial  truth  sometimes  neglected  by  the 
unpractical  scholar.  But  they  lead  to  much  injustice ;  and,  with  the 
advance  of  economics,  that  science  can  now  be  made  the  surest  guide 
to  social  reform,  for  it  need  no  longer  be  misunderstood  by  practical 
reformers. 

The  resolutions  at  the  cud  of  the  book  are  enUrely  polemical,  and 
show  that  it  is  to  be  taken,  not  as  an  academic  treatise,  but  as 
championship  of  the  cause  of  Labour,  by  one  in  the  heat  of  controversy, 
and  evidently  bearing  in  his  mind  continental  rather  than  English 
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conditianB  of  aoclal  life.    As  such,  it  ie  full  of  hmnnti  intereet,  and 
entitled  to  all  the  respect  dae  to  a  man  of  aetiou  bo  diainterMted. 

M.   W.   MiDDLETOK. 

CO-OPEEATIVE  RDKALI.  Per  V.  NiccoLi,  Profeasore  di 
Economia  Rurale  nelia  B.  Scnola  Superiore  di  Agricoltnra  in 
Milano.  [361  pp.  16mo.  3.50  lire.  HoepU.  Miltmo,  1699.] 
The  poorer  the  country,  the  more  is  it  likely  to  benefit  by  co- 
operation. That  is  the  secret  of  the  curious  contrast  betveeo  the 
signal  success  of  co-operative  banking,  dairying,  etc,  in  Ireland,  more 
particularly  in  its  poorest  districta,  and  the  slow  progieis  made  in  respect 
of  the  same  forms  of  co-operation  in  England.  That  also  explsuns 
the  rapid  expansion  which,  under  the  leadership  of  WoUemborg, 
Cemtti,  Cavalieri,  Medolago,  and  others,  co-operation,  specifically  aa 
applied  to  agricultoie,  has  found  in  Italy.  To  the  poor  peasantry  it 
has  come  like  rain  dropping  on  parched  ground.  And  accordingly  it  ie 
continaing  to  make  headway.  There  is  no  department  of  agricultural 
business  to  which  it  is  not  now  applied.  Co-operative  credit  keeps 
cultivators  in  funds.  Co-operatiTQ  dairies  make  their  cattle  remunera- 
tive. Co-operative  labour  societies  provide  for  gootl  performance  of 
any  work  in  which  more  than  one  pair  of  hands  are  required  to  take 
part.  Co-operative  purchase  societies  lessen  the  cost  of  manures, 
machinery,  etc.  Co-operative  sale  societies  place  the  produce  ad- 
vantageously on  the  market.  Italy  is  still  backward  in  co-operative 
wine-presses,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  made  to  create  them  by  Don 
Cerutti  and  Dr.  Micheli.  But  it  has  a  capital  record  in  respect  of 
co-operative   insurance,  from  which   our  farmers  have  something  to 

Agricultural  syndicates  in  Italy  are,  as  Professor  Kiccoli  omits  to 
say,  an  importation  from  France.  Bnt  under  some  aspects  they  have 
become  an  improvement  upon  their  prototype.  The  CatUdra  ambu- 
lante,  which  carries  excellent  technical  instruction  into  neglected 
districts,  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  new  features,  about  which  our 
author  might  have  said  more.  It  is  infinitely  more  useful  than  what 
our  Privy  Council  provides  for  our  own  farmers. 

Professor  Niccoli's  little  handbook,  furly  summarizing  what  baa 
been  done,  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  a  similar  publication  in 
this  country,  if  a  publisher  could  be  fonnd  enterprising  and  public- 
spirited  enough  to  launch  one  on  the  world.  The  Co-operative  UnioD, 
or  some  Other  large  co-operative  body,  might  well  take  the  work  in 
hand.     Such  a  book  is  wanted. 

Hemrt  W.  Wolff. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  William  Blakb  Odoeks,  M.A., 
LL.D.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Wincheeter.  [x.,  284  pp.  870.  St.  6d. 
M&cmiUan.  Loodon,  1899.] 
This  book  belongs  to  the  English  Citizen  series,  and  oonseqnentlj, 
in  Bpite  of  the  generality  of  its  title,  deals  only  with  the  local  govern- 
ment of  England  and  Wales.  It  is  "  to  a  large  extent  founded  "  upon 
its  predecessor  in  the  seriee,  which  was  written  by  Mr.  M.  D,  Chalmers 
in  1883.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  owing  to  this  that  its  arrangement  is  so 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Odgers*  chapters  deal  with  local  authorities  or 
their  districts  (he  is  not  particular)  in  the  following  extraordinary 
disorder  : — the  parish,  the  borough,  the  union,  the  connty  district,  the 
school  authority,  the  highway  authority,  the  burial  authority,  the 
county,  the  metropolis.  Surely  it  is  time  that  those  who  profess  to 
describe  English  local  government  as  it  is  should  recognize  that  the 
main  hierarchy  is  in  this  form — 

(AdminiatratiTe       ^Non-county  boroughs, 
England  and  Wales )     connties.divided/Urban  districts, 
divided  into  )     into  1  Rural  districts  (divided 

/  \     into  parishes). 

\  County  boroagbs. 

A  book  on  local  government  should  begin  by  explaining  this  main 
scheme,  and  then  add  the  necessary  information  about  any  remaining 
areas  of  importance,  snch  as  the  poor-law  union,  which  is  a  collection 
of  parishes  often  overlapping  boroughs  and  other  urban  and  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  even  counties.  No  one  who  looks  at  the  whole  subject  from 
a  suitable  distance  can  fail  to  see  that  very  little  local  government  is 
now  outside  the  scheme,  and  that  much  of  the  little  which  is  outside 
will  soon  be  broaght  within  it.  London,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  be  to 
an  imfortnnate  extent  something  tut  generit,  but  at  this  very  moment 
we, see  the  county  of  London  being  in  one  respect  assimilated  to  other 
counties  by  being  divided  into  a  number  of  non-county  boroughs 
instead  of  self-governing  parishes  or  groups  of  parishes  as  hitherto. 
Any  one  otherwise  unacquainted  with  the  subject  would  carry  away 
a  very  confused  and  erroneous  impression  from  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Odgers'  book.  He  would  have  formed  a  most  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  importance  of  the  parish,  and  a  most  inadequate  one  of  the 
importance  of  the  county  borough  and  the  urban  district.  The  county 
borough  Mr.  Odgers  does  not  consider  worthy  of  a  separato  chapter, 
though  ihe  sixty-four  county  borough  councils'  expenditure  is  nearly 
ninety  dmes  as  great  as  that  of  all  the  parish  councils  ;  «nd  the  urban 
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district  he  couples  with  the  nir&l  diBtrict,  vith  which  it  has  nothing 
in  common  except  part  of  ita  name,  instead  of  treating  it  separate]; 
immediately  after  the  borough,  to  which  it  is  much  more  nearly  skin 
with  regard  to-alt  that  is  moat  important  in  modern  local  government. 

Another  faalt  must  be  found  in  Mr.  Odgers'  treatment  of  finance. 
He  telle  us  that  local  finance  ia  to  be  dealt  with  by  another  writer  in 
another  volume  of  the  Beriea,  and  bo  he  might  have  left  it  alone.  But 
he  has  not  elected  to  do  ao.  In  the  sacred  cause  of  economy  he 
displays  much  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  He  seems  to  think  be  has 
only  got  to  show  that  the  total  expenditure,  the  total  debt,  the  total 
rate,  and  the  rate  in  the  pound  have  increaaed  rapidly  in  order  to  justify 
a  BOarch  for  a  "  remedy  ; "  *'  The  expenditnre  of  our  local  authoritiea 
steadily  increaaea  ;  the  amount  of  ratos  we  pay  steadily  iucreasee  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  permanent  outstanding  debt  of  our  local  authorities 
ateadily  increaaea.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of 
things  ? "  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  aBsnmption  that  the 
expenditure  of  local  authoritieB  should  have  remained  the  same  in  total 
amount,  or  even  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  rateable  property,  except 
the  assumption  that  the  debt  of  local  authorities  should  have  remained 
the  same  during  the  last  tliirty  years  7  Would  not  Mr.  Odgere  feel  it 
rather  absurd  if  some  one  were  to  complain — "The  expenditnre  of 
householders  on  plumbers'  work  ateadily  increases ;  the  amount  paid 
to  plumbers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  houses  on  which  they 
are  employed  steadily  increaaea  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  capital 
invested  in  the  plumbing  trade  ateadily  increaaea.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  7 "  He  would  say,  I  suppose,  that 
the  increasing  demand  for  fixed  baths  and  other  plumbers'  work  in 
houses  was  merely  one  of  the  resulte  of  increasing  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, and  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored  ;  that  the  fact  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  expense  of  a  house  was  devoted  to  such  work 
was  not  surprising,  since  when  wealth  increases  the  ratios  between  the 
different  kinds  of  wealth  are  seldom  maintained ;  the  increase  of 
capital  in  the  trade  he  would  regard  as  the  natural  resnlt  of  an  increased 
demand  for  its  products.  But  all  this  is  equally  true  viulatia  mutandis 
of  Mr.  Odgers'  complaint.  The  fact  that  rates  in  the  pound  have 
riaen  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  ratio  of  local  authorities* 
expenditure  to  the  income  of  the  country  baa  increased  ;  but,  supposing 
it, has,  is  that  a  thing  to  be  deplored  and  remedied  P  If  the  English 
citizens  (including  In  all  probability  Mr.  Odgera  himself)  desire  to  spend 
a  larger  proportion  of  their  income  on  improved  dust  collection  or 
drainage  or  road  surfaces,  why  should  they  not  ?  As  to  the  increase 
of  debt,  if  a  water  or  railway  company  may  continually  increase  its 
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capital,  why  mnst  a  city  which  provides  immettse  works  of  exactly 
the  eamfl  character  pay  for  this  capital  Texpenditnre  immediately  out 
of  revenue  ?  Ae  a  matter  of  fact  the  English  local  authorities  are 
compelled  to  amortize  their  capital  expenditure  more  rapidly  and 
completely  than  is  done  by  any  commercial  iDatittition  in  the  world. 

It  the  alleged  evil  existed,  I  fear  Mr.  Odgers  would  be  Bcaroely  the 
man  to  remedy  it.  He  proposes  (1)  to  extend  GovemmeDt  auditing, 
which  would  do  no  harm  and  not  much  good — malversation  is  rarely, 
extravagance  never,  checked  by  auditing  ;  (2)  to  somehow  stop  the 
acquisition  of  borrowing  powers  "  behind  the  back  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,"  which  would  mean  the  stoppage  of  every  in- 
novation ;  and  (3)  to  compel  every  local  authority  to  prepare  and 
publish  an  annual  budget.  He  seems  to  think  that  some  authorities 
manage  to  avoid  not  only  the  publication  but  even  the  preparation  of 
a  budget,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  authority  could  make 
a  rate.  The  making  of  a  rate  necessarily  involves  the  preparation  of 
an  estimate  of  receipts  and  expenditure. 

However,  with  all  his  fanlte,  Mr.  Blake  Odgers  is  much  better  than 
most  writers  on  English  local  government.  He  has  avoided  making 
the  appalling  blunders  as  to  matters  of  fact  which  disfigure  most  of 
their  work,  and  which  appear  the  more  inexcusable  when  it  is 
remembered  that  they  have  Wright,  Hobhonse,  and  Fanshawe's  Local 
Government  and  Local  Taxation— oae  of  the  most  accurate  works 
ever  published  on  any  complicated  subject — to  draw  upon, 

Edwin  Cannak. 
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METHODS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EEMUNERATION.    By  David 

F.   SCHLOBS.     [446    pp.      Crown   8vo.    7*.  6d.     Williams  & 

Norgate.     London,  1898.] 

A  third  edition — thoroughly  revised,  enlarged,  and,  what  may  not 

be  despised,  in  a  more  convenient  form — of  Mr,  Schloss's  critical  study 

of  our  present  wage  system,  which  was  first  published  some  six  years 

ago,  may  fairly  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  its  real  worth  in  the  eyes 

of  economic  students.     It  is  in  every  way  an  indispensable  contribution 

to  the  hotter  understanding  of  things  as  they  are.    The  author's  active 

connection  with  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 

provided  him  with  exceptional  facilities  for  getting  at. the  true  state  of 

afikirs  ;  while  his  obvious  impartiality  and  critical  acumen  admirably 

equip  him  for  the  responsible  position  of  guide  and  instructor. 
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The  headingB  of  the  rarioos  chapters  are  pncticall}'  the  skme  as  in 
earlier  editiona,  but  a  certain  amonnt  of  re-arrangement  haa  taken 
place,  and  a  few  of  the  original  chapters  have  been  omitted  or  absorbed 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Schloss's  own  opinions  do  not  seem  to  have  nndergone 
much  change  in  the  mean  time,  though  perhaps  be  is  a  little  more 
inclined  to  recognise  the  practical  valne  of  profit-sharing  and  the  self- 
governing  co-operative  workshop.  Thus,  in  regard  to  the  tatter,  we 
are  told  that  "no  one,  who  has  watched  the  recent . developments  of 
ioduBtrial  co-operation,  can  doubt  that,  since  Mrs.  Webb's  acute 
criticism  of  the  co-operative  movement  was  compiled,  a  decided 
change  in  the  direction  of  the  acquisition,  b;  the  workmen  employed 
in  these  co-operative  aSBOciations,  of  an  increased  voice  in  their  manage- 
ment has  taken  place." 

THE  ,  CITY  WILDERNESS.  A  Settlement  Stud;  hy  Beeidents 
and  Associates  of  the  South  End  House.  Edited  hj  Robert 
A.  Woods,  Head  of  tbe  House.  [319  pp.  Crown  8vo.  Hougbton 
and  MifBin.     Boston,  1899.] 

The  "City  Wilderness"  is  situate  in  Boston,  U.S.A.,  and  is  packed 
with  over  fort;  thousand  inhabitants,  though  only  occupying  an  area 
of  half  a  square  mile.  The  people  live  for  the  most  part  in  over- 
crowded and  insanitary  tenement  houses,  and,  being  drawn  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe— only  about  30  per  cent,  are  born  in 
America — are  grievously  lacking  in  any  sort  of  public  spirit  or  cohesion. 
There  are  twenty-two  churches  and  chapels  in  the  district,  but  tbe 
saloon  and  the  political  "  mochine-clab "  appear  to  be  the  dominant 
factors. 

Here  the  South  End  House  has  been  actively  engaged  in  all  kinds 
of  social  work  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  b  in  every  way  a  worthy 
representative  of  the  English  ideal  of  a  University  Settlement.  The 
book  before  us  presents  a  most  instructive  and  trustworthy  study  of 
the  conditions  of  life  in  the  degraded  part  of  an  American  city,  anil 
also  provides  a  sure  pledge  of  the  zeal  and  effectiveness  of  the  Head 
of  the  House  and  his  staff  of  assistants.  The  chapters  on  "  Population," 
"  Public  Health,"  "  Work  and  Wages,"  and  "  The  Roots  of  Political 
Power "  are  particularly  interesting ;  and  a  series  of  maps  and 
diagrams  is  supplied  to  emphasise  tbe  evidence  of  tbe  statistics. 

LE   PATRON  ET   L'OUVRIEB  DEVAMT  LE   CONSEIL  DE 
PRUD'HOMMES.      Par  A.   NonviOH  -  Jacqcbt.      [178    pp. 
8vo.    Larose.    Paris,  1898.] 
The  Subject-matter  of  tbis  rather  substantia]  pamphlet  deserves  a 
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fntkr  discussiOD  than  oan  be  given  in  a  abort  review  notice.  Boards 
of  arbitration  have  become  famooB  in  oconomio  faietory  more  specir 
GcaUy  by  the  form  wtuch  their  first  originators,  the  French,  have 
given  them  nnder  the  name  of  Cojueilt  de  prutTJiommea.  Great 
hopes  were  at  one  time  entertained  of  their  effects  upon  the  labour 
question.  For  want  of  snch  practical  sense  aa  our  working  men 
happil;  possess,  most  of  these  auticipatbns  have  been  disappointed. 
First,  there  were  qnibblings  over  the  chairmanship.  Next  the  working- 
men  members  invented  the  theory  of  the  mandat  imperatif  as  govern- 
ing their  actions,  whioh  made  of  them  nncom promising  advocates 
instead  of  impartial  judges,  and  the  result  was  found  to  be  a  veritable 
chaos  of  oontradictory  rulings,  which  no  one  conld  understand  and  in 
which  no  one  could  have  confidence. 

In  his  own  city  of  Beimsi  U.  Nouvion-Jacquet,  a  humane  employer, 
who  is  now  chairman  of  the  local  Conteit  de  prud'komme*,  has 
managed  to  re-introduce  order  into  this  chaos  by  what  may  seem  to 
some  of  us  a  rather  odd  device,  seeing  that  the  Conteilt  were 
established  to  get  the  industrial  world  aioay  from  the  hard-and-fast 
rule  of  the  lex  tcripia,  namely,  by  carefully  codifying  the  principles 
which  are  to  govern  the  Conteil,  and  persuading  his  colleagues  to 
accept  his  code.  The  members  of  the  board  now  have  something  to 
serve  them  as  guide,  and  the  inatitutiou  works  smoothly  and  satis- 
factorily. There  are  more  very  interesting  points  dealt  with  in  the 
pamphlet,  to  the  value  of  which  both  the  ex-minister  M.  Siegfried 
and  Professor  Beauregard  bear  proper  testimony  in  prefatory  observa- 
tions, and  students  Af  industrial  problems  will  find  the  work  repay 
perusal. 

L'INDUSTRIA  DELLO  ZUCCHEEO.  Per  Luioi  Fontana- 
Roaso.  [244  pp.  16  mo.  2.50  lire.  Hoepli.  Milano,  1899.] 
Italian  ^rioulture  is  backward.  The  Italian  customs  tariff  taxes 
incoming  sugar  heavily,  and  therefore  makes  it  dear.  Sugar-beet 
can  presomably  be  grown  with  profit  under  the  Italian  sun,  and  a 
larger  consumption  of  sugar  by  the  Italian  working  classes  would 
unquestionably  do  a  great  deal  to  sweeten  their  lot.  These  are  the 
arguments  which  the  author,  not  unreasonably,  puts  forward  in  appealing 
to  his  countrymen  not  to  be  discouraged  by  the  picture  of  some  past, 
over-timid  experiments  in  beetroot  cultivation,  but  to  try  again,  and, 
by  putting  more  intelligence  and  judgment  into  their  work,  to  ensure 
better  succese.  The  general  information  introduced,  on  the  develop- 
ment of  beetroot  eugar  industry,  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  protection, 
drawbacks,  bounties,  etc.,  and  on  the  legislation  in  force  with  regard 
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to  this  matter  in  vu-ioiu  countries,  appeals  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers. 
From  our  own  point  of  view,  perhaps,  it  would  make  little  difference 
if  one  more  continental  coantry  were  to  take  to  beetroot-growing. 
For  Italjr  it  would  be  a  great  boon  if  the  experiment  advocated  were 
to  succeed, 

THE    STATESMAN'S   YEAR.B0OK.     Statistical  and   Historical 

Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World   for  the  year  1899.    Edited 

by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.,  and  I.  P.  A.  Bbmwick,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

[1248  pp.    Crown  8vo.     lOi.  6d.    MacmillaiL    London,  1899.] 

Recent  evente  have,  as  usual,  supplied  some  new  features  for  this 

excellent  book  of  reference,  which  b  now  in  its  thirty-eixth  year  of 

publication.     There  are,  for  instance,  a  map  of  Africa,  displaying  the 

railways,  river-rontes,  and  telegraphs  ;  a  map  of  Newfoundland  with 

referenoe  to  the  French  Shore  question  ;  and  a  map  of  Hong-Kong, 

Kan-Lung,  and  the  adjacent  territories.     The  tables  of  statistioa  havo 

been  brought  up  to  date,  and   special   attention  boa  been  given  to 

particular   subjects,  such   as    the   Navies,   and    the   gold   and   silver 

production  of  the  world. 

HOW    THE     ENGLISH    WORKMAN     LIVES.      By    Ernst 

DiicKEBsnoFF.     Translated  by  C.  H.  d'E.  Leppington.    [97  pp. 

Crown  8to.     It.    King.    London,  1899.] 

This  is  an  interesting   little  sketch  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

German  coal-miner,  who  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  exile  from  his 

own  country,  and  is  now  settled  with  his  family  in  England.     He 

believes  that  the  English  miner  is  in  a  better  position  than  his  German 

brother,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  "  the  workman  makes  and  maintMQS 

a,  home  more  easily  in  England  than  In  Germany."    He  is  also  much 

impressed  by  the  friendly  manner  of  the  employers  and    the  general 

political  freedom  of  this  country. 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  THE  SOCIAL  QUESTION. 

By   R.  E.  Dexx.     [60  pp.     8vD.    6d.  net.     Catholic  Press. 

London,  1899.] 
This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  some  articles  from  the  Catholic  Herald, 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  reconcile  the  Papal  EncycEcal  Rerum  Novarum 
with  the  publications  of  the  Fabian  Society.  "The  Holy  Father 
bases  private  property  on  the  '  natural  right '  of  a  man  to  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labour,  and  that  principle  applied  to  our  present  system  of 
production  leads  strught  to  Collectivism." 
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rnHEBE  are  no  etocktakings  so  seasonable  as  the  stocktAking 
■*-  of  principIeB :  and  it  is  with  principles  rather  than  with 
their  particolar  or  immediate  application  that  the  student,  more 
especially  the  philosophical  student,  is  concemod.  If  we  would 
lise  above  the  empiriciBm  and  sectionalism,  the  va^oness  and 
aimlessnesB,  of  much  that  passes  for  social  reform,  it  is  a 
necessary  if  an  irksome  discipline  that  we  should  from  time  to 
time  try  to  "think  things  together,"  lest  we  fail  to  see  the  wood 
for  the  trees.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  endeavouring 
to  test  Socialist  principles  and  policy  by  taking  them  bock  to 
the  ideal  presuppositions  on  which  they  rest;  aud  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  workaday  Socialism  falls  short  of 
reasonable  action  just  in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  of — misses 
its  hold  on — its  essential  idea  and  pnrpose,  "  the  guhordination 
of  the  Tnateriaia  of  civilization  to  the  common  weal."  *  Does  it 
not  too  often  seem  as  if  the  magic  of  "  the  public  control  of  in- 
dustry "  were  as  much  a  shibboleth  to  the  Socialist  as  the  magic 
of  private  property  is  to  the  Individualist,  or  as  if  increased  any 
more  than  diminished  "  regimentation "  were  an  end  in  itself  ? 
And  is  not  Socialism  at  all  times  rebuked  by  the  representa- 
tives of  culture  and  morality  on  the  ground  that  its  aims  ore 
low  and  material,  or,  at  best,  second-rate  1  If  the*  difficulty  of 
democracy  is,  as  Matthew  Arnold  tells  us,  to  find  and  keep  high 
ideals,  the  difficulty  of  Socialism,  which  is  only  the  principle 
and  method  of  democracy  applied  to  the  social  and  economie 
sphere,  is  not  to  lose  the  end  in  the  means. 

It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  those  who  regard  Sodalism  or 

Collectivism  not  only  as  a  superior  method  of  bosiaess,  but  also, 

(md  juet  becaiiee  it  ia,  a.  superior  idea  of  morality,  to  state  as 

■  A  de&nitioo  given  by  the  late  Frofeuor  Wallace. 
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diBtinctly  as  possible  the  ethical  ideas  involved  in  econcnaic 
Socialism.  For  whatever  we  may  predict  aboat  the  fotnre  of 
SociaJism — aod  tiie  wise  man  will  predict  as  little  as  he  can — 
of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that  no  Socialism  can  stand,  whether 
in  theory  or  practice,  that  will  not  beer  the  test  of  moral 
critiinsm.  It  is  by  its  moral  ideas  that  SociaUam  must  be 
ultimately  known,  and  by  which  it  most  be  ultimately  tried 
and  proved.  And  I  mean  by  a  moral  idea,  not  any  arbitoary 
idea  about  life  sndi  as  may  exist  in  this  or  that  man's  ccm- 
soionsness,  but  a  wcH'king  idea  and  plan  of  life — an  idea,  in 
other  words,  which  has  the  capacity  to  organize  life,  and 
organize  it  as  a  whol&  The  valae — the  whole  meaning — of  a 
moral  idea  lies  in  its  capacity  to  do  this.  Any  idea,  for  instance, 
which  would  withdraw  from  the  individoal  the  main  control  of 
his  own  destiny,  or  which  wonld  diminish  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  commnnity,  or  which,  qnite  generally,  wonld 
depress  tiie  qoality  and  energy  of  individual  life,  has  not  this 
power :  it  wonld  diuntegrate,  not  organize  life. 

Socialism  not  only  does  not  evade,  but  challenges  this  test. 
For  that  which  diSerentiatee  the  Socialist  from  the  whole  genns 
of  social  reformers  is  jost  this  comprehensiveness  of  view — this 
determination  to  see  and  treat  life  as  a  whole. 

Now,  I  wish  to  demonstrate,  briefly  and  therefore  dogmatically, 
what  does  not  always  appear  or  emerge  in  the  programme  of 
Socialism — 

(1)  That  Socialism  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  an  ideal 

(S)  That  its  ideal  would  be  nothing  if  it  were  not  ethicaL 

(3)  That  an  eUiical  ideal  must  be  a  social  ideal,  i^e,  an  ideal  of 
human  relationships. 

(4)  That  ihe  economic  ideal  of  Socialism  —  its  ideal  of 
economic  relationships — is  a  direct  deduction  from  its  ethical 
and  social  ideal. 

(5)  That,  this  being  so,  not  a  little  of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Socialists,  whether  of  the  chair  or  of  the  street,  requires  a 
certain  readjustment  of  view. 

1.  I  am  aware  that  by  insisting  upon  the  ideal  aspect  of 
Socialism,  I  am  exposing  myself  at  the  outset  to  the  awful 
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chaige  of  being  an  unscientifio  Socialist.  How,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  yoa  present  Socialism  as  an  ideal,  vhen  it  is  after 
all  only  that  which  is  coming,  whether  we  will  it  or  not  7  I 
might  reply,  Why,  then,  "  agitate  "  on  behalf  of  the  inevitable,  . 
why  straggle  for  a  matter  of  coorao,  if  the  existing  tendency 
can  take  care  of  itself,  or  if  by  taking  thought  we  cannot 
add  a  cnbit  or  an  inch  to  oar  stature  ?  But — ^less  rhetorically 
— I  want  those  who  use  this  language  of  existing  tendencies 
to  verily  their  references  a  little :  I  seem  to  see,  not  one,  bnt 
many,  existing  tendencies,  some  of  which  I  judge  to  be  very 
undesirable ;  aad  I  ain  by  no  means  sure  that  all  roads,  how- 
ever devious,  lead  mi  to  Rome.  I  fancy  there  is  still  room 
for  the  modifying  action  of  human  choice  in  selecting  this  and 
in  rejecting  that.  A  human  tendency  is  a  human  tendency 
"  for  a'  that : "  and  I  fancy  that  the  working  out  of  a  human 
tendency  depends  upon  the  degree  to  which  it  is  understood 
and  deliberately  willed.  The  very  existence  of  an  economic 
problem  is  itself  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  growth  in  man's  life 
is  increasingly  the  result  of  conscious  and  deliberate  action. 
The  economic  interpretation  of  history  upon  which  this' fatalistic 
and  qnietist  view  is  based  proves  too  much  if  it  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  history  of  mankind  is  not  simply  the  history  of  their 
circnmstances,  bat  of  the  subduing  of  circumstances  to  in- 
telligence and  ideas.  We  are,  at  any  rate,  partly  masters  of 
our  fates.  True  that  no  man  can  escape  the  tendencies  of  bis 
age,  or  do  mach  good  except  as  their  servant :  bnt  he  can  be 
their  intelligent  servant,  and  not  their  slave.  If  this  new 
theory  of  the  abdication  of  man  is  to  be  accepted,  consistent 
Socialism  would  be  as  speechless  as  "  consistent  sensationalism." 
Socialism  is  not  simply  a  statement  of  fact,  but  of  an  ideal 
— thai  is,  of  something  that  depends  for  its  fulfilment  on  its 
existence  in  human  minds  and  wills. 

2.  Further,  this  ideal  most  be  a  moral  ideal  A  moral  ideal, 
which  is  definite  and  explicit,  has  its  source  in  ethical  instincts 
or  in  philosophy.  Such  being  their  origin,  all  ideals  tend  to  be 
partial  or  abstract — not,  therefore,  completely  moral,  or  adequate 
to  an  idea  of  human  life  as  a  whole.    What  happens  is  that  we 
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fix  OD  some  requirement  of  Bocial  life — aay  liberty  or  equality — 
and  make  it  the  test  and  touchstone  of  our  institutions.  Fixed 
in  its  abstraction,  it  is  pursued  to  the  n^lect  of  other  factors. 
Ideals  of  justice,  equality,  humanity,  have  been  some  of  the 
driving  forces  of  the  modem  world.  But  no  society — and 
therefore  no  human  life — can  be  based  upon  any  one  of  these 
principles,  regarded  abstractly,  or  as  an  exclusive  principle.  K 
Individualism,  for  instance,  represents  the  ideal  of  individual 
liberty  and  independence,  and  Socialism  the  ideal  of  social  order 
and  authority,  it  is  clear  that  neither  could  be  a  complete  theory 
of  society ;  for,  logically  developed,  the  one  would  become  mere 
licence,  the  other  mere  social  despotism,  just  because,  or  just 
so  far  aa,  they  are  regarded  as  self-sufficient  and  exclusive 
principles.  Such  principles  have  ao  meaning  except  as  com- 
plementary aspects  of  what  is  required  by  social  welfare  as  a 
whole.  The  advance  of  individual  liberty,  the  perfecting  of 
social  oi^anization,  are  essential  elements  of  progress,  but 
neither  are  the  whole  of  it.  Individualism  and  Sodalism, 
regarded  as  eaxltiaive  principles  of  social  life,  are  futile  and  un- 
meaning abstractions.  As  thus  regarded,  it  can  easUy  be  shown 
that  they  are  relative  to,  and  limited  by,  the  conception  of  social 
welfare  as  a  whole. 

"Individual  liberty  is  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  lower  or 
higher  form  of  societf,  &b  a  member  of  which  the  individual  enjoys 
it ;  and  social  unity  is  valuable  just  in  proportion  as  it  leads  to,  or 
rests  on,  a  higher  form  of  individual  freedom." 

And  80  of  other  ideals.  What  life  would  look  like  if  it  were 
reconstructed  on  some  simple  prindple  may  be  seen  in  such 
romances  as  Bellamy's  Lookvng  Backwwrda,  or  Morris's  News  from. 
Nowhere.  Why  are  such  Utopias  so  dreary  and  monotonous  ? 
Because  a  part  or  an  element  of  hinnan  life  is  made  to  stand 
for  the  whole.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Socialists  have  been 
peculiarly  liable  to  what  bos  been  called  "  the  fallacy  of  the 
abstract  ideal."'  Socialism,  for  instance,  certainly  implies  an 
'  Mr.  L.  T.  Hobbouse,  to  wbose  admirable  article  od  "ths  Bthical  BssIb  of  Col- 
lectiTism,'  in  the  International  Journal  of  Ethic»  (Jan.  1608),  tbe  reader  is 
referred  for  a  working  out  of  tbe  pomtB  of  view  indicated  in  tbis  and  the  following 
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increaaed  extentdon  of  State  action  and  control :  bat  mere 
extension  of  pablic  authority  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  nnlesa 
ve  know  what  purpoee  it  serves.  la  it,  for  instance,  to  be  a 
mere  snbstitute  for  individual  energy,  or  a  means  of  drawing 
it  oat  ? 

This  demand  for  wholeness  and  totality  of  view  soonds  parely 
formal,  and  may  seem  to  be  leading  ap  to  a  lame  uid  impotent 
conclaaion — the  noble  infirmity  of  the  philosophic  mind — that 
both  Socialism  and  Individualism  are  equally  true  and  equally 
nntraa  But  the  distrust  of  abstract  ideals  is  one  thing,  disbnst 
of  ideals  is  another ;  the  alternative  to  abstract  ideals  is  not  no 
ideals,  but  ideals  that  are  comprehensive. 

Socialism  claims  to  be  snch  an  ideal  It  is  true  that  Socialism, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  perfectly  definite  doctrine,  is  not  so  much  a 
principle  of  life,  as  on  economic  method  and  policy — a  method 
and  policy  based  upon  a  specific  analysis  of  economic  institutions, 
and  pointing  to  a  specific  system  of  production  and  distribution. 
But  this  is  the  body  of  Socialism  without  the  soul ;  life  cannot 
be  sawn  asunder  in  this  way.  If  ideas  without  machinery  are 
helpless,  machinery  without  ideas  is  purposeless.  Unless  Social- 
ism is  to  be  identified  with  an  abstraction,  it  must  realize  at 
every  moment  that  its  true  end  is,  in  the  first  place,  ethical — by 
which  I  do  not  mean,  again,  that  it  has  certain  ethicEil  views, 
which  it  can  put  off  sad  on  at  will,  but  that  it  rests  upon  an 
ethical,  i.e.  a  whole  view  of  life.  For  the  essence  of  a  moral 
view  of  life  is,  let  me  repeat,  that  it  attempts  to  comprehend 
human  hfe  as  a  whole.  And  the  test  of  its  truth  and  reality  is 
its  adequacy  to  human  life  as  a  whole.  Just  as  the  truth  of  a 
scientific  theory  ia  measured  by  the  number  of  facts  it  system- 
atizea,  so  the  truth  of  an  ethical  idea  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  life  it  systematizes,  the  extent  to  which  it  con  direct  and 
organize  life,  the  extent  to  which  men  con  live  upon  it — that 
is,  live  at  their  best 

3,  Further,  an  ethical  ideal  must  be  a  aocaaX  ideal.  Korality 
not  only  has  no  reference,  but  has  no  existence,  apart  from 
society.  The  ethical  problem  is  at  all  times  the  problem  that 
arises  out  of  human  assodation,  out  of  the  logic  of  human 
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relations.  Our  relations  to  others  may  be  merely  cconpetitiTe 
or  co-operative.  Properly  speaking,  the  ideas  of  "  competition  " 
and  "  co-operation "  are  complementary :  a  coKtperation  which 
does  not  call  out  individual  competition  in  its  service  is  self- 
defeating  ;  it  is  only  when  we  separate  the  ideas  that  we  can 
say  that "  competition  is  the  law  of  miotganized,  co-operation  of 


When  oar  critics  tell  as,  with  tiie  added  confidence  of  modem 
science,  that  competition  or  the  straggle  of  existence  is  the  law 
of  life,  we  most,  like  Plato,  ask  them  to  divide  ani,  to  define. 
There  are  kinds  and  methods  of  competition:  different  kinds 
depend  on  very  different  qualitiea  There  is,  e.g.,  the  competi- 
tion of  gain  or  personal  advantage,  and  there  is  the  competition 
of  excellence  and  duty.  From  the  point  of  view  of  society,  the 
valae  of  the  stra^le  for  ezisteuce  depends  on  the  method — that 
is,  the  particalar  haman  quality  engaged  in  the  etm^la  The 
most  primitive  form  or  method  of  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
that  of  brute  force,  exemplified  by  the  man  who  eacceeds  in 
crossing  a  crowded  street  by  a  free  use  of  his  elbows  or  by  trip- 
ping ap  bis  competitors.  The  man  who  gets  across  most  easily 
upon  this  method  is  the  fittest  crosser — but  only  on  this  method, 
which  is  hardly  a  social  or  socially  valuable  method.  The  social 
institution  of  a  policeman  is  not  felt  to  be  a  "  deterioration  of 
the  race."  To  eliminate  rudimentary  methods  of  this  kind  is 
not  to  eliminate  competition  or  the  struggle  for  existence,  but  to 
make  the  result  depend  on  a  higher  order  of  qualities  than  that 
of  mere  brute  force.  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  society  we  want 
(hose  individuals  to  survive  whose  existence  is  worth  most 
Bodally  to  the  community ;  we  want  the  individual  to  be  able 
to  hold  his  own,  as  the  phrase  goes,  not  by  mere  force  or  cunning, 
but  by  justice,  humanity,  and  intelligence— <|ualitie8,  it  may 
be  added,  which  do  not  weaken  the  brute  force  where  it  is  wmted, 
i.e.  where  it  is  the  only  method  open.  The  value  of  competition, 
from  a  social  point  of  view,  must  be  tested  by  the  amount  of 
positive  social  quality  it  developes ;  and  this  imphes  that  any 
method  of  competition  which  is  simply  exclusive  of  others  has 
DO  BOeial  value.    That  pn^ress  in  moral  ideals  is  a  progress 
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in  ocHapreheostTeness  ia  an  accepted  commonplace  of  modem 
ethics :  and  that  this  means  the  "  substitution  of  co-opoFation 
for  competition,  of  the  inclusive  for  the  exclttsive  method  of 
maintaining  life  and  achieving  progresa,"  seems  a  more  natural 
deduction  from  the  conception  of  evolutionary  progress  than  the 
doctrine  that  the  struggle  between  individuals  is  the  sovereiga 
condition  of  social  progress.  The  true  line  of  social  [^ogress  is 
the  development  of  a  rational  oi^anization  of  life  "  in  which 
men  fireely  recognize  their  interdependence,  and  the  best  life 
for  each  is  ondOTstood  to  be  best  for  those  around  him."  The 
attempt  to  shape  our  social  customs  and  institutions  in  this 
spirit  has  well  been  described  as  the  aim  and  principle  of  Col- 
lectivism. 

This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  postulate  of  Socialism :  it  must 
be  taken  to  imply  an  organic  view  of  society,  which  means  that 
its  unity  ctmsista  not  in  any  a^:regatioD  of  individual  units  seek- 
ing private  ends,  but  in  a  common  good  or  purpose,  in  which  b31 
members  share  both  as  givers  and  receivers.  And  this  purely 
formal  conception  carries  with  it  what  I  may  call  the  fundamental 
axiom  of  Socialism,  that  the  only  l(^cal  and  consistent  basis  of 
social  otganization  is  a  basis  of  labour  or  work.  So  far  as  society 
is  based  upon  wealth  or  privilege.  It  is  Individualistic,  because  it 
grants  power  and  place  to  the  owners  of  something  which  is  in 
the  hands  of  some  and  not  of  alL  A  sodety  is  Socialistic  so  far 
as  it  is  organized  on  a  basis  of  labour,  and  in  such  a  way  tiiat 
there  would  be  no  place  in  it  for  those  who  merely  live  on  the 
work  of  others  :  a  genuine  community  must  be  a  community  of 
duties  and  of  righte  proportioned  to  those  duties. 

In  going  back  to  this  elementary  conception  of  Sodaliam 
I  may  appear  to  have  gone  rather  far  back,  and  needlessly  far 
back :  these  general  principles,  it  will  be  said,  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  and  the  "  middle  axioms  "  of  current  Socialism  are 
sufficient  for  our  purpose.  But  it  is  just  the  opposite  of  these 
first  principles  which  our  critics  take  for  granted,  and  call 
Sodaliam  itself  to  witness.  The  insufficiency  of  its  moral  idea  is 
to  many  of  its  critics  the  wpwrov  ^eSSoc — the  initial  fallacy  of 
SocialisiD.    I  have  tried  to  show  that  Socialism  is  emphatically 
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a  moral  idea  in  the  strict  sense  of  a  moral  idea,  because  it  is 
based  od  the  logical,  i.e.  the  only  complete  idea  of  human  aaao- 
ciation.  Of  Socialism  as  thus  understood  we  cannot  say  witli 
Mazzini  that  it  is  essentially  individualistic,  in  the  sense  that  it 
starts  from  rights  and  not  from  duties;  for  if  it  starts  from 
rights,  tiiey  are  not  the  rights  of  the  natoral  man  bat  of  the 
social  worker.  Any  socialism  of  which  Mazzini'a  criticism  holds 
good  belies  its  logical  origin.  And  when  a  modem  idealist  treats 
Socialism  as  merely  an  attempt  to  ensure  general  comfort  by 
generalized  administration,  or  assumes  that,  under  Socialism,  all 
would  be  for  and  nothing  by  the  individual,  the  merest  recita- 
tion of  first  principles  is  snffident  to  show  that  the  whole  drift 
of  Socialism  is  "  so  to  organize  life  as  to  make  its  responsibilities 
much  more  definite  and  direct,  and  a  good  deal  less  easy  to 


IE  a  socialistic  (Hganizatdon  were  meant  to  be  a  avhatitute  for 
the  independent  life  of  the  individual,  it  woold,  indeed,  be 
meaningless,  for  it  could  only  exist  as  a  system  of  individual 
wills,  i.e.  by  means  of  the  minds  and  wills  that  constitute  it.  A 
social  organism  is  not  a  natural  &ct,  but  is  made  what  it  is  by 
the  conceptions  of  its  members ;  the  more  social  ot^antzation, 
the  more,  not  the  less,  energy  of  individual  life  is  presupposed. 
I  need  not  labour  the  point  that  the  only  tme  sense  in  which 
society  is  or  can  be  a  social  organism  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  unity  of  the  whole  is  built  on  the  relatively  independent  life 
of  every  part,  and  the  independent  life  of  every  part  nourishes 
and  maintains  itself  through  its  connection  with  the  unity  of 
the  whole  body. 

4.  It  is  only  in  some  such  ethical  idea  or  view  of  social  life  that 
we  must  look  for  the  deeper  logic  of  Socialism ;  it  is  only  some 
such  idea  that  gives  point  to  the  peculiar  problem  which 
Socialism  raises.  The  idea  of  a  common  life  in  which  all  are 
sharers,  both  giving  and  receiving,  is  characteristic  of  Socialism 
wherever  manifested.  Socialism,  as  a,  moveTfient,  is  the  attempt 
to  give  visibility  and  actuality  to  this  idea :  it  represents 
nothing  less  than  the  demand  that  the  implicatiooe  of  such  an 
idea'  should  be    made  explicit  in  every  part  of   the   social 
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strnctnre.  Socialism,  therefore,  as  a  method  is  only  the  realiza- 
tion in  detail  of  the  k^cal  idea  of  a  civilized  society  or  state. 
Socialism  is,  in  a  word,  coincident  with  civilization :  progress 
in  civilization  is  progress  in  sociolizatioD.  "A  community  is 
civilized,  in  which  the  solidarity  of  human  effort  is  the  first  and 
foremost  principle,  in  which  dtizemhip  is  realized  as  the 
governing  idea."  ^  But  it  must  he  realized,  not  simply  formally 
admitted.  Instead  of  the  mere  verbal  admission  that  we  are 
all  fellow-workers  in  the  civilization  of  life,  and  have  in  some 
sort  a  common  right  to  its  goods  and  opportunities,  what  is 
wanted  is  the  practical  carrying  out  of  this  idea  into  the  material 
structure  and  organization  of  hfe.  And  this  is  the  meaning 
of  eeonoTTtic  Socialism ;  if  economic  without  moral  Socialism  is 
blind,  moral  without  economic  Socialism  is  empty.  The  real 
significance  of  economic  Socialism  is,  as  Professor  Wallace  points 
oat,  that  it  is  a  protest — a  realistic  protest  against  an  unsub- 
stantial idealism  or  spiritualisuL  It  is  to  this  end  that  the 
Socialist  asserts  that  things  make  their  own  morality ;  that — 
<*  morals,  art,  sad  religion  are  all,  profoundly  and  in  their  y&ey  innards, 
affected  by  the  economic  condition  of  a  people.  Griven  a  certain 
arrangement  of  the  means  of  prodnction,  and  you  can  only  have  a 
certain  kind  of  morals,  art,  and  religion." 

Conversely,  a  moral  order  of  society  cannot  be  resized  except 
in  and  through  the  support  of  its  actual  economic  order. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  a  social  or  industrial  problem  ;  to  the 
social  reformer  who  is  not  a  Socialist  there  is  no  social  question, 
only  Bodt^  questions :  Somlism  means  the  recognition  of  a  social 
question. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  Sodalism  is  a  peculiarly  modem 
question,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  question  of  peculiarly  modem 
'  significance.  There  have  been  times,  it  has  been  said,'  when 
there  was  no  industrial  'prdblemfi.  A  certain  industrial  system 
was  accepted  by  every  one,  and  all  change  that  was  intro- 
duced in  it  came  about  through  unconscious  processes ;  or,  more 
exactly,  through  processes  not  determined  by  any  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  society  to  shape  the  industrial  system  as 

'  FroL  Wallace.  '  JUr.  Wbittaker,  in  PhUetophkal  Etaayt  and  Reoitvi. 
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it  ought  to  be.  So  &r  as  there  was  any  coiudoiis  colleetive 
effort,  it  was  simply  an  effort  to  promote  prosperity  within  the 
lines  of  the  existing  system.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  present  ia  not  a  time  when  Uiis  is  all  that  ia  aimed  at. 
The  v^ole  attitvde  of  aoeiety  or  the  Stette  tovxurda  indaetry 
has  become  a  queaiion  for  eonaeiotu  deliberation. 

The  problem  ia  one,  though  the  solntion  has  been  very 
(Afferent,  and  the  name  "  Socialism  "  tends  to  be  identified  with 
this  or  that  particular  solntion  rather  than  with  the  statement 
of  the  general  problem.  There  can,  however,  be  no  finality  in 
any  solntion;  the  point  of  this  or  that  solntion  lies  in  the 
particnlar  drcnmstancea  that  form  its  context.  All  we  can 
expect  is  continuity  and  development  in  the  soltttion  of  the 
problem.  There  is  a  sodalism  of  the  eighteenth  centory,  and 
a  socialism  of  the  nineteenth ;  there  ia  a  aocialism  in  Endand, 
and  there  is  a  sodalism  in  Germany :  the  difference  is  significant, 
bat  so  also  ia  the  identity  in  difference.  A  glance  at  the  ori^ 
and  development  of  Socialism  will  help  us  to  nndeistand  why 
the  modem  pn^ramme  is  the  same  in  substance,  but  different 
in  expression. 

St.  Simon,  the  first  of  modem  Socialists,  stated  the  problem 
aa  well  perhaps  aa  any  of  his  snccessors.  The  great  problem  of 
modem  times  is  to  pat  an  end  to  the  exploitation  of  man  by 
man,  and  to  snbstitDte  for  it  the  exploitation  of  nature  by  man 
associated  with  man.  The  problem,  again,  is  how  to  raise  the 
estate  of  man,  and  to  raise  it  organically, — 

"that  b,  not,  as  in  ancient  Greece,  to  elevate  a  few  at  the  expeoM  of 
the  Teat,  but  to  raise  men  aa  a  Bocial  bod^  in  which  none  can  be  left 
behind  withoat  iajory  to  all  the  others." ' 

Observe  fiirtiier  the  realistic  note  of  St  Simon :  he  demanded 
the  oi^anization  of  life  od  its  real  basis;  to  St.  Simon  the 
economic  aspect  of  life  is  the  basis  of  everything  else.  Thia  is 
only  the  conviction  which  Marx  and  Loria  have  laboured  to 
demonstrate  for  oar  own  generation.  And  so,  again,  when  his 
school  talked  of  ihe  "rehabilitation  of  the  flesh" — an  ominoaa 
■  E.  Caiid,  ia  an  addren  on  2^  Moral  Aiptct  <iftht  EcmamU  PivUem. 
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phrase  to  the  idealist — they  only  anticipate  the  one  conviction 
which,  according  to  the  idealist  whom  I  have  already  qnoted — 

"emergee  more  and  more  definitely  and  palpably  in  all  modern  ethics, 
that  the  pbyeical  life  of  the  body  is  the  baaie  of  everything  else — 
bright  with  the  promise  of  all  life  in  art,  morale,  science,  and  religion."  > 

"  Nor  BonI  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps  soul." 
Such  ia  the  problem  in  onUine :  but  the  solution  was  dictated 
by  the  orcumstances  of  the  time  and  the  thinker.  It  was  an 
ariatocratic  solution — a  kind  of  industrial  feudalism  under  the 
leadership  of  capitalists  who  should  be  at  once  the  bene&ctors 
and  guides  of  their  workmen — gentaine  captains  of  industry. 
This  is  also  the  solution  of  Carlyle  and  Euskin,  and  of  the 
positivist  successors  of  St.  Simon,  and  it  still  survives  in  current 
exhortations  and  projects.  But  the  modem  solution  points  to 
a  changed  context :  it  is  emphatically  democratic  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  junction  of  the  socialistic  with  the 
democratic  idea  gives  to  the  modem  solution  its  point  and 
character.  Arnold  Toynbee  has  been  reproached  by  a  Positivist 
economist  for  declaring  that  Mazzini  was  the  true  prophet  of 
his  age.  Mazzini  protested  against  the  narrowness  of  the 
Socialism  he  knew;  he  dissociated  himself  from  Socialism  in 
tile  sense  of  a  particular  solution :  but,  for  all  that,  he  struck 
the  keynote  of  modem  Socialism.  So  much  so  that  we  have 
come  to  see  that  it  is  only  through  the  idea  of  democracy  that^ 
Socialism  can  be  rightiy  apprehended.  When  a  modem  writer 
asserts  that  Socialism  is  independent  of  democracy,  he  misses 
the  real  key  to  its  interpretation. 

There  are  two  main  ways  in  which  Socialism  is  intimately 
associated  with  democracy. 

In  the  first  place,  democracy  is  not  simply  a  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  a  principle  of  life.  This  principle  may  be  formally 
expressed  as  an  adequately  maintained  liberty  of  individual 
development  in  and  through  association — the  progress  of  all 
through  all.  Democracy  is  realized  so  far  as  the  individual 
member  of  the  community  is  not  cramped  or  overshadowed ;  is 
■  Frofnsor  Wftllace's  Ltctvra  and  Seviewt- 
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enabled  to  develope  bis  own  existence  freely;  is  independent, 
tberefore,  not,  indeed,  of  all  aociAl  aatbority — for  it  ia  only  as 
an  organ  of  the  moral  and  intelleetnal  life  of  mankind  that  he 
has  a  "  self"  to  realize — bat  of  the  mere  power  or  control  of 
another ;  or,  again,  so  far  as  every  individoal  haa  the  conscions- 
nesB  of  coonting  for  someUung  in  the  oommanity  of  which  he 
is  a  member.  As  philosophers  phrase  ii^  society  or  the  State 
exists  for  the  attainment  of  freedom,  and  by  freedom  they  mean 
"  the  greater  power  on  the  part  of  tiie  citizens  as  a  body  to  make'  . 
the  most  and  best  of  themselTes."  Equality  of  opportunity, 
equality  of  oonuderation,  social  freedom, — ^these  are  the  watch- 
words of  democracy.  The  two  principles  apou  which  it  rests 
are,  tiie  reo^nition  of  the  sapreme  value  of  the  individual  life 
(and  its  highest  possible  expressioa),  and  the  recognition  that 
this  can  only  be  effectually  realized  through  a  common  life 
in  which  all  are  sharers.  It  aims  ai,  such  an  organization  of 
life  as  shall  secure  for  every  one  the  most  complete  development 
of  his  powers.  And  this  is  its  point  of  contact  with  Socialism ; 
for  the  essence  of  economic  Socialism  consists  in  its  attempt, 
through  oi^anized  efforts  of  association,  to  make  the  members 
of  the  community  leas  and  leas  dependent  for  their  means  of  life 
upon  the  private  ewnerahip  of  the  means  of  industry.  In 
pursuance  of  its  realiatio  methods,  Sodalism  would  make  the 
democratic  idea  real  by  embodying  it  in  the  industrial  relation- 
ships between  man  and  man.  Democracy,  it  contends,  remains 
an  illusion,  so  long  as  a  large  section  of  society  is  economically 
dependent  on,  or  controlled  by,  another.  What  is  called  economic 
servitude,  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  degree ;  the  relation  may  be 
-  moralized  "  in  particular  instances  into  freedom;  though  the  more 
the  private  company  takes  the  place  of  the  private  employer, 
the  greater  is  the  difficulty  of  "  moralizing  "  the  relation.  Servi- 
tude is  felt  in  proportion  as  the  workman  has  no  interest  in  his 
work  except  bis  wi^es ;  for  this  means  that  he  is  used  directly 
for  another's  ends,  and  only  indirectly  or  accidentally  for  his 
own.  The  establishment  of  industrial  democracy — the  restora- 
tion of  the  workman  to  economic  freedom — is  the  ruling  idea 
of  the  movement  towards  Co-operative  Production,  or,  as  it  is 
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now  called  in  a  more  extended  sense,  Labour  Co-partnerahip. 
But  the  Socialist  or  CoUectivist  muntains  that  it  is  only  by 
collective  control,  not  by  asy  sectional  method,  that  industrial 
freedom  can  be  ultimately  secured ;  that  the  ownerahip  of  the 
means  of  existence  and  production  by  one  section  of  society 
meana  the  economic  servitude,  or,  at  best,  dependence  of  the 
rest,  however  much  it  may  be  qualified  or  tempered  in  practice ; 
and  that,  in  short,  our  economic  arrangements  are  in  contra- 
diction with  our  social  and  political  theories. 

But  secondly,  democracy  has  not  only  given  an  added  ag- 
niScance  to  the  idea  of  Socialism,  but  it  has  also  influenced 
its  method  and  form.  For  democracy  is  also  a  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  it  means  self-government,  the  control  of  its  own  destiny 
by  the  community  as  a  whole.  Socialism  takes  the  form  of 
social  democracy  because  it  is  only  the  carrying  <hi  of  political 
democracy  into  industrial  life.  It  endeavours,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
Qse  the  political  machinery  of  the  democratic  State,  municipality, 
or  parish,  to  further  social  and  economic  progress ;  on  the  other 
hand,  to  give  to  the  economio  machinery  or  organization  itself  a 
democratic  form.  The  significance  of  the  connexion  between 
indiistrial  and  political  democracy  is,  perhaps,  attested  by  a 
change  of  terms.  Collectiviam  expresses  the  method  better  than 
Socialism.  We  understand,  further,  why  State  action  has  a 
meaning  to  the  modem  Socialist  it  could  not  have  to  an  old 
Liberal  But  for  all  that,  it  is  an  extremely  elliptical  expression, 
and  raises  a  number  of  preliminary  questions  and  defiiniUons. 
What  is  the  State  ?  is,  indeed,  a  question  of  much  more  than  theo- 
retical interest.  We  cannot  master  the  full  force  of  the  term 
State,  as  Mr.  Arnold  says,  without  resolutely  entering  into  the 
world  of  ideas ;  but  it  is  possible  to  give  in  very  plain  language 
an  account  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  State  is 
properly  just  what  Burke  called  it,  the  notion  in  its  corporate 
and  coUectwe  capacity.  That  State  action  in  this  sense  means 
a  good  deal  more  than  "government"  action,  which  is  only 
one  expression  of  State  action  in  the  broad  sense,  goes  without 
saying.  But  let  us  take  this  particular  function  of  the  State 
— the  action  of  government,  and  we  see  at  imoe  the  significance 
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of  the  advance  of  political  democracy,  of  the  fact  that  the 
State  is  respcmBible  no  longer  to  a  class,  bat  to  the  com- 
muiiity.  For  it  means  that  we  can  logically  demand  that  its 
action  should  be  determined,  not  by  class  interests,  bat  by  moral 
ideas — that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  consciously  ethicaL  Only 
so  far  as  a  State  r^resenta  the  will  of  the  generality  can  it  be 
expected  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  or  moral  aim,  %£.  the  aims 
of  society  as  a  whole.  And  so  we  find  a  new  interpretation 
given  to  legislative  interference.  It  is  now  generalized  under 
the  form  of  applying  standard,  «.&  moral  or  social,  ideas  and 
piinciples  to  indostry.  The  positive  conception  of  the  State 
means,  to  a  democracy,  the  conception  of  public  action  as  con- 
sciously aiming  at  the  maintenance  of  a  sta-nda/rd  of  life  and 
living  for  the  members  of  the  community — as  it  has  recently 
been  put,  at  the  establishment  of  a  "TuUionai  minimum"  of 
conditions  of  industry.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  collective 
ctmtrol  of  indaatry,  by  whatever  body — the  central  State, 
municipality,  or  parish — it  is  exercised ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  advance  of  democratic  institutions  that  has  given  the  idea 
of  collectivity  this  particular  form. 

The  action  of  the  State  expresses  itself  munly  in  the  form 
of  collective  "  control "  aa  distinct  from  collective  "ownership," 
But  Collectivism  implies  not  only  the  control  of  private,  hut  the 
organization  of  public  indostry ;  it  implies  that  the  machinery 
or  oi^anization  of  industry  must  be  itself  democratic ;  which, 
again,  means  that  it  is  directiy  controlled  and  administered 
by  the  whole  body  of  consumers.  The  workmen's  co-operative 
store  movement  is  an  adamhration  of  this  ides,  i.e.  of  the 
organization  of  production  by  the  consumers  democratically 
associated;  what  is  called — somewhat  vaguely — the  nationali- 
zation or  municipalization  of  industry  is  only  a  further  appli- 
cation. What,  for  instance,  does  the  municipalization  of  gas, 
water,  or  trams  mean  ?  It  means  the  conduct  of  industry  for 
use,  and  not  for  private  profit ;  it  means  the  substitution  of  the 
salaried  manager  for  the  middleman  or  private  profit-maker,  and 
the  communizing  of  tiie  profits  for  public  purposes ;  and  these 
are  all  characteristic  ideas  of  Socialism.    The  same  idea  may 
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be  traced  in  the  labour  policy  demanded  by  Socialists  from 
public  bodies — the  demand  for  a  minitrinm  or  £air  wage,  and 
generally  model  conditions  of  employmeat;  or,  again,  in  the 
demand  for  the  direct  employment  of  labour  as  opposed  to  the 
employment  of  middlemen  and  contractors.  Or,  again,  it  may 
be  traced  in  the  principles  Socialists  would  apply  to  such 
primary  problems  as  those  of  housing  and  temperance.  In 
both  cases  the  method  Tould  be  directed  to  transfer  control 
from  the  landlord  or  capitalist  to  the  consumer  or  community. 

These  and  similar  "  expedients  "  are  typiccd  of  Collectivism, 
and  they  are  all  the  apphcation  of  a  distinctive  idea  and  method. 
They  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  moral  or  soda!  purpose 
and  the  democratic  method  which  give  point  to  the  Socialist 
organization  of  industry.  They  can,  indeed,  be  g^ieralized,  in 
their  economic  reference,  under  the  formula  of  "  the  gradual 
substitution  of  collective  ownership  and  control  for  individual 
property  in  the  means  of  existence  and  production."  But  the 
formula  is  in  itself  misleadingly  elliptical  till  it  is  worked  back 
to  its  governing  idea  and  worked  forwards  into  its  particular 
applications. 

Such,  then,  is  the  general  principle  of  "Collective  Rule" 
to  which  the  solution  of  contemporary  Socialism  points.  Bat 
the  modem  Socialist  recognizes  that  the  application  of  the 
universal  to  the  particular  must  be  tentative,  gradual,  and  piece- 
meal, controlled  by  the  highest  knowledge  and  best  judgment 
available ;  and  if  for  no  further  reason  than  that  changes  in 
social  structure  ultimately  depend  on  changes  of  individual 
character.  A  democracy  that  would  be  free  must  be  capable  of 
freedom,  and  the  realization  of  Bocialiem  is  difficult  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  realization  of  democracy  is  difficult,  because  it 
depends  upon  ideas,  upon  moral  forces.  I^t  us  not  be  too  ready, 
as  some  Socialista  are,  to  bring  Socialism  down  to  the  average 
sensual  man.  At  the  same  time,  the  ideas  and  forces  on  which 
Socialism  depends  must  be  already  at  work.  The  promise  and 
potency  of  Socialism  must  be  sought  for,  not  in  theories  of 
industry,  but  in  the  development  of  industry  itself.  If,  for 
instance,  there  were  any  other  groimd  than  the  temporary 
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aspect  of  indoBtrial  evolution  for  the  aasumption  tliat  the  love  of 
private  gun  were  the  only  adequate  industrial  motive,  then, 
indeed,  the  Soualist  edifice  would  bo  founded  apon  sand,  and 
the  proUem  of  SodaliBm  would  exist  only  to  mock  as.  Bat 
what  do  we  see  ?  That  more  and  more  the  salaried  manager 
is  displacing  the  private  profit-maker  over  the  whole  industrial 
field.  This  is  the  democratic  side  to  the  growth  of  large 
bnsineesee,  public  and  private.  Socioliats,  as  we  know,  can  cite 
the  economic  scriptures  for  their  purpose,  and  I  prefer  to  give  in 
the  cantioos  language  of  the  highest  economic  orthodoxy  the 
grounds  of  hope  upon  whidi  Socialists  boild. 

"  In  social,  KB  in  pbysical  life,"  Bays  Profeeeor  Msrshsll,  *'  nstore 
modifies  old  remedies  to  meet  new  developments  of  old  evils.  Aod  I 
Till  venture  on  a  surmise  of  one  vay  in  wiuoh  joor  generation  may, 
perhaps,  see  this  healing  force  more  active  than  heretofore.  .  .  .  Every 
one  is  avrare  of  the  tendency  to  an  increase  id  the  size  of  indivldnal 
businesses,  with  the  consequent  transference  of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility from  the  owners  of  such  business  to  its  salaried  managers  and 
officials.  This  would  have  been  impossible  had  there  not  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  morality  and  uprightness  of  the  average  man  ;  for 
even  u  late  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  we  find  the 
great  trading  companies  breaking  down  largely  in  consequence  of  the 
corruption  and  selfishness  of  ita  individuals." 

The  professor  then  refers  to  the  defects  of  such  an  otganiza- 
tion,  more  especially  the  want  of  enterprise  and  initiative,  as  the 
tesultfl  of  bnreaucraUc  habits.    But,  he  continues — 

"  this  tendency  is  being  counteracted,  partially  at  least,  by  several 
forces.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  industry  goes  vrith  the  enhstitation 
of  scientific  methods  for  empirical :  and  the  basis  of  scientific  technique 
is  largely  provided  by  laboratory  work,  to  which  au  ever-increasing 
number  of  elastic  and  enterprising  minds  are  rising  from  among  the 
people,  being  stimulated  a  little  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  much 
by  intellectual  ambition,  and  the  sympathy  of  other  students  of 
science.  And,  in  addition  to  this  general  energizing  force,  a  special 
force,  somewhat  similar  to  it,  ia  coming  into  play  to  preserve  from 
stagnation  the  more  exclusively  practical  side  of  bueinees  management 
For  buBiness  experts  are  getting  more  and  more  into  the  habit  of 
writing  and  reading  specialist  journals,  of  holding  congresses,  and  in 
other  ways  coming  under  the  judgment  of  one  another.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
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modem  iotercouree  of  ofiicialB  with  odo  another  is  bringing  iDto  the 
buBiiiesB  worid  some  part  of  that  great  progreasire  force  which  pure 
acience  has  long  derived  from  the  approbation  awarded  to  auccessfal 
research  by  audiences  fit  but  few.  Snch  approbation  is  a  reward  . .  . 
it  is  also  a  sympathy.  .  .  .  The  coming  generation  of  economists  will 
have  no  more  urgent,  and  perhaps  no  more  pleasant  task,  than  to 
inquire  how  far  this  class  of  forces  may  take  the  place  of  the  cruder 
forces  of  the  pursuit  of  private  material  gain,  which  is  being  in  some 
directions  weakened  by  the  growth  of  large  busineases,  and  especially 
those  under  pnblio  control."  ' 

I  may  give  as  aa  illustration  of  the  professor's  meaning  the 
way  in  which  manicipalities  are  beginning  to  learn  from  the 
experience  of  one  another ;  what  I  may  call  comparative  muni- 
cipal science  is  already  recognized  as  a  new  instrument  of  social 
progress.  Municipal  history,  again,  can  testify  that  experienced 
men  of  business  have  been  willing  to  devote  to  the  service  of 
the  commnnity  the  same  energy  and  ability  which  have  made 
them  successful  men  of  business. 

Our  critics  tell  us  that  the  Socialist  ideal  represents  a  state  of 
things,  not  merely  in  advance  of  present  reality,  hut  out  of  any 
relation  to  it ;  thai  it  plays  fast  and  loose  with  the  nature  of 
man  emd  the  nature  of  business.  I  answer  that  reasonable 
Socialism  attempts  to  frame  a  plan  of  action  which  is  neither 
dominated  by  the  facta  nor  removed  from  all  contact  with  them, 
but  is  rather  the  expression  of  such  p<»sibilitie6  of  improvement 
as  we  find  in  the  actual  condition  of  things.  The  Socialist  ideal, 
as  all  genuine  ideals,  is  simply  the  determinaticm  to  pursue  the 
higher  fact.  As  ^[ainst  one  of  its  most  thoughtful,  and  therefore 
one  of  its  most  perverse  critics,  I  assert  that  Socialists  do  feel 
the  folly  of  contrasting  the  ideal  with  the  real,  and  do  recognize 
that  there  ia  no  true  or  reasoned  ideal  other  than  "  reality  made 
transparent."  The  vulgar  idealist  is  the  man  who,  without 
examining  human  life,  develops  a  scheme  of  living  which  is 
logical  in  itself,  but  bears  no  relation  to  facts.  At  the  opposite 
extreme  there  is  the  man  who  simply  takes  account  of  the  facts 
and  acquiesces  in  them.      The  true  idealist  does  neither;  he 

'  Quarterly  Journal  o/Eamomici,  January,  1897- 
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snalyBes  the  faets  more  deeply  than  ihe  others,  and  finds  in 
them  Bomethiog  beyond — something  to  which  they  point — some- 
thing which  they  might  logically  become. 

I  have  thita  come  ronnd  to  the  point  from  which  I  started.  I 
have  bied  to  show  in  mde  outline  that  So(saliam  is  first  aai 
foremost  a  moral  or  social  ideal,  and  an  ecoaomic  ideal  by  etm- 
sequence.  I  have  attempted  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  its 
economic  method  and  expedients  moat  be  nnderstood,  vis.  as  the 
embodiment  in  the  st^actare  and  oi^anization  of  indastiy  of  a 
moral  or  social  ideaL 

May  I,  in  conclnaion,  come  nearer  home,  and  consider  the  form 
in  which  SodalisU  should  bold  their  ideal  ?  For  ideals  are 
dangeroos  things  to  play  with.  We  mnst  be  on  onr  guard 
against  the  fascinations  of  the  Socialist  dialectic  if  we  would 
become,  not  its  slaves,  but  its  masters :  as  the  ancient  hedonist 
said  of  pleasure,  we  most  ride  lest  we  be  ridden  by  it ;  or,  as  was 
said  of  the  dialectic  of  Hegel,  we  mnst  be  prepared  to  find  that 
it  has  to  be  done  all  over  again.  This  is  fane  of  all  'isms : 
they  are  properly  directions  of  thought,  the  defects  of  which  are 
filled  in  by  experience.  And  so  of  Socialism :  it  is  not  so 
much  a  solution,  as  the  indication  of  a  solation;  it  is  not  a 
system,  so  moch  as  a  principle  of  constmction :  it  is,  in  short, 
in  the  language  of  philosophy,  a  regulative  idea  or  ideal,  in 
the  sense  of  being  a  direction  fmd  a  stimulus  to  thought  and 
action.  This,  indeed,  is  the  test  of  its  reality — that  it  can  serve 
as  a  guide  and  a  standard,  that  it  is  something  to  whi  ch  we  can 
approximate,  something  by  which  we  can  judge  existing 
tendenciea  Or,  in  the  language  of  science,  it  is  a  working 
'  hypothesis — something,  therefore,  which  awaits  further  verifica- 
tion ;  something  which  does  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of 
hard  and  close  thinking,  i.e.  thinking  which  keeps  close  to,  and, 
BO  to  speak,  "  hugs  "  experience. 

I  think  we  may  &irly  claim  that  the  part — the  very  consider- 
able part — which  theoretic  Socialism  has  played  in  social  politicn 
is  a  consequence  of  this  attitude.  It  has  given  a  fresh  source  of 
inspiration  to  adnunistration,  national  and  local — to  the  work  of 
the  Home  Office  and  the  work  of  county  or  municipal  councils ; 
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it  has  familiarized  the  avera^  man  with  conceptions  which  can- 
not fail  to  bear  fruit  of  far-reaching  Bignificanee  for  individual 
and  collective  action ;  it  has  profoundly  modified,  where  it  has 
not  revolationized,  progressive  politics  by  applying  Socialistic 
ideas  to  popular  programmes.  For  the  traditional  Liberal 
solution  of  the  land  question  on  the  individualist  lines  of  free 
trade  in  land  and  leasehold  enfranchisement,  it  has  substituted 
the  taxation  of  ground  valnes  and  the  acqaisitioD  of  land  by 
public  authorities ;  for  the  municipal  policy  of  "  retrenchment "  it 
has  substituted  the  idea  of  the  municipal  ownership  of  "  paying 
concerns,"  such  as  gas,  water,  and  trams;  while  it  has  given  a 
fresh  interest  to  factory  administration  and  educational  develop- 
ment. It  has  made  notable  and  significant  contributions  to 
sociological  and  economic  literature.  But  perhaps  its  most 
significant  infiueace  ia  to  be  found  in  the  impulse  and  direction 
it  has  given  to  social  investigation  and  economic  study.  For  not 
only  has  Socialism  nothing  to  fear  from  economic  study  and 
research,  but  it  cannot  get  on  without  it.  All  thoughtful 
Socialists  are  agreed  that  for  curing  social  and  pohtical  evils 
what  we  want  is  knowledge  ;  and  that,  though  one  man  may  be  as 
good  as  another,  he  does  not  know  as  mucL  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  to  the  political  field,  we  find  that  the  struggle  between 
reactionary  and  revolutionary  principles  which  was  in  the  fore- 
ground of  discussion  in  a  previous  generation  is  losing  its  hold  on 
pnblic  sentiment,  and  leaving  the  field  clear  for  a  scientific  and 
practical  Sociology.  Both  the  defence  of  what  is,  because  it  has 
been  handed  down  from  our  ancestors,  and  its  reconstruction  on 
certain  principles  of  natural  justice,  have  come  to  appear  to  most 
educated  persons,  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  as  irrational  pro- 
cedures. The  educated  man  aspires — however  vainly — after  laws 
and  institutions  based  on  a  real  knowledge  of  the  matters  they 
are  designed  to  ameliorate — he  wants  the  guidance  of  Sociology, 
however  little  he  may  get  it 

The  effect  of  Socialist  criticism  may  be  traced  in  the  most 
notable  economic  work  of  the  present  day.  The  abstract  and 
metaphysical  method  indeed  survives,  but  the  leading  representa- 
tive of  the  economic  tradition  recognizes  that  the  real  problem  of 
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economics  is  not  so  much  the  causes  of  wealth,  but  of  poverty.  It 
ia  "  the  recognition  of  the  worth  of  the  life  of  the  common 
people,"  Frofeesor  Marshall  tells  ua,  which  ia  giving  to  economic 
science  its  highest  interest.  The  modem  aim  of  economics,  we 
are  told  ftgun,  is  to  seek  after  "such  knowledge  as  may  help  to 
nuse  the  quality  of  human  life."  It  has  recognized  that  either 
point  of  view  reqairea  a  more  organic  method,  and  that  either 
point  of  view  is  fatal  to  a  method  of  a  priori  and  non-moral 
reasoning.  It  is  comparatively  eaay  to  explain  the  caoses  of 
wealth ;  but  no  a  priori  reasoning  will  explain  the  causee  of 
poverty,  and  the  deductive  artifice  of  divorcing  ethica  from 
economics  is  as  aterile  as  that  of  the  "  economic  man  "  himself. 
But  if  political  economists  of  this  generation  are  to  be  as 
thorough  with  the  more  "  sociological,"  as  some  of  their  prede- 
cessora  have  been  with  the  commercial,  view  of  economic 
phenomeni^  their  investigation  must  be  of  a  less  abstract  and 
"  general"  type  than  that  which  tradition  and  haMt  have  made 


What  is  wanted  is  a  positive  analysis  of  our  indnatrial 
oi^anization  as  it  actually  works.  All  defence  or  denunciation 
at  lai^  is  idle  till  we  know  more  than  we  do.  Socialists,  as  much 
as  Individualists,  must  verify  their  references ;  of  generalities 
we  have  enough  and  to  spare.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  break 
up  tiie  problem  into  bits.  Much,  for  example,  ia  said  in  general 
aboat  the  economic  preaaare  of  landlordism,  but  we  remain 
either  unconvinced  or  inactive  for  want  of  a  more  specific 
demonstration.  Investigate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  problem  of 
overcrowding  in  London,  and  you  are  once  at  close  grips  with 
the  economics  of  landlordism ;  you  knock  up  againat  the 
aetualitaes  of  the  problem.  Or,  again,  economists — and,  for  the 
matter  of  that.  Socialists — have  had  no  difficulty  in  showing  that 
Lassalle's  Iron  Law  of  Wages,  or  Marx's  Theoiy  of  Value,  if  they 
8Lre  meant  to  be  an  exact  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  facts,  do 
not  work.*    It  ia  not  true  of  organized  industry  in  the  modem 

■  For  »  modified  form  of  the  Iron  Law  of  Wagw,  cf.  Uttrehall'B  PrincipUt  (if 
Economu!*,  pp.  600-602.  Cairnm  ipeftks  of  "  the  hush  sod  hopeless  destiny  "  of  the 
workmg  ciMses.    Cf.  also  Faguet's  Quetlimu  Politipif,  pp.  113-136. 
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Weatem  world  that  wages  tend  to  bare-subsistence  level ;  bat  it 
is  tme  over  lai^e  tracts  of  industry,  and  it  is  possible  to  state  tbe 
"  law "  in  a  form  which  expresses  a  real  and  gigiiificant  troth. 
It  is  not  true  that  under  tbe  capitalist  method  of  production  the 
labourer  is  exploited  eo  far  as  any  surplus  value  of  his  labour  is 
absorbed  by  the  employer  or  capitalist ;  for  value  is  not  measured 
by  labour  alone,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  employer  or 
the  capitEtlist  does  not  contribute  anything  to  the  value  of  the 
product — the  organization  of  indoatty  being  what  it  is.  But, 
for  all  that,  it  remains  true  that  wealth  does  not  go  to  its  pro- 
ducers alone,  but  in  large  measure  to  non-productiv«  classes,  and 
that  is  in  part  the  reason  why  the  increase  of  wealth  is  not 
necessarily  the  diminution  of  poverty.  And  it  follows  Uiat  the 
iii8titud<m  of  inherited  property,  enabling  its  owners  to  draw 
rent  and  interest  not  earned  by  their  own  exertions,  most 
necessarily  be  called  in  question  in  any  attempt  to  remodel  the 
industrial  system  upon  principles  of  justice  and  equity.  But 
while  Socialists  have  done  a  valuable  service  in  the  way  both 
of  economic  analysis  of  present  institutions,  and  of  historical 
interpretation  of  industrial  development,  we  should  best  continue 
their  labours  if  we  regarded  them  as  provisional — that  is,  as  re- 
quiring to  be  developed  by  close  and  predae  investigation.  Far- 
reaching  theories  as  to  ultimate  causes  and  general  results,  if 
we  rest  upon  them,  are  neither  light^ving  nor  fruit-bearing. 
Sociolt^y,  like  all  other  sdences,  can  only  advance  by  the  precise 
obeerration  of  actual  facts — and  yet  how  little  do  we  know  ?  and 
how  much  ought  we  to  know  if  we  would  even  act  with  intelli- 
gence ?  For  all  of  us— either  as  consumer,  employer,  or  workman 
— are  affecting  the  social  stmctore  at  dvery  moment,  and  yet  we 
do  not  know  how.  And  social  reformers  are  always  finding 
themselves  brought  to  a  stand  by  sheer  lack  of  knowledge  and 
of  "  that  invention  that  can  only  proceed  from  knowledge." 
The  only  remedy  is  precise  and  definite  knowledge — thou^ 
also  a  knowledge  which  cEin  be  sufficiently  generalized  to  be 
capable  of  being  difiused.  What  is  needed  is  that  students  or  ' 
groups  of  students  should  apply  themselves  to  definitely  limited 
pieces  of  social  organization;  and  they  will  do  this  beat  the 
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more  they  can  aaaociate  study  with  practical  experience  of 
adminiBiratioa  on  school  boarda,  or  town  councils,  or  boards  of 
guardians.  A  Socialist  should  be  known  as  one  who  recognizes 
that  the  patience  of  science  is  a  necessary  element  in  any  higher 
oi-der  of  social  or  indasfcrial  Ufa 

It  is  this  attitude  which,  if  thoroughly  realized,  should  save 
Socialists  from  the  defects  of  their  qoalilies.  This  is,  perhaps, 
pecuhorly  an  age  in  which  ideas  and  impulsee  are  accepted  only 
too  readUy,  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  anything  that  has  been. 
We  forget  the  sense  in  which  there  are  no  new  discoveries  in  ethics 
or  politics.  We  are  apt  to  proclaim  our  own  light  not  only  as  a 
new,  but  as  the  only,  revelation.  This  kind  of  particularism — 
the  favourite  sin,  perhaps,  of  all  social  reformers — never  fails 
to  avenge  itself.  Fifteen  years  ago  Socialists  of  repute  were 
inditferent  to  trade  unions,  and  were  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  a  co-operative  movement  And  yet  who  have  contributed 
more  to  an  understanding  of  these  movements  and  their  relati(m 
to  the  social  movement  as  a  whole  than  Socialists  themselves  ? ' 

But  let  me  add  two  illustrations  which  should  specially  come 
home  to  students  of  economic  and  poUtical  science,  and  should 
warn  them  they  will  not  increase  their  light  by  selling  old 
lamps  for  new.  I  am  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  attitude 
of  Socialists  to  the  older  economists  and  older  school  of  Liberal 
thought  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  old  political  economy 
has  come  out  of  the  historical  and  Socialist  attack  somewhat 
battered  and  damaged;  but  its  work  was  genuine  and 
scientific  as  far  as  it  went,  and  it  produced  results  which  will 
be  undervalued  only  by  those  who  do  not  understand  them — 
results  which  may  require  modification,  but  which  no  economical 
student  can  neglect  with  impunity.  There  is  no  economist, 
however  "  advanced,"  who  does  not  feel  the  truth  of  Dr.  Caird's 
observation,'  that — 

"  thoae  who  permit  themeelveB  to  be  carried  away  bj  'the  prevailing 
tendencies  of  the  present  time,  and  do  not  thoroughly  stady  the  old 

'  I  am  thinking  particularlj  of  Mra.  Webb's  Co-operative  Movement,  and  Mr.  uid 
Mrs.  Webb's  Hutory  0/  Tradi  Unionitm  and  rndnttHal  Democracjf. 
*  In  the  addreas  referred  to. 
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economicsl  work,  as  well  as  the  beet  modern  interpreters  of  it,  will 
never  do  mnch  good  in  building  up  the  political  eoouomy  of  the 
future." 

And  SO,  alBO,  of  our  attitude  to  the  older  Liberals.  Socialism 
most  incorporate  all  the  elements  of  valne  in  tiie  older  Liberalism 
if  it  is  not  to  decline  to  a  lower  plane — to  the  idolatry,  for 
instance,  of  mere  mechanism  or  mere  authority,  to  a  passion  for 
bureaucracy  rather  than  for  humanity.  Socialism  is,  in  fact, 
properly  considered  only  the  development  of  Liberalism  under 
new  conditions.  Here,  agaJn,  we  have  seen  reason  to  correct 
the  Liberal  doctrine  of  individual  liberty ;  many  causes,  more 
especially  the  teaching  of  industrial  experience,  have  shown  us 
that  it  is  only  tiurongh  State  regulation  and  concerted  action 
that  any  reahty  is  secured  to  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
The  difference  is  not  one  of  ends,  bet  of  means.  The  spread  of 
democratic  institutions,  again,  has  naturally  altered  the  attitude 
of  reformers  to  the  functions  of  the  State:  when  the  State  ie 
responsihle,  not  to  a  dominant  class,  but  the  whole  community, 
there  is  some  guarantee  that  popular  interests  will  be  respected.  * 
The  destruction  of  political  privilege  and  monopoly  must  precede 
the  destmction  of  economic  privilege  and  monopoly :  it  is  the 
political  work  of  Liberalism  that  has  made  Socialism  what  it  is 
in  this  country,  while  Social  democracy  in  Qermaoy  is  still 
fighting  the  Liberal  as  well  as  the  Socialist  battle — is  still 
fighting  State  Socialism. 

And  if  we  may  have  advanced  beyond  Liberals  in  our  social 
outlook  in  one  way,  I  am  not  sure  we  do  not  fall  behind  them  iu 
another.  Their  outlook  was  not  only  national,  but  international : 
if  they  took  what  seems  to  us  a  negative  and  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  State  to  its  own  members,  they  did  not  forget  its 
duty  to  mankind.  There  is  no  doubt  that  practical  Socialism — 
gas  and  water  Socialism — tends  to  move  in  an  atmosphere  which 
.  may  be  called  parochial.  It  would  seem  as  if  Socialism  not  only 
began,  but  ended  at  home.  But  surely  it  is  time  to  realize  that 
Socialism  must  extend  its  outlook,  must  have  a  foreign  policy. 
I  need  not  now  repeat  the  argument  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  has 
so  clearly  stated  in  the  April  number  of  this  Beview.    Ifthe 
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broeul  aims  of  SociaUam  are  to  be  realized,  it  must  apply  its 
principles  not  only  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  State,  but 
to  its  relations  with  other  States ;  and  to  a  Socialist  a  no  less 
comprehensive  idea  than  the  commonity  of  human  interests 
can  be  the  basis  of  civilization.  When  we  compare  ourselves 
with  older  Liberals,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  aims  are  as  genuinely 
humanitarian  as  were  theirs. 

And,  lastly,  we  must  be  more  ready  to  lect^nize  that  it  is  not 
only  "  Socialists "  who  are  socialists,  or  necessarily  the  traest 
kind  of  socialist.  We  must  not  say,  "  We  are  not  as  Liberals,  or  . 
Cobdenites,  or  other  reformers  are,"  nor  even  "  We  are  not  as 
other  good  citizens  ore."  We  must  recognize  that  Socialism  does 
not  consist  in  largo  and  fine  ideas  aboat  society  or  other  people's 
duties,  and  that  the  ideal  impUcit  for  the  plain  citizen  in  his 
daily  work  may  be  of  a  higher  type  than  our  more  clear-cut 
theory.  We  must  recognize  that  we,  too,  have  to  tread  the  common 
highway  of  the  good  citizen ;  that  devotion  to  the  future  does 
not  absolve  us  from  the  service  of  the  present ;  that  a  neceasaiy 
preliminary  to  putting  society  right  is  putting  ourselves  right 
with  society.  Socialism  can  grow  only  with  a  wider  discharge, 
not  only  of  class, but  of  individual  duties;  and  they  are  duties 
not  simply  of  our  own  choosing.  For  in  one  sense  we  are  all 
directing  industry  as  it  is.  The  most  notable  advance  in 
economic  theory,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  economic  practice, 
is  the  realization  that  the  key  to  economic  phenomena  is  to  be 
found,  both  for  theory  and  practice,  in  coostimptioD.  The  final 
direction  of  industry  lies,  after  all,  with  the  consumers.  On  this 
economists  old  and  new  join  hands;  for  the  most  brilliant 
contribution  which  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Webb  have  made  to  economics 
lies  in  their  exposition  of  the  maimer  in  which  the  pressure  of 
the  consumer  or  the  private  buyer  is  exercised  in  the  long 
series  of  bargainings  from  seller  to  producer.  It  Is  in  this 
process  they  find  the  explanation  of  trade  comhmations,  whetiier 
of  employers  or  of  workmen.  The  obligation  of  the  consumer  has, 
in  fact,  been  raised  from  a  sentimental  dogma  to  a  scientific 
doctrine.  This  is  one  way  in  which  individuals  can  affect  the 
social  structure  as  it  is,  and  it  is  at  least  one  way  in  which  they 
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can  "  dear  their  own  little  comer  of  creation."  And  there  are 
other  ways.  But  the  main  thing  is  that  the  more  complex  the 
problem,  the  more  hands  are  required,  the  greater  the  division 
of  laboor  for  good  latizenahip.  Not  only  are  there  many 
mansions  in  the  titj  of  Qod,  but  there  are  many  paths  which 
lead  to  them.  Bat  jnst  becanse  the  problem  is  90  complex,  it 
cannot  be  solved  by  any  mere  empirical  method.  There  is  a 
social  question,  not  merely  social  questions.  It  is  the  functicw 
of  theoreldo  Socialism  to  discover  and  accentuate  the  unity  of 
purpoee  underlying  the  apparent  divergence  of  methods.  For 
Socialism,  if  it  is  based  upon  the  ideas  I  have  endeavoured  to 
set  out,  is  just  the  one  creed  that  cannot  afford  to  be  sectarian 
or  exclusive.^  Wholeness  or  comprehensiveness  of  view  was 
the  idea  of  SociaJiam  at  the  beginning,  and  to  this  idea  it  must 
return  if  it  would  make  good  its  claim  to  be  the  organizing 
principle  of  the  future. 

SiDXET  Ball. 

■  Id  Uiia  coimexiOD,  Benutem'B  Die  Voravttetamgm  da  SocUUitmut  vnd  die 
A^fyaben  der  Soeial-demoeratie,  proceeding  M  it  does  from  tlie  itnuteit  sect  of 
Socialism,  is  1  hopeful  sjmptom.  Fague^  in  his  QueUitmt  Politkpiei,  draws 
Attentioa  to  the  tnusfornution  which  "  le  sodalisme  integral "  has  ncently  under- 
gone (cL pp.  173,  foU). 
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LIVERPOOL,  with  its  floating  population  of  emi^iraata  and 
immigrants,  its  six  and  a  half  miles  of  docks,  and  its  vast 
Dombers  of  intermittently  employed  dockers ;  its  wealthy 
subnrbe  and  its  overcrowded  city,  peopled,  the  one  by  merchant 
princes,  the  other  by  poverty-stricken  casual  labourers,  has  a 
character  peculiarly  its  own — and  that  character  one  which 
suggests  many  difficult  problems  to  Mie  sanitary  reformer  and 
the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the  health  of  tiie  city.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  population  of  Liverpool  to  the  acre,  not  long 
ago,  was  twice  as  great  as  that  of  London,  seven  times  that  of 
Leeds,  nine  times  that  of  Norwich,  and  fourteen  times  that 
of  Huddersfield.  Its  death-rate  in  the  decade  1841-60,  before 
the  Health  Committee  oE  the  corporation  had  settled  into  its 
work,  was  36  in  the  1000.  In  1881-90  it  was  stUl  27*6  in 
the  1000,  thereby  placing  Liverpool  ia  the  unenviable  poaibion 
of  one  of  the  three  English  towns  where  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  highest.  Several  causes — imperfect  drainage,  inadequate 
hospital  accommodation  —  helped  to  swell  the  rate,  but  not 
the  least  important  was  the  disgraceful  condition  of  the  houses 
occupied  by  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes.  The  housing 
problem  was  therefore  one  of  the  most  pressing  with  which 
the  Health  Committee  had  to  deal. 

The  poor  of  Liverpool  were  mainly  congregated  together  on 
a  strip  of  land  some  four  miles  long,  stretching  from  the 
Mersey  on  tiie  west  for  about  a  mile  eastward.  The  streets 
in  which  the  poorer  classes  lived — for  this  strip  of  land  contains 
also  the  whole  business  quarter  of  the  city — were  narrow,  and 
often  crooked.  There  was  an  enormous  number  of  courts, 
which  varied  slightly  as  to  the  number  of  houses  they  con- 
tained, but  were  all  built  on  practically  the  same  lines.     There 
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were  nsaaUy  ten  hoases,  five  on  each  side,  facing  one  another. 
The  space  between  the  two  rows  would  be  about  teo  feet. 
The  end  of  the  court  was  dosed  by  warehouses  or  high 
buildings,  aud  the  opening  to  it  waa  in  many  cases  a  tunnel 
passage.  On  a  site  which  has  since  been  appropriated  as  a 
playground  there  was  a  long  series  of  courts  between  two 
streets,  each  series  consisting  of  back-to-back  housee,  while  the 
only  connection  between  the  two  streets  was  a  four-foot  tunnel 
paasage,  which  ran  through  each  block  of  court  houses.  Most 
of  these  courts  were  built  about  1846,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
influx  of  Irish  labour.  There'  was  just  then  an  agitation  <m 
foot  for  bringing  in  building  r^ulations,  and  the  builders, 
while  they  were  still  able,  mode  a  rush  to  provide  houses  of 
the  cheap  old-fashioned  type.  Dr.  Trench,  the  medical  officer 
of  health,  described  a  typical  group  of  streets  in  his  report 
for  1865:— 

**  The  population  of  tliia  block  in  the  ceuBns  of  1861  was  9632 
pereone,  of  1993  families,  in  1051  houses,  on  an  area  of  63,609 
superficial  yards.  This  giTes  two  families,  or  9'1  persons,  to  each 
house  on  an  average  area,  inoluding  streets  and  open  Bpaces,  of  60 
superficial  yards.  The  bouses  are  what  are  termed  the  straight  up 
and  down,  eontaining  a  sitting-room,  averaging  900  cubical  feet ;  a 
middle  room,  900  ;  and  an  upper  room,  between  700  and  800.  The 
houses  are  back  to  back  and  aide  to  side,  through  rentilation  is 
thus  impossible  ;  and  the  courts  are  shut  in  by  high  buildings.  It 
is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  that  1 16,  or  1*2  per  cent.,  of  the 
whole  population  died  of  fever  during  the  year  in  this  block ;  the 
deaths  from  typhus  in  the  whole  borough  being  only  equal  to  O'o 
per  cent." 

Sanitaiy  accommodation  was  of  the  scantiest  description ;  ash- 
pits, which  were  to  be  found  in  every  court,  were  often  placed 
just  under  the  bedroom  windows.  The  three  rooms  were  con- 
nected by  staircases,  or  ladders,  leading  directly  from  one  to 
the  other,  without  any  intermediate  landing,  so  that  the  same 
atmosphere  pervaded  each  of  the  rooms.  Another  court  con- 
sisted of  a  long  passage,  not  more  than  six  feet  wide.  On  one 
aide  was  a  foundry  wall  about  forty  feet  high,  on  the  other 
a  row  of  three-roomed  houses,  one  room  deep,  built  back  to 
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back  with  other  court  houses.  Into  these  son  and  air  could 
never  penetrate,  and  at  night  the  only  light  came  from  one  lamp 
fixed  on  the  fonndiy  wall  Examples  might  he  multiplied 
almout  indefinitely,  but  these  may  be  enough  to  illuBtrate  the 
problems  with  which  the  Health  Committee  had  to  deal. 

In  1 84-6,  stimulated  by  the  inquiry  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1844  into  the  condition  o£  populous  towns,  the 
corporation  obtained  their  Sanitary  Act,  which,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  formed  the  basis  of  the  first  Public  Health  Act,  1848. 
In  1864  the  Liverpool  Sanitary  Amendment  Act  was  passed. 
This  enabled  the  corporation  to  deal  with  insonitaiy  areas  by 
means  of  comprehensive  schemes.  Whatever  it«  failings  and 
defects  may  have  been,  the  Liverpool  corporation  has  thus  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  sanitary  authority  to  obtain  legislative 
powers,  in  days  before  the  Sanitary  Act  and  the  Nuisances 
Removal  Act,  which  placed  it  in  a  position  to  carry  out  ex- 
tensive  sanitary  improvements  and  deal  effectively  with 
unhealthy  dwellings. 

The  Act  gives  power  to  the  medical  officer  of  health  to  take 
tiie  initiative  by  making  a  presentment  of  any  premises  which, 
by  reason  of  their  condition  or  situation,  require  improvement. 
This  report  is  laid  before  the  town  clerk  and  the  grand  jury 
of  borough  quarter  sessions.  The  town  derk  serves  every 
owner  of  premises  affected  by  the  report  with  notices,  stating 
the  nature  of  the  alterations  required  l^  the  medical  officer, 
and  the  time  when  the  grand  juiy  will  inquire  into  the  matter. 
The  graikd  jury  inspects,  takes  evidence,  and  makes  its  report 
The  borough  engineer  then  prepares  plans  and  specifications. 
Owners  may  inspect  these,  and,  if  they  wish,  appeal  to  the 
justices,  who  make  such  order  as  they  see  fit.  If  the  corpora- 
tion and  the  property  owners  cannot  agree  upon  the  amount 
of  compensation,  two  valuers  are  to  be  appointed,  and  if  their 
decision  is  not  accepted,  the  grand  Jury  once  more  steps  in,  and 
its  order  is  final 

This  procedure  proved  both  cumbrous  and  expensive,  and,  in 
1879,  an  amending  Act  was  obtained.  This  requires  that  the 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  premises  shall  be  based  on  the 
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iair  market  valne  at  the  time  of  the  valuation,  regard  being 
bad  to  the  nature  and  the  condition  of  the  premises,  and  to 
the  probable  duration  of  the  buildings  in  their  existing  etate, 
and  to  their  state  of  repair,  and  all  ciFcumsfcances  affecting 
such  value  without  any  additional  allowance  in  respect  of 
compulsory  purchase — a  principle  which  has  since  been  adopted 
bj  the  le^alature.  An  amending  Act  obtained  in  1882  did 
away  with  the  necessity  of  duplicating  the  report  made  by 
the  medical  officer  under  the  Act  of  1864,  and  of  delivering 
a  copy  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  unless  by  the  special  direction 
of  the  corporation.  It  farther  empowered  the  corporation, 
when  the  medical  officer  had  made  his  report,  to  acquire  by 
agreement  all  or  any  of  the  premises  included  in  the  present- 
menl.  Any  such  premises  might  still  be  sold  or  otiierwise 
dealt  wiUi  as  under  the  Act  of  1864. 

Between  1864  and  1876,  635  houses  were  purchased  under 
the  Sanitary  Amendment  Act,  at  a  cost  of  £72,000  for  com- 
pensation, £10,000  for  legal  charges,  and  £24,000  to  make 
good  damages  done  to  adjoining  houses.  A  number  of  courts 
were  opened  up  and  ventilated,  and  various  sanitary  improve- 
ments were  made.  The  expense  was,  however,  so  great  that 
the  corporation  took  practically  no  further  action  under  the 
Act  until  the  enactment  of  the  amending  Acts  of  1879  and 
1882.  Before  this  it  had  built  some  large  blocks  of  dwellings 
(134  tenements)  on  part  of  its  estate  and  at  its  own  expense. 
These  are  occupied  by  tenants  earning  from  20s.  to  S3s.  a  week. 
They  are  on  the  whole  successful.  The  loss  from  unlet  tene- 
ments is  usually  about  2<^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rents,  and  a 
portion  of  this  loss  is  due  to  the  existence  of  sub-basements, 
which  are  often  unlet.  They  are  muiaged  by  the  corporation, 
which  appoints  a  caretaker  to  collect  the  rents  and  enforce 
the  regulations.  They  pay  a  fair  return  (on  average  of  3^  per 
cent.),  which  would  have  been  greater  had  the  corporation 
possessed  more  experience  at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

In  1875  Cross's  Act  was  passed,  and  in  the  August  of  that 
year  the  medical  officer  made  an  official  representation  dealing 
with  an  area  known  as  Nash  Qrove.     This  area  contained  about 
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22,487  saperficial  yards,  3717  of  which  were  laid  out  as  public 
streets,  while  18,770  were  covered  by  low-class  honses,  coarts, 
and  cellars,  of  peculiarly  bad  construction.  Most  of  these 
dwellings  were  in  a  hollow  much  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  the  drainage  was  old  and  defective,  the  streets 
narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  inhabitants  nnmbered  about 
1310,  of  whom  1100  belonged  to  the  working  classes :  and  this  is 
equivalent,  if  the  streets  are  inclnded,  to  a  population  of  282 ;  if 
they  are  excluded,  of  337,  to  the  acre.  An  area  of  20,720  square 
yards  was  purchased,  Med  up,  and  levelled.  A  new  street  was 
run  through  &om  east  to  west,  to  connect  the  two  main  roads 
which  bounded  the  area.  The  surrounding  streets  were  widened 
and  improved.^  Upon  part  of  the  area  tlias  cleared  for  building 
purposes  the  corporation  erected  thirteen  blocks  of  excellent 
five-story  artisans'  dwellings  (the  Victoria  Buildings).  There 
are  272  tenements  and  12  shops.  Eighty-six  of  these  tenements 
are  of  three  rooms,  letting  at  58.  to  Ss.  6<i. ;  164  of  two,  at  Ss.  6(2. 
to  is.  3d.;  and  21  of  one,  at  28.  The  buildings  are  of  a  some- 
what elaborate  description,  and  are  occupied  by  tenants  of  a 
superior  or  artisan  class.  Ten  years  after  th^r  erection  they 
were  paying  2^  per  cent,  on  their  cost,  including  the  value  of 
the  land.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  the  corporation  pro- 
ceeded to  build  four  more  blocks  of  100  tenements  and  1  shop 
{the  Juvenal  Dwellings)  on  another  part  of  the  cleared  area. 
These  were  opened  in  1888  and  1890,  and  are  paying  at  a  rather 
higher  rate  (about  3i  per  cent.).  The  percentage  of  unlet  rooms 
is  extremely  small.^ 

'  Expenditure  iuciuTed  in  execution  of  Nwh  Grove  scheme  :— 


PnrduM  ol  LiDd. 
Compulurily,  10,241  «q.  yardg    £41,277 
By  agreement,  6,000  aq.  j&rda       20,120 

CompenMtion 4,226 

Law  charges 4,981 

Ezpensea  of  levelling,  etc.      . .      2,471 

£73,075 
Old  materials kM..       ..     3,797 

Net  coat  of  scheme  . .  £69,278 


Anniul  Fiymenta. 

Interest  on  £50.000  borrowed 
from  Public  Works  Com- 
missioners   £2,435  8  4 

Interest  on  £19,278  borroved 
from  Corporation  Bankers      796  0  0 

£3,231  8  4 

Cboige  on  rates  )  of  Id.  in  the  £. 

*  Cost  of    erection    of   Victoria    Square    Dwellings  Osnd    and    buildings), 
£68,077  6*.  Id.    OroBa  rental,  £3,224  8s.  6d.    Rental  raceived  1896,  £3090  Ss.  M. 
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Croea's  Act  required  the  corporation  to  offer  the  cleared  laod 
to  the  pablic  for  the  erecttcm  of  labourers'  dwellings.  As  the 
hollow  was  in  parts  twenty  feet  deep,  some  time  elapsed  before 
it  could  be  filled  up,  levelled,  and  placed  upon  the  market. 
When  these  operations  were  completed,  moreover,  the  corporation 
were  unable  to  sell  it,  for  no  builder  would  then  undertake  the 
erection  of  artisans'  dwellings,  and  eventually  the  restriction 
was  removed  by  the  Home  Office.  But  Nash  Grove  and  its 
destiny  had  now  become  a  question  about  which  there  was 
much  agitation  and  discussion.  The  Markets  Committee  of  the 
council  was  extremely  anxious  to  acquire  it  as  a  site  for  new 
markets,  and  many  petitions  in  favour  of  its  preservation  as  a 
recreation  ground  wei%  received.  It  was  not  until  June,  1882, 
that  the  council  at  last  decided  to  adhere  to  the  original  plan, 
and  devote  the  site  to  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings.  There 
was  thus  a  considerable,  if  unavoidable,  delay,  which  caused 
some  discontent,  and  gave  a  handle  to  that  party  which  was 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  an  active  housing  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  corporation. 

Meanwhile  the  Act  of  1864  had  been  duly  amended,  and  in 
1883  a  new  Committee  of  the  council  was  appointed  to  deal  with 
insanitary  property  and  undertake  the  management  of  artisans' 
dwellings.  Its  powers  have  been  gradually  extended,  and  it  is 
now  expected  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1864  and 
its  amendments,  the  Liverpool  Waterworks  and  Improvement 
Act,  1887,  and  the  various  Acts  which  relate  to  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes.  It  also  controls  such  parts  of  the  corpora- 
tion estate  as  are  acquired  under  any  of  these  Acts,  and  any 
dwellings  which  may  be  erected  upon  them  and  are  managed  by 
the  corporation. 

As  soon  as  the  Act  of  1882  came  into  force  a  vigorous  policy 
was  initiated  and  pursued.  By  June,  1884,  the  corporation  had 
purchased  771  houses,  at  an  average  cost  of  £63  each,  as  against 

Goat  of  erection  of  Juvenal  Dwellings  Oand  and  boildiop),  £16,166  7a  lli^. 
Orossreatal,  i:9117<.    Rental  received  1898,  £870  14«.  2c;. 
Mtunteuance,  Victoria  Dwellings,  1898,  £1496  9».  M. 
Maintenuica,  Juvenal  Dwellings,  1696,  £342  17«.  ^d. 
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the  £150  each  house  had  cost  onder  the  compulsory  powers  of 
the  1864  Act  The  following  figures  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 
Committee's  operations : — 


Ymt. 

IWL 

508 

1«H. 

ISM. 

44 

110 

62 

68 

itn 

.«. 

.»> 

..«. 

1U3. 

I»M. 

IRW. 

im 

IMI 

«l 

«31 

270 
337 

110 

98 

406 
206 

238 
221 

483 
422 

110 
323 

118 

262 
307 

143 
137 

541 

ToUl,  1SS4-07,  3880  hoiues  pnrcbMed,  4034  demoluhod. 

BXPENDITUBB  TO  DBCEMBBR  31,  1808. 
Total  expenditure :— Fiopertj  pnrchaaed ;  chwgM  on  propertr ;  (temo- 

Btkni  <rf  propertr ;  expeonB  on  isnie  of  corporation  atook   . .        . .    £34<\400 

Sale  (rf  lands 51^12 

Charge  on  ratca  li2.  in  the  £  (1808). 

Host  of  the  sites  thus  cleared  were  sold  for  varicnis  pnrpoees. 
Some  were  utilized  as  playgrounds,  some  for  increasing  the  yard 
space  behind  dwelling-houses,  some  for  trade  purposes,  and  many 
were  sold  to  builders.  But  these  energetic  messurea  naturally 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  opposition.  In  February,  189S,  the 
conndl  reBolved,  though  only  by  a  narrow  majority,  that  the 
Committee  should  be  instmeted  to  refrain,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  further  pnTchases  and  demolitions  during  the  next  year,  or 
until  the  unoccupied  sites  were  built  upon.  The  reasons  given 
were,  in  the  first  place,  the  need  of  provision  for  rehousing ;  and, 
in  the  second,  the  damage  to  trade  and  loss  to  the  rates  which 
resulted  from  the  large  amount  of  vacant  land.  One  result  of 
the  demolitions  had  been  the  migration  of  many  workmen  into 
the  suburbs  of  the  city ;  but  in  Liverpool,  as  in  London,  there  is 
a  very  laige  class  of  labourers  who  are  compelled  to  live  close  to 
their  work. 

In  eonseqaence  of  this  resolution,  the  Committee  appointed  a 
sub-committee  to  inquire  into  the  need  for  and  possibility  of 
fflrectisg  dwellings  for  the  labooring  claasea  Its  report,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  medical  officer,  shows  that  though  some- 
thing had  been  done  for  rehousing,  much  still  remained  to  be 
done.    In  the  worst  quarters,  it  was  found,  the  number  of 
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empfy  houses  was  veiy  large.  In  one  particularly  bad  group  of 
streets,  for  example,  there  were  160  hoTises  unoccupied,  out  of  a 
total  of  577.  That  is,  28  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  empty, 
whereas  in  the  new  cottages  erected  on  sites  cleared  by  the 
Committee  the  proportion  was  less  than  3  per  cent.  This  being 
the  case,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  house  coald  not 
be  estimated  at  moch  more  than  3'6.  Daring  the  last  decade 
the  Committee  had  demolished,  on  an  average,  292  houses  a  year, 
and  had  thus  displaced  a  population  of  10,220.  The  Yictoria 
and  Jnvenal  Dwellings  accommodate  1500,  and  upon  the  sites 
cleared  by  the  Committee  634  small  self-contained  cottages  had 
been  erected  by  builders,  which  would  house  about  3,170  more. 
None  of  these,  however,  are  of  the  class  displaced  by  the  demo- 
lition of  court  bouses.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  by  people 
earning  £l  and  upwards  a  week.  A  return  made  of  empty 
houses  showed  that  there  were  in  the  city  at  the  time  of  this 
report  (1894-95)  upwards  of  8,000,  at  rents  of  6a  6d.  a  week 
and  under,  untenanted,  and,  out  of  these,  two-thirda  were  to  be 
let  at  is.  6d.  a  week  or  less.  (A  large  number  of  these  would 
be  the  unoccupied  houses  of  low-class  character.)  But  the  rent 
of  the  doomed  court  houses  was  from  2e.  6(2.  to  8a.  a  week,  while 
those  which  fronted  the  streets,  but  were  back-to-back  with 
court  houses,  let  at  80.  6(2.  to  4&  The  average  rental  of  the 
houses  erected  by  builders  on  cleared  sites  was  5s.  8d.,  the  rents 
varying  from  4s.  to  68.  Gd.,  but  a  very  small  proportion  were 
under  58. 6d.  Consequently  cheaper  accommodation  was  ui^ently 
needed,  and  the  sub-committee  recommended  that  the  corpora- 
tion should  erect  dwellings  suitable  for  the  class  at  present 
inhabiting  court  houses,  as  soon  as  land  suitable  for  the  purpose 
came  into  its  possession.  This  report  was  approved  by  the 
council  in  September,  1895,  and  the  Committee  was  requested  to 
prepare  plans  and  estimates  for  the  consideration  of  the  council. 
At  the  same  time.  Part  III.  (which  provides  for  the  erection  and 
management  of  working-class  dwellings)  of  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act,  1S90,  was  formally  adopted. 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  schemes  submitted  by  the 
engineer  and  deputy-surveyor  were  accepted,  and  £13,000  was 
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borrowed  for  the  erection  of  Isboorers'  dwellinf^  upon  land  in 
Arley  Street  and  Qildart's  Gardenfi,  which  had  been  cleared  by 
the  Insanitaiy  Property  Committee.  The  bnildings  in  Qildart's 
Gardens,  which  were  designed  by  the  aty  engineer  (Mr.  Pen^ 
Boohioia),  are  practically  the  only  dwellings  which  really  accom- 
modate the  poorest  of  the  labooring  class.  They  are  constmcted 
as  economically  as  possible,  and  the  details  are  carefblly  planned 
with  a  view  to  the  rongh  and  careless  tenants  for  whom  the 
houses  are  destined.  The  walls  are  not  plastered ;  there  is  as 
little  woodwork  as  possible;  the  windows  have  small  panes, 
easily  retraced  for  a  trifling  sum,  and  open  straight  out,  without 
sashes  oc  polleya  The  doors  are  too  solid  for  a  dronken  man 
to  kick  down.  The  sanitaiy  appliances  are  of  the  simplest 
description,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  should  be 
damaged  by  carelessness,  as  so  frequently  happens  in  working- 
class  dwellings.  Simplicity,  however,  does  not  mean  inadequacy, 
for  the  greatest  care  was  spent  upon  the  sanitation,  and  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  construction  were  due 
to  plumbing. 

The  dwellings  were  then  specially  designed  for  a  difficult  and 
destructive  class  of  tenants,  the  class  for  whom  speculative  and 
other  builders  will  not  cater,  though  private  enterprise  is  ready 
enough  to  provide  artisans'  dwellings,  which  experience  has 
proved  will  pay,  and  pay  welL  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
municipality.  The  Gildart's  Gardens'  Dwellings  have  only  been 
open  for  a  short  time,  but,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  tell,  they  are 
a  genuine  succesa  The  tenants  have  already  shown  signs  of 
improvement.  They  keep  titeir  rooms  cleaner,  and  even  make 
attempts  to  beautify  them  wiUi  window  curtains  or  flowerpot& 
There  is,  moreover,  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  the  poorest  class, 
the  class  which  is  displaced  by  the  clearing  operations  of  the 
Insanitary  Property  Committee.  A  recent  return  shows  that 
90  per  cent,  of  them  formerly  inhabited  insanitary  property 
which  has  been  demolished  by  the  corporation.  The  dwellings, 
which  are  three<story  buildings,  contain  88  tenements  (185 
rooms).  The  weekly  rental  for  two  rooms  and  a  scullery  is 
28.  Gd. ;  for  three  rooms  and  scullery,  38. 6d.    There  are  tenements 
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of  two,  three,  and  four  rooms.  The  dwellings  are  expected  to 
yield  a  return  of  about  4  per  cent ;  and,  i£  the  experiment 
succeeds  as  well  as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  it  is  hoped  that  tha 
corporation  will  take  further  steps  in  the  same  direction. 

The  Arley  Street  dwellings  are  of  the  usual  artisan's  cottage 
type,  and  scarcely  need  further  description.  They  contain  34 
tenements  and  170  rooms,  at  a  weekly  rental  of  4s.  Qd.  to  5s.  for 
each  tenement.  There  are  practically  no  unlet  tenements  in 
either  of  the  (wo  sets  of  dwellings,  for  both  of  whidi  there  is  a 
great  demand. 

GBLDAR'ra  GABDBKS  DWELLIHOa 

£    I.  d. 

Value  of  lAud  and  Qoait  of  bnil^ng  9,616  11  2 

Grou  umool  rantal S40  16  0 

Beata  recdved,  189S  ..        624  10  3 

Maintwaiice 144  13  8 

The  net  income  for  the  year  was  therefore  £379  16s.  7d.,  so  that 
the  income  realized  was  £3  19s.  df(2.  per  cent,  altliough  the 
whole  of  the  cottages  were  not  occupied  for  the  full  year. 

AHLET  STRBBT  DWELUNGa 

£    I.    d. 

Value  of  land  and  cost  of  bniidiiig  6,323    4  10 

Groia  aimaal  rectal 414  14    0 

Rent*  reniTed,  1S98         386  10   6 

Ibintenance 100  10    2 

The  net  income  was  ^^refore  £285  Os.  4d,  and  the  income 
realized  £4  lOe.  2j(2.  per  cent  It  must,  of  course,  be  remem- 
bered that  the  coat  of  repairs  is  much  less  now  that  the  buildings 
are  new  than  it  will  ultimately  be. 

While  the  Insanitary  Property  Committee  were  purchasing, 
demolishing,  planning,  and  building,  the  health  officer  and  his 
staff  were  performing  equally  valuable,  if  leas  obvious,  work. 
Under  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1866  bylaws  were  made  for  the 
regulation  of  lodging-houses  and  sublet  houses,  and  these  were 
abandoned  in  1886  in  favour  of  the  model  bylaws  made  under 
the  Public  Health  Act  As  far  as  possible  the  Health  Committee 
insist  that  all  registered  lodging-houses  shall  have  a  day  apart- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  their  lodgers,  and  that  all  houses 
where  single  rooms  are  occupied  by  day  and  night  shall  be 
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registered  as  sublet.  The  minimum  space  required  for  a  night- 
lodger  in  a  re^tered  lodging-house  is  300  cubic  feet;  in  a 
sublet  house  350  cubic  feet  for  each  adult.  The  result  of  this 
policy  has  been  to  lessen  the  number  of  registered  lodging- 
houses.  Of  late  years  they  have  been  gradually  superseded  by 
model  lodging-houses,  and  their  number  has  greatly  decreased. 
There  were,  in  1897,  182  model  lodging-houses,  which  could 
accommodate  5837  men,  and  22  for  600  women.  There  were 
also  12  seamen's  licensed  lodging-houses,  with  accommodation 
for  211  seamen. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  work  of  the  sanitary 
staffs- 


lODfllNO  HOUSES 

V-,. 

Ho.  on 

^ 

X 

c^Xi. 

ofbyUwl. 

"ss- 

ADunurtof 

Fa<tBl«rtT. 

DidUKllO 

1867 
1807 

1228 
607 

43,202 
27,666 

5S70 
1174 

20 
32 

Ill 
143 

117 
Ml 

£42  11 
£43    6 

440 
127 

A  register-book,  containing  the  measurements  of  all  the  rooms 
of  registered  sublet  houses,  and  the  number  of  adults  who  may 
occupy  them,  is  kept  by  the  medical  officers'  department,  and 
tickets  stating  t^ese  measurements  and  numbers  are  put  ap  in 
the  rooms.  A  copy  of  the  bylaws  is  also  hung  up  in  each  of 
the  registered  lodging-houses. 

SUBLET  HOUBBS. 


Ymt. 

ngMa. 

T^ 

sr 

Ko-oT 

llld.g.tlin 

Smnbtr 
Bnod. 

isr 

1867 

6,267 

£1,760 

6,868 

676 

2*6 

246 

£31  17  6 

I8H 

20,«8S 

97,851 

12,868 

1348 

1843 

1S23 

197  17  0 

1897 

17,364 

67,764 

14,516 

1211 

1E03 

1494 

171  11  0 

1894  seems  to  be  the  high-watermark  ofsublet  houses.  Since 
that  date  many  have  been  demolished,  many  have  ceased  to  be 
sublet,  and  the  number  is  steadily  diminishing.  Houses  not 
licensed  either  as  lodgings  or  as  sublet  houses  ore  frequently 
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visited  by  day,  when  such  a  coarse  is  deemed  expedient,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  any  groands  exist  for  registraldon.  Nine 
hundred  and  twenty-four  such  visits  were  paid  in  1897;  and  in 
ten  cases,  where  suspioion  was  confirmed,  night  visits  were  also 
paid,  and  tiie  tenants  were  summoned  and  fined. 

The  inspectors  also  carry  out  a  systematic  house-to-house 
viutation.  In  1897, 13,637  street  houses,  with  63,010  rooms,  and 
2628  court  houses,  with  7705  rooms,  were  examined.  The 
courts  and  alleys  are  visited  weekly  by  the  inspectors,  who  hcJd 
every  tenant  in  each  court  responsible  (or  the  cleanliness  of  the 
court  for  one  week.  Failing  compliance,  information  is  laid 
onder  a  bylaw,  and  a  small  fine  may  be  inflicted  by  tiie 
magistrate.  Seventy-three  thousand  and  twenty-siz  such  visits 
were  paid  in  1897,  the  number  of  cleanings  performed  under  Uie 
officers'  instructions  was  73,008,  IS  informations  were  laid,  and 
17  persons  fined.  The  court  and  alley  work  Is,  however,  decreas- 
ing rapidly,  owing  to  the  demolitions  of  low-class  property. 
Thus,  while,  in  1890,  2166  courts  and  alleys  were  scheduled  for 
inspection,  there  were  only  1693  in  1896,  and  in  1897  the 
number  had  fallen  to  14r66. 

To  sum  up,  the  Liverpool  corporation  has  obtained  and 
exercised  wide  powers  of  purchase,  demolition,  and  erection.  It 
has  cleared  the  city  of  many  of  its  worst  slums,  though  it  is 
estimated  that  about  10,000  bad  and  insanitary  dwellings  remain 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  results  of  its  work  are  shown  by  the 
death-rate,  which,  though  still  uncomfortably  high,  is  much 
lower.  In  1897  it  was  23-4,'  the  highest  recorded  (for  Idverpool) 
being  that  of  41-7  in  1866,  the  lowest  21-9  in  1896. 

Demolition  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  before 
the  difficulty  of  housing  the  -poot  can  be  met.  The  Liverpool 
corporation  has,  however,  bought  and  cleared  lands  which  have 
been  purchased  by  builders  for  the  erection  of  cheap  workmen's 
dwelling,  built  in  accordance  with  the  strict  bylaws  enforced 
by  the  municipality.  It  has,  moreover,  provided  dwellings 
which  ore  capable  of  housing  about  three  thousand  artisans  and 

'  The  LiTerpool  medical  officer  beliens  the  trae  duth-nte  ia  itUl  lower,  u  this 
b  based  upon  an  unduly  low  estimate  of  the  population  of  LiTeipool. 
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labonrera.  Theee  it  manages  directly  and  with  complete  saccess. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Victoria  and  Juvenal  dweliinga  has  en- 
conraged  private  enterprise  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  artisan 
class,  and  the  corporation  can,  as  far  as  this  is  concerned,  rest 
Dpon  its  laorels.  It  might,  however,  with  advantage  increase 
its  provisicm  for  the  poorer  classes  which  it  ia  steadily  displacing 
by  its  demolitions.  The  132  new  tenements  which  it  is  now 
contemplating  will  be  more  or  leas  on  the  lines  of  the  Gildart'a 
Gardens'  Dwellings,  and  wilt  help  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  dis- 
placed population.  Persons  of  this  class  have  hitherto  found 
place  in  unoccupied  houses  of  the  same  character  as  those  they 
leave,  or  in  hoases  of  a  slightly  better  character,  previously 
occapied  by  artisans  who  have  moved  into  new  cottages.  The 
former  process  cannot  go  on  indefinitely,  and  the  possibilities  of 
the  latter  are  limited.  The  weekly  rents  of  the  Gildart's 
Dwellings,  which  are  perhaps  Liverpool's  most  important 
achievement  in  housing,  average  less  than  Is;  3d.  per  room, 
yet  not  only  do  they  cost  the  ratepayers  nothing,  but  they  are 
paying  a  fair  percentage  on  their  expenses  of  erection.  The 
statement  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Health  Committee, 
that  Liverpool  was  the  first  mnnidpality  in  the  world  which, 
without  any  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  had  provided  dwellings  for 
its  poorest  inhabitants,  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration.  Much,  no 
doubt,  has  been  left  undone ;  much  remains  to  be  dona  Mistakes 
have  been  made,  unnecessary  expense  incurred,  the  action  of  the 
corporation  may  frequently  be  open  to  criticisuL  Yet  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  housing  problem,  sorely  one  of  the  most  pressing  of 
the  day,  Liverpool  may  fairly  claim  to  have  contributed  its  share. 

LBTTICE  iLBfeBT. 

[A  number  of  documents  and  pamphlets  bearing  on  tiiis 
question  will  be  found  in  the  British  Library  of  Political 
Science,  10,  Adelphi  Terrace,  London.  I  should  like  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  town  clerk,  deputy  town  clerk,  and 
building  surveyor  of  Liverpool,  who  have  shown  me .  much 
kindness  and  courtesy.  Also  to  Ur.  Boulnois,  from  whom  I 
have  derived  valuable  information.] 
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ECONOMICS  IN  RUSSIA. 

rPHE  student  of  economic  literatare  will  hardly  find  a  country 
'-  in  whicli  economics  are  at  present  discossed  more,  or  even 
as  much,  as  in  Russia..  In  private  circles,  in  scientific  societies, 
and  in  all  the  more  or  less  important  newspapers  and  magazines 
there  are  discnssionB  on  political  economy,  all  of  which  centre 
round  the  teaching  of  Karl  Marx. 

This  love  for  political  economy  is  no  new  thing  in  Russia;  it 
was,  however,  stimulated  especially  hy  the  famine  in  1892,  uid 
has  since  then  continued  to  occupy  the  minds  of  Uie  majority  of 
the  educated  class  in  Russia.  The  poverty  of  the  peasants  in 
Russia,  the  gradual  downfall  of  its  agricultural  industry,  the 
inability  of  the  Government  to  raise  sufficient  taxes  for  the  most 
needed  reforms,  the  appeal  to  foreign  capitalists  to  come  to 
exploit  the  "natural  resources  of  the  countiy" — all  these  are  too 
glaring  fadts  not  to  infiuence  the  mind  of  the  so-called  Russian 
intelligentida,  ie.  educated  class,  and  naturally  they  have  turned 
their  attention  to  the  theory  of  political  economy,  hoping  to  find 
a  solution  to  the  questions  which  disturb  their  minds,  or  at 
least  a  consolation  in  their  misery. 

The  theory  of  Karl  Marx  on  the  evolution  of  industrial  society, 
on  the  development  of  capitalism  with  its  accompanying  evils, 
was  sure  to  be  especially  appreciated  by  the  Russians,  who, 
already  inclined  as  they  were  by  their  own  semi-Oriental  nature 
to  fatalism  and  reangnation,  were  most  ready  to  accept  a  theory, 
which  was  ofiered  to  the  world  with  all  the  glamour  of  erudition, 
and  with  all  the  force  of  the  Hegelian  dialectic,  as  a  scientific 
basis  for  a  theory  of  the  golden  age — a  theory  which  held  that 
this  golden  age  would  inevitably  come,  although  in  the  mean 
time  they  must  suffer  and  fight.  What  economic  theory  could 
have  more  charm,  or  could  be  more  fascinating  than  this,  which 
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teaches  that  eentmlization  of  the  means  of  production  "and 
socialism  of  labour  mast  at  last  reach  a  point  where  they  become 
incompatible  with  their  capitalist  int^^ment"?  This  int^u- 
ment  is  burst  asunder.  The  knell  of  capitalist  private  property 
sounds.  The  expropriators  are  expropriated.  In  other  words, 
capitalistic  productioD  begets,  with  the  inexorability  of  a  law  of 
Nature,  its  oration.  It  is  the  negation  of  negation.'  No 
wonder  Uiat,  in  1871,  Das  Kapital  was  already  translated  into 
Russian,  or  that  it  was  moat  favourably  received ;  though,  indee4> 
this  was  a  surprise  to  its  famous  author,  and  considerably  modi- 
fied even  his  view  of  the  nation.  As  is  well  known  to  students 
of  Marx,  in  his  first  edition  there  was,  on  p.  613,  a  very  uncom- 
plimentary footnote  on  the  "half  Russian  and  ftill  Muscovite 
Alexander  Herzen,"  who,  according  to  Earl  Marx,  hoped  for  the 
regeneration  of  Europe  through  the  help  of  the  Russian  Knvi, 
and  by  a  diffusion  of  European  blood  with  that  of  Kalmucks. 
This  passage  was  dropped  in  the  second  edition,  and,  instead  of 
insulting  the  Russians,  Marx  preferred  to  pay  them  the  com- 
pliment of  quoting  his  Russian  critics  in  the  preface.  Now, 
although  Marx  is  widely  read  and  much  discuBsed  in  Russia,  and 
though  tiie  majority  of  the  Russian  economists  are  Marxians, 
still  there  are  others  who  are  not ;  and  the  economic  writers  who 
have  the  greatest  infioence  on  their  readers,  and  are  in  the  fore- 
ground of  journalism  and  economic  science,  may  be  divided  into 
three  schools,  representing  three  different  economic  theories : 
(1)  the  school  of  the  followers  of  Marx ;  (2)  the  National  school, 
the  so-called  Narodnicheatvx) ;  (3)  the  Individualist  school. 
Among  these  three  schools  or  theories  there  are  continual  dis- 
cussions and  polemics,  which  have  had  for  their  pivot,  at  any 
rate  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  the  economic  teaching  of 
Marx,  as  embodied  in  his  three  volumes  of  Das  KapUaL 

The  theory  of  Karl  Marx  concerning  surplus  value  and  the 
economical  basis  of  history  is  too  well  known  to  require  here  an 
exposition  of  it  The  Russian  economists  have  done  very  much 
in  the  way  of  exphuning  and  popularizing  it  in  their  country, 
and,  as  a  political  factor,  this  school  of  Russian  Marxists  has  done 
■  Chpital,  p.  789  (English  translation,  1896). 
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more  than  any  of  (he  otiter  two  for  the  organization  of  labour, 
and  for  raising  the  so-called  "dass-war."  Setting  down  labour 
aa  the  first  and  only  factor  of  production,  it  easily  peranades  the 
workmen,  even  the  most  ignorant,  that  they  are  "  robbed,"  as 
they  really  sre  in  Russia,  where  no  trade  omone,  meetings,  or 
strikes  are  allowed,  and  where  the  State  interferes  only  on 
behalf  of  the  capitalist. 

Besides  the  workmen,  the  Marxian  theory  is  taken  up  eagerly 
even  by  some  of  the  "capitalist  classes,"  who  justify  their  eager- 
ness "to  detach  the  workers  from  the  means  of  production"  by 
the  historic  necessity  of  industrial  development  in  Russia,  and 
claim  to  be  the  real  creators  of  prc^^ress  through  the  greater 
increase  of  capitalistic  indoatry.  This  class  of  Marxians  go  so 
far  with  their  teacher  as  to  believe  in  his  assertion  that  produc- . 
tion  on  a  small  scale  is  compatible  only — 

"with  a  sfBtem  of  productioo,  and  a  society  moving  within  narrow  and 
more  or  less  primitive  boands.  To  perpetuate  it  would  be,  as  Fecqneur 
rightly  says,  to  decree  universal  mediocrity.  At  a  certain  stage  of 
development  it  brings  forth  the  material  agenciea  for  its  own  disaolu- 
tion.  From  that  moment,  new  forces  and  new  paeaioDa  spring  up  iu 
the  boaom  of  society." 

And  the  Marxian  capitalist  thinks  himself  to  be  this  new  force 
and  benefactor  of  society.  But  he  does  not  follow  his  teacher 
any  further ;  he  stops  and  'says,  with  MacMahon,  "  J'y  snis,  j'y 
reete."  Thus  it  follows  that,  although  there  are  in  Russia  many 
capitalists  and  workmen  who  are  inspired  by  the  same  economic 
teaching,  these  still  fight  each  other. 

The  most  prominent  exponent  of  the  teaching  of  Marx  is 
M.  Peter  Struve,  a  university  lecturer  in  St  Petersburg.  M. 
Struve  may  be  rightly  called  the  leader  of  the  Marxists  in 
Raasia,  as  his  articles  and  books  are  veiy  widely  read,  and  his 
authority  on  economic  questions  is  of  great  weight  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nniversity  students  and  other  young  people.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  other  Russian  economic  schools,  and  his  exposition 
of  Marx's  theory,  is  fully  explained  in  his  book,  CritictU  Obeer- 
vations  cone&^ng  the  Economical  Development  of  Russia,  pub- 
lished, in  1S94,  at  St.  Petersburg.    According  to  this  author. 
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Koseia  is  moving  on  the  lines  which  were  traced  oat  by  Marx ; 
that  is,  that  the  great  industiy,  on  capitalistic  basis,  is  supplant- 
ing the  small  industiy,  and  that  the  divorce  of  the  immediate 
producers  from  the  means  of  production  is  growing  apac&  M. 
Stmve,  as  a  close  follower  of  Marx,  thinks  this  growth  of  capi- 
talism a  happy  omen  for  Bussian  progress,  and  the  only  way  of 
her  salvation.  But,  as  the  chief  industry  in  Russia  is  agricul- 
ture, and  the  only  means  of  production,  which  is  still  owned 
by  the  labounng  population,  is  the  land,  it  follows  that,  accord- 
ing to  Struve,  there  is  no  other  way  for  Russian  salvation  than 
in  the  expropriation  of  the  petksants  from  their  land.  This  ques- 
tion, whether  the  economic  policy  of  Russia  shall  be  directed 
towards  the  annihilation  of  the  small  peasant  proprietorship  in 
order  to  [encourage  the  growth  of  capitalism,  or  whether  she 
shall,  on  the  contrary,  seek  to  maintain  and  develope  peasant 
proprietorship,  especially  in  its  communal  form,  is  the  problem 
which  forms  the  crucial  point  which  separates  both  schools  of 
Socialism  in  Russia. 

M.  Struve  calls  his  opponents  "economical  romanticists  of 
Western  Europe  " — that  is,  men  who  base  their  Collectivist  ideals, 
not  OQ  economic  evolution,  but  on  their  sympathy  for  the  work- 
ing classes, — and  quotes  Schultze-Gaevemitz,  Loscb,^  Herkner, 
Qunton,  and  many  other  writers,  to  show  that  the  position  of 
the  working  classes  depends  not  so  much  on  laws  and  sympathy 
as  on  the  material  basis  of  technical  and  commercial  evolution. 

"  The  development  of  produotion  of  marketsble  commodities  ie  the 
indispensable  conditiou  of  further  economic  and  general  progress.  Onlv 
production  for  the  market  creates  real  social  and  national  production  ; 
it  increases  the  productiyity  of  labour,  and  raises  it  to  a  degree  which 
is  uoattaioable  in  &  stage  of  prodnotion  for  use." 

And  M.  Struve  comes  later  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
present  state  of  material  and  moral  culture  is  closely  bound  up 
with  capitalism. 

"Bat  we,"  says  he,  scathingly  turning  round  to  his  opponents,  the 
economists  of  the  National  school,  "  blinded  by  some  excessive  national 

'  His  NationaU  Prodvetion  and  Ifationale  Berti/igliederung,    [iMsag,  1881. ] 
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vanity,  presome  to  replace  the  hard  work  of  whole  generationB,  the 
fierce  struggle  of  aocial  claasea,  of  Tarious  economic  forces  and  interests, 
b)r  orgnmentB  of  onr  own  'critical  mind,'  which  has  discovered  the 
exact  coincidence  between  national  economic  forms  and  our  own 
ideals.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  forms  were  con- 
temporaneous with  slavery." 

M.  Strave  is  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  capitalistic 
stage  in  the  economic  evolution  of  Rnssia,  and  ia  ao  full  of 
admiration  for  a  full-fledged  capitalism,  which  in  hia  view 
must  bring  in  its  wake  collectivism,  that  he  finiahea  his  veiy 
interesting  book  with  a  sentence  which  has  since  become  the 
war-cry  of  all  his  followers  in  Russia :  "  No,"  ezdfums  he,  "  let 
us  confess  our  backwardness  and  let  us  become  disciples  of 
capitalism ! " 

This  seems  to  be  rather  a  strange  utterance  in  the  mouth  of  an 
avowed  Sodalist  writer;  but  such  is  the  fate  of  all  doctrinaires 
who  put  abstract  theories  before  everything.  Marx  himself,  in 
his  letter  to  Mikholovsky,  published  after  his  death  (in  the 
Uridickeaki  VeetniJc,  188S,  book  10),  admitted  that  his  theory  of 
economic  evolution  must  not  be  taken  by  his  disciples  as  a 
universal  one.  In  the  chapter  on  the  "  Accumulation  of  Capital," 
he  wrote: — 

"  I  intended  only  to  trace  the  way  by  which  the  economic  capitaliatic 
State  arose  in  Western  Europe  from  the  womb  of  the  economic-feudal 
State.  This  way  led  to  the  separation  between  the  producer  and  the 
means  of  production,  turning  the  first  into  a  proletarian,  and  the  last 
into  capital.  If  Russia  aims  to  become  a  capitalistic  country  on  the 
model  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  then  she  will  not  reach  it,' 
unless  she  turns  half  of  her  present  population  into  proletarians ;  and 
after  this,  once  brought  into  the  bosom  of  capitalistic  order,  she  will 
snccnmb  to  the  power  of  the  pitiless  laws,  as  any  other  profane  nation. 
That  is  all.  But  this  seems  too  little  for  my  critic.  He  by  all  means 
tries  to  turn  my  sketch  of  the  origin  of  capitalism  in  Western  Europe 
into  a  general  his  tori  co -philosophical  theory  to  which  all  nations,  of 
whatever  historical  conditions,  must  submit  to  reach  at  last  that  organi- 
zation of  society  which  secures  the  most  productive  economic  forces 
and  the  most  full  development  of  man.     But  he  must  excuse  me." 

And  Marx  goes  on  to  give  instances,  and  to  show  that  anal(^cal 
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j^enomena  may  differ  very  mnch  according  to  the  historical 
ciictUQStaiiCBS  in  vbich  they  occur. 

"In  Btndying  each  of  these  phenomena  eeparatelj,"  he  Bays,  **  and 
then  ia  comparing  them,  one  can  ea§ilj'  discover  the  key  to  them,  bat 
one  can  never  understand  them  if  one  has  in  hiB  hand  a  patte-partout 
hiatorico-pbiloBophic  theory,  which  haa  for  its  chief  merit  the  supra- 
biBtoric  quality." 

Now,  M.  Struve  and  his  folIowerB  think  that  Btusia  haa 
become  already  a  capitalist  State  on  the  model  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  "  that  she  ia  already  brought  into  the  bosom  of 
capitalistic  order,"  and,  therefore,  is  bound  to  Buccumb  to  the 
power  of  the  pitiless  "laws  as  any  other  profane  nation."  This 
the  economists  of  the  Raasiam,  National  achool,  the  so-called 
Narodniki,  do  not  admit.  According  to  them  there  is  no 
necessity  for  Russia  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  European  capital* 
istic  sodety  and  to  wait  for  the  golden  age,  when  the  capitalistic 
integument  will  burst  asunder,  as  there  is  in  Russia  already  the 
elementary  form  of  coUectivism  in  the  village  commune.  In 
accepting  Marx's  theory  of  surplus  value,  and  in  making  labour 
the  chief  and  even  the  only  basis  for  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  Karodniki,  however,  reject  his  theory  of  the  economical, 
materialistic  basis  of  society.  According  to  them,  man  is  every- 
thing, and  matter  nothing.  They  believe  that  society  can  shape 
its  destinies,  arrange  the  modes  of  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  according  to  its  wishes  quite  independently  of  the  tech- 
nical and  commercial  evolution. 

The  more  prominent  writers  of  this  school  are  N.  K.  Uikha- 
lovsky,  one  of  the  ablest  Russian  critics ;  Yorontzov,  the  autiior 
of  a  very  ezhaiistive  book  on  the  Fate  of  Gapitatiam  in  Buaaia  ; 
Danielson  (Nikolai-on),  and  Uzhakov,  a  very  well-known 
publicist.  These  writers  sometimes  differ  in  minor  points,  but 
they  are  united  in  their  theory  of  Russian  economic  and  politic 
salvation.  The  first  of  them,  M.  Mikbalovsky,  has  introduced 
into  economics  his  sociological  standpoint,  which  makes  man 
the  chief  factor  of  progress.'    According  to  him,  the  hvlng 

■  See  hia  book,  tranaUted  into  French, "  Qi^ett  ee  U  Pngrit  I  Ezamen  dee  id^ 
de  M.  Herbert  Spencer. "»  |Pari^  1897.] 
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individuality,  with  all  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  becomes  an 
independent  historical  factor.  This  individuality,  and  not  some 
mystic  power,  gives  aims  to  history,  and  directs  towards  them  the 
events  through  all  the  hindrances  which  arise  from  the  unconscious 
natural  forces  and  historic  conditions.  M.  Uikhalovsky  points 
oat  that  the  present  economic  otganization  in  Europe  was 
formed  when  economic  science  did  not  yet  exist,  and  when  the 
moral  ideas  were  extremely  rough.  Therefore  the  life  of  the 
European  peoples  formed  itself  as  on  an  irrational  basis,  as  a 
river  runs  on  or  a  tree  grows,  in  nature.  The  river  rons  where 
it  finds  least  resistance ;  washes  away  all  that  it  can,  though  it 
be  a  diamond  field ;  and  drcumvents  that  which  it  cannot  wash 
away,  be  it  even  a  dung-hill  Looks,  dams,  oanals,  and  via- 
ducts are  built  only  on  the  initiative  of  man's  mind  and  feeling. 
M.  Mikhalovsky  does  not  deny  that  historic  oonditions  play  the 
greater  part  in  economic  evolution,  bnt  he  does  not  admit  their 
insuperability.  The  individual  is  quite  independent,  and  the 
greater  is  his  intellectuality,  the  more  powerfol  does  he  become 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his  country. 
According  therefore  to  him,  Russia)  which  is  yet  almost  an 
economic  tahtda,  raaa,  can  easily  start  in  any  direction  she  likes. 
Of  the  same  opinion  is  M.  UzhaJiov.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  is  meant  and  what  is  aimed  at  by  these  two  publidsts, 
the  book  of  a  third  writer  ^  may  serve,  who  gave  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  Russian  industry  since  the  time  of  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs.  M.  Danielson  traced  all  the  branches  of 
the  Rnssian  industry  in  their  historical  development,  and,  after 
minutely  analyzing  each  one  of  them,  discovered  that  Rasda  is 
simply  dashing  through  the  whole  line  of  capitalistic  develop- 
ment as  laid  down  by  Karl  Marx,  with  all  ita  disaatroos 
consequences.  The  people  become  more  and  more  enslaved  and 
poor,  the  capitalists  grow  in  power,  the  peasants  are  mined. 
And  M.  Danielson  thinks  that  this  dominance  of  capitalism  in 
Russia  is  not  a  natural  result  of  general  economic  evolution,  but 
has  been  artificially  brought  about  by  the  Qovemment,  which,  in 
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enumcipatiiDg  the  8er&,  has  undone  with  one  hand  what  it  aimed 
to  do  with  the  other.  On  one  side  the  Government  wished  to 
create  &□  immense  population  of  free  and  small  proprietors; 
and  on  the  other,  it  did  not  allot  to  them  sufficient  land,  and 
did  not  afterwards  care  to  uphold  these  small  proprietor.  On 
the  contrary,  it  tamed  at  once  its  whole  attention  towards 
introducing  into  Bossia  capitalistic  industry.by  building  railways, 
by  opening  banks  for  the  large  enterprises,  by  protecting  by 
high  tariffii  national  production,  and  so  on.  Since  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  peasants  the  Qovemment  has  really  done  nothing  to 
support  the  peasantry  in  its  struggles  for  life,  although  it  has 
given  every  assistance  to  large  enterprises,  to  commerce  and 
exchange.  In  this  economic  poliqr  M.  Danielson  sees  an 
absolute  contradiction  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
manifesto  issued  on  the  day  of  Emancipation,  the  Idth  of 
February,  1861.  In  this  manifesto  the  peasantiy  were  called 
on  to  "cultivate  the  land,"  and  God's  blessing  was  invoked  for 
"  the  free  labour,  which  is  the  pledge  of  all  home  happiness." 
But  in  reality  this  free  labour  brought  "  home  happiness  " '  only 
to  the  capitalist.  Every  year,  says  M.  Danielson,  the  range 
of  capitalism  became  larger,  while  the  number  of  employed 
workmen  and  the  means  of  their  subsistence  less.  Production 
by  the  people  gives  way  to  capitalistic  prodnction,  which 
expresses  itself  in  individual  use  of  social  productive  forces. 
Capitalism  knows  no  other  consumption  than  that  which  is  paid 
for;  one  cannot  live  by  one's  own  prodacts.  Therefore  the 
standard  of  life  of  the  growing  millions  of  unemployed  must  fall 
lower.  This  lowering  of  consumption,  in  its  turn,  must  weigh  down 
the  earnings  of  the  employed,  and  diminish  the  home  market. 
Being  among  the  family  of  European  peoples  which  develope 
rapidly  the  productivity  of  labour,  we  can  be  satisfied  neither 
with  the  economic  forms  of  three  or  four  generations  ago,  nor 
with  that  which  replaced  them,  and  which  we  artificially  prc^ 
up  and  protect  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole  population. 
Russian  society  has  to  moke  up  its  mind  npon  a  very  difficult, 
but  not  unsoluble  problem,  and  that  is,  how  to  develope  the 
■  SkeUha,  pp.  343, 344. 
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production  of  the  people  in  snch  a  way  that  it  shall  become 
aToilable,  not  for  an  unimportant  minority,  bat  for  the  whole 
people.  Thirty  years  ia  an  inatant  in  the  life  of  a  people,  but 
during  this  instant  there  has  taken  place,  and  still  continues 
to  do  so,  a  fundaments  change  of  our  industrial  organization, 
which  more  or  less  used  to  satisfy  the  people's  needs,  bnt  which 
now  tends  to  develope  itaelf  into  something  which  does  not, 
and  which  has  brought  the  whole  national  industry  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  to  famine.  Therefore  it  is  laid  upon  us  to  change 
this  state  of  economic  organization  as  soon  as  possible,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Emancipation  of  serfs  was  carried  out 
after  the  Crimean  War. 

"  We  have  an  historic  heritage  io  the  commane,"  continaes  M. 
DanielsoD,  "  whioh,  under  tlie  preBsure  of  capitalism  and  the  accom- 
panying forms  of  prodnotion,  cannot  eeoure  to  its  members  means  of 
existence.  Therefore,  under  existing  circmnstances,  it  is  bonnd  to 
perish.  Bat  the  commnnal  form  of  land-owning  is  a  moBt  important 
basis  on  which  to  build  the  fatnre  social  indnatrj.  So  far  from  it  being 
necessarj  for  ub  to  await  the  ruin  of  the  majority  of  the  peasants  and 
the  introduction  of  a  capitalistic  agricultore  which  could  apply  science 
to  agriculture,  the  ruin  of  the  communes  would  signify  the  eve  of  our 
indnetrial  death.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  graft  on  the  commune 
scientific  agriculture  and  great  industry,  and  to  transform  it  so  that  it 
may  become  a  fit  instrument  for  the  organization  of  large  industry,  and 
for  giving  her,  instead  of  a  capitalistic,  a  social  form.  For  the  organiza- 
tion of  social  industry,  there  is  no  other  way  :  either  development  and 
organization,  or  death.  Thus  we  come  to  the  coucIuBion  that  the 
capitalistic  form  of  production  and  distribution  does  not  correspond  to 
the  economic  needs  of  the  nation.  Capitalism  destroys  patriarchal 
production,  which  was  based  on  production  for  the  use  of  the  producer, 
bnt  in  destroying  it,  it  does  not  make  it  sufficiently  social  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  whole  aociety." 

M.  Vorontzov,  who  has  given  us  several  works  of  first-dass 
importance  concerning  the  Bnasian  commune,  agricultural 
statistics,  and  industrial  development  in  Russia,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  ML  Danielson,  but  by  the  opposite  way. 
M.  Vorontzov  quite  agrees  that  the  economical  policy  of  Russia, 
which  aims  at  developing  a  capitalist  industry,  does  not  suit 
Russian  circumstancea  and  the  character  of  the  Russian  nation ; 
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bat,  unlike  M,  DanielBon,  be  does  not  admit  at  all  that 
capitalism  is  developing  in  Russia.  According  to  bim,  capital- 
ism in  Russia  is  quite  impossible,  and  can  never  be  introduced 
in  sufficient  measure  to  change  the  course  of  Russian  indastrial 
life,  or  of  production  and  distribution.  His  principal  idea 
of  the  evolution  of  Russian  society  as  a  result  of  economic 
forms  may  be  put  this  way:  Whereas  the  leading  part  in 
Western  Europe  belonged  first  to  big  landlordism,  which  gave 
way  to  bourgeoisie,  which  is  likely,  in  its  torn,  to  give  way  to 
factory  workmen,  in  Russia  the  bourgeoisie  is  destined  to  play 
a  rdle  only  of  second  raiik ;  the  factory  hands  have  no  chance 
for  a  con^derable  increase,  and,  therefore,  the  only  posuble 
social  stratom  of  our  future,  as  in  our  past,  will  be  the 
peasantry.  The  Narodniki,  therefore,  recommend  the  foster- 
ing of  cottage  indostry,  communal  agriculture,  and  co-operative 
workshops:  politically  they  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
bureaucracy  and  offidaldom.  Their  belief  in  the  people,  which 
in  their  mouth  means  only  the  peasantry,  in  its  wisdom  and 
honesty,  knows  no  limitation,  and  they  recoomiend  even  the 
educated  classes  to  go  and  learn  wisdom  in  the  Russian  village. 
And  in  this  idolatry  of  the  Russian  village  the  Karodniki 
represent  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  Doctrinaire-Marxians, 
who,  on  the  contrary,  think  the  Russian  village  the  most 
reactionary  force,  whose  sweeping  away  off  the  surface  of  the 
earth  would  prove  of  the  highest  blessing  for  Russian  progresa 
Thus  both  these  schools  of  Collectivists,  the  Marxians  and 
Narodniki,  may  be  stud  to  represent  two  camps,  one  of  which 
makes  villagedom — the  peasantry — the  only  saviour,  economic 
and  social;  and  the  other  thinks  the  factory,  the  town,  the 
thing  which  has  to  come,  which  must  come,  and  which  one 
has  to  strive  for,  if  one  wishes  for  the  coming  of  the  future 
Collectivist  society. 

The  third  school  of  Roaaian  economic  writeis  is  at  best 
represented  by  L.  S.  Slonimsky,  one  of  the  cleverest  Russian 
publicists,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the  leading  Russian  monthly, 
the  Ev/ropeam.  Meaaefnger  (Vestnik  Evropi).  M.  Slonimsky  is 
an  out-and-out  anti-Marxian,  although  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
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that  he  is  a  CoUectivist  to  a  certain  degree.  Generally  speaking, 
there  is  no  Individoalistic  economic  school  in  Russia  at  alL  Not 
one  writer  has  ever  brought  out  something  approaching  the 
"  Manchesterism "  of  the  old  Cobden  days.  The  difference  is 
only  in  the  degree  of  Collectivism  admissible  in  society  and 
concerning  the  economic  polity  which  Russia  shonld  aim  at — 
whether  it  should  be  "great  commerce,"  "great  landlordism," 
small  indoatry,  or  peasantry-proprietorship,  co-operative  or 
commercial  joint-stock  banks,  etc.  In  hie  latest  work  (7%e 
Economic  Teaching  of  Kcvrl  Ma/rx,  1898)  K.  Slonimsky  quotes 
the  Erfurt  programme  of  the  German  Social-democratic  party, 
and  practically  admits  every  point  of  it  as  a  necessary  reform ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  docIareH  that  this  programme  has  veiy 
little  of  the  Marxian  teaching  in  it  M.  Slommsky'a  criticism 
of  Marx  is  very  ptnnted,  and  at  times  most  ingenious.  In  the 
parable  of  the  master  of  the  vineyard,  who  hired  labourers  for 
a  penny  a  day,  he  finds  aU  the  elemente  of  the  latter-day 
developed  capitalism.  The  master  hires  labourers  in  the  market, 
a  few  at  a  time  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing, about  "the  eleventh  hour,"  he  hires  those  who  remained 
unemployed.  Then  he  tells  his  steward  to  pay  to  each  equally ; 
but  the  men  who  had  been  called  to  work  earlier  murmured, 
pcnnting  out  that  they  had  worked  from  the  morning  and  borne 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  whereas  those  who  came  later 
worked  only  one  hour.  The  answer  of  the  master  to  one  of  the 
discontented  labourers  ia  quito  in  the  spirit  of  modem  capitalism : 
"  Didst  thou  not  agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ?  Take  that  thine 
is,  and  go  thy  way.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?"  Here,  says  Slonimsky,  you  have  free  hired 
labour  and  a  capitalist  hirer,  who  owns  the  machinery  and 
means  of  production,  and  a  fairly  large  establishment  with  a 
manager  and  many  workmen;  then  you  have  also  a  market  of 
unemployed  hands,  and  even  the  demand  of  remuneration 
according  to  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  discontent  of  the 
labourers,  and  the  appeal  of  the  master  to  the  right  of  property 
and  of  &oe  contract.  Such  an  establishment,  continues  the 
author,  could  hardly  be  confined  only  to  the  supply  of  wine  for 
Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  2  i 
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the  proprietor's  and  hia  famiiya  own  use.  In  any  case,  they 
might  produce  also  for  sale.  A.  large  commerce  already  existed 
at  that  time.  There  was  already  a  developed  international 
trade,  in  works  of  copper,  cotton,  wool,  and  silk;  in  wine, 
precious  stones,  etc.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Slonimsky,  the 
assertion  of  Uarz,  that  capitalism  h^an  only  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  utterly  wrong,  and  quite  ignores  acme  well-known 
historic  facts. 

The  most  powerFol  criticism  is  directed  by  our  author  against 
the  theoiy  of  surplus  value,  to  which  is  dedicated  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  whole  book.  It  is  chiefly 
based  on  the  fact  that  Marx,  in  speaking  of  labour,  illTtBtrates 
his  theory  ezclusively  by  facte  and  phenomena  taken  only  &om 
factory  work,  and  even  so  only  from  the  cotton-spinning 
indoatiy.  For  a  theory  of  labour  as  a  value-standard .  there 
ought  to  be  first  an  explanation  of  the  way  to  measure  and 
to  define  labour  itself ;  according  to  Slonimsky,  it  is  impossible 
to  translate  art-work  into  the  language  of  simple  work,  because 
you  cannot  mix  quality  witii  quantity.  In  comparing  a  coat 
with  twenty  yards  of  linen,  Marx  simply  takes  two  things  which 
are  incommensurable.  As  a  refutation  of  the  theory  of  Ifarx, 
which  ascribes  the  whole  value  of  the  commodities  to  human 
labour,  Slonimsl^  very  pointedly  brings  out  the  following 
contradiction:  Capital,  says  he,  looks  for  the  surplus- value  of 
labour,  and  at  the  same  time  does  its  best  to  supersede  it  by 
machinery  ;  it  llvee  and  grows  only  by  working  throu^  living 
human  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  tries  to  replace  it  by 
machinery;  it  exploits  the  workera,  yet  can  do  without  any 
exploitation  ;  it  draws  its  net  income  fnnn  the  unpaid  surplus- 
value,  yet  systematically  diminishes  the  number  of  men  with 
surplus-labour  and  surplus-value. 

It  would  be  quite  imposdbte  to  give  here  a  full  exposition 
of  the  many  points  which  H.  Slonimsky  brings  against  Marx's 
theory.  A  translation  of  the  magazine  articles  which  constitute 
a  part  of  M.  Slonimsky's  book  has  appeared  in  Germany  under 
the  title :  "  Karl  Marx's  Natiomd-oe&OTiomische  Irrelehren.  Eine 
Kritische  Studie.    Uebersetst  und  eingeleitet  von  Uax  Schapiro. 
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Berlin.  1898."  But  from  the  preface  to  the  Russian  edition, 
which  is  much  fuller,  it  seems  that  the  tomslator  has  consider- 
ably tampered  with  the  work,  and  in  many  places  changed  the 
meaning  of  the  original  text ;  and  the  title  "  Irrelehren  "  is  not 
correct,  as  Slonimsky  himself  admits  that  the  work  of  Marx 
contains  a  good  deal  of  truth. 

Such  are  the  tendencies  of  Russian  economic  thought  briefly 
described.  To  a  certun  extent  they  are  only  a  reflection  of  the 
national  life  in  Russia;  of  her  political  parties  and  organization, 
as,  in  reality,  economic  science  is  in  every  other  comitry. 

How  far  any  one  of  th^n  reflects  more  faroly  than  the  others 
the  national  life  and  tendencies  in  Russia  is  a  question  which 
I  do  not  presume  to  answer,  the  more  so  as  this  life  does  not 
represent  so  much  a  free  stream  dependent  only  on  the  will  and 
choice  of  the  people,  but  a  distorted  and  forced  current,  of  which 
no  one  can  foretell  either  how  it  will  go  or  where  it  will  atop. 

S.  Rapofobt. 
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riAEE  Royal  Commission  on  the  laqncur  LawB  vas  appointed 
-^  in  April,  1896.  It  was  commismoned  to  inqoire  into  the 
operatirai  and  adminiatration  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of 
intoxicants,  and  to  examine  and  report  npon  the  proposals  that 
might  be  made  for  amending  the  aforeeud  laws  "  in  the  public 
interest,  doe  regard  being  had  to  the  rights  of  individoals." 
The  reaolts  of  its  laboors  are  to  be  found  in  nine  volumes  of 
evidence  from  269  witneaeeB,  the  last  volume  of  which  contains 
the  pricia  of  the  minntes  of  each  evidence,  together  with  reports 
of  commissionB  and  committees  since  1800,  and  of  special  cases 
dealing  with  important  points  of  law.  There  are  two  final 
Reports :  one,  signed  by  the  nuy'ority  of  the  Commissioners, 
seventeen  in  all ;  the  other,  by  the  minority,  nine  in  alL  To 
each  Report  there  are  added  certain  reservations,  by  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals,  on  important  points.  To  the  minority 
Report  is  affixed  an  addendum  by  five  of  the  minority  Com- 
missioners, headed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  a 
memorandum  by  Mr,  WbitaJcer,  referred  to  with  approval  in 
the  aforesaid  addendum,  closes  the  tenth  volume. 

Before  considering  the  matter  of  the  Report,  two  things  should 
be  noticed.  The  first  is  this,  that  the  majority  are  content  to 
embody  their  final  views  in  sixty-five  pages,  addenda  included, 
wtule  the  minority  require  as  many  as  230  pages  to  do  justice 
to  thor  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  reference.  Why  the  m^ority 
say  so  little  will  shortly  appear. 

The  second  noticeable  fact  is  that  the  minority  include  the 
chairman,  Lord  Peel,  and  every  representative  of  temperance 
opinion  extreme  or  moderate,  save  one  who  has  signed  (with 
reservations)  both  Reports,  while  the  mc^ority  include  Uie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  **  trade,"  two  peers  who  are  not  greatly  known  as 
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social  reformers,  one  or  perhaps  two  ex-officials,  fud  at  least  two 
strong  Conservatdyes,  whose  political  preferences  and  interests 
would  scarcely  lead  them  to  any  interference  with  the  "  rights  of 
individuals,"  if  by  Bach  rights  of  individoals  are  meEmt  the 
vested  interests  of  brewers  and  publicans.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  contain  not  one  name  that  would  distantly  occur  to 
social  reformers  as  a  leader  or  a  keen  sympathizer,  save  perhaps 
the  Dean  who  signs  both  Reports ;  beyond  the  trade  representa- 
tives there  is  no  one  who  is  publicly  known  to  have  the  back- 
bone of  a  licensing  reformer,  and  therefore  whose  agreement 
with  the  "  trade  "  can  possibly  have  any  great  effect  upon  the 
public  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minority  are  made  up  of  men  who  know 
their  subject  intimately,  as  Mr.  Whitaker  has  shown  in  his 
remarkable  memorandum,  and  include  so  strong  a  Conservative 
as  Sir  W.  Houldsworth,  whose  reservaticms  are  not  matters  of 
principle,  the  Archbishop  whose  independence  of  judgment  has 
been  of  late  especially  apparent,  and  probably  the  most  impartial 
Speaker  that  has  ever  presided  over  the  House  of  Commons.  If, 
therefore,  a  modem  Dionysus  were  ever  driven  here  in  grim 
earnest  in  our  drunken  England,  as  erst  in  another  Hades  in 
comedy,  to  decide  the  points  at  issue  by  weighing  names,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  verdict  that  would  be  given 
by  the  scales  of  public  opinion. 

And  further,  this,  the  personal  aspect  of  the  diSerencee  in  the 
Keport,  is  immensely  strengthened  by  an  examination  of  the 
text  itself.  It  soon  appears  why  the  report  of  the  majority  is  so 
brief.  The  introduction  is  of  the  shortest  and  feeblest  kind. 
No  selection  of  evidence  whatever  is  made,  to  avoid  "  the  appear- 
ance of  bias."  An  apparently  impartjal  reference  to  a  "  carefully 
compiled  subject  index"  suggests  how  an  inquiring  mind  can 
plunge  fruitfully  into  the  eight  volumes  of  printed  evidence. 
How  likely,  is  it  not,  that  the  ordinary  reader  and  voter  will  do 
anything  of  this  sort !  I  can  well  undeititand  that  the  astute 
"  trade "  representative  on  the  Commission  found  it  more 
"useful"  to  lus  friends  to  help  the  majority  to  present  their 
suggestion  in  "  aa  short  a  form  as  the  complexity  would  permit." 
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If  any  one  will  joat  bay  toL  ix.  only,  indeed  even  if  he  will 
digest  and  ponder  the  very  fair,  moderate,  and  authoritative 
EielectioD  of  evidence  made  by  the  minority,  he  can  only  wonder 
at  the  difficulty  experioiced  by  Mr.  Walker  and  his  friends  in 
making  a  selection  that  should  not  have  the  appearance  of 
"  bias."  If  metropolitan  police  ma^strates,  clerka  to  justices, 
chief  ccoistables,  members  of  non-incriminated  watch  committees, 
atjpendiaiy  magistrates,  to  say  nothing  of  clei^  and  ministers  of 
all  denominations,  are  all  hopelessly  biassed,  or  at  least  so  far 
biassed  as  to  be  unquotable,  then,  indeed,  the  social  outlook  ia 
very  depressing.  Keally,  in  the  face  of  the  facts,  the  omission  of 
the  evidence,  if  not  a  sign  of  simple  intellectual  weakness,  is  little 
short  of  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  trade  representatiTes 
and  their  supporters. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  points  in  which  the  minority  Report 
is  more  outspoken.  The  minority  pass  almost  aa  swiftly  over 
the  nomber  and  effect  of  the  number  of  licensed  houses  aa  over 
the  evidence  as  to  intemperance.  The  tied-honse  system  is 
natnrally  dealt  with  even  more  brieEy.  The  details  of  licensing 
administration  are  slurred  over.  Popular  control  is  barely  dis- 
cussed. "  We  are  not  satisSed,"  is  a  formula  that  seems  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  its  framers.  Compensation  is  assumed  and 
mode  (probably)  perpetual  And  we  lay  down  the  Report  with 
a  feeling  that  a  few  comparatively  simple  changes  in  our  present 
administration  will  meet  a  case  that  has  been  largely  exa^erated ; 
and  that,  if  only  we  had  been  content  to  allow  time  to  work  its 
own  remedy,  this  fuas  need  never  have  been  made. 

In  all  the  essentials,  therefore,  of  a  sufficient  and  statesman- 
like report,  the  Report  of  the  majority  fails.  It  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground ;  what  ground  it  does  cover,  it  does  not  cover 
well  No  one  reading  it  alone  could  learn  to  appreciate  the 
depth  to  which  the  roots  of  the  evil  have  gone  down.  No 
evidence  is  there  to  warn  the  inexperienced  that  the  whole  tale 
is  not  told.  The  rumours  of  conflict  that  reached  the  press  and 
the  public  Irom  time  to  time  are  simply  confirmed  by  the 
suggestivenesa  of  the  contrasts  between  the  two  Reports.  We 
have  to   thank  Lord  Feel's  firmness  that  the  result  of  the 
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Commisaion  has  been  lese  miscbievcms  than  it  must  have  l>eeQ 
had  the  will  of  the  majority  prevuled. 

We  may  speak  of  "  the  will  of  the  majority ; "  but  a  consider- 
ation  of  the  terms  of  the  Report  by  the  experienced  will  pro- 
bably lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
party  movements,  "the  tail  has  wagged  the  dog,"  The  voice  is 
the  voice  of  the  moderate  Jacob ;  the  hand  and  the  postscripts 
belong  to  the  trade  Esau.  The  policy  pursued  is  manifest 
enough ;  perhaps  it  was  not  wholly  indistinct  to  others  besides 
those  directly  interested.  What  has  it  been  ?  Just  this :  leave 
the  evidence  unquoted  for  fear  of  "bias; "  reduce  the  concessions 
to  the  minimum  possible  that  will  secure  a  majority  at  all; 
while  throwing  doubt  on  the  connexion  between  drinking  and 
the  number  of  houses  licensed,  express  full  sympathy  in  the 
abstract  with  efforts  at  social  reform  ;  and  finally  sign  a  protest 
against  just  those  chief  effective  reforms,  that  you  have  previously 
agreed  to  for  the  sake  of  a  majority  Report  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Buxton  that  he,  at  least,  accepts  the  whole  of  the  majority 
Report  without  reservation. 

We  have  not  yet  done,  in  the  light  of  this  policy,  with  the 
first  sizty-flve  pages.  Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  their 
statements.  "  Parts  i,  ii.,  iii,  iv.,  were  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission page  by  page."  Very  good :  it  is  presumed  that  amend- 
ments were  moved,  and  evidently  votes  were  taken,  for,  "on 
some  important  questions  the  Conunissioners  were  equally 
divided,  and  paragraphs  were  carried  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman,"  Well,  why  not  ?  This  is  a  general  experience  of  all 
committees.  A  majority,  after  all,  is  a  majority.  The  minority, 
in  the  Report,  can  take  exi^ption  to  special  pointa  Why  break 
up  a  Commission  and  abjure  a  chairman  upon  such  a  point  ? 
"  This  method  of  procedure  necessitated,  in  our  opinion,  subse- 
quent revision,  but  this  the  chairman  did  not  see  his  way  to 
allow,"  Why  "  subsequent  revision  "  ?  It  is  not  usual  to  revise 
a  Report,  voted  point  by  point,  unless  a  previous  agreement  to 
do  so  has  been  come  to  by  the  committee  that  drafts  it.  The 
chairman,  of  course,  was  perfectly  right.  Why  this  repeated 
and  unusual  attack  on  the  chairman  ?    Is  it  because  the  known 
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impartiality  of  the  cluurman  is  dangerous  to  the  snccoaa  of  the 
majority  Report  ? 

Bat  why  this  desire  to  revise  the  Report  ?  "  We  found,  on 
examinaUtm  of  the  Report,  as  so  amended,  that  there  were 
matters  of  detail,  and  some  of  principle,  from  which  we  dis- 
sented." Yes,  there  is  the  policy,  plwn  enough.  "Second 
thoughts  are  best."  The  legal  gentiemen,  who  know  so  well 
how  to  advise  the  "trade,"  and  who  are  found  regretful  when 
adverse  points  of  law,  well  known  to  them,  are  made  public 
property  (w2e  p.  329)  to  their  disadvantage,  had  no  doubt  had  the 
advantage  of  "  examination  "  as  well.  At  all  costs  the  amended 
Report  must  be  undone ;  no  postscript  would  be  sufficient  to 
wreck  such  concessions  as  are  seen  in  the  minority  Report,  i.-iv. 
Hence,  no  doubt  in  what  Messrs.  Hyalop  and  Walker  (p.  65)  call 
"the  true  spirit  of  compromise,"  the  Commissicm  was  split  in 
two,  and  the  trade  went  off  with  a  sufficient  number  of  lay 
figures  (from  the  social  reformer's  point  of  view)  to  secure  the 
revision  that  was  essential  to  its  life. 

Let  OS,  however,  come  to  the  actual  practical  conclusions. 
What  do  the  majorify  think,  at  the  end  of  their  two  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  witnesses,  and  what  do  they  propose?  They 
think  that  "  actual "  drunkenness  has  materially  diminished  in 
"  all  classes  "  of  society  in  the  last  thirty  years.  They  say  that 
"most  persons  who  have  stadied  the  question"  are  of  this 
opinion.  Of  course  their  expression  "  all  classes  "  is  used  in  a 
vague  and  therefore  most  falhuaous  sense.  Granted  that  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  drink  less  than  their  forefathers,  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  point  of  stress.  It  is  an 
inaccurate  and  misleading  confusion  thus  to  write.  However, 
they  go  on  to  grant  that  "  superfluous  drinking,  falling  short  of 
actual  drunkenness,  has  probably  increased,"  and  that  there  is 
a  **  ^gantic  evil "  to  deal  with.  Further,  they  admit  that  the 
number  of  licenses  is  in  excess  of  the  requirements ;  but  they 
are  not  "satisfied  on  the  evidence  that  there  is  a  necessary 
connexion  between  the  proportion  of  licenses  to  population,  and 
the  amount  of  drunkenness."  In  support  of  this,  they  somewhat 
audaciously  quote  Mr.  Troup's  evidence  from  the  Home  Office, 
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though  every  one,  inclading  Mr.  Tronp,  allowB  tiiat  offencea 
caused  by  druokeiuieBS  cue  not  entered  under  the  head  of 
drunkennesa,  and  hence  the  figures  are  vitiated  for  any  sach 
eondosion  aa  theirs.  They  call  this  "  seeing  "  the  tmtili  of  their 
statement  "  at  a  glance."  A  glance,  indeed  I  Read,  l^  way  of 
contrast,  the  righteous  aarcasm  with  which  the  minority  meet 
their  contention. 

On  the  tied-house  system  they  again  fall  short  of  the  in^ht 
of  the  minority.  This  can  hardly  fail  to  be,  because  the  in^ht 
has  been  withheld.  No  one  with  experience  of  the  system  will 
believe  that  Ur.  Walker  could  not  have  thrown  some  very  e^)ecial 
tight  upon  the  question,  had  he  chosen.  He  has  not  chosen ; 
and  I  think  I  can  guess  why.  He  has  allowed  the  majority  to 
say  that  the  free  hcensee  has  equally  powerful  motives  to  push 
the  trade  with  one  who  is  a  tied  tenant  or  manager.  The 
present  vniter  has  received  the  confidence  of  for  more  than  one 
tied  tenant ;  and  he  unhesitatingly  asserts  that,  if  a  plebiscite 
could  be  taken,  the  vast  majority  of  tied  tenants,  and  all  the 
more  respectable  without  exception,  would  vote  to  be  free 
licensees,  /ree  frmn,  the  hrew&t'a  manager,  if  yon  please,  at  least. 
But  why  ivthe  balanced  argument  turned  in  favour  of  the  tied- 
house  system,  which  it  is  "  impracticable  "  to  abolish  ?  It  is  such 
an  advantage,  "  some  witnesses "  think,  that  a  licensee  should 
have  over  him  a  principal "  who  can  be  made  to  suffer  the  highest 
penalty."  That  is,  of  course,  just  the  difficulty.  What  really 
happens  ?  John  Smith,  a  publican,  is  summoned  for  serving  a 
drunken  man.  The  evidence  is  clear.  The  brewer's  lawyer 
appears.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  surprise  and  regret  of  the 
principal  at  this  failure  of  his  tenant  The  magistrates  are 
assured  that,  if  they  will  not  convict  or  at  least  eiidoTW,  Messrs. 
Hopper  and  Swill  will  at  once  see  that  a  really  suitable  person 
is  put  iiL  Not  an  hour  will  be  lost  How  can  the  magistrates 
refuse  7  Ur.  Hopper  is  the  chairman  of  the  local  Conservative 
Association,  and  they  regularly  hunt  and  shoot  with  Mr.  SwiU. 
So  John  Smith  is  fined  and  ousted,  and  William  Jones  goes  to 
the  house,  and  the  brewer,  the  "good  and  careful  brewer,"  who 
always  makes  the  most  thorough  investigation  into  his  tenant's 
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character,  does  not  suffer  one  whit  of  that  penalty  which  "  some 
witnesses  "  tiiink  so  well  ol 

One  is  not  surprised  that  the  trade  representatives  were 
anxious  to  minimize  the  recent  jndicial  decisions  as  to  the 
absolute  discretion  of  the  magistrates,  both  in  granting  and 
in  renewing  licenses.  Indeed,  their  chief  success  appears  to 
have  been  won  in  persuading  their  supplementary  friends  that 
there  was  even  a  l^al  and  judicial  difference  between  renewal 
and  first  grant.  They  do  not  object,  in  the  "true  spirit  of  com- 
promise," to  deny  a  vested  interest  to  new  grants,  if  only  they 
can  secnre  the  full  and  perpetual  vested  interests  of  past  grants. 
Yet  their  sense  of  the  word  "judicial"  that  has  been  used  in 
reference  to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  is  entirely  con- 
tradicted by  the  judges'  expressions,  as  quoted  in  the  minority 
Report;  and  further  renewal  has  been,  by  judicial  dedsion, 
placed  npon  absolutely  the  same  footing  as  first  grant. 

The  judges  have  decided  that  there  is  in  fact  no  such  thing 
known  to  law  as  renewal  First  grant  ia  a  grant  for  one  year ; 
and  renewal  is  just  again  a  grant  for  another  year.  Even  a 
superficial  study  of  the  legal  quotations  in  the  minority  Keport 
suffices  to  show  how  clever,  yet  how  daring,  have  been  the 
latent  assumptions  of  the  Report  of  the  majority.  There  is,  in 
reference  to  the  justices,  one  suggestion  made  that  the  trade 
at  large  must  really  have  laughed  aloud  at,  when  they  found 
it  to  have  been  adopted.  That  is  that,  in  the  event  of  renewal, 
the  justices  shonld  be  bound  in  law  to  give  reasons  for  their 
refusal  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  authorities,  and  to  make  it  subject  to  legal 
acUon  and  legal  appeal  on  points  given  in  writing.  Thus 
renewal  would  be  put  on  quite  a  different  footing  to  first  grant  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  chance  of  reduction  of 
licenses,  save  by  previous  consent  of  the  brewer,  would  be 
rendered  practically  impossible.  No  justices  would  risk  a  series 
of  appeals  eagerly  supported  by  a  vast  trade  organization.  No 
ordinary  brewer  would  give  a  previous  consent,  if  he  had  not 
had  his  full  pound  of  flesh,  by  way  of  compensation,  cut  with 
his  own  knife  and  weighed  in  his  own  scales. 
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Another  detail  of  proposed  change  in  administration  may  be 
noticed  as  illastrating  the  way  in  which  the  trade  repre- 
Bentatives  mnat  have  led  the  majority  by  the  nose.  It  ia  pro- 
poeed  that,  "  especially  in  the  case  of  new  licenses,  conditions 
imposable  by  the  licensing  anthority  should  be  defined  and 
regulated  by  statute  or  by  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  back  and  side  doors,  mugs,  long  bars,  etc," 
They  think  that  "general  unifonnity  "  is  so  good  a  thing,  that 
it  must  be  preferred  to  absolute  discretion.  One  might  imagine 
that  the  magistral^  of  England  had  never  fallen  short  of  their 
administrative  duty,  and  had  never  created  the  "  Hard "  at 
Fortsmoath ;  that  they  were  rather  overparticnlar  than  not  as 
to  the  building  arrangements  of  the  houses  they  license ;  and 
that  unreasonable  use  had  been  made  of  their  powers.  Of  course, 
the  very  opposite  of  all  this  is  the  truth.  Meanwhile,  our  friends 
of  the  majority,  if  they  secured  this  provimon,  would  make  it 
impossible  to  draw  up,  for  new  cases  at  all  events,  any  effective 
conditions.  If  the  aroused  conscience  of  England  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  compelling  the  Home  Secretary  in  Her  Majesty's 
present  Government  to  "define  and  regulate,"  sufficiently  and 
effectively,  the  trades  deadly  to  life,  what  hope  would  there  be 
of  inducing  him  to  give  his  attention  to  "  back  doors  and  mugs  "  ? 
If  a  coach  and  six  can  be  driven  through  an  Act  of  Farliameat, 
how  easy  to  force  a  few  pots  of  beer  through  back  doors  and 
over  long  bars,  "  defined  and  regulated  "  by  such  acts ! 

After  this,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  that,  though  a  "  limited 
number  "  of  elected  representatives  might  "  fairly  "  be  associated 
with  the  licensing  justices,  yet  no  representative  element  is  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  that  Sunday  closing  and 
any  further  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  closing  on  weekday 
eveniogs  wiU  not  be  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  and  that  to 
forbid  the  serving  of  child  messengers  would  be  "a  serious 
interference  with  parental  discretion,  and  the  convenience  of 
working  men."  One  has  heard  something,  one  fancies,  of  this 
kind  before,  when  the  Factory  Acts  were  being  debated,  and 
even  so  lately  as  the  parliamentary  discussion  of  Mr.  Bobson's 
Half-timers'  Bill. 
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I  titinied,  taoght  by  my  own  experience,  early  in  my  reading 
of  the  Report,  to  the  section  dealing  with  offences  by  license- 
holdera  I  find  it  doly  noted  that  convictions  for  dnmkenneaa 
are  not  often  accompanied  by  convictions  of  license-holdo?  for 
permitting  it  One .  not  nnnatorally  expected  also  to  find  that 
the  justices  were  blamed,  and  that  a  more  antom&tic  endorse- 
ment of  licenses  would  be  proposed.  "Not  at  alL  The  cnre,  it 
woold  seem,  lies  in  the  entire  abolition  of  endorsemrat,  and  the 
bare  registration  of  offences.  "  It  is  advisable,"  t}ie  Report  says, 
"  that  no  mere  change  of  tenancy  should  whitewash  a  house  of 
bad  chancter."  From  this,  one  would  ima^ne  Uiat  endoise- 
ment  can  still  so  do ;  whereas,  of  course,  Hr.  Walker  knows  well 
enough  that  endorsement  is  really  the  only  thing  the  owner  of 
the  tied-hoQse  fears,  because  a  fixed  number  attoihilate  the 
license.  A  mere  registration,  which  did  not  compel  by  some 
limit  the  surrender  of  the  license,  would  leave  the  breweis 
weeping  at  convictions  with  their  tongue  in  their  cheek. 

We  naturally  turn  to  the  question  of  compensation  as  tiiat 
roond  which  the  battie  is  likely  to  rage.  It  is  certain  that  if 
the  question  of  "compensation  can  be  settied,  public  opinion  will 
soon  act  irreaiBtibly  on  the  licenmng  justices.  And  here  it  may 
be  granted  that  eveiytiiing  is  gained  by  the  conduuon  of  the 
majority  that  compensatifm  must  be  paid  by  the  trade.  For  all 
that  Messrs.  Hyslop  and  Walker  may  say  in  their  re8ervati<m, 
the  liquor  interest  will  be  only  too  happy  to  secure  a  compromise 
by  such  means.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  men  who 
believe  compensation  equitable  need  not  be  very  anxious  about 
detaila  If  the  trade  are  to  compensate,  cetdit  quoBstio:  they 
have  already  started  insurance  to  do  so,  Uiough  their  re- 
presentatives, as  in  private  duty  bound,  say  nothing  about  it. 
However,  if  they  prefer  to  pose  as  injured  individuals  who  are 
going  to  be  robbed  by  the  teetotaleis,  let  tiiem  have  their  com- 
pensation in  any  way  they  like.  They  know,  and  we  know, 
that  it  will  make  no  manner  of  difference  to  them.  What  they 
would  like,  of  course,  and  what  they  will  not  get,  for  all  the 
arguments  of  Messrs.  Hyslop  and  Walker,  is  compensation  from 
public  sources.    And  here,  fitst,  is  to  be  noticed  Uiat  tiiey  object 
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to  the  incfnoe  tax  aa  the  basis  of  a  compenaatioB  tax :  "  It 
would  be  mqaisitorial."  Well,  so  is  the  income  tax  itself. 
Further,  Mr.  Walker  must  know  that,  when  a  licensee  appeals 
against  his  assessment,  its  justice  is  decided  by  the  Income  Tax 
Commissioners  in  five  minntes  <m  one  question:  "How  many 
barrels  have  yon  sold  7  "  It  is  as  easy  to  make  the  income  tax  a 
basis  as  any  other.  I  admit  that  it  would  be  nnpleasant  to  have 
it  made  so,  if  some  had  been  paying  less  income  tax  than  they 
ought;  but  that  cannot  be  any  reason  for  such  earnest  re- 
formers as  have  had  a  hand  in  much  of  this  Report.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  they  propose  a  percentage  charge  on  the  value  of  the 
licenses  and  good-wilL  Hotels  are  to  pay  less;  but  Parliament 
should  take  good  care  as  to  the  definition  of  an  hotel.  In  a 
village  I  know  well,  a  transfer  of  a  license  that  did  not  pay  has 
been  made  to  a  new  house  that  does  pay :  the  new  house  is  in 
effect  nothing  bnt  a  public-house,  but  it  ia  dubbed  an  hotel 
Verbu/m  aa^nenti. 

But  the  crucial  objectitm  to  the  majority's  scheme  of  com- 
pensation  is  this,  that  it  contemplates  the  possible  perpetuity 
of  the  principle.  It  is  to  operate  during  the  next  seven  years ; 
and,  after  that,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  all  those 
pleas  of  disappointed  expectancy  that  play  so  lai^e  a  part  in  the 
present  argoment  for  compensation.  The  liquor  trade  knows 
perfectly  well  that,  if  they  could  oarty  their  compensation 
scheme  without  a  time-limit  to  further  claims,  they  would  be 
practically  "safe."  The  old  man  of  the  sea  would  be  on  our 
bocks  for  ever.  And  what  would  be  the  practical  application 
of  their  scheme  1  Well,  in  London  we  should  lose  three  hundred 
"  least  valuable  "  beer-houses,  with  the  certainty  that  we  were 
slowly  enhancing  the  valae  of  the  most  attractive  and  dangerous. 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  word  against  local  prohibition 
and  munidpat  management.  As  regards  the  latter,  they  fear 
the  temptations  that  such  large  profits  may  put  in  the  way  of 
public  authorities ;  and,  funnily  enough,  they  orge  that  temper- 
ance advocates  are,  many  of  them,  strongly  opposed  to  tiie 
experiment.  Even  as  a/a  eofpervm&ai,  therefore  (they  are  so 
careful  of  any  possible  mistake),  they  cannot  recommend  it 
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From  this  Report,  Messra.  Hyslop  and  Walker,  who  may  be 
fairly  conaidered  the  Bpecial  representatives  of  the  trade,  make 
certain  reservatioca.  The  greatest  care,  they  think,  must  be 
exercised  "  not  to  irretrievably  dislocate  the  trade's  financial 
machinery."  It  ia  evident  that  the  brewing  interest  may  easily 
and  speedily  be  landed  at  the  wtn-khouse  door.  They  "  cannot 
be  insensible  "  to  the  exertions  made  "  for  Uie  moral  and  sodal 
advancement  of  the  people."  The  sentiment  is  suggestive  of  a 
strange  aloofness  on  the  part  of  the  benefactors  of  our  social 
life.  All  they  desire  is  to  retain  their  "legitimate  worldly 
poeseasions."  The  word  "  legitimate  "  is  not  defined  further,  and 
obviously  admits  of  argument.  They  confidently  aim,  however, 
at  excluding  temperance  advocates  from  the  licensing  authority, 
which  certunly  looks  a  Uttle  like  inseneibility  to  "greats  honest, 
and  untiring  exertions."  They  audaciously  claim  a  parliamentary 
title  for  transfers,  by  suggesting  that  the  justices  should  have 
no  power  beyond  inquiring  into  character.  They  wish  to  ex- 
clude all  licensing  justices  from  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
would  thus  be  entirely  without  local  advica  They  denounce 
Sunday  closing  in  Wales,  and  its  proposed  extension  to  Mon- 
moutJishire.  They  are  opposed  to  any  change  iu  Sunday  hours 
in  England,  or  any  curtailment  of  weekday  hours.  They  still 
wish  to  sell  beer  to  other  peoples'  children,  for  tiiey  would  not, 
we  presume,  send  their  own  to  a  public-house.  They  object  to 
convictions  for  selling  to  drunkards.  They  object  to  raising  a 
compensation  fund  from  the  trade  itself.  It  might  seem  strange 
to  the  uninitiated  that,  under  these  circumstances,  they  ever 
signed  the  Report  at  all.  The  probability  is  that  in  these  con- 
tentions they  are  only  bluffing;  and  the  reason  why  they 
preferred,  in  the  name  of  the  trade,  the  Report  we  have  been 
dissecting  will  be  found  in  a  perusal  of  the  proposals  of  the 
minOTity  Report. 

This  article  has  already  run  as  far  as  it  ought.  Hence  it  is 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Peel's  Report  But  if  any  one, 
experienced  in  the  ways  of  the  trade,  will  compare  the  two 
Reports,  he  will  find  that  where  they  agree,  the  value  of  the 
Report  of  the  majturity  is  almost  always  either  lessened  by  some 
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lack  of  importaQt  detail,  or  affected  by  an  indecisive  balance 
between  contradictory  principles.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  mistake  that 
tbe  daily  journals  at  first  made,  when  tbey  compared  the  two 
in  sacb  fashion  as  to  imply  that  in  essential  points  they  were  at 
<Hie.  They  ore,  in  fact,  not  at  one ;  and  their  differences  amply 
warrant  the  action  taken  by  Lord  Peel  The  majority  Report 
ie  not  a  compromise,  except  in  name ;  and  cannot  form  a  basis 
for  legislation  satisfactory  to  social  reformers.  The  trade  (aa 
may  be  seen  from  Messrs.  Hyslop  and  Walker's  reeervations) 
will  fight  as  hard  agunst  tiie  better  points  of  the  one  Report  as 
against  all  that  is  good  in  Lord  Peel's.  They  remain  still,  as 
they  have  been  all  along,  "  a  political  and  social  menace."  In  the 
Report  they  conceal  their  daws ;  they  show  them  afresh  in  the 
reservatitms.  The  compromise,  if  compromise  there  is  to  be, 
mast  be,  not  between  the  trade  and  public  intereet,  but  between 
temperance  reformers  themselves.  For  that.  Lord  Peel's  Report 
supplies  a  satisfactory  basis.  Good  citizens  who  resolve  that 
individnal  wealth  that  battens  on  the  demoralization  of  the 
people  shall  no  longer  have  its  present  opportunities,  must 
decide  how  far  they  can  and  ought  to  go  together.  In  my 
opinion  they  must  make  Lord  Peel's  Report  their  ultimatum; 
with  this  they  must  press  unitedly  forward,  altogether  disre- 
garding the  insidiouB  surrender  of  vital  points  suggested,  partly 
in  ignorance,  partly  out  of  knowledge,  in  the  Report  of  Uie 
majority. 

In  conclusion  I  will  briefly  specify  the  chief  proposals  in  the 
minority  Report  that  might,  in  my  opinion,  form  a  basis  of  union 
between  all  temperance  reformers.  I  have  italicized  the  crucial 
points. 

1.  That  tied-houae  a^^reements  should  always  be  submitted 
to  the  licensing  authority,  all  clauses  unapproved  by  them  to 
be  vpsofofAo  void. 

2.  That  all  breaches  of  law  should  be  registered,  and  that 
licensing  authorities  should  sfiU  haiot  the  power  of  euppreawng 
on^  record. 

3.  Thxa  ante  1869  beer-houses  should  be  subjected  to  the 
licensing  authority's  fail  discretion. 
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4l  That  temporary  tiansfets  should  be  abolished,  and  blank 
applioatuma  akovid  be  vmd. 

5.  That  the  licenBing  aathority'a  control  of  construction  and 
alteration  of  construction  and  special  conditions  ot  hotel  licenses 
should  be  greatly  strengthened. 

6.  That  the  licen&ing  authority  should  include  elected  mambers 
to  the  extent  of  half  its  members. 

7.  That  the  m^niminn  Sunday  hours  should  he  one  hour  a.m. 
and  two  hours  p.nL,  the  licensing  auikority  having  power  to 
reduce  or  dose  entwd^. 

8.  That  the  licMisiiig  authority  should  be  able  to  dose  two 
hmvra  earlier  on  vfeekdaya. 

9.  That  sale,  on  or  off,  to  children  under  sixteen  should  be 
forbidden. 

10.  That  no  music  or  dancing  licenses  should  be  allowed  to 
public-honses. 

11.  That  no  one  interested  in  the  trade,  either  pecuniarily,  or 
as  solicitor,  or  valuer,  be  on  a  wstch-oonmiittee  or  on  a  Ucensiiig 
authority. 

12.  That  chief  constables  be  only  rmiovdble  by  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

13.  That  dabs,  where  intoxicaQts  are  sold,  be  registered,  and 
adopt  certain  conditions  given  in  the  Keport  (all  excellent). 

14.  That  all  compensation  be  paid  by  the  b»de ;  that  eeoen 
years  be  adored  as  a  time-bams,  during  which  (with  compensa- 
tion) the  nnmher  of  on-Ucenses  be  reduced  to  the  statutory 
maximum.  That  after  tiie  seven  years  ^fi.ve  for  Scotland)  the 
licenses  may  be  reduced  by  the  licensing  authorities  below  the 
mftximum  idtlumt  eompettsation. 

15.  That  at  the  end  of  seven  years  a  wide  measure  of  popular 
control  be  given  to  at  least  Scotland  and  Wales. 

T.  C.  Fet. 
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SOCIALISM  IN  WEST  HAM. 

TN  the  month  of  November,  1898,  an  event  took  place,  ouiqae 
-^  in  the  history  of  F.ng]iR>i  Local  Qovemment,  in  the  great  and 
growing  borough  of  West  Ham.  That  section  of  tiie  West  Ham 
ratepaying  public  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  status  quo  is  each 
that  it  never  runs  the  risk  of  disturbing  it  by  going  to  the  polls, 
woke  up  one  fine  morning  to  find  itself  in  the  dread  grip  of 
militant  Socialism.  The  electors  of  the  boroogh  had  sent  back 
to  the  Council  chamber  a  "  Labour  group  "  majority,  consisting 
of  seventeen  Socialists  and  eleven  advanced  Badicols,  to  manage 
their  aflairs  for  the  ensuing  year — the  aSairs  of  a  borough  with 
a  rapidly  growing  population  of  some  quarter  of  a  million  and  a 
rateable  value  approaching  £1,000,000.  It  will  be  by  no  means 
uninBtmctive  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  led  to  this  state  of 
affairs,  the  actual  work  done  by  this  Council,  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  it  has  hod  to  contend,  and  its  hopes  and  prospects 
for  the  future. 

For  some  years  the  Socialists  have  been  steadily  g^ning  ground 
in  West  Horn.  In  1891  Mr.  WUl  Thome  was  elected— the  first 
liabour  representative  on  the  CoondL  In  1892  Mr.  Percy  Alden 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  in  1893  Mr.  Saunders  Jacobs,  who 
was  then  reckoned  as  an  advanced  Badical,  but  has,  for  some  time 
now,  been  idenidfled  with  the  Sodaliats.  In  1895  another  seat 
was  won ;  in  1896  two  (one  sncceasful  candidate  being  Mr.  A. 
Hayday,  the  only  Socialist  alderman),  in  1897  three,  and  after 
Uiat  the  deluge,  for  in  1898  no  less  than  eight  more  Socialists  won 
seats  on  the  borough  governing  body.  It  may  be  here  noted  that 
the  Canning  Town  ward  sends  eight  Socialists  out  of  ten  repre< 
sentatives,  and  Flaistow  five ;  so  the  chief  strength  of  the  Socialists 
lies  in  South-West  Ham,  and  all  the  more  credit  to  the  quartet 
which  has  fought  its  way  to  the  front  in  the  north  of  the  borough. 
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These,  then,  and  their  advanced  Radical  brebhren  fonn  the 
"  liftbour  group."  Each  member  of  the  group  agrees  to  abide  by 
the  decisions  of  a  majority  of  the  group,  unless  exemption  has 
been  claimed  and  given — as  it  haa  been,  for  instance,  on  a 
religions  qaestion.  No  member  can  put  any  motion  on  the 
agenda  paper  of  the  Council  without  the  consent  of  the  group ; 
nor,  without  such  consent,  can  any  member  engage  in  a  pablic 
correspondence  so  as  in  any  way  to  pledge  tlie  Labour  Party. 
The  members  agree  on  their  joint  course  of  acticm  before  the 
Council  meetings. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  Socialists  are 
the  predominant  partners  in  the  Labour  group,  and  therefore  in 
the  Conucil.  Such  being  the  state  of  affairs,  ib  may  be  asked. 
How  did  it  come  about  ?  The  average  Moderate  will,  of  course, 
say  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  the  apathy  of  their  opponents 
that  the  Socialists  won  the  day,  that  West  Ham  has  not  in  the 
least  "plumped  for  Socialism,"  and  that  terrible  things  (for 
the  Socialists)  will  happen  next  November.  Now,  certainly  tiie 
apathy  of  others  helped  the  more  vigorous  party — as  it  always 
did  and  always  will, — and,  assaming  that  the  average  elector 
does  not  vote  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  great  principle, 
ib  is  safe  enough  to  say  that  West  Ham  has  not  "  plumped  for 
Socialism,"  while  no  one  would  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  anti- 
Socialist  parties  can  make  a  much  better  fight  of  it  if  they  like, 
and  may  recapture  some  of  the  lost  seats.  But  apathy  of  oppo* 
nents,  and  clever  electioneering  resulting  in  the  winning  of  a 
number  of  votes  by  means  of  tempting  allurements,  will  not 
alone  account  for  eveiything  or  nearly  everything.  The  oi^;ani- 
zation  of  the  Socialists  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Terrett 
(councillor)  and  Mr.  J.  Wood  (not  on  the  Council)  was  excellent 
and  ably  worked.  But  there  fire  many  other  things  to  be 
considered.  In  .  North>West  Ham  a  consolidation  of  the 
Socialist  forces — the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party,  and  the  Christian  Socialists  of  Forest 
Gate  (now  disbanded) — has  taken  place ;  while  in  South-West 
Ham  the  various  bodies  have  a  working  arrangement  for 
election  purposes.    There  has  also  been  a  junction  of  the  Socialist 
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and  trade  uzdon  forces,  especially  those  of  the  new  unionism 
whose  chief  exponents  are  the  gas  workers.  These  were  united 
for  the  guardians'  elections  in  1897,  and  in  1898  they  adopted  a 
common  policy  and  shared  expenses. 

In  the  borough  there  has  of  late  arisen  a  certain  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  conditions.  For  infitance,  the 
rise  of  rents  has  been  very  oppressive,  and  for  numbers  of  folk 
the  prospect  of  decent  homes  at  a  reasonable  rent  is  not  at  all 
a  pleasant  one.  The  constantly  recurring  water  famines,  too, 
have  long  passed  the  stage  of  patient  toleration. 

Moreover  the  "  idea "  of  Socialism  is  not  one  utterly  foreign 
to  a  borough  which  has  been  in  part  represented  in  Parliament 
by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie.  Isolated  members  of  the  Council  have  been 
active  in  the  past,  and  people  have  been  taught  to  associate  the 
"  idea  "  with  local  government  The  engineers,  of  whom  there 
are  a  large  number  in  West  Ham — more  especially  those  in  the 
southern  division — ^have  felt  the  bitterness  of  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  great  capitalist  combination  which  won  the  recent 
industrial  battle,  and  now  support  one  of  the  Socialist  members  of 
the  Council  The  opponents  of  the  Socialists  have,  as  in  most 
municipeklities,  been  lacking  in  a  really  progressive  policy :  high 
rates,  caused  by  a  combination  of  a  high  school-board  rate  with 
the  boroQgh  rate,  made  them  chary  of  increasing  the  ratepayer's 
burden  by  improving  his  surroundings. 

And  besides  all  these  things  there  was  the  Socialist  propaganda, 
carried  on  by  the  Socialist  Council  in  the  north,  the  West  Ham 
Herald,  the  South-Weat  Ham  Worker,  and  tlie  usual  open-air 
campaign  for  the  making  of  converts. 

The  programme  by  which  the  Labour  Party  stood  was  that 
which,  speaking  generally,  has  become  characteristic  of  pn^res- 
sive  parties  of  sodalistic  tendencies  throughout  the  country.  It 
will  be  well  to  consider  the  School  Board  and  Guardians'  election 
campaigns  as  well  as  that  for  the  municipal  Council  in  ascertain- 
ing the  character  of  West  Ham  Socialism. 

First,  as  regards  the  School  Board,  the  programme  contains 
the  following  provisions : — Education :  Measnres  for  the  general 
raising  of  the  standard ;  and  the  extension  of  opportunities  for 
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edacaiiOD  bey<md  the  elementary  stages  by  the  estabhshment  of 
upper  grade  or  higher  standard  schoola  A  point  is  made  of  the 
necessity  for  more  extended  physical  coltore  for  boys  and  girls, 
with  teaching  on  subjects  of  health  and  sanitation,  and  an  exten* 
sion  of  iT)iinn«.1  instruction  for  boys  and  of  domestic  training  for 
girls.  Classes  to  be  limited  to  a  maximnm  of  forty  per  teacher, 
and  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  recreation  of  children  in  the 
evening.  Labov/r :  "  The  Board  to  do  its  own  work  where 
possible."  Trade  union  rates  of  wages  to  be  the  minimum,  with 
an  ideal  minimnm  of  thirty  shillings  per  week ;  an  eight-hours 
day  or  forty-eight  hours  per  week  the  maximum.  Contractors 
to  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions,  and  no  eub-contracUng 
permitted.  Teachers  to  be  pud  at  their  union  rate.  Iiegida- 
tive :  Free  maintenance  for  school  children.  Country  schools  for 
weaklings.  Nationalization  of  the  school-board  rate.  National 
colleges  for  training  teachers.  To  quote  an  address  to  the 
electors: — 

"  We  come  before  you  aa  SociRllst  and  trade  unioDist  candidates,  and 
aa  citizens  who  wish  to  see,  and  intend  to  carry  out,  the  beet  edacation 
possible,  under  the  existing  limitations  of  the  Education  Acts.  We 
will  also  do  our  utmost  to  increase  those  educational  advantages  which 
will  enable  the  children  to  become  enlightened,  self-respectii^,  and 
good-living  citisens."  , 

Next,  at  the  Guardians'  election,  the  following  ptoposals  were 
made  i — Complete  separation  of  infirmary  and  workhouse,  and  a 
suffident  staff  of  skilled  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  former. 
Cottage  homes  for  aged  married  couples,  and  for  the  children 
ehai^eable  to  the  community,  who  shall  be  educated  at  the 
Board  School  and  wear  ordinary  clothes.  Out-relief  for  widows 
wiUi  familiea  who  apply  fen:  help,  to  an  amount  sufficient  for 
them  to  keep  their  children  in  comfort  Labour :  The  guardians 
to  help  in  providing  useful  work  for  the  unemployed  in  times 
of  depression.  Useful  work  to  be  substituted  for  stone-breaking 
and  the  like.  The  guardians  nob  to  sapply  men  to  fill  vacancies 
which  have  been  caused  by  a  strike  or  lock-out  Conditions  of 
work  (wages  and  hoars,  etc.)  the  same  as  demanded  by  tiie 
School  Board.    An  adequate  scheme  of  old-age  pensions.    (This 
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last  seems  a  lather  large  order,  but  it  ia  interesting  aa  showing 
a  belief  that  the  (dd-age  pension  question  may  b«  largely  dealt 
with  by  the  guardians — a  belief  prevalent  in  many  other 
qnarters  just  now.) 

The  above  are  of  somewhat  academic  interest  aa  compared 
with  the  designs  of  the  Council,  since  the  Socialists  on  the  School 
Board  and  Board  of  Quardians  do  not  hold  that  predominant 
position  which  they  have  won  on  the  Conncil  But  they  are 
interesting  as  showing  the  iinee  upon  which  the  Socialists  will 
work  so  far  as  they  have  the  opportunity.  I  use  the  term 
"  Socialist "  to  include  all  who  support  the  movement  under 
notice,  as  it  is  obvious  that,  however  people  may  prefer  to  name 
themselves,  their  aims  and  objects  are  all  in  the  direction  of  a 
gradual  extension  of  collective  control  and  ownership. 

We  DOW  come  to  the  Socialist  programme  for  the  municipal 
elections  of  November,  1898,  which  resulted  in  such  an  alteration 
of  the  existing  state  of  a&irs.  The  question  of  the  housing  of 
the  working  classes  seems  to  have  naturally  taken  a  foremost 
placa  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that,  according 
to  the  medical  officer's  report,  one  of  the  bad  parts  of  Canning 
Town  showed  a  death-rate  of  twenty-nine  per  thousand,  while 
in  one  of  the  well-to-do  districts  in  Forest  Qate  it  was  only  five 
per  thousand.  Houses  are  in  very  great  demand,  and  rents  are 
going  up ;  and  everybody  knows  what  landlc»^  are  like,  so  far 
as  sanitary  reform  is  concerned,  when  they  live  on  the  rents  of 
bad  house  property.  A  vigoroos  application  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act,  1890,  was  therefore 
promised,  with  provision  by  the  Coundl  of  workmen's  dwellings 
at  rents  to  cover  cost  of  construction  and  muntenance ;  also  the 
erection  of  municipal  lodging-houses  and  municipal  houses  for 
widows  and  widowers,  and  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
laws  together  with  more  house-to-house  inspection.  The  public 
ownership  of  monopolies  was  strongly  advocated.  So  far  aa  this 
concerns  the  tramways,  the  demand  was  locally  emphasized  by 
the  recent  occurrence  of  a  tram  strike ;  and  those  who  have 
experienced  the  anxiety  of  living  under  the  rule  of  that  expen- 
sive Inxory  the  E^t  London  Water  Company,  can,  at  any  rate. 
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(mderstaiid  some  people  wishing  to  h&ve  the  water  supply  nnder 
their  own  control,  as  well  as  the  gas  and  the  markets. 

Passing  by  minor  soggostions,  such  as  the  opening  of  the  public 
reading-rooms  on  Sunday,  we  come  to  Labour  matters.  Here 
the  establishment  of  a  works  department  was  promised,  so  that 
the  Council  might  employ  labour  direct  wherever  p(»sible.  The 
following  proposals  were  also  advocated:  an  eight-hours  day; 
trade  union  rates  of  wages,  with  an  ideal  minimum  of  thirty 
shillings  per  week ;  liberty  to  comlnne ;  one  day's  rest  in  seven, 
and  a  fortnight's  annual  holiday ;  no  avoidable  overtime ;  and, 
where  work  is  put  out,  that  it  should  only  be  given  to  firms 
which  observe  the  standard  regulations  for  each  trad& 

We  may  now  consider  what  has  been  accomplished.  Rve 
hundred  workmen's  dwellings  are  in  hand,  subject  to  the  cousent 
(^  tiie  Local  Qovemment  Board,  and  are  to  be  built  on  open  land. 
More  sanitary  inspectors  have  been  appointed.  A  house-to-house 
visitation  is  in  progress  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the  state  of 
a&irs.  Two  baths  are  being  boilt.  The  reading-room  and 
reference  library  are  now  open  on  Sundays.  (An  offer  to  organize 
and  supervise  distributive  libraries  to  the  schools  fell  through, 
as  the  Board  could  not  see  their  way  to  accept  it).  Music  in 
the  parks  has  become  more  frequent.  The  position  of  the 
Council's  employees  has  been  improved  by  an  eight-hours  day, 
and  a  minimiim  wage  of  26s.,  to  be  gradually  brought  up  to  30a. 
May  Day  is  recognized  in  the  borough  as  an  annual  holiday  for 
borough  servants,  their  wives  and  children.  An  unemployed 
labour  register  has  been  opened,  and,  as  a  temporary  measure, 
work  was  supplied  at  tree  planting  in  a  number  of  streets. 

The  works  department  has  been  started,  mid  is  concentrating 
its  energies  upon  a  £98,000  job  for  the  enlaigement  of  the  fever 
hospital.  But,  as  a  similar  department  some  years  ago  failed 
in  the  hands  of  the  predecessors  of  the  Labour  Party,  the 
oppoaition  indulge  freely  in  gloomy  forebodings  concerning  this 
new  experiment.  They  are,  of  course,  fighting  for  the  middle- 
man, many  of  them  belonging  to  that  daas  themselves.  They 
will  make  no  allowance  for  mistakes  likely  to  be  mcule  in 
gaining  experience,  and  any  success  ibej  may  achieve  in  their 
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unworthy  efforts  will  be  used  to  discredit  the  Sodaliats.  A  man 
of  some  position  actnally  told  me  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  minority  to  try  and  cause  a  fiulore  in  this  scheme  I 
It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  the  people  of  West  Qem  will  not  be  galled 
into  the  belief  that  they  can  never  leant  how  to  do  their  own 
work  for  themselves.  The  Tramways  Committee  is  preparing  a 
report  on  the  relations  of  the  boroagh  to  neighbouring  aathoritiea 
in  connection  with  the  working  of  the  trama,  which  the  Coundl 
wishes  the  borough  to  have  entirely  in  its  own  hands. 

Such  a  record  of  promises  fulfilled  in  a  few  months,  or  in 
course  of  fulfilment,  is  not  at  all  a  bad  one ;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  creditable  when  we  consider  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  Labour  Party  has  had  to  contend.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
attitude  which  opponents  of  Socialism  habitually  take  up  towards 
Socialists.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  will  treat  one  another  like 
human  beings  (except,  perhaps,  at  election  times),  and  sometimes 
even  like  gentlemen.  But  the  attitude  of  anti-SocialiBte  towards 
Socialists  is  almost  indescribable.  The  Socialists  are  regarded 
as  idle  ^tators  who  prefer  to  live  on  the  earnings  of  other  men 
rather  than  to  work  for  themselves;  or  as  jobbers  who  enter 
local  politics  for  the  sake  of  the  commissions  they  may  receive 
from  contractors  (a  thing  that  nobody  but  a  Socialist  ever 
does  I)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  direct  employment  of  labour 
is  one  of  their  first  requirements.  Any  work  they  do  (such  aa 
on  deputations)  at  the  ratepayer's  expense  is  supposed  to  be  just 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  for  the  sake  of  being  kept  at  the 
public  charge  for  a  certain  time.  Moreover,  if  a  Sodalist  ever 
di^laya  any  signs  of  human  weakness,  the  moral  is  at  once 
pointed — "  Look  what  Socialism  means ! "  And  worse  terms  of 
abuse  are  not  wanting ;  they  ore  charged  with  being  advocates 
of  free  love,  wholesale  robbery,  anarchy,  atheism,  or  any  other 
anti-aodal  heresy. 

Now,  when  the  average  Englishman  is  regarded  in  this  sort 
of  &8hion,  it  is  apt  to  get  on  his  nerves ;  his  natural  combative- 
nesB  is  roused,  and,  not  being  always  the  most  gentle  creature 
in  the  world,  he  says  and  doea  things  very  difierent  from  what 
he  would  say  and  do  onder  other  circamstances.    The  Socialists 
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on  the  West  Ham  Town  CoqqciI  have  had  their  meaaure  of  tfaU 
kind  of  treatment.  I  know  very  few  of  them  persooaUy,  bat  I 
can  Tonch  for  the  way  in  which  I  have  heard  some  of  their 
opponents  speak  of  them ;  and  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  compared  with  them,  a  council  composed  of  IHberias. 
Nero,  Pontius  Pilate,  Ctesar  Borgia,  the  present  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  a  few  others  of  that  sort,  would  be  regarded  by 
many  people  in  West  Ham  as  a  body  of  enlightened  philan- 
thropista  Is  it  sarprising,  then,  that  there  is  sometimes  a  little 
wild  talk,  and  an  impression  that  their  opponents  are  trying  to 
"get  at"  them?  Here  is  a  little  passage  from  a  press  inter- 
view with  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Labour  men,  which 
took  place  under  the  former  rSgvms, 

"  How  is  a  Iiabaar  representatire  reoelTed  npon  the  Council  ?  " 

"  They  treat  you  like  dirt  anleas  yon  are  inclined  to  be  submissiTe." 

"  Which  yon  are  not  ?  " 

"  Juat  BO." 

So  two  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Socialists  in  West  Ham  are 
the  habitual  attitude  of  their  opponents,  and  their  own  attitude 
in  return.  These  ocoaaionally  lead  to  scenes  in  the  Council 
chamber,  over  which  the  London  press  makes  meiry.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  excuse  some  of  the  labour  men  for  what  they  at  times 
say  tmd  do,  but  I  say  that  they  do  have,  and  have  had,  much 
provocation ;  and,  after  all,  the  West  Ham  Town  Council  is  not 
the  only  local  body  which  £uls  to  conduct  its  meetings  with  the 
decorum  of  the  House  of  Lords ! 

There  is  also  the  usual  difficulty  of  the  rates;  and,  until 
taxation  of  land  values  becomes  practicable,  any  community 
which  wishes  to  improve  its  position  will  be  similarly  handi- 
capped. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rise  of  rates  will  hasten  the 
day  of  this  reform.  Rents  have  been,  and  are  being  raised ;  and 
the  landlords  say  this  is  caused  by  the  rise  in  rates  (which  they 
anticipate),  and  expect  their  tenants  to  lay  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  SociaIist&  This,  of  course,  only  means  that,  when 
the  Town  Council  does  its  duty  as  regards  the  sanitation  of  the 
borough,  the  tenants  will  have  to  pay  for  the  improvements  for 
which  the  landlords  are  legally  responsible. 
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Anotiier  trouble  is  that  Weet  Ham  is  not  a  self-contained 
borough.  There  is  more  than  one  gas  company,  and  the  prin- 
cipal one  has  the  larger  nomber  of  its  customers  outside  the 
borough. 

"The  Council  is  most  serionel;  handicapped  in  acqairiog  the  gas 
and  vater  monopolieB  which  cater  for  the  boroagb,  as  three  companies 
supply  gas,  and  the  time  baa  gone  b;  wben  tbe  West  Ham  gas  oom- 
pan;— which  woe  originally  established  in  the  borough,  and  was  a 
purely  local  concern— could  be  acquired)  as  outside  local  authorities 
are  now  supplied  by  tbe  compauy,  representing  interests  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  are  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  those  of  the  borough."  * 

As  regards  markets,  the  situation  is  peculiar.  The  owner  of 
Spitalfields  Market  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  any  market  in  Stratford  without  his  consent,  and  though 
leave  has  been  granted  to  tbe  Qreat  Eastern  Railway  to  set  up 
a  large  market,  the  West  Ham  Council  cannot  buy  &om  the 
nulway  company.  But  the  London  County  Council  has  drafted 
a  bill  to  enable  it  to  take  over  Spitalfields  Market,  and  this  may 
help  matters.  The  water  policy  of  the  Council  is  not  yet  settled. 
West  Ham  and  the  other  Essex  local  authoritdes  are  not  yet  in 
agreement,  and  the  London  County  Council  will  not  accept  Weet 
Ham's  terms  as  the  price  of  tbe  borough's  support  for  their 
water  bills.  The  difBcull^  of  ^e  tramways  lies  principally  in 
the  queeti(m  of  arrangement  with  neighbouring  authorities  who 
are  supplied  by  the  existing  system.  Thus  the  state  of  affiurs 
as  r^narda  gas,  markets,  water,  and  trams  makes  these  monopolies 
the  harder  to  acquire  and  work. 

The  question  of  the  acquisition  of  land  for  building  purposes 
is  that,  while  the  Town  Council  wants  land,  the  landlords  will 
continue  to  demand  preposterous  prices  so  long  as  the  present 
theory  about  property  in  land  is  maintained.  Therefore,  a  pro- 
posal has  been  made  to  consult  with  other  local  authorities  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes  Act.    And  the  general  rise  in  the  price  of  labour 

'  Financial B^Mi^  on  the  Qttatim^tfuAmalgamationo/tlie  Count]/ Borough 
(if  WtU  Ham  with  the  Counts  <if  London,  18M,  p.  1% 
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and  materialB  in  the  bnilding  trade  makes  it  more  imperative 
than  ever  that  local  aathoritiea  ahall  be  able  to  acquire  land  at 
a  reofionable  price. 

Besidefl  the  above  standing  difficaltieB,  there  has  been  some 
firictioD  with  the  Privy  Council  over  the  diviaion  of  the  boroogh 
into  twelve  wards ;  and  there  have  been  two  tronblesome  inci- 
dents, one  of  which  caused  disturbance  out  of  all  proportion  to 
its  real  importance.  The  other  was  an  incident  which  raised 
the  old  question  of  union  and  ncoi-tuiion  labour.  On  a  certain 
Town  Council  job,  some  of  the  men  employed  ware  society  men, 
and  some  were  not  In  the  course  of  his  work  as  a  trade  union 
official.  Councillor  Thome  went  to  these  workmen  and  asked  to  see 
their  tickets.  What  exactly  happened  is  not  qnite  clear,  except 
that  the  society  men  stopped  work ;  but  in  the  end  the  Council 
dismissed  the  non-society  men,  and  ao  settled  the  question.  This 
led  to  considerable  discussion,  and  the  non-society  men  were 
championed  by  a  member  of  the  Labour  group.  A  good  deal  of 
foolish  per8<mal  abase  has  been  bandied  about,  and  the  member 
in  question  (a  Radical)  has  left  the  party.  Now,  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  Council  has  not  decided  on  the  principle  of 
unionists  v.  non-unionists  by  its  action  in  this  case.  It  acted 
from  motives  of  expediency,  and  did  as  many  ordinary  employers 
would  have  done ;  for,  if  it  had  supported  the  non-society  men, 
there  would  have  been  a  general  strike  in  the  borongh,  at  any  rate 
80  far  as  the  Council's  work  is  concerned.  Councillor  Thome  was 
acting  as  a  trade  union  official,  and  (however  ill-advised  he  may 
have  been  to  act  aa  he  did,  considering  his  position  as  a  coun- 
cillor) his  action  should  not  be  understood  as  committing  the 
Council  to  the  principle  of  boycotting  non-union  labour.  But, 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  action  of  the  Council  is  open  to 
criticism.  One  may  well  ask,  What  is  a  Socialist  Council  doing 
with  non-union  labour  ?  Still,  when  such  men  have  been  actually 
engaged,  they  surely  ought  to  be  given  compensation  when  snm- 
marily  dismissed  &om  motives  of  expediency.  It  may  be  quite 
true  that  many  ordinary  employers  would  have  thus  dismissed 
them  without  compensation,  but  a  Socialist  Council  is  not  an 
ordinary  employer.    The  cause  of  Socialism  cumot  gain  in  the 
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long  run  by  Babstitatiiig  ootmsela  of  erpediencj  for  those  of 
principle. 

The  first  distorbance,  which  wasted  the  time  of  the  borough 
for  aeveral  weeks,  arose  over  a  paper  called  the  Freethinker. 
Thia  paper  had  been  admitted  to  the  public  library  before  the 
Labour  Party  gained  a  majority  on  the  Council,  and  had 
remained  behind  a  screen,  unread  and  mmoticed,  till  by  chance 
it  strayed  forth  to  one  of  the  open  tables.  The  result  wae  a 
letter  to  the  press,  followed  by  an  amazing  oatboret  of  public 
excitement,  which  it  is  difficult  to  ascribe  entirely  to  enthusiasm 
for  religion.  On  the  one  hand,  the  circulation  of  the  Freethinker 
was  greaUy  increased  for  the  moment,  and  the  Secularists  began 
another  open'Ur  campaign  in  Stratford  Qrove.  On  the  other 
hand,  meetings  were  held  in  every  direction,  clamouring  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  Freethinker,  and  threatening  the  "godless" 
Council  on  account  of  the  presence  of  such  an  objectionable 
paper  in  the  library,  tar  which  their  predecessors  were  respon- 
sible. Finally,  after  hearing  many  deputations  and  much  acri- 
monious discussion,  the  Council  decided  to  relegate  the  paper 
to  its  former  position  of  quiet  neglect  behind  the  screen. 

We  may  now  Iniefiy  consider  the  hopes  and  prospects  of 
Socialism  in  West  Ham  for  the  future.  The  Ecdlowing  schemes 
have  already  been  proposed :  Scholarships  in  connection  with 
the  Technical  Institute,  and  branch  libraries  and  reading-rooms ; 
municipal  lanndries  and  a  public  dispensary;  public  concerts, 
and  a  children's  holiday  on  May  Day  as  at  Glasgow ;  municipal 
insurance,  and  the  gradual  development  of  municipal  trading; 
and  more  municipal  dwellings. 

At  the  next  election,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  a  severe  contest. 
The  distribution  of  fbrces  may  be  roughly  estimated  as  follows. 
In  the  north  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  in  the  majority, 
but  the  electorate  has  been  more  or  less  converted  to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  large  functions  of  an  active  municipality.  The 
Socialists  are  most  numerous  in  the  south,  and  probably  form 
the  best  m^fanized  body  in  the  borough.  It  is  in  their  favour 
that  they  possess  a  definite  ideal,  and  are  firmly  convinced  that 
it  can  be  gradually  realized.    And,  in  so  far  as  they  are  inspired 
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by  moral  motives  and  a  practical  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  they  can  exert  a  wider  inflnence  than  is  measored  by 
their  mere  nomerical  strength.  But,  on  the  other  side,  the  amy 
of  vested  interests,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  is  very  formidable, 
aod  will  oae  every  means  at  hand  to  win  back  its  old  authority 
on  the  Council 

In  conclusion,  one  or  two  general  matters  may  be  mentioned. 
In  their  fight  with  private  monopoly,  it  is  a  question  whether 
the  Socialists  in  West  Ham  fully  appredate  the  necessity  of 
dealing  sternly  with  the  liquor  traffic  It  is  not  enough  to 
r^ard  tbdr  proposed  reforms  as  leading  towards  temperance. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  reform  at 
the  present  day  is  the  power  behind  this  trade,  as  organized 
for  political  purposes.  With  this  power,  which  can  practically 
control  the  constitntion  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  is  over- 
whelming in  a  great  number  of  localities,  Socialism  has  gob 
to  grapple  to  the  death.  It  may  be  granted  that  universal 
teetotalism  is  not  the  sure  and  sole  remedy  that  some  consider 
it  to  be ;  for  under  present  arrangements  it  would  mean,  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  pressure  of  competition,  a  lowering  of  wages 
and  raising  of  rents,  and  a  general  depression  of  the  standard  of 
living.  Moreover,  the  social  reformer  should  beware  of  allowing 
the  teetotal  argument  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  by  which  men 
may  escape  all  other  social  responsibilities.  But  the  appalling 
evils  resulting  &om  the  present  state  of  the  drink  traffic  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  therefore  this  most  urgent  problem  should  be 
in  the  very  fore&ont  of  the  Socialistic  propaganda. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Socialists  and  Badicals 
("  Libwals  who  are  in  earnest,"  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone)  work 
together  as  time  goes  on.  Their  opponents,  no  doubt,  would 
greatly  rejoice  to  see  the  alliance  broken;  but  so  far  there  has 
only  been  «me  defection  from  the  local  party,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  upon  a  question  of  expediency,  and  the  seceding 
member  bad  a  strong  case.  The  wise  policy  of  Socialists  is  so 
obviously  to  direct  their  eneigies  towards  the  leavening  of  local 
authorities  that  it  will  be  an  impressive  fact  if  it  is  shown  that 
they  con  work  together  with  Radicals  in  all  such  matters.    In 
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imperial  afiairs  it  is  quite  different  Indeed,  from  the  Socialist 
point  of  view,  one  might  ohnost  say  that  more  has  been  gained 
from  the  Conservatives  in  the  way  of  prc^ressive  legislation  than 
from  the  Liberats.  And,  after  all,  why  should  the  Radical 
capitalist  be  any  better  than  his  Tory  brother  ? 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  Socialists  in  West  Ham  towards 
Christianity  and  the  Chorch  much  might  be  said.  It  is  utterly 
false  to  stigmatize  the  Labour  Party  as  anti-raligioos.  Some  of 
them  are  men  of  strong  and  definite  religious  principles,  and,  as  a 
body,  tiiey  are  no  more  anti-religious  than  the  Conservatives  or 
Liberals.  On  the  oUter  hand,  the  attitude  towards  Socialism 
adopted  by  people  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chriatifms 
has  been  not  a  little  provoking,  and  the  gospd  that  is  preached 
in  the  churches  is  largely  a  gospel  of  "  peace  at  any  price  "  {for 
is  it  not  a  Christian's  duty  to  be  contented  with  other  people's 
evil  plight  t).  However,  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the 
better  of  late  yeats ;  and  quite  a  number  (^  church  goers  are 
b^^inning  to  believe  that  Qod,  and  not  the  devil,  created  the 
world  and  all  that  is  therein.  But  the  change  must  go  much 
further  before  the  multitudes  leom  that  the  gospel  message  is 
for  them  here  and  now,  and  come  back  to  hear  it  in  the  churches 
to  which  they  are  still  bound  by  many  old  associations.  I  have 
looked  through  a  considerable  number  of  election  papers,  and 
can  find  very  little  sign  of  hostility  to  religion.  In  one  School 
Board  election  leaflet  I  find  the  following  : — 

"  Do  not  consign  the  educatioaal  c&re  of  your  tittle  ones,  either  to 
bigoted  aecte,  or  to  reactionary  obatrnctives.  The  first  will  sow  the 
seeds  of  religious  hatred  and  snperetition,  and  the  second  will  repress 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  starve  education,  bj  overcrowding, 
nnderstaffing,  and  badly  equipping  jour  schools."  And,  again  :  "  No 
ednoation  of  a  theological  or  dogmatic  character  to  be  given  in  the 
Board  Schools.    Moral  lessons  and  ethical  training  to  be  snbstitated." 

Now,  we  may  deplore  snch  hostility  to  religious  education,  and 
pity  the  frame  of  mind  which  contemplates  the  possibility  of  any 
permanent  etiiical  training  apart  from  definite  religious  teaching ; 
but  such  sentiments  are  not  confined  to  men  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Socialists.    And,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
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aurprised  that  the  goepel  of  faith  without  works  has  caused  a 
reaction  in'  which  many  earnest  men  preach  the  gospel  of  works 
without  &ith ;  or  to  wonder  that  many  ardent  sodal  reformers 
are  made  to  stumble  when  church  folk  r^ard  the  Board  Schools 
as  they  often  do,  and  when  some  of  the  worst  slum  property  in 
this  district  is  owned  by  a  Nonconformist  lay  preacher  and  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England.' 

According  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  every  man  ia  bound  to 
perform  his  duty  towards  God  and  his  duty  towards  his  neigh- 
boar  ;  he  should  love  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his  heart,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself — that  is,  his  whole  duty  lies  in  the 
practical  realization  in  daily  life  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  And  when  we  see  a  great  movement 
which  derives  its  true  strength  from  faith  in  the  second  of  these 
two  great  doctrines,  is  it  not  a  matter  for  heartfelt  thankfulness 
to  Him  trom  Whom  all  good  counsels  and  all  just  works  do 
proceed? 

HUQH  Leooe. 

'  The  former  of  these  propertiM  hu  been  sold  IaUI;  by  ite  owner.  Thii  sale 
coincided  ramarkAbl;  with  an  uticle  in  the  West  Ham  Herald  from  the  pen  of  a 

iaj  churchmftn  dnwing  attention  to  the  circunutuicee. 
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THE    NEW    LIVERPOOL  BYE-LAWS 
REGULATING   STREET  TRADING. 

The  Gbnbbal  Law. 
TT  is  impossible  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  new  Liverpool 
-'-     bye-laws  affecting  jovenile  street  trading  without  in  the 
first  instance  discnssing  the  general  law  of  England  to  which 
the7  form  a  supplement. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  law  affecting  all 
perstms,  whether  yoong  or  old,  who  trade  in  the  street  There 
is,  indeed,  little  to  say. 

No  person,  whether  selling  or  otherwise  employed,  may  cause 
a  nuisance  or  obstruction.  Many  articles,  such  as  tea,  tobacco, 
alcoholic  liquor,  plate,  etc.,  may  not  be  sold  without  a  license; 
and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  pedling  and  hawking  without 
a  license  is  forbidden.  A  pedlar  is  a  man  who  goes  on  foot 
Arom  house  to  house  selling  small  wares  or  practising  his  craft 
He  requires  a  certificate  onder  the  Pedlars  Act,  and  most  be 
seventeen  years  old  before  he  can  get  it  A  hawker  is  a  man 
who  carries  on  the  same  sort  of  business  with  the  assistance  of 
a  horae  or  donkey  and  generally  a  cart  He  needs  a  license, 
which  costs  £2.  It  seems  that  a  person  standing  in  the  street 
to  sell  does  not  come  within  the  Pedlars  Act  and  no  license  is 
needed  by  any  one  who  confines  hia  trade  to  vegetables,  fish, 
fruit,  victuals,  or  cooL  Any  person  who  begs  in  the  street  is  a 
rogue  and  vagabond. 

Turning  now  to  the  laws  which  affect  children,  the  case  is 
widely  different  They  are  all  of  recent  origin,  frequently 
amended,  and,  though  simple  in  their  effect,  extremely  compli- 
cated in  their  form.  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  arrange 
them  in  an  intelligible  shape,  under  three  heads :   L  School 
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attendance ;  II.  The  employment  of  children ;  and  IIL  Neglected 
and  destitute  children. 

L  Law  AFFEcnHQ  Attendance  at  School. 

The  following  will  be  the  law  after  Jannaiy  1,  1900.  At 
present  the  minimum  age  for  exemption  ia  not  twelve,  bat 
eleven.  The  law  applies  to  all  children  who  live  within  two 
miles  of  a  public  elementary  school  who  are  not  prevented,  by 
sickness  or  some  other  reasonable  cause,  from  attending  school, 
and  who  are  not  being  properly  educated  at  home  or  in  some 
other  way.    S3, 34.  Vict.,  e.  76,  a.  7^  &  39.^0  Vict.,  e.  79,  s.  11. 

1,  All  ohildren  between  five  and  twolve  muit  attend  leliool  fnll- 


Provided  that — 

(a)  A  ehild  of  eleven  may  be  employed  half-time  in  a  work- 
shop or  fiutory  under  the  Factory  Acts,  oonditiomdly 
apon  a  rigid  half-time  attendanoe  at  Mhool  up  to  the  age 
of  at  least  thirteen. 

(b)  In  agrionltoral  parishes  the  school  bye-laws  may  permit 
a  child  of  eleven  who  has  reached  a  ipeoified  standard  to 
be  employed  in  agrioultore,  conditionally  upon  mufciny 
SAG  attendances  per  annum  up  to  the  age  of  at  least 
thirteen. 

The  statute  S9,  40  Viet.,  c.  79,  tt.  5,  //  ^  12  fixes  the  age 
at  ten,  and  not  twelve,  bat  twelye  is  in  fact  the  age,  for  the 
following  reason  :  Under  the  same  sections  of  the  Act  a  child 
must  attend  Bohoot  up  to  fourteen,  unteas  exonerated  bj  the 
sohool  b7»-laws,  or  unless  employed  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
or  unless  he  or  she  has  a  certificate  of  proficiency  or  of  attend- 
ance. This  certificate  does  not  release  a  child  from  his  duty 
under  the  school  bye-laws,  and  the  school  bye-laws  may  not 
exonerate  children  under  twelve  from  attendance.  56,57  Vict., 
c.  51,  t.  1,  ^  62,  68  Vict.,  c.  18. 

Ehplotmemt  nvDSB  THB  Factoby  Acts. 

By  order  of  the  Home  Secretary  dated  August  8,  1893, 
a  factory  child  of  thirteen  becomes  exempt  from  school  on 
passing  Standard  V.,  or  on  having  made  250  attendances  per 
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annDm  for  five  years,  otherwise  the  child  attends  aohool  to 
foarteen. 

No  child  under  eleven  may  be  employed  in  a  factory  or 
workshop.     54,  55  Vict.,  c.  75,  1. 11. 

A  register  must  be  kept  of  alt  children  (t.e.  persons  under 
fourteen)  employed  in  a  factory  or  workehop,  41,  4S  Viet., 
c.  16,  I.  77  ;  58,  59  Vicl.,  c.  S7,  s.  15.  Children  may  be  so 
employed  only  for  half-time — 41, 42  Vict.,  c.  16,  ts.  IS,  14, 16  ; 
46,  47  VUt.,  c.  53,  g.  14  ;  58,  59  Vicl.,  e.  37,  i.  e8,~e.ad  may 
not  be  employed  unless  they  bring  certificates  of  attending 
school  half-time.    41,  42  VicL,  c.  18,  i$.  23  to  26. 

These  provisions  are  enforced  by  the  factory  inspectors — 
S9,  40  Vict,,  c.  79,  t.  7 — by  means  of  money  penalties  on  the 
employers  and  parents.    41,  42  Vict.,  c.  19,  «.  SS,  84. 

EHFLOmZITF   IN   AqBICULTDBE. 

This  is  newly  enacted  by  62,  83  Vict,,  e.  18,  and  only 
comes  into  force  on  January  1, 1900.  Under  89, 40  Viet.,  c.  79, 
I.  9  (3'),  the  school  authority  may,  by  notice,  grant  exemption 
for  six  weeks  to  children  over  eight  in  agricultural  districts, 
for  the  purposes  of  husbandry. 

2.  All  ohildien  between  tvelre  and  fourteen  moit  (unleM  em- 
ployed in  &ctoTies  or  agrioaltnre  u  above  explained)  attend 
■chool  AiU  time,  nnlesa — 

(s)  Hade  exempt  by  the  bye-lavi  of  the  local  tehool  lathority. 
ThiB  applies  to  children  who  have  passed  a  certain 
standard,  and  to  some  other  cases  noted  below. 
or  (b)  Certified  as  having  reached  Standard  IV.  or  m  having 
made  200  attendancM  per  ananm,  in  not  more  than  two 
uhoola,  during  any  five  years.    This  generally  applies  to 
children  over  thirteen. 
Provided  that  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  who  have  made 
800  attendances  per  annum,  in  not  more  than  two  sohooli 
for  any  five  years,  are  entitled  to  partial  exemption. 

This  is  enacted  by  39,  40  Vict,,  c.  79,  $.  5,  ^  62,  68  Vict., 
e.  18.  A  short  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  exemption  may 
be  added. 

(a)  EzsupnoN  by  trb  Looai,  School  Adthoritt. 
The  local  authority  under  the  Education  Acts — that  is  to 
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say,  the  School  Board,  or  the  School  Attondance  Committee 
as  the  case  may  be — are  obliged  to  make  bye-laws  requiring 
the  attendance  at  sohool  of  children  of  snch  an  age  (not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  thirteen  years)  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  bye-lawa.  33,  34  Vict,  c.  75,  ».  74  ;  ^  39,  40  Viet.,  c.  79, 
».  21 ;  If  43,  44  Viet.  e.  23,  t.  2. 

The  bye-laws  are  generally  made  to  conform  with  the 
Education  Department  model,  and  require  attendance  from 
five  to  thirteen,  except  (1)  where  the  oliild  is  over  twelve 
and  has  reached  a  certain  standard — in  Liverpool,  Standard 
VII.,— 5fl,  57  VieL,  e.  SI,  t.  1,^  02,  63  Vict.,  e.  13,— or 
{2)  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  in  Liverpool,  where  half- 
time  exemption  is  granted  sometimes  to  children  who  are 
beneficially  and  necessarily  employed. 

(b)  Childbsn  cebtified  as  Pkoficiekt  OB  Begulib. 

These  certificates  do  not  exonerate  a  child  from  liabihty 
under  the  school  bye-laws,  and  therefore  rarely,  if  ever, 
operate  in  the  case  of  children  nnder  thirteen. 

Attenduue  u  enfbreed  as  fbUowa : — 

1.  A  parent  whou  child  does  not  attend  as  required  may  be  fined 

by  the  magistrates  under  the  bye-laws  above  referred  to. 

The  PENALTY  is  one  "  not  exceeding  five  shilliagB  includ- 
ing costs  "—33,  34  Viet.,  c.  75,  *  74 ;  and  36,  37  Viet., 
e.  Se,  It,  23,  24,  which  also  provides  that  the  parent 

or  employer  of  the  child  may  be  compelled  to  produce  the  child 

nnder  penalty  of  twenty  shillings. 

Also  a  parent  neglecting  to  provide  instraction  for  a  child 
under  fourteen  who  is  not  exempt,  may  be  oi-dered 

loDduca  by  the  magistrates  to  send  the  child  to  school,  and 
if  the  order  is  not  complied  with  the  parent  may 

be  fined  five  shillings.    39. 40  Fict,  c  79.  e.  11  (1). 

2.  Hie  child,  if  it  plays  tmant  or  keeps  bad  oompaoy,  may, 

after  warning  to  the  parent,  be  ordered  by  the 
tcnduKs     ma^trate  to  attend  school,  and  if  it  does  not 

do  so,  it  nay  be  sent  to  an  iadutiial  schoid,  or  day 
indnstrial  Mihool.    39, 40  VicL,  c  79.  &  11  (2). 
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n.  Law  affsctinq  the  Ehplosvsnt  of  Childben. 

1.  NO  CHILI)  may  be  employod  u  u  to  inteifere  with  his  legal 

attendance  at  uhool. 

PENALTY  on  the  employer  not  exceeding  forty  ahilliage. 
39,  40  Vict.,  c.  79,  tt.  5,6  ^9. 

2.  NO  CHZLB  UHBER  ELEVEN  may  be  employed— 

(a)  la  a  workahop  or  betory. 

PENALTY  on  the  employer  not  exceeding  £1  to  £5,  accord- 
ing to  circnmBtances.  41,  42  VicU,  e.  16,  <(.  83,  84,  Sf  S4,  55 
Vict.,  c.  75,  ».  11. 

(b)  In  selling,  singing,  or  perfiDnning  in  any  street  or  public 
place  whatsoever,  except  in  the  case  of  occasional  charity 
sales,  and  except  in  the  case  of  children  over  seven 
specially  licensed  to  play  in  places  licensed  for  public 
entertainment. 

PENALTY  on  the  person,  having  the  custody  of  the  child, 
who  permits  such  employment,  or  on  any  person  who  procures 
it,  not  exceeding  £25,  or  three  months'  hard  labour.  57,  58 
Vict.,  c.  41,  s.  2. 

(c)  la  beg^fing,  or  any  occupEition  which  is  forbidden  to 
older  children. 

PENALTY  aa  above. 

3.  NO  CHILD  UNSEB  70UHIBEN  NOB  OIBL  UNSEE  SIX- 

TEEN may  be  employed — 

(a)  In  b^ging,  even  though  it  is  done  onder  colour  of  sell- 
ing or  performing. 

PENALTY  as  above,  and  the  child,  unless  a  girl  over  four- 
teen, may  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school.    29,  SO  Vict.,  c.  118, 

M.14. 

(b)  In  selling,  aingiiq;,  or  performing  between  9  pjn.  and  6  a.m. 
in  any  street  or  public  place,  except  places  licensed  for 
public  entertainment. 

PENALTY  as  above,  under  57,  58  Vict.,  c.  41,  *.  2. 
The  hours  9  p.m.  and  6  a.in.  may  be  altered  either  way 
by  town  or  district  councils. 
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(c)  In  any  public  exhibition  whioh  is  dan^wons  to  life  or  limb. 
PENALTY  on  employer  and  on  p&rent,  or  persou  having 
custody  of  the  child,  not  exceeding  £10,  together  with  compen- 
Bfttion  in  case  of  accident — 42,  43  VicL,  c.  34,  i.  ^;— and  the 
cuBtody  of  the  child  until  sixteen  may  be  transferred  to  some 
suitable  person.     57,  58  Vict.,  c.  41,  s.  6, 

4.  NO  CHILD  UVDES  SIXTEEN  may  be— 

(a)  Trained  aa  an  aorobat,  nor  for  007  dangerous  perform - 
ance,  except  by  his  or  her  parents  or  goardians,  or  under 
a  ma^fcrate'a  license. 

PENALTY  as  above,  under  57,  58  VicL,  c  41,  s.  S. 

(b)  Apprentieed  to  a  ohimney  nreeper.    S,  4-  Vi<^,  c  85,  a.  3. 

IIL  Law  affectino  Neolected  and  Destitute  Childben. 

1.  A  PARENT  OB  OTHER  PERSON  OVER  SIXTEEN  YEARS 
OLD,  WHO  HAS  THE  CHAEQE  OB  CUSTODY  OP  A  CHILD 
UNDEK  SIXTEEN,  mnit  not  neglect,  expose,  or  illtreat  the 
ohild  in  a  manner  likely  to  oanse  it  nnneceasary  Buffeting, 
or  injury  to  health  of  body  or  mind. 

PENALTY  on  conviction  on  indictment  not  exceeding  £100, 
or  two  years'  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  lalraur  ;  on 
summary  conviction,  £25  or  three  months — 57,  58  Vict.,  e.  41, 
1. 1 ; — if  the  person  accused  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and  is  the 
parent,  or  living  with  the  parent  of  the  child,  he  or  she  may  be 
sent  for  twelve  months  to  an  inebriates'  retreat — m.  II.  The 
custody  and  guardianship  of  the  child  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen 
may,  in  any  of  such  cases,  be  transferred  to  some  suitable  person, 
and  the  parent  may  be  made  liable  np  to  £1  a  week  for  its 
maintenance — as.  6  Sf  7,  

5.  A  CHUD  under  fourteen  may  be  sent  to  an  Ind1utm!^*^ 

■ohool — 
(a)  If  finind  b^ging,  whether  under  colour  of  sale  (»:  not. 
(&)  If  fbiutd  wandering  withont  home,  or  guardianship,  or 
means  of  subsistence. 

(c)  If  found  destitute  and  an  orphan,  or  with  a  surviving 

parent  in  gaol 
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(d)  If  foond  freqaentiagr  tiie  oompany  of  reputed  thierei. 

(e)  If  his  or  her  parent  or  goardion  complains  that  he  or 

she  is  oat  of  oontroL 

(f)  If  in  a  workhouM  school,  and  the  Poor  Law  Onardiona 

complain  that  he  or  she  is  refractory,  or  the  child  of 
a  parent  convicted  of  crime,  or  that  it  is  otho^riae 
desirable. 
(^)  If  found  h&bitaally  wandering,  or  not  nnder  proper 
control,  or  in  the  company  tS  rognei,  ragabondi,  diaorderly 
penoni,  or  reputed  criminals,  and  being  ordered  to  attend 
school  fails  to  do  so.  39,  40  Vv^.,  e.  79,  bs.  11  (S)  <fe  IS. 

In  any  of  these  oases  the  child  may  be  sent  b^  the  msgUtrate 
to  ftn  indnstnal  school  until  it  is  sixteen,  and  the  parents  may 
have  to  pay  five  shilliDgs  a  iveek  for  ttB  maintenance  there. 
29,  80  VieL,  c.  118,  »s.  14,  18, 17  ^  39.  Or,  instead  of  sending 
it  to  an  industrial  school,  the  magistrates  may,  in  any  case 
except  (jr),  merely  transfer  the  custody  of  the  child  to  some 
relation  or  charitable  person  who  is  willing  to  take  it.  $7,  $8 
VicL,  c.  41, 1,  9. 

3.  CEDDNAL  CEILDBEH. 

A  child  tinder  leren  cannot  be  convicted  of  felony.  A  child 
over  seven  who  with  ^Ity  knowledge  couimita  a  crime, 
is  amenable  to  the  ordinary  criminal  law ;  he,  however, 
shares  with  others  the  benefit  of  the  First  OSenders  Act, 
1887,  and  is  also  subject  to  the  following  special  provisions. 

A  child  under  twelve,  (a)  if  cha^^ed  with  orime,  may  generally 
be  ordered  to  an  industrial  school  until  sixteen  {S9,  SO 
Vid.,  c.  118,  8.  IB),  or  transferred  to  the  custody  of  some 
proper  person  {57,  58  Vict.,  c.  U,  8.  9) ;  (b)  if  twice  ooE- 
vioted  of  crime,  may  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school  for 
three  to  five  years.    56,  57  Vid,.,  c.  ^8,  s.  1. 

A  child  over  twelve  and  under  nzteen,  if  convicted  of  orime, 
may  be  sent  to  a  reformatoTy  school  for  from  three  to 
five  years.    66,  57  Vict.,  c.  48,  a.  1. 
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The  law  thus  detailed  may  be  stmmiarized  as  follows  :— 

L  All  ohildren  nitder  aleroi  miut  go  to  school ;  they  may  not 
be  employed  in  streets  or  public  placee  (except  when 
performing  by  special  license),  nor  in  workshops  nor 
factories.  This  limits  their  ordioary  power  of  making 
money  to  employment  out  of  school  hours,  either  at  home 
or  in  odd  jobs  as  errand  boys,  etc. 

8.  On  attaining  eleven  yean  the  child,  though  still  liable  to 
attend  school,  may  either  be  employed  half-time  in  a 
factory  or  workshop,  or  to  some  extent  in  agriculture,  or 
he  may  be  employed  out  of  school  hours  (a)  at  home,  or 
(6)  in  odd  jobs,  or  (c)  in  selling,  singing,  or  performing  in 
the  streets  or  public  places  in  the  day  between  the  hours 
of  €  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  or  such  other  time  as  is  fixed  by 
the  local  authority,  or  {d)  in  public  performances  at 
theatres,  eta,  by  special  license. 

3.  On  attfuning  fourteen  (and  as  often  as  not  before  that  age) 
a  child  becomes  exempt  ham  school,  but  a  child  who  has 
been  committed  to  an  industrial  school  may  be  detained 
there  till  sixteen. 
On  beooming  exempt  from  tohool  attendance,  a  child  may, 
generally  speaking,  be  employed  in  ajiy  lawful  occupation, 
except  that  a  girl  under  sixteen  and  a  boy  under  fourteen 
may  not  ordinarily  be  employed  in  selling,  singing,  or 
perlormmg  in  streets  or  public  places  at  night  between 
9  p.m.  and  6  a.m. 

The  Litebpool  Bte>la,ws. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  convenient  to  pause  aad  consider 
the  position  of  that  class  of  children  towards  whom  the  new 
Liverpool  regulations  are  directed. 

There  exists  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  State  a  number 
of  individuals  to  whom  the  rights  of  a  citizen  are  unattractive 
and  his  duties  intolerable ;  they  have  no  stake  or  interest  ia  the 
great  partnership  which  ia  called  "  society."    A  lai^  proportion 
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of  these  individaala  are  degraded  by  city  life.  Without  property 
and  without  settled  trade  or  occupation,  they  frequently  become 
indolent  and  infamooB,  and  include  in  their  ranka  the  habitual 
criminal  dasB.  Living  from  hand  to  month,  the  first  um  of 
such  people  in  respect  of  their  children  is  to  make  them,  at  an 
early  age,  a  source  of  revenue,  or  at  least  self-supporting ;  and, 
indeed,  the  children  of  such  parents  are  often  shrewd  and  ready 
enoogh  to  use  their  wits  for  their  own  ireedton  and  enjt^ment. 
Many  children  are  also  driven  by  extreme  poverty  into  the 
same  position. 

The  idea  of  a  laboriously  acquired  craft — the  idea  even  of 
regular  labour — is  out  of  the  question,  and  street  selling,  shoe- 
blacking,  public  performing,  and  begging,  are  the  occupations 
which  suggest  themselves.  Begging  is  unlawful,  ahoebtacking 
is  limited  and  already  organized,  public  performing  is  a  rattier 
special  business,  and  street  selling  is  thus  the  safest  and  gene- 
rally the  most  lucrative  occupation  available.  Street  seUing  is 
at  all  times  a  demoraliang,  hazardous  occnpatdon,  in  which 
shillings  aie  made  on  some  occasions  more  easily  than  pence 
on  others,  but  tJiere  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  benefited  by 
regulation. 

The  general  law  dealing  with  the  subject  has  already  been 
discussed ;  it  merely  prohibits  children  under  eleven  from 
tradirtg  at  all,  school  children  from  trading  during  school  hours, 
and  boys  imder  fourteen  and  ^rls  onder  sixteen  from  trading  at 
night,  and  forlnds  beg^ng  under  colour  of  sole.  It  has  for  some 
years  been  felt  that  the  matter  is  one  which  should  be  further 
controlled  and  directed  by  the  local  authorities. 

In  1892  a  Burgh  Police  Act  was  passed  applying  only  to 
Scotland,  though  not  to  Edinburgh,  Qlasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
nor  Qreenock.  It  provided  that  children  under  twelve  should 
not  sell  in  the  streets  without  a  magistrate's  license. 

Since  1892  the  whole  matter  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Manchester  authorities,  but  nothing  definite  has  beeo 
done ;  there  appears  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  School  Board  or  the  City  Council  should  adopt 
responsibility  in  the  matter. 
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In  1896  the  Qlasgow  corporation  promoted  a  bill  empowering 
magistrates  to  license  boys  between  deven  and  fotuteeo,  and 
girls  between  eleven  and  sixteen,  to  sell  in  the  streets,  and 
imposing  a  penalty  on  children  of  the  specified  ages  selling 
without  sach  a  license.    Bnt  the  bill  did  not  become  law. 

Since  1895  the  whole  question  has  been  investigated  by  the 
Liverpool  City  Council,  and  in  1S98  a  Liverpool  Corporation 
Act  came  into  force. 

Under  section  31  of  that  Act  the  city  council  was  empowered 
to  make  certain  regulations,  and  on  April  6, 1899,  r^olations 
were  accordingly  made  which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
Jane  following.  These  regolations,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Act,  provide  briefly  as  follows : — 

1.  No  boy  under  fourteen  nor  girl  onder  sixteen  may  trade  in 

the  streets  without  a  license.  PENALTY :  The  person 
who  has  custody  of  the  child  may  be  fined  twenty  shillings, 
and  the  child  may  either  be  summoned  or  immediately 
arrested  and  taken  to  a  "  place  of  safety^ "  (that  is  to  say, 
a  certified  shelter-home  or  (he  workhouse).  The  magis- 
trates may  thereupon  make  an  order,  either  (a)  transferring 
the  custody  of  the  child  until  sixteen  to  a  proper  person, 
or  (&)  sending  the  child,  if  nnder  fonrteeu,  to  an  industrial 
school 

2.  Licenses  are  granted  to  children  over  eleven  intending  to 

trade  in  the  streets  and  fit  to  do  so,  provided  that  the 
consent  of  thur  parents  or  guardians  (if  respectable)  has 
been  obtained. 

3.  The  license  is  accompanied  by  a  numbered  leather  belt, 

which  the  child  must  wear  when  trading.  If  the  child  is 
exempt  from  school  attendance  the  belt  has  a  brass  clasp; 
if  not  exempt,  a  bronze  one. 

4.  The  license  is  granted  on  the  following  conditions : — 

a.  No  trading  after  9  p.m. 

b.  No  tniding  after  7  pjn.  in  the  winter  mouths,  except 

1^  boys  who  are  exempt  from  school  attendance. 

c.  d.,  and  e.    The  child  to  be  decently  dressed,  and  to 

wear  and  preserve  the  belt. 
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/.  No  trading  in  pablic-hooaes. 

g.  No  obatnictiim,  annoyance  or  importunity  to  pas- 
sengers. 

h.  No  trading  by  school  children  during  school  hoara 

k  School  children  to  produce  quarterly  a  certificate  of 
regular  school  attendance. 

I.  All  city  bye-lawB  to  be  obeyed. 

5.  The  license  may  he  suspended  or  revoked  if  any  of  the 

conditions  upon  which  it  is  issued  is  broken,  or  if  the 
holder  is  convicted  of  crime,  or  fails  to  notify  any  change 
of  address,  or  if  the  license  is  used  for  begging  or  other 
improper  purposes. 

6.  The  city  council  may,  out  of  the  rates,  provide  suitable 

lodging  for  the  license-holders. 

One  or  two  observations  may  here  be  made  upon  these 
regulations.  First,  the  city  council,  though  empowered  to 
provide  lod^g-houses  for  the  license-holders,  has  no  com- 
pulsory power  to  transfer  the  children  to  such  lodgings. 
Secondly,  the  "decent  dressing"  of  the  children  rrats  with 
charitable  enterprise.  Thirdly,  the  provision  that  city  bye-laws 
must  be  observed  by  license-holders  provides  a  convenient 
means  by  which  these  laws  may  be  enforced  through  the 
licenses  without  having  recourse  to  criminal  proceedings;  the 
city  bye-laws  specially  applicable  have  for  this  purpose  been 
reduced  to  a  concise  and  intelli^ble  form,  in  which  they  are 
incorporated  with  the  instructions  to  license-holders. 

The  granting  and  control  of  the  licenses  hsis  been  del^ated 
by  the  watch  committee  of  the  city  councU  to  a  special 
department  of  the  pohce,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
valuable  and  complete  records  preserved  by  the  Liverpool 
School  Board,  are  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the 
character  of  each  applicant  It  is  not  surprismg  that  many 
of  the  applicants  are  children  who  have  been  insular  in 
school  attendance. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  these  statntory  powers  of  the 
Liverpocd  corporation  are  limited  to  the  case  of  boys  under 
fouriieen  and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age.     The  watch 
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eommittee  have,  however,  thought  proper  to  issne  volantary 
licenses  to  children  above  the  specified  ages^  who  of  their  own 
accord  apply  for  them.  These  voluntary  licensee  are  accompanied 
by  a  belt  carrying  a  braes  V,  and  appear  to  be  greatly  valned, 
for  oat  of  nine  himdred  children  who  have  affiled  for  lioenses, 
one-tlurd  are  children  over  age  applying  for  voluntary  licenses. 

Children  holding  voluntary  licenses  may  trade  until  10  p.m. 
in  the  winter,  until  11  pjn.  in  summer,  and  until  midnight  on 
special  occamons,  as  elections,  when  leave  is  given  by  the  watch 
committee.  The  voluntaiy  licenses  are,  of  course,  issued  subject 
to  conditions,  and  those  who  apply  for  them  place  themselves, 
in  so  Ear  as  they  value  their  licenses,  under  tiie  ctrntrol  of  the 
watdb  committee. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  action  of  the  Liver- 
pool corporation,  and  especially  of  the  watch  committee,  in  Hie 
matters  referred  to,  appears  to  many  to  be  wise  and  statesmanlike. 

It  has  been  snggested  in  the  course  of  this  article  that  street- 
trading  children  come  from  a  class  which  has  no  touch  with 
society,  except  the  touch  of  friction  and  hostility.  The  political 
'  advantage  is  obvious,  if  from  early  youth  these  individuals  can 
be  brought  into  sympathetic  contact  with  the  State,  and  the 
Liverpool  regulations  provide  means  by  which  this  can  be  doAe. 

The  course  adopted  is  to  some  extent  an  esperiment,  but  it  is 
carried  on  in  very  favourable  circumstances  in  Liverpool,  where 
the  organization  and  records  of  the  School  Board  and  of  the 
police  are  effident  and  complete. 

The  working  of  such  an  experiment  cannot  be  finally  judged 
of  in  three  or  four  months,  but  to  the  present  time  at  least  every 
indication  is  satis&ctory  and  encouraging.  The  control  which 
the  authorities  can  exercise  over  the  young  street  sellers  by 
means  of  their  licenses,  seems  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 
is  exercised  by  criminal  proceedings,  and  the  large  number  of 
volantary  licenses  which  have  been  applied  for  is  a  sign  that  at 
least  some  of  the  street  sellers  are  willing  to  put  themselves 
into  more  sympathetic  contact  with  the  State. 

H.  Chalonbb  Dowdall. 
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THOMAS   SHORTER. 

A  PEW  yoin  ago,  writing  in  this  ReTiew  on  **  Some  of  the  Early 
ChriBtian  SocialiHtH,"  whilst  confining  myself  generally  to  those  whose 
bodily  presence  was  no  longer  among  us,  I  felt  obliged  to  mention  the 
name  of  one  still  living,  as  being  inseparable  from  that  of  a  fellow- 
eecretary,  Thomas  Shorter.  Him  has  Grod  now  called  to  Himself,  in 
his  76th  year  (Angnst  11, 1899),  and  I  would  fain  say  a  few  words 
more  about  him. 

Next  to  Walter  Cooper,  Shorter,  with  Millbank  and  a  book-jeweller 
named  Corfield  (a  very  superior  man,  but  who  soon  felt  himself  pre- 
clnded  by  increasing  deafness  from  further  activity),  waa  one  of  the  first 
working  men  who  after,  and  in  great  measure  through,  the  failore  of 
Politics  for  the  People,  were  drawn  te  Mr.  Maurice.  With  the  three 
friends  above-named,  he  helped  to  open  that  series  of  conferences  with 
working  people  out  of  which  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  was  to 
grow.  He  spoke  several  times  at  them  ;  he  had  evidently  considerable 
inflaence  with  the  London  working  men  ;  we  could  not  help  appre- 
ciating his  honesty  and  sincerity  ;  and  when  the  "  Society  for  Promoting 
Working  Men's  Associations"  was  founded  in  1850,  Millbank  and 
Shorter  after  a  time  became  its  joint  secretaries  in  succession  to 
Charles  Sally,  Shorter  being  in  constant  attendance,  and  doing  most 
of  the  ordinary  work.  He  remuned  ae  sole  secretary  when  Millbank 
left  for  Australia  ;  and  when  the  society  (which  had  now  become  the 
"  Association  for  Promoting  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies ") 
resigned  the  work  of  active  propagandism  into  the  bands  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  annual  Co-opterative  Conference,  he  became 
the  first  secretary  to  the  Working  Men*B  College,  a  post  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  increasing  weakness  of  sight  compelled  him  to 
reaign  (1867). 

Shorter  was,  I  think,  the  best-read  working  man  I  ever  met  with, 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  had  read  more  books  than  some  whom  I 
might  name,  bnt  that  by  some  instinct  of  choice,  aided  by  an  excellent 
memory,  be  had  read  more  of  the  beet  lAoks,  and  assimilated  more  of 
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whftt  WM  beet  id  them.  Added  to  tliia,  be  was  an  excellent  speaker, 
not  of  the  emotioiul,  but  of  the  judicial  order,  with  a  ritfe  capacity  of 
QofoUiog  hifl  Eubject  in  the  most  orderly  manner,  and  a  power,  quite 
unique  in  my  ezperienee,  of  ezpreaBing  himself  in  long  sentences, 
carried  with  perfect  grammatioal  eeqnence  to  their  close.  Archdeacon 
Hare,  I  remember — do  mean  jndge  of  style — ^who  heard  him  speak  in 
public  on  one  occasion,  was  especially  struck  by  this  power  of  his. 
I  hare  always  believed  that  his  extreme  nearsightedness  was  a  real 
help  to  him  in  tim  respect.  Unable  to  see,  virtually,  beyond  his  nose, 
he  could  never  follow  on  the  conntenanoes  of  his  audience  the  eSect  of 
what  he  was  saying,  the  watching  of  which  process  exercises  a  dis- 
turbing influence  on  most  speakers,  and  results  either  in  short  jerky 
sentences  or  in  anacolathic  long  ones. 

It  ia  not  in  the  sjnrit  of  exaggeration  diat  I  have  called  Shorter's 
nearsightedness  extreme.  I  never  knew  but  one  man,  an  old  school- 
fellow, who  came  up  to  him  in  this  respect  When  he  was  secretary  to 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Working  Men's  Associations,  and  Augustus 
Vansittart  was  its  tr^nrer,  he  used  to  work  at  a  small  table,  not,  I 
should  say,  more  than  three  feet  long.  As  secretary  and  always  on 
the  spot,  he  would  naturally  receive  money  in  the  absence  of  the 
treasurer.  This  he  would  put  down  as  close  as  possible  to  him,  and  it 
used  to  be  Tansittart's  delight  to  rob  htm  almost  literally  under  his 
nose.  Never  once  that  I  know  of  did  poor  Shorter  detect  the  theft 
till  Vansittart  avowed  it,  and,  I  must  add,  never  once  did  I  see  him 
angry  with  the  thief,  who  indeed  only  stole  what  was  due  to  himself.* 

When  first  I  knew  him,  Shorter  was  what  would  now  be  called  an 
Agnostic,  though  the  word  had  not  then  been  coined.  He  was  not 
aggressively  uuchristian,  he  simply  did  not  believe.  Circumstances, 
however,  brought  him  into  contact  with  what  ia  called  "  spiritualism," 
and  he  was  won  over  to  it.  Not  to  it  only,  I  most  distinctly  say,  but 
to  Christ     He  really  became  a  Christian.     Of  course  it  was  idle  lo 

■  A  IndicroDs  inddent  connected  inth  Shorter'a  neainghtednen  occorred  some 
years  later,  on  Uw  occadon  of  Mine  great  oo-operative  gathering— I  tUnk  at 
Manchester — which  Shorter  went  down  to  in  companj  with  William  Newton,  the 
leader  on  the  men's  side  cd  the  great  lock-oat  of  the  Amalgamalwi  Bogineen  in 
lS5l-2,wlio  died  Depoty-Cbtdnuan  of  the  HetropoUtan  Board  of  Works.  Newton 
was  a  man  of  very  good  presence,  always  well  dietsed,  aod  on  this  occadon  be  took 
with  him,  to  wear  at  the  meeting,  a  Bhirt  with  an  embroidered  jdlxA  front,  as  was 
Uien  the  fashion.  He  and  Shorter  took  a  bednxtm  together,  and  Newton's  thirt 
wai  duly  laid  ont  on  a  chair  ovcMiighL  He  went  to  bed  fint,  bat  also  got  up 
first  the  next  day,  when  lo !  the  shirt  wai  nowhera  Shorter,  always  letsiahU, 
jumped  oat  of  bed  to  help  him  in  his  search,  which  was  perfectly  fmitlcei  till 
Newton  eidwued,  "Why,  yon  have  got  it  on  yon  1  *  Shorter  had  mistaken  it  for 
his  own  ui^t-slurt 
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disoUBB  the  material  side  of  spIritQaliBm  with  him.  He  fullj  believed 
that  he  had  Been  that  which  he  was  phjsicallj  incapable  of  seeiag 
with  any  certainty.  Thos,  if  one  should  come  acrosB  his  earliest  work 
OQ  the  subject,  The  Oonfeisions  of  a  Trulh-teeker,  he  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  written  by  one  whose  testimony  as  to  Tisible  thiogs 
is  absolntety  valnelsBB.  But  if  God  turned  hiB  physical  delusions  to 
the  purposes  of  His  love  by  bringing  him  to  Himself,  who  shall 
complain  P 

Before  diBmiaaing  this  subject,  I  will  add  that  Shorter's  largest  pub- 
lished work  belongs  to  it  also  :  The  Two  fForlds,  the  Natural  and 
the  Spinlual,  their  Ultimate  Connemon  and  Relation,  illustrated  by 
Examples  and  Tettimonies,  Ancient  and  Modem,hy  Thomas  Brevior. 
(F.  Pitman :  no  date.)  It  is  a  painstaking  work,  and  not  unnseful  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

Shorter's  literary  activity  was,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
subject  of  BpiritualiHm.'  He  was  for  some  time  (certainly  in  1869) 
editor  for  Mr.  A  lima  n  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and 
publiahed  with  the  same  publisher  several  educational  books — A  Book 
of  English  Prose,  A  Booh  of  English  Poetry,  Poetry  for  School  and 
Home,  and  Shakespeare's  Playt,  abridged  and  selected  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  Hie  taste  in  selection  was  generally  good.  He  also  pub- 
lished on  his  own  account  several  volumes  of  verse,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which,  published  with  Pitman,  was  Lyrics  for  Heart  aud 
Voice :  a  Contribution  to  the  Hymnal  of  the  Future.  That  his  verse 
-  was  more  than  rhymed  prose,  or  at  its  best  more  than  an  echo,  I  would 
not  dare  to  say.  But  the  man  who  shows  himself  through  it  is  a 
thoroughly  lovable  one — kindly,  generous,  high-principled.  Take  as 
a  sample  this  hymn  for  "  All  Souls'  Day  " — 

"  We  ptay  not  for  ourselves  alone, 

And  thorn  moat  near  by  ties  of  blood, 
Or  kindly  Bjmpathiee,  or  faith, 
Or  party,  sect,  or  n^ghbourhood. 

"  We  pray  for  these,  we  pray  for  ^ 
For  sinner  and  for  s^t  we  pray  ; 
For  all  in  Hades  and  on  earth 
Oor  prayers  ascend  this  AU  Bonis*  Day. 

"  Have  we  not  all  one  Father— Qod  ? 
Are  we  not  all  one  brotherhood  1 
Did  Christ— our  elder  Brother— come 
Only  that  He  might  save  the  good  T 

'  I  do  not  recollect  now  at  what  period  of  hia  life  should  be  placed  hit  editing  an 
Isle  of  Wight  newspaper,  ^rhich  proved,  however,  before  long  too  severe  a  task  for 
his  sight 
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"  Save  na,  0  God,  from  ptide  and  tcorn ; 
Mkj  we  leuieiiiber  He  forbCHe 
The  erring  woman  to  caademn, 
ButBud,,'QoUum,andaiiinomoreI' 


The  good  shall  triomph  over  ill. 
And  love  Dinne  shall  conqoer  bate." 

The  last  years  of  Shorter*B  life  were  spent  in  increasing,  and  at 
last  total  darkness,  at  a  boase  in  Lad;  Margaret  Boad,  ST.W.  (which 
be  had  called  "Brevier  Villa  "),  in  compau;  with  his  sister.  He  had 
always  a  dog,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  bow  fond  the  animal  alwajs 
became  of  bim.  Latterly  he  never  went  out  of  his  little  garden.  He 
once  gave  an  address  to  the  London  branch  of  the  Chrbtian  So<ual 
Union,  bnt  it  was  far  from  equal  to  what  it  would  have  been  in  bis 
best  days.  His  last  link,  so  tp  speak,  with  his  fonner  world  bad  been 
his  attendance  at  the  Christmas  supper  of  the  "  Old  Students'  Club  " 
at  the  Working  Men's  College  ;  and  he  was  much  disappointed  at  not 
receiving  (tlirougb  some  oversight)  bis  usual  invitation  last  year.  Tbe 
but  time  I  saw  bim,  not  long  before  bis  death,  I  found  him  much 
changed  for  the  worse,  though  he  brightened  up  by  degree,  talking 
of  old  times.  He  died  August  Ilth,  and  is  buried  at  Brookwood 
Cemetery,  Woking.  A  more  upright,  truthful,  kindly  man  I  never 
knew,  nor  one  more  devoted  to  wliat  he  deemed  the  truth. 

J,  M.  Ludlow. 
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Tbe  Gbeat  Lock-out  in  Denjuakk, — The  great  lock-out  in  the 
DftDieh  buUdiDg  trade  and  kindred  industries  is  oae  of  the  moat 
important  events  in  Danish  social  history.  It  is  not  easy  to  trace  all 
the  causes  which  have  been  in  operation  here.  There  was,  in  fact,  long 
before  the  lock-out,  a  growing  discontent  in  scTeral  trades,  every  now 
and  then  breaking  oat  into  open  war.  The  working  men  have  been 
well  organized  for  years,  and  were  prond  of  their  strong  position  ;  but 
uodonhtedly  there  was  in  many  workshops  and  factories  a  lack  of 
discipline  nnknown  in  England,  with  drinking  habits  and  other  irregu- 
larities. During  tbe  great  prosperity  of  the  bnilding  trade  in  recent 
years  it  was  difficult  for  the  employers  to  make  any  effective  resistance 
in  the  numerous  local  confliota,  they  themselves  being  only  loosely 
organJEed,  and  competing  eagerly  with  each  other  for  working  men, 
who  thus  practically  were  the  stronger  party.  In  some  few  trades,  as 
that  of  the  carpenters,  conflicts  were  rare,  but  other  trades,  as  that  of 
the  joiners  <»  bricklayers,  were  very  anruly.  The  employers  finally 
succeeded  in  getting  a  strong  organization,  and  shortly  after  the  regular 
war  began. 

The  outset  was  an  apparently  trifling  conflict  in  the  joiners'  trade  in 
seven  small  towns.  The  employers'  association  and  the  federation  of 
trade  unions  came  to  an  agreement ;  but  it  had  to  be  sanctioned  in  the 
local  assemblies,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  form.  The  seven 
towns,  however,  unexpectedly  voted  against  the  agreement.  This 
caused  great  bitterness  on  both  sides.  From  the  side  of  the  employers 
it  was  argued  that  the  agreement  failed  to  be  sanctioned  only  on 
account  of  disloyalty  at  the  headquarters  of  the  working  men,  the 
leaders  having  made  the  men  in  the  seven  towns  understand  that  they 
ought  to  vote  against  the  agreements.  At  all  events,  the  failure  of 
discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  men  shows  a  defect  in  their 
organization,  especially  in  the  constitution  of  the  federation  of  trade 
unions. 

In  consequence  of  the  voting  in  the  local  assemblies,  the  employers 
ou  their  side  declared  a  lock-out  in  tbe  joiners'  trade,  beginning  on 
May  2nd.     The  lock-out  embraced  about  3500  men.     The  seven  towns 
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now  gave  waj,  but  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  the  joiners  in  Copenliageu 
seceded  from  the  federaUon,  the  conflict  tfaoe  becoming  worse  than 
ever.  The  employers'  association  sent  a  letter  to  the  federation,  ask- 
ing  for  some  alterations  in  all  trades,  especially  with  regard  to  their 
right  to  regnlate  all  work  without  interference  from  the  side  of  the 
unions.  When  the  federation  refused  to  accept  these  terma,  the 
employers  at  once  declared  a  general  lock-out  in  the  building  and 
kindred  trades  from  May  24tb. 

This  measure  was  looked  upon  very  difierently.  A  great  party  in 
the  well-to-do  classes  saw  in  the  lock-out  a  necessary  retaliation  ;  others 
agreed  with  the  employers  in  most  of  their  wishes  with  regard  to  a 
better  discipline  in  workshops  and  factories,  but  argued  that  the  lock- 
out was  a  cruel  measure,  which  should  only  be  applied  when  all  other 
means  had  been  tried  in  vain,  and  maintained  that  the  lock-out, 
whether  or  not  the  employers  won,  would  only  iuorease  the  bitterness 
of  the  working  men  and  deepen  the  severance  between  olaases.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  employes  ought  to  have  tried  a  thorough 
discussion  with  the  trade  unions,  and  especially  with  the  federation,  in 
order  to  prevail  upon  these  organizatioas  to  help  the  employers  in 
gradually  creating  better  conditions,  and  in  educating  the  working  men 
to  discipline  in  the  workshops  and  factories.  Then,  if  all  this  had 
failed,  the  public  would  have  bees  convinced  that  the  employers  were 
right  in  nsing  a  general  lock-ont  as  their  last  weapon  ;  but,  instead  of 
this,  they  drew  the  aword  instantly. 

Several  attempts  of  conciliation  were  made.  Some  time  before  the 
declaration  of  war,  the  two  associations  had  agreed  upon  forming  an 
arbitratiou  board,  but  the  employers  maintained  that  the  board  was 
incompetent  in  this  case.  The  award  went  chiefly  in  the  same 
direction,  but  by  mutual  agreement  the  board  was  transformed  into  a 
conciliation  bou'd,  which,  however,  after  lengthy  proceedings,  proved 
a  failure. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  of  the  two  parties  is  most  to  be 
blamed  for  the  protraction  of  the  conflict  Among  the  employers  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  party  of  irreconcilables  prevailing  upon  their 
more  benevolent  colleagues  not  to  give  way ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
working  men — the  social  democratic  headquarters — seem  to  have  been 
irresolute  and  to  have  lacked  snfBcient  authority  in  the  voting  assem- 
blies. So  veek  after  week  passed  away.  At  last  a  leading  backer 
and  two  other  gentlemen  made  a  vigorous  attempt  at  conciliation  ;  the 
employers  accepted  it,  but  the  suspiciousness  of  the  working  men 
caused  them  to  add  a  clause,  to  which  the  employers  would  not  assent 
The  employers'  association  having  meanwhile  strengthened  its  position, 
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the  lock-out  waB  shortly  after,  in  the  latter  end  of  Angast,  extended  to 
8eTeral  other  trotiee,  as,  for  instance,  the  tailors. 

At  last,  after  lengfhj  proceedings,  and  under  a  growing  preasiire  of 
public  opinion,  a  compromise  was  made  in  the  first  days  of  September, 
based  chiefly  on  the  proposal  of  the  three  gentlemen  who  have  with 
great  energy  sacrificed  many  hours  of  patient  work  to  prevail  npoa  the 
fighting  parties  to  make  peace.  Fortunately  enough  neither  of  the 
parties  can  boast  of  being  the  victor.  The  two  great  orgaaizations 
acknowledge  eEtch  other,  and  promise  to  take  an  equal  part  in  securing 
the  best  conditions  of  labour,  and  by-and-bj  to  educate  the  working 
men  to  a  better  order  in  the  workshops  and  factories.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  avoid  similar  conflicts  in  the  future,  and  both  aides  hare 
mutually  agreed,  probably  with  the  tacit  assent  of  the  Government,  to 
recommend  that  an  act  should  be  passed  as  soon  as  possible  to  establish 
an  arbitration  board. 

The  economic  influence  of  the  lock-out  will  doubtless  be  very  great. 
Several  trades  are  partially  dependent  on  export  to  foreign  countries, 
and  may  now  be  defeated  by  the  various  industries  abroad.  Bnt  still 
greater  will  be  the  moral  eflect.  The  behaviour  of  the  working  men 
has  been  remarkable.  On  June  5th,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Danish  Constitution,  great  crowds  of  working  men  gathered  on  the 
Copenhagen  commons,  a  mass  meeting  greater  perhaps  than  any  one 
before.  Many  had  looked  forward  to  this  day  with  some  anxiety, 
but  on  observing  the  discipline  and  order  in  the  ranks  of  the  working 
men  marching  along  the  stroets,  with  their  standards  in  front,  and  the 
silence  of  the  crowds  listening  to  the  speakers,  the  fright  changed  into 
admiration.  The  Danes  are  a  quiet,  law-abiding  people,  not  very  apt 
to  make  riots.  Still,  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  there  is  a  growing 
bitterness,  especially  in  the  trades  which  involuntarily  were  involved 
in  the  conflict ;  and  this  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  lock-out 
lasting  so  long,  the  bitterness  making  the  working  men  unwilling  to 
give  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  bridges  have  been  built  where  there  used  to  be  a 
deep  cleft.  Thus  several  clergymen  in  Copenhagen  have  lectured  for 
the  excluded  working  men,  and  arranged  church  concerts  for  them. 
The  gratitude  with  which  these  efforts  were  received  was  simply 
touching.  On  the  whole,  the  expressions  of  sympathy  with  the  work- 
ing men  from  the  part  of  many  persons  of  the  better-off  classes  has 
broken  down  many  a  prejudice  which  had  grown  in  the  hearts  of  the 
working  men  during  several  years*  conflict  between  capital  and  labour. 
It  would  no  longer  be  looked  upon,  as  a  strange  idea  that  a  clergyman 
shoold  take  a  seat  upon  a  board  of  conciliation.    On  the  whole,  the 
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ChristiaD  social  work  Id  Denmark  described  in  a  prerioas  nnniber  of 
this  Reviev!  has  been  on  a  touch-stone  during  the  lock-out.  Of  course 
many  earnest  Christians  still  look  on  this  work  with  great  anxiety, 
fearing  that  it  m&y  prove  a  failaro,  and,  moreover,  only  result  in  ft 
weakening  instead  of  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life.  It  has  often  been 
maintained  that  we  ought  to  have  kept  a  strict  neutrality,  and  from 
the  aide  of  the  employers  our  criticism  of  the  lock-out  has  often  been 
watched  with  bitterness.  A  certain  weekly  paper  even  proposed  that 
I  ought  to  be  dismissed  from  my  position  as  a  university  professor  on 
account  of  a  public  address  in  which  I  discussed  the  moral  effects  of  the 
lock-out  I  But  wliat  has  been  lost  in  this  respect  has,  I  feel  sure,  been 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  numerous  expressions  of  sympathy  which 
have  been  made,  and  by  the  growing  understanding  among  the  working 
classes  of  the  value  of  Christian  social  work. 

Habald  Wbbtekoaasd. 


Illicit  Couhissioks. — By  its  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  and  by  its  establishment  of  a  system  of  commercial  education, 
and  of  a  successful  conciliation  board  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  employers  and  employed,  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  done  work  of  national  moment.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  body  ever  better  served  the  higher  interests  of  English  commerce 
than  when  it  appointed,  as  a  committee  on  illicit  commissions,  the 
chairman  or  vice-chairman  of  no  fewer  than  twenty  trade  sections  of 
the  Chamber.  Lord  Kussell's  bill  is  based  on  their  report,  and  incor- 
porates in  its  preamble  the  ipnstima  verba  of  their  terrible  verdict  oq 
the  evidence  which  their  inquiries  elicited.  "  Whereas  secret  com- 
missions  in  various  forms  are  prevalent  to  a  great  extent  in  almost  all 
trades  and  professions,  and  in  some  trades  the  said  practice  has 
increased,  and  is  increasing  ;  and  whereas  the  said  practice  is  producing 
great  evils,  by  corrupting  the  morals  of  the  community,  and  by  dis- 
couraging honest  trade  and  enterprise,  etc." 

In  the  cautious  speech  in  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  while  depre- 
cating panic,  welcomed  the  bill  subject  to  alterations  of  detail,  a  doubt 
was  expressed  as  to  whether  its  preamble  was  not  a  little  too  sweeping 
in  its  allegations  of  corruption  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  there  has  been 
scarcely  any  disposition  either  in  or  out  of  Parliament  to  question  the 
serious  and  widespread  character  of  the  evil  at  which  it  is  levelled. 
The  mass  of  evidence  accumulated  by  the  London  committee,  the 
scandals  which  have  emerged  in  the  law  courts,  the  specific  practices 
which  have  been  exposed  in  the  press  by  such  articles  as  that  which 
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appeared  in  the  aumber  of  this  Review  for  April,  1696,'  the  more 
general  allegatjona  of  men  like  Sir  Edward  Fry,  who  know  life, 
express,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  in  detaU,  and  with  definiteneas,  the 
vague  impressions  and  sormisings  of  the  public  at  targe. 

At  anj  rate,  the  indictment  framed  by  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot  be  easily  aet  aside.  It  is  based  on  the 
replies  to  communications  wbich  were  sent  to  its  members,  to  the 
various  trade  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  to  the  general 
public  by  the  insertion  of  a  letl«r  which  was  published  in  the  varions 
trade  jonmals,  and  in  the  press  generally,  asking  for  information. 
Forty-seven  excerpts  from  the  evidence  thus  elicited  are  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  Report.  It  would  appear  that,  while  corruption  varies 
as  ta  its  extent,  being  in  some  cases  general,  and  in  others  exceptional, 
huvily  any  trade  or  profession  is  entirely  exempt.  Engineers,  arciii- 
tect«,  lawyers,  stockbrokers,  chemists,  textile  producers,  ijewellers, 
land-agents,  bailiffs,  and  many  others  appear  in  tiiia  list  of  evildoers. 
I  will  quote  two  instances  at  random.  "  The  head  of  a  large  firm  of 
printers  writes  that  commissions  are  given,  to  a  serious  extent,  in  the 
mannfaetmdng  of  printer's  ink.  .  .  .  Ink-makers  have  told  me  extra- 
ordinary stories  of  the  intentional  waste  of  ink  in  order  to  increase  the 
use  of  it,  and  so  increase  the  commission."  "  There  are  very  few 
contracting  firms,"  Kn-ote  a. civil  engineer  to  the  jftme*,  "  who  do  not, 
as  they  term  it,  provide  for  the  engineer  in  every  contract  they  take." 
This  latter  charge,  terrible  as  it  is,  passed  unchallenged  and  undenied 
(p.  28).  It  is  uselesa  to  multiply  instances.  In  the  words  of  the 
Timet  (Sept.  26,  1896),  "  there  is  no  serious  dispute  about  the  facts." 

The  evil  is  admitted.  Can  anything  be  done  to  eradicate,  or,  at 
least,  to  check  its  progress  ?  The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  do 
not  look  upon^ the  matter  as  hopeless.  They  point  out  (Report,  §  12) 
that  at  one  time  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Crowni 
that  the  bench  was  not  above  suspicion,  and  that  commissions,  and 
other  secret  forms  of  bribing,  abounded  in  the  Government  departments. 
They  hold  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  and  the  publicity  of  some 
casea  in  the  law  courts  have  already  done  some  good,  and  they,  further, 
make  several  suggestions  to  the  same  end  : — 

1.  That  all  professional  and  trade  bodies  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  pass  a  bye-law  for  the  expulsion  of 
members  convicted  of  the  practice  of  receiving  commissions  (§  18). 

2.  That  traders  should  make  with  all  with  whom  they  deal  a 
definite   agreement,   similar   to    that    used    by    the   Calico    Printers' 

■  The  chief  feature  of  tliis  aiticie  waa  its  detailed  explanation  of  tlie  method  by 
which  iiutdtoljons  are  sometimes  robbed  by  those  who  contract  for  thur  supplies- 
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AMOciatioii,tliat  nothmg  in  the  form  of  u  oommUaion  ebonld  be  offered 
or  givBD  (§  19). 

3.  That  the  same  condition  should  be  definitely  expressed  in  all 
agreements  for  service  or  agency  (§  20). 

4.  That  warning  circniars  should  be  sent  to  those  concerned  (§  21). 
Instances  are  mentioned  of  such  circulars  beiDg  sent  by  a  nurseryman 
to  gardeners,  and  by  householders  to  tradesmen. 

5.  Above  all,  they  emphasize  the  good  that  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  enlorcement  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  principal  (§  16).  They 
have  printed  a  valuable  and  carefully  constnicted  legal  appendix  which 
contains  an  introduction  to  the  law  of  the  matter,  and  aa  account  of 
twenty-one  cases.  From  this  It  appears  that  the  civil  law  b  exceed- 
ingly strong.  The  rights  of  the  principal  are  summarised  in  tbe 
Beport  itself  (§  16).  There  is  (L)  the  right  of  recovery  of  any. secret 
commission  received  by  the  ageuL  If  one  item  of  the  accounts  is 
shown  to  be  fraudulent,  the  agent  must  restate  and  verify  them  on 
oath,  (ii.)  The  right  of  dismissal  without  notice,  (iii.)  The  right  to 
repudiate  any  contract  entered  into  through  a  bribed  agent,  (iv.)  The 
light  to  recover  any  sum  in  excess  or  defect  of  market  price,  (v.) 
A  contracting  party,  whose  agent  has  been  bribed  during  the  execution 
of  the  contract,  may,  in  spite  of  its  being  in  part  performed,  repudiate 
it,  and  has  a  right  of  recovery  againsit  both  the  briber  and  the  bribed. 
It  may  be  added  (introdaction,  §  3,  and  case  11)  that  when  an  agent 
is  shown  to  be  interested,  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  show  that 
be  made  a  fnlt  disclosure  of  material  facts.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  in  one  conspicuons  case  a  firm  which  asserted  its  civil  rights 
reaped  considerable  commercial  advantage  from  so  doing.  After  a 
successful  action  for  recovery  on  the  ground  of  bribery,  Mr.  Oetzman 
found  his  firm  "  benefited  immensely  by  being  able  to  buy  cheaper. 
Immediately  we  had  many  manufacturers  calling  upon  us  .  .  .  who 
said,  now  there  is  a  chance  of  their  doing  business  with  us  "  (Report, 
§17). 

If  this  be  the  case,  how  b  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  the  civil  law  is 
inadequate  to  check  tbe  evil  ?  Tbe  answer  would  seem  to  be  that  in 
most  cases  either  the  bribery  is  too  difficult  to  prove,  or  tbe  sum  to 
be  recovered  too  small  to  justify  the  risks  which  legal  action  in  such  a 
matter  must  always  entail.  The  result  is  that  in  ninety-nine  cases  ont 
of  a  hundred  the  prospect  of  an  action  is  too  remote  to  exercise  a 
restraining  effect.  The  difficulty  of  moving  in  the  matter  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from  a  member  of  a 
firm  of  exceptionally  high  repate  for  the  personal  character  of  the 
acting  partners  who  are  well  known  and  much  respected  public  men. 
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If  they  could  not  act  without  detrimeut  to  their  intereata,  it  ia  probable 
that  very  few  could  do  so. 

"  In  the  oases  vhich  have  aunojed  me,  a  low  type  man  on  a  smallish 
wage  has  been  set  to  examine  goods  as  tliey  go  in  from  the  masu- 
factnrer.  He  has,  by  ingenious  faultfinding,  found  a  plausible  reason 
for  returning  them,  though  one  has  known  them  to  be  np  to  the  usual 
standard.  He  does  not  frankly  ash  for  five  shillings,  but  jon  arc 
conscious  that  that  will  square  him,  and  all  will  be  settled.  If  yon 
make  inquiries  among  other  sellers,  yon  learn  that  your  experience  is 
theirs,  anil  they  tell  yon  you  cannot  sell  to  that  firm  unless  you  pay 
toll.  If  you  know  the  principal  well,  you  may  venture  to  name  tlie 
matter — a  risky  thing  to  do,  and  probably  he  will  laugh,  and  do  nothing, 
apparently  not  averse  to  the  seller  being  mulcted  in  this  way.  At 
the  best  yon  find  that  he  has  looked  into  the  thing,  and  your  goods 
are  passed,  but  probably  that  is  your  last  transaction  with  that  firm. 
There  are  so  many  little  ways  in  which  a  man  with  whom  you  are  not 
pertona  grata  can  stop  your  chance  of  orders." 

We  are  thus  driven  back  upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee 
(I  13),  that  the  Chamber  should  consider  the  question  whether  the 
Corrupt  Acts,  which  are  at  present  only  illegal,  should  be  made  by 
fresh  legislation  criminal.  In  the  interesting  epeeoh  in  which  the 
Bishop  of  London  sopported  Lord  Russell's  bill,  he  answered  two 
objections  which  might  be  urged  against  sach  a  course  :  "  He  had 
rather  a  high  view  of  the  functions  and  possibilities  of  legislation.  It 
was  true  that  a  man  conld  not  be  made  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  evils  conld  be  removed  from  his  path,  .  .  .  One  function  of  the 
law,  at  all  events,  was  that  it  should  express  the  public  conscience, 
and  so  it  should  break  corrupt  conventions.  ,  ,  .  These  conventions 
conld  not  be  attacked  by  legislation  until  they  had  reached  a  point  at 
which  they  were  ready  to  fall,  and  on  this  question  of  corrupt  practices 
he  thought  that  the  oonventioDs  of  trade  had  reached  the  point  when 
they  were  ready  to  fall  if  a  sufficient  impalse  were  given  to  them." 
"  It  was  useless  to  aay  that  the  law  bad  not  succeeded  in  the  past. 
The  law  had  sacceeded.  There  was  one  class  of  the  community  which 
was  above  sospiclon  in  this  matter,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been 
passed  to  enforce  upon  public  bodies  the  same  standard  which  prevailed 
among  those  who  bore  her  Majesty's  commission."  The  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  followed,  also  urged  the  Important  point  raised 
by  the  Bishop  of  London — ^that  Lord  Ruasell's  bill  did  little  more  than 
extend  the  operation  of  a  penal  law  which  was  already  working 
successfully.  He  pointed  out  ^e  difficulty  which  beset  those  who 
traded  with  such  countries  as  Bussla,  Spain,  China,  and  South  America, 
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where  bribery  waa  universal.  Probably,  however,  the  moat  eerioiu 
difficallj  wilt  be  in  defiDing  the  operation  of  tho  Act  in  cases  in  which 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  position  of  the  sgent  ia  really  fiduci&ry. 
If,  on  the  hill  paasiug,  an  impreaaion  became  at  all  prevalent  that 
an  hononrahle  man  might  fiad  himself,  owing  to  a  technicality,  guilty 
of  a  criminal  offence,  or,  owing  to  the  ancertainties  of  the  law,  liable  to 
the  degradation  of  having  to  defend  himself  in  a  criminal  court  against 
a  charge  brought  by  any  one  whose  enmity  he  hod  incorred,  such 
an  impression  might  tend  to  drive  out  of  certain  lines  of  business  just 
the  very  men  whom  it  was  important  to  retain  in  them,  and  to  replace 
them  by  the  type  of  man  who  knows  the  ropes.  Thia  difficulty  must 
be  faced,  bat  it  should  not  be  insuperable.  It  would  probably  be  met 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  Lord  Russell 
expressed  himself  ready  to  consider,  that  leave  from  a  judicial  authority 
should  be  a  necessary  precedent  to  prosecution,  and  it  might  be 
advisable  that,  as  Lord  RuBsell  himself  hinted,  an  exceptionally  long 
period  should  intervene  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  and  the  date 
at  which  it  comes  into  force. 

The  bill  may  be  summarized  as  follows  :  Sections  I  and  2  make  the 
receipt,  offer,  or  solicitation  of  a  secret  gift,  an  offence.  In  fats  sum- 
mary, Lord  Russell  odds :  "  Strictly  epeaking,  corrupt  payments  are 
not  defined  by  the  bill,  but  certain  transactions  are  declared  to  be 
corrupt.  The  reason  why  no  attempt  is  made  to  define  corruption 
is  that  the  thing  is  so  protean  that  to  define  it  is  almost  impossible. 
For  this  reason  the  courts  have  always  declined  to  define  fraud." 
Sections  3  and  8  declare  certain  transactions  to  be  corrupt,  unless  the 
contrary  is  shown,  viz,  gifts  to  the  agent  himself,  or  to  the  wife,  child, 
parents  of  agent.  Sections  7  and  8  deal  with  cases  where  advice 
given  is  influenced  by  the  gifts  of  a  third  party.  This  is  aimed  at 
what  Lord  Russell  fears  is  "  a  prevalent  practice  in  many  of  the  pro- 
fessions among  their  less  worthy  members,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  this 
clause  will  receive  the  warm  support  of  the  honourable  members  of 
those  callings  by  whom  the  practice  is  deplored." 

Section  9  is  aimed  at  falsified  invoices  (ef.  Report,  §  43).  "Frequently 
two  invoices  are  asked  for,  or  even  extra  blank  invoice  forms,"  for  the 
purpose  of  defrauding  the  customs  or  the  principal. 

Sections  10  or  11  provide  that  no  compensating  advantage  conferred 
on  the  principal  shall  be  held  to  purge  a  corrupt  act. 

Section  12.  The  penalties  are  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  or  both  impriaonment 
and  fine ;  liability  for  the  amount  or  value  of  the  bribe,  with  liability 
to  forfeit  any  pension  or  compensation. 
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"Fiaee,"  says  Lord  Rnssell,  "would  not  be  adequate.  .  .  .  Com- 
biaatioiiB  to  eoforce  the  payment  ot  blaokmail  appear  to  be  already  in 
exiBtoDce,  and  they  woold  soon  be  converted  into  manranoe  societies 
against  finea." 

Sections  17  and  18  follow  precedent,  and  protect  a  witneea  who 
giTBB  anawerB  ineriminatiag  himself.  Thia  Ib  held  to  be  neceaaary  for 
the  BBcaring  of  evidence. 

In  the  definitions,  the  words  "  valuable  cooaideratlon  "  include  "  any 
benefit  or  advantage  whataoever,  and  any  forbearance  to  demand  any 
money  or  money's  worth."  Thia  last  point  lb  important.  "  One  of 
the  worst  forme  of  bribery  ie  the  loan  of  money  and  the  forbearance 
to  call  it  in  unless  and  until  the  borrower  becomes  honest."  The  Bill 
is  very  strong  as  regards  "  soliciting."  According  to  snbaection  7 
of  the  interpreting  clause,  "  every  agent  who  shall  divert,  obstruct, 
or  interfere  with  the  proper  oonrse  of  business  or  manufactnre,  or  ahall 
fail  to  use  due  diligence,  .  .  .  with  the  intent  to  obtain  the  gift  of  any 
valuable  consideration,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  solicited."  This  ia 
absolutely  necessary.  "The  boy  who  takes  in  the  manu^tnrer's 
card,"  the  gatekeeper,  the  men  who  have  the  working  of  the  ex- 
perimentel  trials,  the  printers  qnoted  above,  all  extort  their  leviea,  and 
need  the  attention  of  our  legislators,  no  less  than  the  bribing  con- 
tractor or  the  agent  who  sells  to  bis  principal  a  property  on  which 
he  has  an  undisclosed  interest. 

The  clause  at  the  aame  time  makes  three  important  exceptions, 
which  would  appear  to  exclude  from  the  purview  of  the  Act  such 
gratoities  as  tips  to  waiters,  riulway  porters,  and  domestic  and  hotel 
aervante : — 

(I)  A  gratuity  given  bond  fide  as  snob  by  a  guest  to  the  servant 
of  his  host ;  (2)  suoh  a  gratuity  given  to  a  menial  or  domestic  servant 
or  porter  far  legitimate  service  rendered  in  conformity  with  the  aoope 
of  bis  employment ;  (3)  meat  or  drink  or  accommodation  reasonably 
and  bon&Jide  given  by  way  of  hospitality  only. 

This  matter  ia  one  which  neede  much  careful  diaonaaioa,  and 
involves  difficult  technicalities,  but  it  is  one  on  which  it  is  pre- 
eminently important  that  the  conscience  of  the  community  should 
receive  definite  instruction  and  be  stimulated  to  greater  activity.  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  In  his  letter  to  the  Times,  said,  "  May  not  something 
be  hoped  from  the  pulpit?  I  have  often  longed  to  bear  a  sermon 
in  which  honesty  was  not  only  referred  to  in  general  terms,  but 
explained  by  reference  to  those  particular  forma  of  diBhanesty  to  which 
the  membera  of  the  congregation  were  mainly  exposed."  Such  a 
sermon  is  that  by  Dr.  Dale  on  the  eighth  commandment,  and  the  forma 
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of  disfaoQeety  at  which  Lord  Russell's  bill  is  aimed  ought  certaialj 
to  receive  notice  oa  occasion  in  sermona,  or  in  the  preparation  of 
caodidateB  for  confirmatioD,  or  on  other  special  opportunities,  A 
corrupt  custom  which  exercises  a  persistent,  though  secret,  influence 
in  every  direction  may  lower  the  moral  tone  of  the  community  to  an 
almost  incalcDlable  degree.  Just  because  it  is  so  insidious  it  may  be 
more  efbctive  for  evil  than  so  obvious  a  moral  catastrophe  as  the 
outbreak  of  an  industrial  war,  and  be  no  less  Inimical  to  that  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence  in  social  relations  the  subversion  of  which  spells 
ill  the  economic  sphere  bankruptcy,  and,  io  the  spiritual,  sin  and  the 
judgment  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  references  to  such  a  subject  by 
the  clergy  will  not  involve  them  in  the  suspicion  of  popularity  hunting, 
or  in  the  charge  that  they  ore  taking  a  aide  or  using  their  spiritual 
position  for  the  propagation  of  raw  or  contentious  economic  views. 

H.  J.  Bardsley. 

The  Co-opeeatobs  or  Eettebinq. — Kettering  in  Northampton- 
shire is  within  easy  reach  of  St.  Pancras,  and  a  small  party  of 
University  men  from  London  found  themselves  in  Kettering,  one  fore- 
noon in  July,  without  any  unusual  early  rising.  We  came  to  see  for 
ourselves  whether  Mr.  Demarest  Lloyd  had  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
town  too  loudly.  We  left  convinced  that  Mr,  Lloyd  was  right,  and 
that  one  of  the  moat  powerful  arguments  for  copartnership  is  a  visit  to 
Kettering. 

The  town  has  about  twenty  thouaaAd  inhabitants.  It  has  doubled 
its  Dumbera  in  the  laat  ten  years,  and  yet  has  the  same  number  of 
public-houses  now  as  it  had  ten  years  ago,  without  increase  of  scale. 
We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  find  the  Kettering  workmen  rather 
more  temperate  than  their  neighbours  ;  but  they  are  in  advance  in 
other  ways.  Kettering  has  made  more  successful  experiments  in 
co-operation  than  any  town  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  true  that 
Desborough,  a  village  of  three  thousand  people  a  few  miles  off,  contains 
a  "  store  "  of  680  members,  which  counts  for  even  more  in  the  place 
than  the  great  store  in  Kettering.  In  Desborough  the  "  Industrial 
and  Frovident  Co-operative  Society,  Limited,"  founded  in  1883,  and 
doing  a  trade  now  of  £16,000  a  year,  is  the  chief,  indeed  for  most 
articles  the  only  shopkeeper  in  the  place  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
landowners.  It  has  lately  bought  for  that  very  sum  (£16,000)  the 
estate  of  Desborough  Manor,  consisting  of  408  acres  of  land,  and 
bringing  with  it,  besides  minerals  and  land  for  bouses  and  allotments, 
a  church,  and  the  right  of  presentation  thereunto.  It  has  wisely  pasaed 
the  presentation  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  but  it  keeps  hold  of 
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the  rest.  It  has  supplied  rowe  of  good  houaes  at  low  rente  or  easy 
temiB  of  pnTchase  to  workmen,  thus  helping  to  stem  the  flow  of  migra- 
tion to  the  great  towns.  It  lias  cordially  assisted  the  shoemaking 
copartnership  in  Desborough,  founded  in  1892,  and  doing  in  1897  a 
trade  of  £8000,  with  profits  of  £450.  We  went  to  Desborough,  and 
admired  all  that  we  saw. 

Bnt  Kettering  presents  more  clearly  the  features  and  difficulties  of 
a  modern  mannf  aoturing  town  ;  and  the  complete  conquest  of  Kettering 
by  co-operators  would  be  therefore  of  greater  importance  for  the  nation. 
It  is  already  on  a  fair  way  to  aocomplishment.  Kettering  has  a 
powerful  store,  which  was  founded  by  sixty  workmen,  with  a  capital 
of  £91,  in  1866,  and  now  has  a  trade  of  £100,000  a  year.  It  spreads 
its  "branches"  eTcrywhere  in  the  town,  and  has  nearly  four  thousand 
members.  Like  the  Desborough  store,  it  owns  houBes,  and  plays  to 
some  extent  the  part  of  a  building  society.  Twenty-two  years  after, 
when  the  idea  of  "  copartnership  "  was  more  omrent  than  it  was  in 
the  sixties  and  seventies,  the  Kettering  Boot  and  Shoe  Manofactnring 
Society  was  founded  (1888).  It  was  again  a  workmen's  yenture,  and 
many  of  the  140  founders  had  been  concerned  in  the  founding  of  the 
store.  The  store  was  and  is  in  cordial  sympathy  with  the  Boot  Society. 
The  society  by  its  rules  gives  40  per  cent,  of  its  profits  to  the  workers, 
and  40  per  cent,  to  those  customers  (chiefly  societies)  who  pay  ready 
money.  Its  rules  for  capitalizing  profits  include  the  following 
provisions  :  "  After  he  [any  working  member]  holds  five  fully  paid 
up  shares  in  the  society,  he  shall  cause  at  least  half  of  any  profit, 
accruing  to  him  as  dividend  upon  his  earnings,  to  be  placed  to  his  share 
account  until  he  holds  at  least  ten  fully  paid  up  shares  ;  and  thereafter 
he  shall  cause  at  least  one-third  of  such  profit  to  be  so  placed  until  he 
holds  at  least  fifteen  fully  paid  up  shares  ;  and  thereafter  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  euch  profit  until  he  holds  at  least  twenty-five  fully  paid  up 
shares  "  (Special  Rule  XIV.).  Not  only  may  the  workers  be  members 
of  committee  ;  but  the  committee  would  seem  to  consist  entirely  of 
workers,  the  several  branches  of  boot-making  being  represented.  The 
chief  customers  are  the  co-operative  societies.  The  trade  in  last  half 
year  was  £20,000,  and  the  profit  £1300,  of  which  the  workers  got 
£olO.  They  looked  bright,  sturdy  men,  with  an  evident  pride  in  their 
work  and  in  their  society.  The  features  that,  I  think,  struck  us  most 
on  our  visit  to  them  were  repeated  more  or  less  in  all  the  other  societies 
we  vbited,  and  may  be  summed  up  at  once. 

1.  The  societies  made  use  of  every  mechanical  aid  and  modern 
appliance  designed  to  facilitate  and  abridge  labour.  Kettering  men 
have  learned,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Vivian,  that  it  is  better  not  to  smash 
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machinery,  but  to  owd  it.  And  the  modern  sppliances  include  all  the 
moat  recently  iavButed  apparatus  for  preserving  the  health  of  workmen 
— for  example,  the  draught-tubea  that  carry  off  the  fine  dost  of  heel- 
planing.  Most  of  the  rooms  were  wide,  high,  airy,  and  well  lighted. 
As  the  camparatiTcly  older  sooietiBs,  like  the  Boot  Society,  fonnd  it 
necessary  again  and  agun  to  buy  more  land  and  bnild  dow  premises, 
the  new  societies  try  to  provide  in  advance  for  iacreased  trade  by 
keeping  from  the  first  some  space  in  reserve, — a  very  significant  fact. 
Success  is  the  rule  and  failure  the  exception  in  Kettering.  The  oue 
failure  in  recent  years  is  that  of  the  Leftther-dresBers,  who  unwisely 
attempted  to  dispense  with  the  help  of  the  older  societies. 

2,  We  met  with  the  usual  advertisements  and  mottoes  of  oo-operators 
on  the  walls,  especially  in  the  Education  Boom,  itself  almost  a  dis- 
tinctive feature.  But  the  notices  of  trades'  societies  were  hardly  leas 
conspicuous  than  of  the  co-operative  societies.  The  harmooy  of  trade 
UDionism  and  copartnership  was  visible  and  evident.  Wages  in  these 
copartnerships  are  all  trade  union  rates  ;  and  the  hours  of  labour  have 
crept  down  to  fifty,  forty-nine,  and  even  forty-eight.  There  are  no 
half-timers  in  the  Kettering  copartnerships,  and  few  very  young 
children  at  all. 

S.  We  were  struck  with  the  close  friendsliip  between  the  store  and 
the  factory,  and  l)etween  one  factory  and  another.  The  new  riveting 
shop  of  the  Boot  Society  was  built  by  the  Kettering  builders  in  189o. 
The  printing  of  balance-sheets,  etc.,  is  done  either  by  the  Leicester 
printers  or  by  the  Nottingham  printers.  When  the  Kettering  Clothing 
Society,  now  a  great  concern  doing  a  trade  of  £24,000  a  year,  was  first 
founded  in  1S93,  it  got  its  first  start  from  the  Kettering  store,  which 
gave  it  what  theu  was  a  large  order.  The  Clothing  Society  is  one  of 
those  that  have  needed  to  increase  their  premises  almost  from  year  to 
year,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  relapse.  The  boot  societies  iu  Kettering 
and  Leicester  and  the  Midlands  generally  know  perfectly  well  that 
they  cannot  iocrease,  at  least  in  numbere  of  factories,  much  longer  at 
their  present  rate ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  they  are  taking 
important  steps  to  divide  the  trade  and  prevent  overlapping  and  useless 
multiplication  of  travellers. 

4.  It  is  useless  to  disguise  and  easy  to  understand  the  general  feeling 
of  hostility  among  copartners  iu  Kettering  and  Leicester  towards  the 
present  policy  of  the  English  Wholesale  Society.  Still  it  is  felt  that 
the  Wholesale  is  an  institution  that  serves  many  useful  purposes, 
and  may  one  day  be  reformed  on  the  lines  of  its  Scottish  sister.  The 
Leicester  "  Equity  "  Boot  Society,  the  chief  rival  of  the  Wholesale's 
"Wheatsheaf"  works  at  Leicester,  makes  the  Wholesale  Society  its 
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banker,  avowedly  with  the  cheap  magnammity  of  commercial  self- 
iatereat,  but  really  with  the  admistnre  of  a  more  generoua  feeliag. 
The  Kettering  societies  bank  elsewhere. 

5.  One  workshop,  the  new  Corset  Manufacturing  Society,  stands  in 
some  respects  by  itself.  It  was  registered  in  1897,  and  baa  already 
opened  new  premises  in  July,  1899.  Like  tbe  Leicester  Hosiery,  the 
oldest  copartnersbip  in  the  district,  it  is  essentially  a  women's  society, 
and  its  workers  in  their  new  large  workshop  are  as  strikiug  a  sight  as 
is  to  be  seen  in  Kettering.  Their  work  is  cliiefly  done  by  machinea, 
at  the  treadle,  by  steam  power,  all  dangerous  straps  being  boarded  ont 
of  sight  and  out  of  reach.  There  could  not  be  happier  conditions  of 
labour ;  and  we  were  told  that  tbe  workers  tbemselves  see  to  it  that 
no  unworthy  person  finds  entrance. 

It  is  sometimes  aaid  that  we  only  praise  moral  qualities  where  we 
think  little  of  the  intellect.  But  even  in  ordinary  business  tbe  moral 
qualities  have  tbeir  commercial  value,  and  still  more  in  those  societies. 
The  omnipresence  of  machinery,  too,  does  not  seem  to  have  deadened 
the  intelligence  of  the  workers ;  it  certainly  puts  a  premium  on  the 
power  of  close  attention.  This  applies  both  to  the  men's  and  to  the 
women's  work. 

The  working  folk  of  the  Midlands  are  perhaps  not  regarded  as  the 
finest  cream  of  the  English  working  classes ;  and  yet  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Kettering  copartnerships  impressed  their  visitors  aa 
superior  to  those  of  ordinary  workshops  of  tbe  north  and  south. 
Kettering  no  doubt  is  a  picked  town,  and  tbe  men  employed  in  the 
half-dozen  oopartnersbipa  there  are  picked  men.  The  ordinary  em- 
ployer picks  tbe  best  men  he  can  get.  It  is  significant  that  the 
societies  not  only  get  but  keep  the  picked  men.  There  was  a  strike  in 
the  boot  trade  in  Kettering  in  1895  ;  but,  though  it  affected  all  the 
rest  of  the  town,  it  left  the  copartnerahipa  untouched. 

Reformers  and  philanthropists  of  tbe  middle  classes  have  been 
recently  turning  their  attention  to  tbe  successful  copartnerships  in 
Leicester  and  Northampton.  But,  if  "  Jerusalem  "  is  to  be  "  builded 
here  amidst  these  dark  Satanic  mills  "  of  our  country  generally,  it  is 
the  curiosity  of  the  working' classes  that  mnst  bo  aroused.  Working 
men  themselves  must  do  elsewhere  in  England  what  working  men  have 
done  in  Hebden  Bridge,  in  Leicester  City,  and  not  least  in  tbe  other- 
wise unromantic  little  town  of  Kettering. 

J.  BOHAB. 

Saviwg  ano  Sfendino  :  a  Rejodideb  to  Pbofessor  Flcx. — ^At 
the  close  of  my  reply  *  to  Frofesaor  Flux's  first  article,  I  summarized 
■  Economic  Review,  April,  18BS,  pp.  l^  196. 
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as  carefully  as  I  conld  my  whole  theory  of  eaviog  in  order  that  he  or 
any  other  critic  might,  if  he  conld,  demolish  it.  Instead  of  attempting 
this,  Professor  Flnx  has  spent  eight  irritable  pages  ^  in  assailing 
positioaa  taken  by  me,  or  imputed  by  him  to  me,  which  are  mostly  of 
qnite  sabsidiary  importance.  He  has  in  some  instances  misrepresented 
me,  in  other  instances  himself  ;  he  has  done  nothing  to  break  down 
the  theory  of  excessive  saving. 

On  p.  343  he  accuses  me  of  lack  of  "  confidence,"  and  apparently  of 
i  neon  sis  tenoy,  because,  believing  there  is  too  much  saved,  I  would  yet 
advise  an  individual  working  man  to  save  what  he  reasonably  could. 
But  my  position  is  not  open  to  this  criticism.  Why  should  I  recom- 
mend the  individual  to  sacrifice  himself  and  his  family  for  the  public 
good  ?  In  the  present  condition  of  competitive  industrial  societies,  his 
duty  to  himself  and  his  family  comes  first :  this  is  the  only  condition 
which  gives  any  order  at  all  to  sncb  a  society. 

On  the  same  page  Professor  Flux  misrepresents  my  attitude 
towards  war.  I  do  not  indulge  in  "  calm  contemplation  of  war  as 
a  remedy  ; "  I  have  over  and  over  again  denounced  war  as  the  worst 
form  of  wasteful  consumption.  In  The  Phytiology  of  Industry,  and 
elsewhere,  I  have,  indeed,  pointed  out  how  quickly  the  ravages  of  war 
were  repaired,  and  how,  in  particular,  the  Franco-German  War  bene- 
fited England  by  the  temporary  rise  in  demand  for  commodities.  In 
some  degree  war  is  an  economic  remedy  of  over-saving,  but  I  have 
always  pointed  to  it  as  the  worst. 

Whether  a  period  of  over-prodnction  implies  an  excess  in  all 
industries  or  a  general  excess  (i.e.  an  excess  in  some  not  compensated 
by  a  corresponding  defect  in  others)  is  really  quite  unessential  to  the 
argument,  though  Professor  Flnx  presses  it  so  keenly.  Even  the 
passage  on  which  he  relies  for  technical  conviction  of  a  trifling  error 
does  not  snpport  him.  Writing  not  of  depressions  in  general,  but  of  a 
particular  depression,  I  affirmed  excess  of  producing  power  "  in  all  the 
important  industries"  as  a  fact  commonly  known  to  business  men. 
This  I  believe  at  the  time  was  true  ;  but  supposing  there  was  some 
important  industry  which  was  not  over-supplied,  the  error  is  one  I 
would  have  readily  admitted  ;  it  makes  do  difference  to  my  argument. 

The  heated  language  in  which  Professor  Flux  deals  with  a  section 
heading, "  The  Fallacy  that  Saving  implies  no  Reduced  Consumption," 
is  quite  uncalled  for.  It  does  not  touch  my  criticism  of  his  miarepre- 
sentation  in  the  former  article.  What  I  complained  of  was  the 
imputation  to  me  of  the  view  that  increased  saving  meant  consumption 
restricted  to  the  old  level  (see  p.  187).  I  have  always  held  that 
■  Economic  Rarita,  July,  1899. 
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Having  Kiid  consumption  vary  inrerselj,  meaniag  by  "  coDBumption  " 
what  is  the  only  conceivable  meaning,  "  consumption  of  commodities," 
in  opposition  to  Uill,  who  held  that  there  was  ae  much  consumption 
of  commodities  aa  before,  only  tliat  it  was  done  bj  different  persons. 

FrofoBBor  Flux's  pedagogic  reminder  that  "  demand "  is  without 
meaning  apart  from  conaideration  of  a  price,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
case  to  which  it  is  applied,  that  of  existing  loanable  capital.  An 
owner  of  fiuid  loanable  capital  will  take  the  highest  price  he  can  get, 
but  he  will  lend  for  any  price  rather  than  let  his  money  lie  idle. 
The  existence  for  long  periods  of  large  quantities  of  loanable  capital, 
lying  unemployed,  disposes  of  Hill's  argument,  quoted  p.  343,  and 
accepted  by  Professor  Flux  as  "  sufficiently  reaBonable."  The  latter 
"  can  Gonceive  of  holders  of  funds  which  may  be  called  loanable  who 
desire  to  retain  control  over  their  funds  more  than  they  desire  to 
receive  immediate  high  returna  on  lending  them."  So  can  I ;  but  this 
does  not  explain  the  phenomena  which  bankers  and  financiers  know 
as  "gluts  of  loanable  capital,"  when  large  numbers  of  owners  of 
capital  can  find  no  investment  wliich  promises  even  a  safe  minimum 
rate  of  interest,  and  when  steadily  falling  prices  attest  the  existence  of 
an  excess  of  capital  above  the  amount  reqnired  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  commodities  at  former  prices, 

FrofoBBor  Flux  is  indignant  at  my  asBOrtion  that  he  regards  "  re- 
placement of  wear  and  tear  "  as  "  new  investment."  Now,  it  is  quite 
true  that  on  p.  180  he  correctly  observes  that  "  replacement  of  wear 
and  tear  .  .  .  must  be  counted  off  before  we  can  account  the  remainder 
of  the  annual  product  as  net  product,  to  be  spent  or  saved  as  its  owners 
arc  inclined."  But  the  words  which  follow  are  these,  "  This  replace- 
ment is  by  no  means  a  simple  physical  recoostitution  of  the  capital  ; 
it  Ib  often  accompanied  by  the  moat  varied  and  extensive  changes  of 
form.  Neither  foresight  of  the  conditions  of  the  distant  future  nor 
the  power  of  creating  imperishable  forms  of  capital  is  necessary  to 
provide  openings /or  indefinite  taving."  If  this  does  not  mean  that 
where  replacement  is  accompanied  by  the  most  varied  and  extensive 
changes  of  "form,"  it  is  saving,  the  distinction  drawn  between  such 
replacement  aad  ordinary  replacement  of  wear  and  tear  has  no 
meaning  whatever.  The  fact  that  this  meaning  is  inconsistent  with 
other  statements  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  made  by  Profeaaor  Flux, 
does  not  get  him  ont  of  his  difficulty,  but  rather  eahances  it. 

On  p.  349  Frofessor  Flux  professes  to  oppose  direct  evidence  to  my 
statement  that  '*  no  competent  bnsinesB  man  wonld  think  of  explaining 
the  slow  development  of  electric  enterprise  in  this  country  by  the  high 
rate  of  interest  for  capital."    But  his  direct  evidence  does  not  meet  my 
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statement,  excepting  "  so  far  »a  interest  on  capital  is  an  element  in 
price."  Bnt  neitlier  Ur.  DaoBon  nor  an;  other  bnBinesa  man  would 
dream  of  explaining  the  high  cost  of  production  wbich  stands  in  the 
yiKj  of  electrical  derelopmeot  to  high  rate  of  interest.  Interest  on 
capital  has  been  falling ;  is  lower  in  England  than  in  any  coontry 
where  electricity  is  more  developed.  I  fear  Professor  Flux  and  I 
mnst  continue  to  differ  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  guilty  of  **  persistent 
and  perverse  misreading  of  what  was  tolerably  plain." 

J.  A.  HOBSOK. 
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LEGISLATION,  PARLIAMENTABT  INQUIRIES, 
AND  OFFICIAL  RETURNS. 

The  BeBBion  of  1899  has  been  more  prolifio  of  eooDomio  and  Bocial 
legielation  than  that  of  189S.  It  ia  eBpecially  remarkable  for  the 
Dunber  and  importance  of  statutes  relating  to  what  may  be  called  the 
parental  rather  than  the  graod-matenial  functions  of  the  State.  The 
Board  of  Education  Act,  1899  (62  4.63  Vict^  ch.  33,  6  pp.,  Id.) 
abolishes  the  Education  Department  and  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  puts  in  their  place  a  board  consisting  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  the  Lord  Freaident  of  the  Council,  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  sole  use  of  this  board  is  to  enable  the 
minister  In  charge  of  education  to  receive  a  name,  "  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,"  wliicb  will  not  shock  coueervatire  English  ears, 
FrecedentB  for  dummy  boards  of  course  already  exist  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  (of  which  it  is  said  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  is  an  ex-officio 
member),  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
the  constitution  of  which  could  be  described  by  very  few  persons  with- 
out reference  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament  constituting  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  It  Ib  a  curious 
example  of  the  British  respect  for  fictiouB  that  Sir  John  Grorat's  badi- 
nage of  the  Committee  of  Council  should  hare  ended  in  the  creation  by 
statute  of  an  equally  shadowy  body.  Sir  John  will  be  an  extra 
member  of  the  board,  retaining  his  present  title,  but  after  him  there 
will  be  no  more  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  but  there  will  be  instead  a  Secretary  to  the  Board.  All  this 
not  inappropriately  comes  into  force  next  year  on  the  Ist  of  April, 
The  Board  may  be  granted  the  educational  functions  at  present 
exercised  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  may  make  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of  any  secondary  school 
doairoue  of  being  inspected.  The  Elementary  Education  {School  Attend' 
ance)  Act  {189S)  Amendment  Act,  ISQ9  (62  &6B  Vict,  cb.  13,2  pp.,  id.) 
raiBca  the  age  of  exemption  from  school  attendance  from  eleven,  as 
fixed  Buc  years  ago,  to  twelve.  Thirteen  may. be  substituted  by  local 
authorities'  bye-laws  in  the  case  of  children  "to   be  employed  in 
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agriculture,"  and  then  such  childreo  over  eleven  and  under  tliirteen  shall 
onl^  be  required  to  make  tvo  hundred  Knd  fifty  attendaoceB  per  aonnm 
if  they  h&ve  passed  the  standanl  required  for  partial  exemption,  or  have, 
so  to  apeak,  earned  partial  exemption  by  attending  three  hundred  times, 
in  not  more  than  two  schoob,  in  each  of  some  preceding  but  not  neces- 
sarily consecutive  years.  The  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and 
EpUeptic  Children)  Act,  IS99  (62  &  63  Vict.,  ch.  32,  7  pp.,  \d.)  does 
for  another  class  of  unfortunates  what  the  Elementary  Educatiou  (Blind 
and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  did  for  the  deaf  mutes.  The  Poor  Law 
Act,  1899  (62  &  63  VicL,  ch,  37,  3  pp.,  ^.)  extends  the  powers  of  poor- 
law  guardians  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  misconducted  parents. 
Under  the  Act  of  1889  parents  could  only  be  ousted  if  they  had  deserted 
or  were  undergoing  imprisonment  for  an  offence  against  the  particular 
child  or  children  in  question.  By  the  new  Act  this  will  also  be  possible 
whenever  the  parent  is  made  unfit  to  have  control  by  menial  incapacity 
or  vicious  habits,  or  is  undergoing  penal  servitude,  detention  under  the 
Inebriates  Act,  or  impriaoament  for  an  ofience  against  any  of  his  chil- 
dren, or,  finally,  is  a  bedridden  or  disabled  inmate  of  a  workhouse  and 
is  willing  to  surrender  control  When  both  parents  are  dead  it  seems 
that  the  poor-law  guardians  may  place  themselves  tn  loco  paretUit 
without  alleging  any  misconduct  or  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  next 
friends.  The  decision  of  the  guardians  is  liable  to  review  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  rapidity  of  progress  after  the  first  step  is  made  is  illustrated 
by  the  Reformatory  Schools  Act,  1899  (62  <fc  63  Vict.,  ch.  12, 1  p.,  \d.). 
Only  six  years  ago  high  authorities  were  prophesying  all  kinds  of  evils 
if  the  law  which  required  imprisonment  as  a  preliminary  to  detention 
in  a  reformatory  was  abolished.  They  were  overruled,  and  now  we 
have  an  Act  which  makes  the  preliminary  imprisonment  not  optional, 
but  impossible. 

The  Seats  for  Shop  AnUtatUs  Act,\^9Q  {&2  &  63  Vict.,  ch.  21,1  p., 
^.)  comes  into  force  on  the  Ist  of  January  next.  It  provides  tiiat  "'in 
all  rooms  of  a  shop,  or  other  premises  where  goods  are  aetually  retailed 
to  the  public,  and  where  female  assistants  are  employed  for  the  retailing 
of  goods  to  the  public,  the  employer  carrying  on  business  in  such 
premises  shall  provide  seats  behind  the  counter  or  in  such  other 
position  as  may  be  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  such  seats  shall  be  in 
the  proportion  of  not  less  than  one  seat  to  every  three  female  assistants 
employed  in  each  room."  The  penalty  is  not  more  than  £3  for  a  first 
ofience,  and  not  less  than  £1  or  more  than  £5  for  subsequent  offences. 
The  machinery  for  enforcing  the  law  is  that  created  by  ^e  Shop 
Hours  Acts,  1892  to  189s. 

The  Small  Dwellingt  Acguitition  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.,  ch.  44, 
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11  pp.,  3<f.),  of  which  the  full  title  ia  "An  Act  to  empower  Local 
Authoritled  to  advance  Money  for  enabling  Fereons  to  acquire  the 
ownership  of  Small  Houses  in  which  they  reside,"  is  a  very  remark- 
able production.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will,  at  any  rate  in  its 
present  crude  form,  be  put  into  operation  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
but,  if  it  were,  the  result  would  apparently  bo  to  give  any  local 
authority  which  desired  it  the  fall  proprietorship  of  a  large  quantity 
ot  small  house  property.  It  only  empowers  the  local  authority  to 
lend  money,  on  a  "  bulldlng'Society  "  or  gradual-repayment  mortgage, 
to  a  person  desirous  of  purchasing  a  small  house  in  which  he  resides 
or  intends  to  reside,  but  it  cannot,  and  does  not,  attempt  to  compel 
this  person  to  continue  to  reside  there,  IE  he  ceases  to  reside,  the 
local  authority  may  either  (apparently)  take  no  notice,  or  may  buy 
him  out  at  a  valuation  and  take  possession.  If  he  dies,  and  the  person 
to  whom  his  interest  is  transferred  does  not  choose  to  reside  ia  the 
house,  the  same  two  courses  are  open.  Kow  it  is  obviously  probable 
that,  in  the  coarse  of  the  considerable  period — it  may  he  as  much  as 
thirty  years — during  which  the  mortgage  is  being  paid  off,  many 
changes  of  residence  will  occur,  and  so,  even  without  any  collusion,  a 
local  authority  which  desired  to  become  a  proprietor  of  small  houses 
would  have  many  opportunities.  The  only  advantage  offered  to  the 
woald^be  proprietor  over  and  above  those  which  he  could  obtaia  by 
application  to  a  boilding  society  is  the  possibility  of  a  somewhat 
lower  rate  of  interest,  as  local  authorities  may,  if  they  choose,  go  as 
low  as  one-halt  per  cent  above  the  rate  which  they  would  be  charged 
by  the  Public  Works  XiOans  Commissioners.  This  makes  the  minimum 
'  rate  3^  per  cent,  for  loans  to  run  for  twenty  years  and  under,  3)/  per 
cenL  for  from  twenty  to  forty  years,  and  3f  for  from  forty  to  fifty  years. 
The  "  small  houses  "  to  which  the  Act  is  applicable  are  either  freehold 
houses,  or  leasehold  houses  with  at  least  sixty  years  unexpired,  and 
tlie  value  of  the  freehold  or  the  lease,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  not 
exceed  £400. 

The  Telegraph  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Viot,  ch.  38,  4  pp.,  J<f.),  is 
the  Act  relating  to  telephones,  over  which  so  much  ink  and  temper 
were  expended  last  spring.  Sect.  1  gives  the  Postmaster-General 
a  capital  of  £2,000,000.  Sect.  2' gives  town  and  urban  district 
councils  licensed  by  the  Postmaster- General  powers  to  borrow  for 
telephonic  purposes  and  to  carry  on  the  business  outside  their  owu 
distriet  Section  3,  the  last  and  much  the  longest  of  the  operative 
sections,  deals  with  existing  companies.  It  provides  that  if  such 
companies  will  agree  to  certain  conditions  aa  to  charges,  (1)  their 
underground   wayleaves  shall   not  be   interfered   with  by  the  local 
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authorities  in  places  where  a  competitive  service  is  established  either 
by  the  IockI  authority  or  by  a  new  company,  and  (2)  their  licenses  shall 
coatiune  as  loDg  as  the  new  licenses  given  to  their  competitors.  It  also 
provides  that  if  the  license  of  an  exiating  company  in  any  exchange 
area  is  continued  for  more  than  eight  years  beyond  its  present  term,  its 
competitor  may  require  it  to  Bubmit  to  free  inter-communication. 

The  London  Government  Act,  1899  (62  &  63  Vict.,  cb.  14,  23  pp., 
3<j.),  appears  a  much  more  businesslike  statute  than  readers  of  the 
daily  newspapers  a  few  months  ago  imagined  it  to  be.  It  does  not 
seem  in  the  least  likely  either  to  exalt  the  local  authorities  to  the 
pinnoole  to  which  same  were  supposed  to  aspire,  nor  to  abase  the 
County  CounciL  Good  must  necessarily  come  from  the  simplification 
which  it  effects  in  abolishing  the  non-^ministrative  vestries  and  the 
boards  of  works  elected  by  them ;  and  the  substitution  of  borough 
councils  with  not  more  than  seventy  members  for  the  overgrown 
vestries  is  also. likely  to  be  of  great  benefit.  The  absurdities  in  the 
way  of  areas,  such  as  the  new  borough  of  Wandsworth,  will  doubtless 
be  corrected  before  long  by  amending  legislation  passed  on  the 
demand  of  the  localities  themselves.  To  the  most  striking  innovation, 
the  creation  of  the  large  Westminster,  the  objections  seem  somewhat 
frivolous.  They  do  not  get  rid  of  the  solid  fact  that,  though  there 
are  houses  and  buildings,  there  is  no  genuine  locality  with  a  character 
and  associations  and  boundaries  of  its  own  between  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Temple  Bar.  Several  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon  be  followed  by  similar  legislation  for  boroughs 
outside  London.  Such  are  the  clauses  which  secure  that  the  aldermen 
shall  be  one^ixth  (instead  of  one-fourth)  of  the  council,  and  that  rates 
shall  be  consolidated  and  their  purpose  explained  on  the  demand  note. 
Of  more  doubtful  expediency  is  the  clause  which  apparently  makes  it 
impossible  for  a  borough  council  to  spend  anything  without  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  finance  committee,  so  tliat  if  the  council  happens 
to  disagree  with  its  committee  it  will  have  the  trouble  of  reconstituting 
it.  Why  the  power  of  the  County  Council  to  disallow  the  stopping  of 
streets  should  be  taken  away  is  not  very  clear.  Certainly,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  strenuously  exercised. 

In  the  Economic  Review  of  July,  1898,  at  the  end  of  a  notice  of  the 
correspondence  on  the  Indian  Government's  currency  proposals,  there 
occurred  the  following  paragraph  : — "  On  the  whole  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  CommissioD  to  which  the  proposals  have  been  referred 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  will  be  as  long  in  reporting  as  commissions 
usually  are,  so  that  by  the  time  tt  reports  the  proposals  may  have 
become  obviously  uuDecessary," 
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The  expresBion  of  this  hope  at  that  time  must  have  seemed  flat 
blasphemy,  when  almost  every  one  was  agreed  in  excitedly  urging 
that  BomethiDg  mast  be  done  immediately.  The  hope  haa  been,  how- 
ever, amply  fnMlled.  By  the  time  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Indian  Currency  (C.  9390,  fol.,  2^  pp., 
3(f.)  made  Its  appearance,  the  rupee  had  become  so  firmly  established, 
as  close  as  possible  to  sixteen  pence,  that  it  was  "  obviously  un- 
necessary "  to  take  any  steps  for  bringing  it  up  to  that  amount,  and  it 
is  not  very  clear  why  the  Committee  has  wasted  two  pages  of  print  and 
paper  upon  a  discussion  of  the  proposals. 

Given  the  very  wholesome  delay,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  the 
Committee  should  report,  as  they  practically  have  done,  in  favour  of 
letting  things  alone.  They  might,  however,  have  given  wrong  reasons 
and  stamped  themselves  as  more  or  less  worthy  of  the  rabid  denuncia- 
tion to  which  they  were  subject  at  the  hands  of  the  bimetaUist  and 
gold-standard  press.  They  have  not  done  so,  and  their  Report  is  one 
of  the  soundest  treatises  on  currency  that  has  yet  been  embodied  in 
a  blue  book.  It  begins  with  the  inevitable  history  of  Indian  currency, 
which  should  by  this  time  be  familiar  to  every  one  in  the  least  interested 
in  the  subject.  Then  it  condemns  a  reversion  to  a  silver  standard  as 
inhnical  to  the  interesta  of  the  people  of  India,  (1)  as  producers  and 
traders,  and  (2)  as  taxpayers  supporting  a  Grovernment.  Next  it 
approves  the  principle  of  a  gold  standard,  and,  after  the  superfluous 
discussion  of  the  Indian  Government's  now  obsolete  proposals, 
rejects  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Lesley  Frobyn  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Lindsay, 
and  pronounces  in  favour  of  "making  the  British  sovereign  a  legal 
tender  aud  a  current  coin  In  India."  But  what,  then,  is  to  become  of 
(he  rupees  ?  They  should,  the  Committee  think,  continue  to  be  legal 
tender  to  any  amount,  and  should  not  confer  on  their  owners  the  power 
to  demand  a  sovereign  from  the  Government  in  exchange  for  fifteen  of 
them.  Here  the  Committee  point  out  very  properly,  though  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  Fawcett's  Manual,  that  it  is  not  the  limit  of  40<. 
legal  tender  which  keeps  up  the  value  of  British  silver  coin,  but  the 
fact  that  the  mint,  the  only  manufacturer,  will  not  supply  silver  shillings 
at  any  cheaper  rate  than  twenty  to  the  ponnd  sterling.  The  forty- 
shilling  limit  is  of  no  practical  importance  whatever,  and  the  Committee 
are  unable  to  discover  any  reason  why  rupees,  which  could  only  be 
obtained  at  a  certain  gold  price,  should  fail  to  remain  at  that  price. 
As  to  the  rate  at  which  they  should  be  obtainable,  the  Report,  of  course, 
adheres  to  the  1«.  id.  rate,  or  fifteen  to  the  pound  sterling.  There 
is  nothing  sacred  about  this  rate,  and  it  would  probably  have  been 
better  if  sixteen  to  the  pound  had  been  selected  by  Lord  Uersohell's 
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Committee,  but  it  would  clearly  be  diBaatroua  to  mako  an  alteration  dow. 
Yery  oddljlhe  Report  ends  with  a  recommendatioD  to  the  GoverDment 
of  India,  not  only  to  "  exercise  a  reeolute  economy,"  which  is  excellent, 
bat  also  to  "  restrict  the  growth  of  their  gold  obligations."  But  surely, 
with  the  rupee  at  a  fixed  1«.  id.,  ail  monetary  obligatious  of  the 
Indian  Crovernment  will  be  "  gold  obligationH."     Why  "  gold  "  ? 

The  Deipatch  of  the  Secretary  of  Stale  for  India  in  CouneU  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India  in  Council,  dated  Z^thJtdy,  \9&9, respect- 
ing  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Indian 
Currency  (C.  9421,  fol.,  2  pp.,  ^d.),  shows  very  plainly  that  the 
Beport  simply  recommends  a  continuance  of  the  Herschell  Committee 
policy.  The  despatch  adopts  the  Report  without  reservation,  but  it 
requires  nothing  positive,  except  that  the  Indian  Government  should, 
as  soon  aa  they  think  it  expedient,  take  steps  for  making  the  sovereign 
legal  tender  and  current  coin,  and  make  preparations  for  coining  gold. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  committees  is  that  the  later  is 
more  desirous  of  seeing  gold  in  circulation  than  the  earUer,  and  here 
it  is  not  to  be  preferred. 

The  Labour  Department's  Report  on  Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages 
and  Hours  ofLabetur  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1898  (C.  9434,  8vo, 
267  pp.,  It.  Off.)  shows  how  the  normal  prosperity  of  the  previous 
years  was  succeeded  by  the  boom  which  is  probably  now  at  its  greatest 
height.  Just  over  a  million  persons  are  reported  to  have  received 
increases  of  wages,  which  are  estimated  to  have  amounted  to  about 
£95,000  &  week.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  only  an  increase  in  rat«s 
of  wages  ;  it  takes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  people  will  have 
been  more  continuously  employed  at  those  rates,  besides  earning  more 
by  overtime  work.  Moreover,  the  returns  cover  nothing  like  the  wbolo 
field  of  industry,  so  that  the  £95,000  a  week,  or  five  millions  per 
annum,  is  probably  but  a  tithe  of  the  actual  increase  of  the  earnings  of 
the  working-classes. 

The  Second  Report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Proceedings  under 
the  Conciliation  (TVade  Disputes')  Act,  1896  (House  of  Commons 
Paper,  1899,  No.  275,  Svo,  21  pp.,  2d.),  covers  the  two  years  from 
July  1,  1897,  to  June  30,  1899,  whereas  the  first  Report  (Economic 
Review,  January,  1898,  p.  117)  only  covered  ten  mouths.  The  delay, 
it  is  perhaps  not  too  uncharitable  to  suggest,  has  probably  been  due 
to  a  desire  to  wait  till  there  was  something  to  report  about.  If  this 
is  so,  the  object  has  not  been  attained.  In  the  first  ten  months  aft«r 
the  passing  of  the  Act  the  Board  of  Trade  discovered  twenty-eight 
oases  in  which  to  act ;  in  the  whole  of  the  next  two  years  it  only 
found  twenty-seven.    Nor  was  It  in  the  least  more  successful  in  deahog 
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with  the  tweaty-aavan  later  cues  than  with  the  twenty^ight  earlier. 
It  is  trae  that  in  the  former  gronp  five  failnrea  were  admitted,  and  in 
the  latter  only  two  ;  but  of  these  two,  one  is  the  Welsh  coal  dispute. 
The  great  engineering  diapnte  is  not  classified  either  as  a  sncoeaa  or 
a  failure.  It  may  be  verj  plausiblf  argued  that  the  interference  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  ia  these  two  disputes  largely  increased  their 
duration,  and,  if  it  did  so',  it  must  have  done  a  thousand  times  as 
much  harm  in  these  two  instances  as  it  could  poesibly  hare  done 
good  in  all  the  other  oases  put  together. 

Miss  Collet's  Report  on  the  Money  Wages  of  Indoor  Domestic 
Servant*  (C.  9346,  8vo,  SO  pp.,  Z\d.)  is  fascinating  as  a  study  iu 
statistical  inference.  The  author  appears  to  have  overlooked  one  fact 
which  probably  make  the  wages  appear  somewhat  higher  than  they 
are  :  she  has  not  observed  that  the  people  who  voluntarily  make 
returns  of  the  wages  they  pay  their  servants  are  probably  people 
who  pay  a  little  more  than  the  average.  The  skinflint  who  pays  less 
is  likely  to  regard  the  questions  as  impertinent,  and  to  consigu  the 
form  to  the  waste-paper  basket. 

Another  Labour  Department  Report  Is  Provinon  for  Old  Age  by 
Government  Action  in  certain  European  Countriet  (C.  9414,  8to, 
59  pp.,  3d.).  As  all  European  countries  exoept  Spain,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  and  Greece  are  included,  We  might  expect  to  find  many 
chapters  like  the  famous  one  upon  snakes  in  Iceland.  But  though 
only  Denmark  and  Grermany  have  attempted  a  general  scheme,  there 
are  in  several  countries  particular  cases  in  which  the  State  interests 
itself,  iliners  are  thus  favoured  in  France,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
some  provinces  of  Belgium.  French  seamen,  too,  are  compelled  to 
provide  for  old  age,  and  the  State  subsidizes  their  efibrts  with  no 
less  than  £440,000  per  annum.  The  Grcrman  system  every  one 
knows ;  the  Danish,  described  so  lucidly  by  Professor  Flux  at  the 
recent  British  Association  meeting,  is  nothing  but  liberal  outdoor 
relief  to  the  "  aged  deserving  poor,"  aa  our  CommisBion  has  it. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Economic  Review  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  Post-Office  Savings  Bank  iuvestmeuts 
in  consob,  2^  and  2]  per  cents.,  Local  Loans  stock,  and  Egyptian 
guaranteed  stock  were  valued,  as  they  ought  to  be,  at  par  instead 
of  at  market  value,  the  surplus  of  assets  over  liabilities  would 
have  been — 

At  Dec.  31, 18M,  £3,436,178,  instead  of  £6,014,240 
„  ISOS,  £2,003,488  „         £7,S6S,e58 

„  1896,  £1,820,048        „      £11,4SS,SS0 

„  1007,  £1,08^818         „      £18,763,293 
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From  the  Beport  of  tfte  Pbitmaiier-General  for  1898-9  (C.  9163, 
8to,  79  pp.,  4^,)  ire  csn  dedaoe  the  figures  f<x'  another  you.  Thej 
Bra,  Bt  Dec.  31,  1898,  £613,665,  inateftd  of  £10,702,556.  The  Uoe 
surplns  ia  a  good  deal  less  than  this  £613,665,  as  the  prQDunm  on 
Irish  guBranteed  land  stock  and  on  some  other  securities  has  not 
been  deducted,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  Uaroh  7th  last,  stated  the  liabilities  (of  Dec.  31,  1898) 
at  £123,155,000,  and  the  assets  at  par  value  at  £123,494,000,  which 
gives  a  surplus  of  only  £339,000.  The  fact  that  the  h)aa  was  not 
so  great  in  1898  as  iu  the  ]:receding  years  Beems  to  have  been  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  tiie  purchases  of  consols  have  been  smaller. 
In  1896  the  holding  of  consols  inoi«ased  hj  £12,800,000,  and  in  1897 
by  £6,400,000;  but  in  1898  only  by  £4,650,000.  The  preminm  snnlt 
upon  each  £100,  too,  was  probably  somewhat  less.  The  fall  in  the 
prices  of  Government  securities  which  has  taken  place  since  December 
31,  1898,  must  have  reduced  the  market  valneof  the  Savings  Bank 
holdings  by  about  six  or  seven  millions,  and  will,  perhaps,  do  maT«  to 
bring  about  the  necessary  reform  of  the  accounts  than  a  ream  of 
argument. 

Edvtin  Camhaii. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  THEORY  OF  THE  STATE.  By 
Bebkard  Bosanquet.  [342  pp.  8to.  \0$.  UacmiUaa. 
London,  1899.] 
"The  present  TTorV,"  we  are  told,  "is  kq  attempt  to  expresB  irhat 
I  take  to  be  the  fundamental  ideas  of  &  trne  social  philosophy.  I  have 
critioized  and  interpreted  the  doctrines  of  certain  well-known  thinkers 
only  with  the  view  of  setting  those  ideas  in  the  clearest  light  This 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  book ;  I  have  intentionally  abstained  from 
practical  applications,  except  by  way  of  illastration.  It  is  my  con- 
victiou,  indeed,  that  a  better  nnderstandiug  of  fundamental  principles 
would  very  greatly  contribute  to  the  more  rational  handling  of  practical 
problems."  Thus  modestly  Mr.  Bosanquet  announces  the  purpose  of 
his  book.  After  a  short  chapter  on  the  "  Rise  and  Conditions  of  the 
Philosophical  Theory  of  the  State,"  he  proceeds  to  contrast  the  point 
of  view  of  philosophical  theory  with  the  attitude  adopted  towards 
social  phenomena  by  "  Sociology."  He  then  goes  on  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  Political  Obligation,  with  that  conception  of  a  general 
will  in  which  he  finds  the  key  to  that  problem,  and  with  the  "  nature 
of  the  State,  and  consequent  limit  of  State  action."  Then  follow  an 
examination  of  the  idea  of  freedom  in  Rousseau,  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel,  an  analysis  of  Hegel's  Pkilotophy  of  Right,  and  a  concluding 
chapter  on  "  InBtitutions  considered  as  Ethical  Ideas." 

In  the  ideas  which  are  here  presented  there  may  be  said  to  be 
two  elements.  The  essence  of  the  theory  here  presented  is  to  be 
found,  as  Mr.  Bradley  tells,  in  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  and  from  the 
general  view  of  the  State  which  Mr.  Bosanqaet  extracts  from  that  source 
few  are  likely  to  dissent  who  have  learned  their  social  and  political 
ideas  m  the  same  school  as  Mr.  Bosanquet.  The  basis  is  to  be  found 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  there  is  a  superstructure,  which  consists 
mainly  of  the  ideas  engrafted  on  the  old  Hellenic  stock  by  Hegel  and 
his  followers.  To  a  large  extent  these  ideas  must  be  admitted  to  be 
simply  applications  of  the  fundamental  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  ideas 
to  the  circumstances  of  modern  times  ;  bat  in  the  Hegelian  doctrine  of 
the  State  these  ideas  are  presented   in  a  new  and  highly  technical 
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phraaeologj  which  cannot  be  treated  as  a  mere  new  vehicle  for  the 
old  ideas.  In  that  philosophy  the  ideas  about  the  Stal«  which  are 
practically  common  to  all  modern  pbilosophj',  or  at  least  to  all  modern 
Idealism,  are  mixed  np  with  some  things  that  seem  qaeationable,  some 
things  that  seem  (in  their  original  form,  though  more  or  less  disguised 
in  EnglishversionB)absurd,  and  much  more  that  seems  vague,  nebulous, 
and  full  of  misleading  Buggostion  to  those  who  are  not  disciples  of 
Hegel.  And  of  this  specially  Hegelian  element— of  the  Hegelian 
ideas  and  the  characteristic  Hegelian  rhetoric — the  reader  will  liud 
more  in  Mr.  Bosanquet's  pages  than  in  the  writings  of  others  who 
would  have  no  objection  to  admitting  that  they  base  their  political 
teaching  upon  Hegel's  Pkiloiopky  of  Right — much  more,  for  instance, 
than  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Frofeasor  Green  and  of  Professor 
Ritchie.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  TAi.  Bosanqnet  has 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  he  intelligible,  and  to  some  the  chief  value  of 
the  book  will  be  found  in  the  olearness  and  thoronghness  with  which 
he  explains  the  formulie  which  so  often  do  duty  for  tliought,  and  which 
are  so  wildly  flourished  about  in  those  cruder  Hegelian  lucubrations 
with  which  Oxford  examiners  are  so  painfully  familiar. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  the  truth,  as  of  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
ideas  whioh  Mr.  Bosanquet  regards  it  as  his  special  mission  to  preach, 
that,  with  all  his  skill  and  ability,  he  fails  to  conriacB  us.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  idea  of  a  general  will.  Nothing  can  be  desired  clearer 
than  the  following  admission  (though  I  am  not  quite  sure  how  far  it  is 
intended  as  an  admission)  : — 

"  What  Rousseau  means  to  indicate  by  his  expression,  '  the  general 
will*  may  seem  to  many  persons,  as  he  clearly  saw,  to  have  no  actual 
existence.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  principle,  operating  among  and 
underneath  a  great  yariety  of  coafusing  and  disguising  factors,  and 
can  only  be  defined  by  the  help  of  an  '  as  such,'  or  '  in  so  far  as,'  It 
is,  we  might  say,  the  will  of  the  whole  society  '  as  such,'  or  the  wills 
of  all  individuals  '  in  so  far  as  '  they  aim  at  the  common  good." 

It  is  perfectly  true  and  undeniable  that  the  State  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  brought  into  existecce  partly  by  the  existence  of  this  will 
for  a  common  good ;  though,  since  snch  a  will  only  exists  as  an 
element  in  a  number  of  wills,  I  am  compelled,  at  the  risk  of  writing 
myself  down  a  "  superficial  psychologist,"  to  demur  to  its  being  called 
a  "  real  will."  It  is  certainly  an  element  of  reality,  but  so  (in  a  sense) 
ore  all  abstractions  when  taken  out  of  their  abstraction. 

It  is  still  more  true  that  ideally  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  uue 
function  of  the  State  to  be  an  expression  of  the  general  will — a 
function  which,  as  is  fully  admitted,  any  actual  State  very  inadequately 
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Buoceeds  in  fulfilliag.  It  is  undeniable,  therefore,  that  we  may  anawsr 
ihe  qneetlon,  "  Why  am  I  bound  to  obey  the  State  P  "  by  saying, 
"  Because  it  is  the  expresaion  of  the  general  vill."  At  the  same  time 
the  answer,  in  eo  far  as  it  is  true.  Is  one  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
can  be  given  in  a  clearer,  simpler,  and  more  lueid  manner — in  the  way, 
for  instanee,  la  which  it  is  given  by  Aristotle.  Moreover,  the  formula 
seems  to  some  of  us  full  of  misleading  suggestion.  At  bottom  the 
problem  of  political  obligation  is  an  othical  question.  The  question 
which  it  involves  is  the  question,  "  Why,  when,  to  what  extent  is  it 
a  duty  to  obey  the  State  F  "  And  Rousseau's  theory  saggeats  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  fall  in  with  the  actual  tendency  of  the  community,  to  put 
one's  self  in  harmony  with  that  conception  of  the  common  good  which 
is  actually  dominant  in  one's  community.  If,  as  I  presume,  this  is 
not  the  interpretation  which  Mr.  Bosanquet  would  give  to  the  theory — 
if  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  what  is  really  for  the  common  good  is  actually 
willed, — is  it  not  simpler  to  say  that  obedience  to  the  State  is  a  duty 
simply  because  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  actually  tends  to  the 
general  good  F  How  far  it  is  actually  willed  or  not,  is  a  quite  irrele- 
vant question.  I  am  aware  of  the  extreme  dislike  which  writers  of 
Mr.  Bosanqaet's  school  have  to  a  philosophical  question  being  pro- 
pounded in  a  casuistical  form  ;  and  when  I  go  on  to  say  that,  to  my 
own  mind,  no  ethical,  poUtieal,  or  social  theory  is  of  much  value 
which  does  not  attack  its  problems  as  questions  of  casuistry  (how- 
ever strict  the  limits  maybe  to  the  practical  value  of  such  answers 
as  philosophy  can  give  to  these  questions),  the  reader  will  recognize 
that  the  present  reviewer's  point  of  view  is  one  which  perhaps  dis- 
qualifies him  from  appreciating  Hr.  Bosanquet's  book  at  its  just 
value. 

The  above  remarks  are,  of  course,  not  offered  as  an  adequate  criti- 
cism of  the  idea  of  a  general  will.  They  are  only  intended  as  an 
illustration  of  the  impression  which  the  book  makes  upon  me,  and 
which  it  will  probably  make  upon  readers  not  predisposed  to  find  all 
troth  hidden  beneath  the  mysterious  phrases  of  the  school  which 
Mr,  Bosanquet  so  ably  represents.  I  should  like,  if  space  allowed,  to 
make  the  same  kind  of  criticism  upon  the  idea  of  freedom  to  whioh 
Mr,  Bosanquet  attributes  so  much  importance.  It  is  perfectly  true, 
when  properly  explained,  that  in  the  State,  so  far  as  it  reaches  its 
ideal,  the  individual  "obeys  only  himself  ; "  but  I  cannot  but  think 
there  are  simpler  and  less  misleading  ways  of  expressing  that  truth, 
I  will  even  venture  to  say  that  I  believe  Mr.  Bosanquet  himself  wonld 
have  given  us  a  much  better  treatise  on  the  State  if  he  had  never 
read  Hegel's  PhUotophy  of  Right  (what  is  of  permanent  value  in  that 
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work  IB  now  "  in  the  air,"  and  no  longer  the  monopoly  of  those  who 
have  read  it)  or  canght  from  that  master  the  trick  of  veiling  rerj 
simple  troths  in  paradoxical  language,  even  thongfa  he  maj  Bupplemeut 
it  (as  he  does  in  the  work  before  ns)  hj  a  tolerablj  simple  and  laeid 
commentary. 

In  dealing  with  a  writer  of  Mr.  Bosanqnet's  established  repntation, 
it  is  nnaecessary  to  say  that  the  book  is  learned,  ingenions,  and  full 
of  instmctioD,  especially  tn  its  laminoas  remarks  on  the  historical 
affiliation  of  political  ideas,  for  those  who  cannot  honestly  say  that  they 
think  it  adds  much  that  will  be  of  great  intrinsic  importance  for  those 
who  are  already  students  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  of  Green,  and,  I  will 
add,  of  the  best  iiteratnre  of  modern  Socialism.  The  book  will,  of 
coarse,  be  welcomed  by  thcMe  who  are  in  fall  sympathy,  not  only  with 
its  ideas,  but  with  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented  ;  bnt  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  will  prove  disappointing  to  many  who  attach  a  high 
valne  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  criticism  of  socialistic  tendencies  in  Atpecli 
of  the  Social  Problem. 

H.  Babhdall. 

GBUNDBISS  DEE  POUTISCHEN  OEKONOMIE.  Von 
Pbopbssob  Edqbn  VOM  Philipotich,  of  ■Vienna  University. 
Vol.  n. :  Tolkswurthschaftapolitik.  [325  pp.  8vo.  7  marks 
40  pf.     Mohr.     Freiburg,  1899.] 

The  previous  volume  of  this  work,  Allgemeine  Vothtwirttchajitlekre 
("  The  (^neral  Theory  of  Political  Economy  "),  has  already  passed 
through  three  edidons,  and  a  third  volume  on  Finance  is  to  be  brought 
out  by  Professor  Scbanz  of  Wiirzbnrg.  In  his  introduction  to  the 
present  volume,  which  is  the  second  one  of  the  series.  Dr.  Fhilipovich 
contends  that  a  study  of  political  economy  must  include  the  examina- 
tion of  all  measures  which  have  indirectly  affected  the  course  of 
economic  evolution,  although  they  may  have  been  designed  in  the  first 
instance  only  to  advance  personal  or  class  interests,  and  he  specifies 
trade  combinations  in  particular.  He  points  out  that,  while  the  State 
can  exert  a  strong  inflaence  over  the  commercial  and  industrial  progrees 
of  a  country,  so  that  its  co-operation  is  essential  to  any  advance  in 
these  directions,  yet,  aa  the  State  operates  through  individual  funcUon- 
aries,  the  quality  of  its  action  must  depend  upon  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  officials  composing  its  buieauoracy,  and,  further,  upon 
the  stage  in  civilization  attained  by  the  popalation  generally.  "  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  intervention  of  the  State  in  economic  policy 
(wirttchii/i)  can  only  prove  successful  when  it  availe  itself  of  individual 
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initiative  u  a  motive  force,  and  simply  regulates  bbe  conditions  nnder 
vUch  tlie  latter  exerts  itself." 

Still,  he  allows  that  complete  freedom  for  the  individual  does  not 
begin  precisely  at  the  line  where  governmental  constraint  leaves  off, 
for  it  is  further  limited  by  his  personal  qualities  and  his  social  con- 
ditions. On  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  governmental  constraint  leaves 
bee  play  to  that  controlling  influence  of  oircnmstancea,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  unpropertied  classes,  press  more  iiarsbly,  be  observes,  than 
the  law  itself.  Conaequeotly,  freedom  and  constraint  are  not  mutually 
excluBtve  and  antagonistic  in  economic  policy,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
iegislatire  control  can  put  a  check  on  the  constraining  power  of  external 
circnmstances  (among  which  the  anthor  includes  regulations  framed  by 
trade  and  other  voluntary  associations)  so  as  to  relieve  the  individual 
from  their  pressure.  He  proceeds  to  attribute  to  the  State  the  function 
of  adjusting  the  claims  of  rival  interests,  such  as  those  of  agriculture 
and  industry,  or  of  the  producer,  who  demands  high  prices  for  every- 
thing he  himself  produces,  and  the  consumer,  who  clamours  for  low 
prices  all  round.  But  be  points  out  that  the  private  exploitation  of 
means  of  transport  and  intercommunication  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
working  of  them  by,  and  in  the  interest  of,  the  community  on  the  other, 
are  irreconcilable,  and  so  is  the  opposition  between  the  interests  of 
producers  and  those  of  receivers  of  rent  and  interest.  His  assertion 
that  it  is  another  function  of  the  State  to  ease  the  last  moments  of 
moribund  indnstrieB,  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  to  break  the  social 
shocks  occasioned  by  their  coUapse,  by  imposing  protective  taxes,  will 
be  indorsed  by  very  few  economists  on  this  side  the  CbanneL  It 
eboaldbenoted  that  in  using  the  term  "State"  be  does  not  include  nnder 
it  those  local  authorities  which,  in  England  at  least,  receive  their 
powers  by  devolution  from  the  imperial  parliament,  but  implies  ex- 
clusively the  supreme  central  authority. 

In  contrast  to  the  prevailing  tendency  noted  by  Dr.  Fbilipovich  in 
favoDT  of  specialization  within  the  sphere  of  economics,  he  himself 
aims  at  taking  a  comprehensive  survey  of  his  subject.  The  present 
volume  embraces  agriculture,  domestic  industries  and  manufactures, 
and  commute.  It  touches  upon  patents,  technical  education,  trade 
marks,  and  credit.  The  author  recounts  the  story  of  the  English 
commeioial  supremacy  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  of  the  free  trade 
movement,  and  its  influence  upon  the  oontmental  nations  resulting  in 
the  unification  and  modification  of  tariff  regulations,  and  in  a  great 
impetus  to  enterprise  of  all  kinds  during  the  sixties,  but  more  especially 
in  opening  up  means  of  intercooimnnication.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
rash  of  nnaecustomed  competition  which  followed  upon  the  latter 
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inDontion.  He  remllB  the  long  period  of  depression  whieh  sncceeded 
this  en  of  prosperons  indnstry,  the  demonetization  of  bUtst,  and  the 
impOTerizatioa  of  the  landed  interest  through  the  influx  of  agricaltnral 
produce  from  America.  Hence  there  has  arisen,  he  adds,  on  the 
Continent  a  reaction  in  faronr  of  protection.  But  the  remedy  has 
hardly  produced  the  looked-for  effect.  The  German  customs  returns 
for  1891-92  shov  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  receipts  were  derived 
from  manufactured  or  partially  maonfactUTed  articles,  and  that  the 
remaining  90  per  cent,  were  shared  between  articles  of  luxury  and 
food  supplies.  Me  affirms  that  these  protective  duties  on  imports, 
instead  of  fostering  native  industries,  have  discouraged  them,  because, 
liy  throwing  a  burden  upon  articles  of  daily  consumption,  they  have 
lessened  the  purchasing  poner  of  the  population  for  home  productions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hostile  tariffs  imposed  by  other  countries  reetrict 
Germany's  export  market.  Hence  the  pendalom  is  now  swinging  back 
towards  a  relaxation  of  protection.  Dr.  Fhilipovich's  figures  are,  un- 
fortunately, not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  for  he  speaks  in  the  present 
tense  of  the  populations  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Empire 
as  60  and  206  millions  respectively,  thereby  underrating  the  former 
by  25  aud  the  latter  by  not  far  abort  of  100  per  oent. 

C.  H.  d'B.  LsFPiNQTOir. 

THE    SHIFTING  AND    INCIDENCE    OF    TAXATION.     By 

Edwin  S.  A.  Sxliguan,  Professor   of  Political  Economy  and 

Finance,    Columbia    University.      Second    edition,    completely 

revised  and  enlarged.     [33?  pp.    8vo.    $3*00.    Macmillan.     New 

York,  1899.] 

The  practice  of  an  esteemed  weekly  contemporary,  as  exemplified  in 

recently  reviewing  Mommsen's  Rome  as  if  it  had  jost  been  published 

for  the  first  time,  is  not  in  general  to  be  commended  ;  but  this  particalar 

edition  is  so  much  larger  than  the  first  (published  in  1892),  and  the 

author  claims  to  have  so  completely  changed  the  book,  that  we  are 

perhaps  justified  in  treating  it  as  a  new  work. 

Regarded  as  a  new  work,  the  product  of  1899, 1  find  it  somewhat 
disappointing.  I  had  hoped  to  learn  at  least  what  is  meant  by  *'  the 
incidence  of  taxation."  But  the  four  short  pages  which  Professor 
Seligman  devotes  to  an  introduction  on  terminology  leave  me  more 
mystified  than  ever.  I  had  always  imagined  that  I  knew  at  least  one 
thing  about  incidence,  namely,  that  it  was  one  of  the  effects  of  a  tax. 
But  Professor  Seligman  adjures  us  not  to  "  confound  the  incidence 
with  the  effect  of  taxation."  All  that  the  student  of  incidence  has 
to   investigate,  he  says,  is  "  the  question  :   On   whom  does  the  tax 
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ultimately  tail  ?  "  This  is,  of  oouree,  merely  tranBlallDg  Latin  into 
Eugllsh,  and  takes  ub  no  further.  Presumably  the  perBons  on  whom 
the  tax  ia  by  a  rude  metaphor  said  to  fall,  are  those  who  would  benefit 
by  its  abolition  if  it  already  exists,  or  would  suffer  by  its  imposition  if 
it  does  not  yet  exist.  But  the  peooniary  benefit  or  loss  caused  to 
individuals  by  the  abolition  or  imposition  of  a  tax  is  seldom  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  collected  by  the  tax.  Sometimes  perhaps  it  is 
less  ;  it  is  certainly  often  rery  much  more.  But  no  arguments  about 
incidence  seem  to  allow  foT  the  possibility  of  £lOO  collected  iu 
taxation  "  falling  "  to  the  extent  of  £200  on  A.,  £150  on  B.,  £130  on 
C,  and  so  on.  They  rather  take  it  for  granted  that  somebody  or  other 
"pays"  the  £100,'an  assumption  for  which  there  is  not  a  whit  more 
ground  than  there  would  be  for  the  assumption  th^t  some  one  is  the 
ultimate  payer  of  rent.  Of  the  joint  product  of  the  labour  of  the  whole 
community  a  portion  goes  to  individuals  as  rent,  profits,  or  wages,  and 
a  portion,  for  which  there  is  no  such  convenient  name,  is  retained  by 
the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity.  If  less  were  retained,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  more  left  for  individuals  in  their  private  capacity. 
The  retention  is  efi'ected  by  a  number  of  more  or  less  awkward 
expedients,  mostly  called  taxes,  and  the  abandonment  of  any  one  of 
these  would  afleot  different  individuals  uneqnally,  but  this  fact  ia  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  authorize  us  to  say  that  the  revenue  of  the 
State,  or  any  particular  portion  of  it,  b  "  paid  by  "  pardcuhu-  persons  in 
particular  amounts. 

The  want  of  clearness  on  this  fundamental  point  seems  to  me  to  have 
led  Professor  Seligman  very  far  wrong  in  his  chapter  on  the  taxation 
of  urban  real  estate.  It  has  led  him  to  eodeavour  to  prove,  by  several 
pages  of  complicated  argument,  that  the  results  of  a  site-value  tax  will 
be  difierent,  according  as  it  is  levied  from  the  owner  or  the  occupier. 
This  popular  (if  the  upper  middle  class  is  the  populace)  contention 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  most  elementary  principles  of  the  subject. 
The  belief  is,  that  if  the  occupier  is  taxed  he  will  have  to  give,  and  be 
able  and  willing  to  give,  more  for  the  site.  He  will,  it  is  supposed, 
give  as  mach  as  before  to  the  owner,  and  in  addition  will  give  the 
tax  to  the  State,  whereas,  if  the  owner  had  been  taxed,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  get  any  more  from  the  would-be  occupier.  So,  when 
the  occupier  is  taxed,  the  total  value  of  the  site  will  be  raised :  when 
the  owner  is  taxed,  the  total  value  will  remain  stationary.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  unscientific  F  The  amount  of  sites  offered,  and  the 
desires  and  the  powers  of  the  persons  who  wish  to  occupy  them  are 
exactly  the  same,  and  yet  because  the  State  chooses  to  take  its  share  of 
tbe  annual  value  direct  from  the  occupier,  instead  of  letting  the  owner 
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collect  it  from  the  occupier  and  thea  disbiu-He  it  again,  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  occnpiers  wilt  have  to  pay  more  for  sites  I  It  would  take 
too  long  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  Professor  Seligman  anives  at 
this  ooDclnsion  ;  but  one  or  two  of  the  points  at  which  he  has  diverged 
from  the  straight  path  may  be  noticed.  He  begins  by  distiagaishing 
carefully  between  a  tax  on  sites  {valued  as  they  would  be  if  the  valuer 
took  them  one  by  one  and  supposed  the  building  on  each  one  to  have 
been  razed  to  the  ground)  and  a  tax  on  site  plut  buUdiugs,  and  then 
forgets  the  distinction,  as  when  (on  p.  247)  in  discussing  a  site-value 
tax  be  considers  what  would  happen  if  the  ground  rent  were  so  low 
and  the  rates  so  high  that  the  builders  coold  not  erect  any  more 
houses.  "They  could  not  hire  the  land  for  any  less,  because  the 
ground  rents  would  be  so  low  tiiat  the  owner  would  prefer  to  use 
the  land  for  other  purposes  rather  than  submit  to  a  reduction."  We 
should  naturally  suppose  that  a  site-value  tax  would  apply  to  all 
land,  or  at  any  rate  all  possible  sites,  ao  that  the  owner  could  not 
escape  it  by  using  his  land  for  other  purposes.  Again,  there  is 
something  very  odd  in  Professor  Seligman's  treatment  of  an  English 
person  whom  he  calls  the  "  building  owner,"  or  the  "  house  owner," 
Speaking  of  a  tax  on  stmctural  value,  he  says  (p.  240),  "  Even  after 
the  old  leases  run  out,  the  ground  rents  will  not  fall  unless  the  taxes 
on  the  houses  are  so  extraordinarily  high  that  the  building  owners, 
who  have  the  privilege  of  renewal,  will  prefer  to  abandon  their  honses 
entirely  rather  than  to  renew  their  leases."  What  is  this  "privilege 
of  renewal "  P  When  a  lease  runs  out  the  lessor  enters  into  possesBion 
and  becomes  the  "building  owner"  himself.  Comparing  this  passage 
with  p.  234,  it  would  appear  that  Professor  Seligman  has  fallen  into 
some  confnsion  owing  to  a  gallant  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  mystery  of  an  "  improved  leasehold  ground  rent,"  which  is 
a  mere  occasional  excrescence,  and  not  at  all  the  general  rule,  in  the 
"  London  leasehold  system,"  Lastly,  Professor  Seligman  follows  the 
bad  example  of  most  of  his  predeceseors  in  belittling  the  difierencs 
between  general  and  local  taxation.  In  defiance  of  patent  facta  he 
denies  the  competition  of  town  and  country,  and  says  English  urlmn 
rates  are  all  about  the  same. 

The  author's  treatment  of  Other  taxes  shows  an  eqaal  failure  to 
go  to  the  heEurt  of  the  matter.  Under  the  heading  "  stamp  taxes,** 
any  well-lnfonned  reader  would  naturally  expect  to  find  merely  a 
statement  that  stamp  taxes  do  not  form  a  separate  category  in  any 
scientific  classification,  since  they  are  distinguished  from  others  merely 
by  the  fact  that  the  State  chooses  te  give  its  receipt  for  them  by 
means  of  an  adhesive  label  or  a  stamping  machine,  instead  of  in  the 
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Qsoal  way  by  the  flignatnre  ot  the  collector.  Professor  Seligmaa  does 
not  BB.J  this  or  anything  like  it,  but  makee  a  distiaction  between 
"  BO-called  stamp  taxes,"  which  are  "  nothing  but  taxes  on  production 
levied  hy  meaus  of  a  stamp  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  "  taxes  on  trans- 
portation and  communication,"  "  on  acts  and  transactions,"  and 
"  transfers  of  capital  as  between  lender  and  borrower  "  on  the  other 
hand.  The  former  he  admits  "  do  not  really  form  a  distinct  kind  of 
taxes,"  which  is  true ;  and  the  latter,  he  implies,  really  do  form  a 
distinct  kind  of  taxes,  properly  known  as  stamp  taxes,  though  they 
are  not  always  receipted  by  stamps,  while  many  other  taxes  often 
are  80  receipted. 

I  suspect  that  the  secret  of  the  defects  of  Professor  Seligman's 
part  ii,,  "  The  Doctrine  of  Incidence,"  ia  to  be  looked  for  in  the  ex- 
oelleuoe  of  his  part  i.,  "  The  History  of  the  Dootrine  of  Incidence."  In 
the  166  pages  devoted  to  this  he  gives  an  exceUent  summary  of  the 
views  of  early  and  late  writers,  which  must  have  involved  an  immense 
amount  of  research  and  many  long  mouths  spent  among  the  books 
which  are  dealt  with.  A  worse  preparation  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
theory  of  the  snbjeot  at  the  present  time  can  scarcely  be  conoeived. 
The  ideal  book  would  be  written  by  some  one  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  modem  theory  of  value,  and  who  had  a  thorough  grasp  of  the 
general  organization  of  production,  but  had  never  set  eyes  on  any 
work  or  chapter  of  a  work  upon  taxation.  Such  a  one  would  not 
be  troubled  with  all  the  absurd  assnmptions  which  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  get  rid  of — as,  for  example,  the  assumption  that  the  whole 
income  of  the  community  is  first  divided  into  rent,  wages,  and  profits 
(or  some  such  categories)  among  individuals,  and  that  then  these 
individaab  are  made  to  give  up  certain  portions  of  their  incomes  to 
the  State,  which  forthwith  puts  those  portions  on  the  fire  or  throws 
them  into  the  sea.  He  would  perceive,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
State,  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity,  is  one  of  the  original 
sharers  of  the  income  produced,  and  bring  its  share  properly  into  the 
scheme  of  distribution. 

Edwis  Cannan. 

LE  TRAVAIL  AUX  POINTS  DE  VUE  SCIENTIFIQUE, 
INDUSTRIEL  ET  SOCIAL.  Par  Ajjdr*  Liebsb,  Profesaeur 
d']^nomie  Industriolle  et  de  Statistique  au  Conservatoire  National 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  [S2d  pp.  8vo.  7  fr.,  SO  cents.  Guillaumin. 
1899.] 
Professor  Liesse's  book,  though  at  first  blush — and  at  first  blush 

only — it  may  appear  a  little  rambling  in  its  discussion  of  labour  from 
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a  curious  variety  of  poiats  of  view,  will  have  to  be  weleomed  as  a 
valuable  and  very  opportune  addition  to  the  economic  titeisture  of  tbe 
day.  In  truth,  there  is  nothing  rambling  about  it.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  of  ignorance  still  jirevaiiing,  bo  M,  Liesse  maintains,  with  regard 
to  the  labour  problem.  In  endeavouring  to  correct  it,  he  appears  to 
be  addreseing  himself  more  particularly  to  the  working  classes.  But 
lie  has  cenanre  for  tbe  employers  as  well.  Something  like  fifty  years 
ago,  BO  he  reminds  us,  labour  rose  in  mutiny  against  conditions  which 
were  unquestionably  harsh  and  oppressive.  It  stopped  not  to  con- 
sider what  differences  there  are  t>etween  labour  and  labour.  It  knew 
not  how  to  diatlngnidi  one  kind  from  another.  Like  its  direct  foes, 
it  assumed  in  its  haste  that  labour  must  mean  expenditure  of  muscular 
effort  only.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Tolstoi,  so  Professor  Liesse 
now  finds,  economists  and  writers  on  labour  questions  have  abandoned 
this  untenable  position. 

Everybody  now  reoognlzes  tbe  superior  value  of  head  Ubonr,  of 
skill,  of  invention,  be  it  on  the  «nployer*B  side  or  on  the  workman's. 
For  the  same  truth  has  an  application  to  active  as  to  passive  employ- 
ment. We  still  generally  identify  the  employer,  the  etUrepreneur,  far 
too  much  with  "capital."  Capital  may  be  his,  bat  it  may  also  be 
merely  borrowed.  In  any  case,  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  adminis- 
trative lead  undertaken  in  an  industrial  enterprise — risk,  skill,  and 
whatever  else  iielougs  to  it.  As  regards  the  precise  value  to  be  pat 
upon  every  effort,  mental  or  muscular,  which  contribntea  to  the  mass 
of  nationat  production,  we  are  still  badly  at  fault.  M.  Liesse  tries  to 
introduce  order  into  chaos.  He  begins  by  a  painstaking  inquiry  into 
the  physiology  of  labour,  the  wear  of  tissue  and  expenditure  of  vital 
force  which  every  effort  involves.  And  he  finds  that  even  under  this 
aspect  mental  labour  "  takes  it  out "  of  the  labourer  far  more  than  does 
muscular  ;  it  consumes  more  nutriment ;  it  cannot  be  sustained  for  tbe 
same  length  of  time.  There  are  some  very  interesting  facts  brought 
together  in  this  section,  which  makes  up  not  quite  one-fourth  of  the 
volume. 

Next,  Professor  Liesse  discusses  his  subject  from  an  "  industrial " 
point  of  view,  speaks  of  division  of  labour,  of  the  uses  of  machinery, 
short  and  long  hours,  apprenticeship,  easy  and  "  intense  "  labour,  various 
methods  of  remuneration,  overtime  employment,  etc., — all  this,  once 
more,  with  frequent  drafts  made  upon  a  rich  storehouse  of  observation 
and  careful  thought.  He  adds  an  interesting  chapter  oa  tbe  employer's 
share  in  tbe  common  work,  discussing  the  questions  of  capital^  com- 
petition, self-employment  of  labourers,  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  huge  emporia  of  business.     On  the  foundation  so  laid  in  349  pages. 
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onr  antbor,  in  coneluston,  builds  ap  his  most  important  argument — that 
regardiDg  the  relative  position  of  employers  and  employed,  and  the 
means  that  both  have  at  their  command  for  ensuring  justice  for  them- 
selves. He  is  all  for  peace,  and  values  the  right  of  combination  and 
organization  on  the  part  of  labour.  He  more  particnlarty  does  full 
justice  to  one  most  important  and  valuable  effect  of  our  British  trade 
unionism,  which  mnat,  in  the  long  run,  make  for  peace — that  ie,  its 
remarkably  fruitful  edacattonal  action.  But  he  is  altogether  opposed 
to  hard  and  fast  rales,  the  forUdding  of  overtime,  a  fixed  number  of 
homrs,  etc.  What  are  intolerably  long  hours  in  oue  employment,  so  he 
holds,  may  be  insnflScientlj  short  hours  in  another  ;  that  overtime 
employment  which  must  be  a  hardship  to  one  man,  may  be  a  godsend  to 
his  neighbour.  Frofesaor  Lieese's  book  certainly  deserves  to  be  read, 
and  it  ought  to  make  the  labour  question  more  intelligible,  and  help  to 
hasten  its  solutdon. 

Uenbt  W.  Wolff. 

LOCAL  VABLATIONS  IN  WAGES.  By  F.  W.  Lawrbncb, 
M.A,,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [90  pp.  4to. 
Longmans.     London,  1899.] 

Mr.  Lawrence  hEis  set  himself  to  deal  with  one  part  of  the  problem 
of  the  variation  of  wages,  in  investigating  the  differences  between  the 
wages  paid  in  the  same  trade  in  various  towns,  which  are  for  the 
pl^ent  purpose  taken  only  from  England  and  Wales.  The  inquiry  is 
farther  restricted  to  artisans  paid  at  time-work  rates,  as  the  inclusion 
of  the  piece-work  system  would  have  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of 
comparison.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Lawrence  is  a  mathematician ;  and 
this  would  account  for  the  ease  with  which  he  moves  about  among 
statistics  and  handles  diagrams.  His  general  scheme  falls  into  two 
parts,  distinguished  by  a  difference  of  method  which  be  has  described 
by  using  the  tenns  "  extensive  "  and  "  intensive,"  first  applied  to  this 
purpose  by  that  indefatigable  coiner  of  economic  phraseology,  Pro- 
fessor MarshalL 

In  the  first  part  Mr.  Lawrence  has  taken  a  large  number  of  all  sorts 
of  towns,  including  representatives  of  the  great  indnstrial  areas  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  the  Black  Country,  and  Soath  Wales,  as  well 
as  more  isolated  towns,  such  as  capitals  of  counties  or  heads  of 
agricultnral  districts.  The  largest  group  of  trades  dealt  with  is  that 
ranged  round  the  building  trade,  which  has  obvious  advantages  as  the 
measore  of  comparison  is  over  a  wide  area.  However  large  a  particular 
industry,  like  the  iron  trade,  may  be,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  local, 
and  therefore  unfitted  to  become  an  index  in  these  inquiries. 

Vol.  IX.— No.  4.  2  o 
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At  the  s&me  time  there  is  about  the  selected  group  a  certain  sesBi- 
tireneaa  to  general  cooditione  of  local  prosperity,  vhich  seems  parti; 
to  neatralize  the  value  of  the  evidenoe,  obtained  from  statistics,  ae  a 
result.  If  a  town  is  thriving,  it  vill  make  greater  demands  on  the 
building  trade  and  its  ancillarj  employments  ;  work  in  them  will  be 
done  at  high  pressure,  and  it  follows  that  wages  will  be  high.  If 
a  town  is  stagnant,  as  e.g.  Hereford — to  appeal  to  Mr.  Lawrence's 
favourite  instance — a  bad  efiect  cannot  fail  to  be  exercised  on  this 
gronp  of  trades.  Mr.  Lawrence  does  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  "  the 
large  towns  show  the  highest  wages,"  and  the  large  towns  are  probably 
also  tlie  growing  towns.  He  goes  further,  and  indicates  that  a  certain 
level  of  wages  is  muntained  over  a  greatw  area  than  a  single  town. 
Another  important  result  is,  that  where  wages  are  high  in  one  trade  in 
a  neighbourhood,  the  same  is  likely  to  be  true  of  most  other  trades. 
Moreover,  it  appears  that  artisans'  and  labourers'  wages  vary  together. 

Mr.  Lawrence  further  proceeded  to  make  personal  investigations  in 
a  number  of  towns  selected  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  Bristol 
and  Cardiff,  Uirmingfaam  and  Derby,  Sheffield,  Leeds  and  Bradford, 
Rochdale  and  Manchester,  Hereford,  Brighton.  As  observations  are 
more  interesting  than  statistics,  this  part  of  the  work  appeals  more  to 
the  general  reader.  Mr.  Lawrence  scheduled  a  number  of  questions, 
which  he  put  to  local  secretaries  of  trade  unions,  dealing  with  the 
conditions  of  labour  and  wages.  These  results  are  printed  in  the 
present  volume. 

One  of  the  most  cnrious  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  is  the 
difference  in  habits  and  tastes  between  the  working  classes  of  the 
north  and  south  of  England.  The  south  sets  more  store  by  house 
room  ;  hence  rent  is  a  larger  item  in  the  family  budget  of  expenses. 
The  northerner  thinks  more  of  recreation,  visits  to  the  seaside  and 
theatre,  etc. 

Mr.  Lawrence  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  consistent  with  himself 
in  treating  of  the  connexion  between  the  level  of  wages  and  the 
standard  of  living.  In  one  place  he  quotes  approvingly  a  saying : 
"  It  will  be  generally  found  that  the  larger  the  town  the  higher  the 
wage,  because  the  greater  are  the  demands  for  social  life."  Elsewhere 
we  meet  with  the  following:  '*It  would  be  ridiculous  to  take  the 
expenditure  of  one  town  artisan  and  say, '  These  are  his  conventional 
necessaries,  therefore  his  wage  is  what  it  is,'  when  in  reality  the  level 
of  his  wage  is  the  cause  of  that  amount  of  expenditure."  In  any  case, 
it  appears  to  be  going  too  far,  if  we  assert  that  the  level  of  wage  is  the 
eause  of  the  standard  of  comfort.  It  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  standard  depends.     If  a  class  were  incurably  thrifty,  we 
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fihouJd  have  as  uiucIl  right  to  call  their  rate  of  income  the  cauM  of 
thrift.  Probably  tbero  is  the  usual  interaction  between  the  two  groups 
of  facta  before  na,  so  that  neither  is  pureljr  the  other's  cause  or  effect, 
and  whichever  part  they  play,  they  only  do  so  partially.  Mr.  Lawrence, 
observing  that  the  workmen  in  the  north  more  often  begin  work  after 
breakfast,  attributes  this  to  their  greater  sturdiness  and  independence  ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  temperament  of  the  labourer  is 
something  which  the  employer  has  to  respect.  If  the  artisan's 
expectation  to  be  allowed  to  postpone  work  till  after  breakfast  is  so 
far  backed  up  by  spiritual  qualities  that  it  is  yielded  to,  why  should 
not  a  similar  expectation  to  be  paid  enough  to  be  able  to  satisfy  oeitain 
social  cravings  be  likewise  effective ;  or  what  has  happened  in  a 
auccessful  strike  P 

There  are  many  Other  propositions  in  this  book  which  provoke 
discussion  ;  but  space  only  allows  me  to  express  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  will  find  time  ta  extend  his  labours  in  this  direction. 

H.  M.   COITACHEB. 

HIGHER  LIFE  FOE  WORKING  PEOPLE.  By  W.  Walkee 
Stephens.  [132  pp.  8vo.  3<.  6d.  Longmans.  London, 
1899.] 

Works  on  social  reform  often  provoke  the  question  whether  it  is  true 
that  to  remove  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  body  politic  will  do 
as  much  good  as  the  writers  evidently  think.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  existeuce  of  tho  misery  around  us  undoubtedly  tends  to  its  own 
cure  by  drawing  out  the  latent  sympathy  and  unselfishness  in  men,  and 
it  is  only  by  men  being  changed  that  a  radical  cure  can  be  effected. 
Secondly,  is  not  this  the  final  cause  of  hnman  pain  and  wretchedness, 
which  is  allowed  to  exist  in  tho  world  P  Could  our  characters  develop 
without  it  P  Is  it  not  for  our  sakes,  to  force  us  to  be  unselfish,  that 
they  are  smitten  P  And,  if  so,  is  it  not  to  be  compared  to  the  travail- 
pangs  by  which  men  come  to  their  second  birth,  rather  thau  to  be  set 
down  as  simply  diseased  symptoms  P  If  any  oue  regards  these  things 
simply  as  superfluous  weeds,  let  him  look  at  societies  from  which  they 
have  been  partially  eliminated,  such  as  that  of  the  English  in  India,  or 
of  undergraduates  at  Oxford,  and  note  the  moral  laxity  that  prevails 
among  them. 

This  is  not,  of  course,  an  argument  for  acquiescing  in  these  evils,  for 
their  end,  like  that  of  fuel,  is  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  raise  our  moral 
temperature  in  the  process.  But  it  is  an  argument  against  directing 
our  attack  too  exclusively  against  the  "  symptoms."  From  Mr.  Walter 
Stephens's  book  you  would  hardly  guess  that  there  was  a  disease 
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beneath.  Whereas  it  wohW  presumably  be  true  to  say  that  if  every 
Due  of  his  reforms  were  carried,  supposing  thnt  possible  without  a 
raising  of  moral  tone  among  ue,  England  would  be  hardly  a  whit  the 
better  off.  The  value  of  reforms  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  willing- 
ness with  which  they  are  conceded. 

Mr.  Stephens  has,  however,  produced  a  book  which  will  give  a  aseful 
direction  to  the  moral  energy  of  people  who  are  beginning  to  feel  the 
pressure  of  the  social  problem.  It  is  given  to  few  men,  as  to  Mr. 
Charles  Booth,  to  gauge  accurately  the  vastuess  of  the  mountain  they 
have  undertaken  to  remove,  and  it  is  hardly  a  just  gronnd  of  complaint 
against  Mr.  Stephens  if  he  should  not  be  one  of  them.  Most  people 
have  only  the  ^faith  to  remove  mole-hilb,  and  Mr.  Stephens  writes  for 
"  most  people." 

His  book  will  give  them  a  very  fair  idea  of  how  they  ought  to  employ 
their  leisure  as  citizens,  and  what  they  ought  to  expect  from  their 
Parliamentary  or  County  Council  candidate.  In  the  main  his  work 
consists  of  summing  up  the  arguments  for  the  reforms  he  indicates 
(without  perhaps  bringing  into  guile  sufficient  prominence  the  objec- 
tions to  be  overcome).  The  two  most  original  features  of  the  book  are 
the  scheme  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  and  the  treatment  of  the 
old  age  pension  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  snbjects,  his  proposal  is  a  modifi- 
oatioD  of  the  home  colonies'  principle.  He  would  have  local 
authorities  buy  np  ground,  and  on  it  start  new  villages,  not  only 
giving  employment  to  agricultural  labour,  but  also  setting  up 
workshops  and  ihops  (where  he  suggests  the  women  could  be 
employed).  The  villages  would,  he  think,  soon  become  self-support- 
ing. He  answers  thus  the  question  whether  a  hundred  unemployed 
from  the  East  End  of  Loudon  "  could  be  transformed  into  a  community 
of  producers,  earning  the  means  to  get  sufficient  food,  proper  clothing, 
a  healthy  home — able,  in  short,  to  become  in  every  respect  members  of 
the  social  body."  Yea,  he  says  optimistically.  *'  For  that  hundred,  if 
set  to  work,  can  produce  by  their  labour,  or  obtain  for  it,  the  things  of 
which  they  are  in  need.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the  hundred 
shonld  be  divided  into  groups  of  labourers  and  artisans  in  due  pro- 
portion, BO  that  each  should  give  tA  the  others  what  products  of  his 
labour  he  does  sot  need  for  himself.  .  .  .  This  is  the  way,  in  fact,  ia 
which  every  village  has  taken  form"  (p.  18).  The  ohief  obstacle 
which  Mr.  Stephens  sees  is  the  difficulty  of  organization.  In  answer 
to  this,  he  points  to  die  difficulties  overcome  in  the  organization  of  the 
International  Exhibition  and  the  School  Board  system.  But  sorely  it 
is  not  so  much  uu-organization  as  incompetence  which  is  the  greatest 
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difficulty  in  the  way  of  denling  with  the  uoemplojed.  It  it  one  thing 
to  axy  tiiat  home  colonies  are  the  least  wasteful  form  of  philanthropy 
and  another  to  suggest  that  they  can  be  any  final  solution  of  the 
difficnlfy.  Incompetence  is  the  real  sieve  of  the  Danaids.  It  is  always 
with  us,  and  we  mnst  always  be  pouring  into  it,  but  it  is  futile  to  «q«ct 
that  we  shall  ever  stop  the  leak.  Moreover,  the  paxallel  between  home 
and  foreign  colonies  is  inconclasive.  Men  may  succeed  in  foreign 
colonies  when  they  could  not  do  so  at  home  because  the  soil  is  more 
prodnctive  or  labour  is  cheaper,  or  from  some  other  natural  advantages. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  worse  land  should  pay  when  the 
better  hardly  does  ?  Now,  the  reason  why  men  go  to  the  colonies  is  tliat 
the  land  left  at  home  will  not  pay  for  cultivation.  If  it  will  not  pay 
ttie  comparatively  competent  to  cultivate  it,  how  will  it  pay  the  incom- 
petent P  Again,  that  the  unemployed  are  so  from  incompetence  or 
unwillingnesB  to  work  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  great  demand  there  is 
for  agricnltnral  labour.  There  is  a  district  in  Leicestershire  where 
agricnltural  labourers  are  being  paid  at  the  present  time  over  a  pound 
a  week  to  keep  them  from  going  oft  to  the  collieries.  And  with  this 
agrees  the  experience  of  labour  colonies  abroad,  which  Mr.  Stephens 
might  have  discussed  more  fully.  In  Crermany  these  have  trecome 
"  receptacles  for  those  who  have  suffered '  inward '  as  well  as  '  outward 
shipwreck,'  and  are  shunned  by  respectable  working  men  out  of 
employment."  In  Holland  they  have  become  frankly  charitable 
institutions,  and  the  idea  that  they  might  be  self-supporting  has  had 
to  be  abandoned.  "  They  form  an  endowed  institution  where  a 
privileged  few  of  the  Dutch  poor  live  in  more  or  less  comfortable  cir- 
cumstaDcea  at  a  cost  of  about  £23  per  family  per  annum  to  the 
charitable  sociedes  of  the  country  "  (Bine  Book  oa  the  Unemployed, 
C.  71S2,  p.  407).  Moreover,  the  inoreaeed  specialization  of  employment 
which  is  here  suggested,  even  if  possible  (it  is  pronounced  quite  im- 
possible by  Prof.  Mavor  in  the  Blue  Book  quoted),  would  greatly 
increase  the  cost.  Again,  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  say  how  he  proposes 
to  keep  the  colonists  from  stealing  the  tools,  etc.,  with  which  he  is 
going  to  provide  them.  In  the  German  colonies  theft  (even  of  live 
stock)  is  found  to  be  so  common  that  it  has  been  thought  it  would  be 
better  frankly  to  make  the  colonists  a  present  of  the  clothes  which 
have  hitherto  been  lent  to  them. 

To  pass  to  the  scheme  for  old-age  pensions.  The  proposal  is  that 
the  annnity  is  A  commence  at  fifty-five  or  over.  Wage-earners  of  all 
classes  are  to  contribute  from  6d.  to  1«.  a  month,  according  to  age. 
The  employer  and  the  State  are  to  contribute  half  as  much  again 
each. 
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The  objection  to  thm  scheme  once  more  is  the  fftct  of  original  sin — 
the  rooted  deaire  of  the  hum&n  mind  to  eat  its  cake  and  have  it  too. 
Mr.  Stephens  hardlj  hopes  that  more  than  one-tliird  of  the  workers 
vill  be  benefited  hj  his  scheme.  This  would  leave  the  anbrnerged  and 
a  good  deal  more  entirelj  ont  of  account.  And  there  would  be  do 
improvement  for  twenty  years.  Finally,  nnleBs  the  workers  did  more 
than  is  here  represented  for  themselved,  they  woold  only  get  3(.  a  week 
when  they  came  to  claim  their  annuity.  Still,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  spend  £750,000  a  year,  which  Ur.  Stephens  calculates  would  be  the 
cost  to  the  State,  to  produce  this  result.  The  scheme  ought  in  any  cue 
to  commend  itself  more  favourably  to  the  Charity  Organization  Societr 
than  Mr.  Booth's  comparatively  pauperizing  proposals. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  a  stimulating  one.  It  shows  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  working  classes,  though 
perhaps  it  hardly  lays  enoogh  stress  on  the  temperance  question  and 
the  housing  problem  as  the  most  pressing  of  modern  difficulties.  Bat 
Mr.  Stephens  |haa  hardly  sufficient  grasp  of  the  ethical  side  of  his 
subject,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  made  a  very  exhanstive  study  of  the 
bearing  of  economic  history  on  his  proposals. 

Lawbbncb  Phillips. 

DIALOGUE  ON  MORAL  EDUCATION.  By  F.  H.  Matthbws, 
M.A,  [257  pp.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  Sonnenschein.  London, 
1898.] 

This  book  is  really  a  treatise  on  educational  reform,  but  its  author 
has  chosen  to  give  it  a  more  popular  character  by  presenting  his  ideas 
under  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  Unfortunately,  for  while  it  contains  much 
that  is  both  interesting  and  suggestive,  there  are  few  people  wbo 
could  appreciate  over  two  hundred  pages  of  conversation  restricted  to 
one  subject,  and  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  style  should  become 
both  tedious  and  diffuse. 

But,  getting  this  on  one  side,  we  can  find  many  valuable  ideas  in 
the  views  of  the  doctor,  clergyman,  and  schoolmaster,  who,  with  their 
wives,  discuss  this  important  subject.  One  of  the  main  points  in  their 
scheme  is  that  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  together,  the  preseut 
method  of  separating  the  sexes  being  condemued  as  both  unnatural 
and  harmful.  The  advantages  of  this  reform  are  stated  in  the  following 
passage  : — 

"Each  sex  will  develop  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  opposite.  At 
present  we  brutalize  boys,  and  make  them  still  more  empty  of  the 
gentler  virtues  by  separating  tbem  from  the  influence  of  women,  while 
we  rob  girls  of  all  chance  of  shaking  ofi'  the  timidity  and  want  of  self- 
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mftnagement  and  independence  to  which  they  are  b;  nature  so  prone, 
as  we  give  them  no  opportunity  of  seeing  anything  oF  a  world,  where 
these  virtaea  are  held  in  high  regard.  You  know  the  old  etory  of 
the  preacher  who  in  hia  sermon  nrged  the  yonng  women  to  be  brave 
and  the  yonng  men  to  be  chaste.  A  member  of  his  cougregatioa 
remonstrated  with  him  afterwards,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  not 
misplaced  his  words.  'Ah,  no,'  he  replied,  'Natnre  has  taken  care 
that  young  men  should  be  brave  and  young  women  chaste.  Onr  aim 
must  be  to  cultivate  in  each  sex  precisely  those  virtnes  in  which  they 
are  deficient.' "  The  age  at  which  children  should  receive  defiuite 
instmction  in  tbeir  religious  duties  produces  some  sensible  remarks 
from  one  of  the  wives.  That  most  children  are  taken  to  church  too 
young  to  appreciate  or  nnderstand  the  services  would  be  generally 
admitted.  But  few  seem  to  realize  the  harm  that  may  be  done  by 
making  religion  become  a  wearisome  task,  as  the  result  of  expecting 
a  development  in  the  spiritaal  nature  of  a  child  far  more  advanced 
than  is  ever  expected  of  his  intellect.  The  moral  influence  of  art  in 
training  the  eye  and  ear  to  value  beauty  of  form  aud  sound  is 
emphasized  ;  and  all  ore  agreed  that  the  tme  ain^  of  education  should 
be  "the  furnishing  of  a  clue  which  shall  always  show  the  right." 
For,  that  most  wrong-doing,  especially  among  children,  Is  the  result 
of  ignorance  rather  than  of  deliberate  purpose  la  a  principle  which 
should  be  recognized  by  all  educators. 

Many  people  would  disagree  with  the  author's  opinion,  that  children 
should  not  be  taught  to  apologize  when  they  have  done  wrong.  He 
allows  that  it  is  perhaps  the  hardest  task  to  a  self 'respecting  being, 
and  that  such  confession  is  a  wonderful  moral  discipline,  but  will  not 
have  a  child  taught  this  seemingly  obvious  duty  in  case  it  should 
become  an  artificial  means  of  escaping  punishment.  As  the  duty  of 
apologizing  is  not  necessarily  at  all  connected  with  the  question 
of  punishment,  this  reasoning  does  not  seem  applicable.  Much  of  the 
conversation  is  concerned  with  the  educational  ideas  of  various  writers 
— e.g.  Professor  Adler,  Festalozzi,  and,  to  some  extent,  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  doctor,  whose  views  are  certainly  the  most  original 
among  the  party,  bases  all  expectation  of  improvement  in  the  con- 
ventional methods  of  education  on  the  hope  that  people  may  be  forced 
to  think  about  the  subject,  saying  truly  of  this,  as  of  all  reforms, 
*'  It  is  to  get  people  to  think  that  is  the  supreme  difficulty." 

That  all  classes  should  be  educated  together,  so  that  all  advantages 
may  be  equal,  necessarily  implies  the  intervention  of  the  State,  but  no 
attempt  is  made  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  and  drawbacks  that 
are  already  a  characteristic  of  State-educational  methods. 
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Msny  other  Bnbjecte  connected  vith  morel  ednoatioii  are  discassed 
at  more  or  less  length,  such  as  the  relation  of  morality  and  religioD, 
the  question  of  unreuoning  obedience,  and  the  formation  of  the  habit 
of  truthfnlneHS. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  the  author's  views  at  greater 
length  on  the  valae  of  games  as  a  training  in  self-diacipline.  Finally, 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  admirable  ae  much  of  this  scheme  is,  nothing 
can  ever  be  so  effective  in  the  teaching  of  morality  as  the  influence, 
generally  quite  unconscious,  of  a  high  moral  character.  The  value  of 
such  a  book  as  this  is  indirect — to  teach  people  t«  think  about  the 
subject  rather  than  to  adopt  the  details  of  the  scheme.  The  author 
himself  admits  this  truth,  that  for  practical  reform  the  best  of  theories 
is  powerless  before  the  force  of  personal  example. 

W.  M.  Mahuatt. 

OVER-PBODUCTION  AND  CRISES.  By  Karl  Bodbbbtds. 
[140  pp.     8vo.     2».  6d.     Sonnenschein.     London,  1898.] 

This  is  a  well-executed  translation  of  an  interesting  pamphlet.  It 
is  an  open  letter  from  Rodbertus  to  his  friend,  von  Kirchmann,  not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  which  is  an  analysis  of  von  Kirchmann's  own 
view  as  to  the  origins  of  crises.  Both  writers  mark  a  tentative 
advance  from  Ricardo,  yet  both  retain,  in  spite  of  attempts  at  some- 
thing like  an  historical  handling  of  the  subject,  the  characteristic 
method  and  the  characteristic  defects  of  their  predecessor.  Still,  both 
make  a  vigorous  essay  to  go  back  behind  generalizations  to  the  com- 
plexity of  elements  which  underly  any  given  economic  situation,  and 
both  try  to  explain  a  practical  difficulty  by  bringing  distribution  and 
production  into  closer  relation.  Unfortunately  neither  writer  has  a 
sound  theory  of  distribution  to  offer,  nor  does  the  problem  in  question 
— which,  after  all,  is  highly  special  and  caused  mainly  by  the  growiDg 
complexity  of  exchange — admit  of  solution  by  any  reconstrnctioQ  of 
society  such  as  Rodbertus  desires.  Thus  neither  writer,  in  spite  of  a 
laudable  eSbrt  to  broaden  the  question,  has  contributed  positively  to 
Uie  theory  of  crises,  while  each  has  suggested  fertile  lines  of  general 
economic  research. 

Von  Eirchmann's  analysis  is  based  upon  an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  facts,  is,  indeed,  theoretic  in  the  worst  sense.  He  believes  that 
crises  are  the  normal  result  of  unfair  distribution,  together  with  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  capitaUsts  to  "  productive  "  industry ; 
though  society  is  richer,  individuals  grow  more  and  more  poor ;  since  on 
the  one  side  the  labourers  have  their  determined  share  in  the  product, 
on  the  other  the  thrifty  capitalists  blindly  devote  the  toil  of  labourers 
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and  their  own  Bftgsoitj  to  prodnoe  goods  wbieb  they  themnlveB  do  not 
require.  Tfaie  im«ginarf  eoonomic  Boritee  is  aggrftvated  by  the  grow- 
ing coat  of  producing  raw  material,  by  the  flactnatioos  of  Iiarveata,  and 
by  the  repeated  panic  and  preuore  to  sell  oaased  by  tlie  credit  basis  of 
modern  industry. 

Rodbertua'a  own  theory  is  no  nearer  to  reality  than  hia  friend's.  It 
is  baaed  upon  the  still  murower  conception  that  labour  is  the  aole 
source  of  value  ;  it  is  further  disfigured  by  a  rhetorical  tone  and  by 
complete  abaence  of  thoroughgoing  analyais  of  actual  industry.  Inci- 
dentally there  is  an  attack  apon  pure  ibdividoalism  and  Smithiaaism, 
and  a  somewhat  hasy  attempt  to  emphasize  the  organic  view  of  political 
economy.  The  book  has  farther  interest  as  foreahadowing,  and  indeed 
giving  substance  to  part  of  Karl  llarx's  work,  bat,  judged  as  a  whole, 
its  merit  to  the  itadeat  of  eoonomio  theory  is  historical,  its  positive 
value  almost  nothing.  The  tract  in  its  present  form  is  preceded  by  a 
most  clear  and  inHtmctive  preface  by  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  emt)odying 
the  result  of  modern  reaearcb  into  the  cause  of  crises. 

It  remains  to  suggest  one  or  two  places  where  the  translation,  other- 
wise lucid  and  excellent,  might  be  improved.  On  p.  21,  either  "once 
for  all "  or  "  already  "  may  be  expunged  ;  on  p.  37  the  sentence  begin- 
niog  "  all  the  miseries  "  suffers  from  needless  inversion ;  on  p.  44,  line 
17,  and  p.  108,  line  18,  there  are  small  slips  ;  and  on  p.  64,  line  5,  a 
cnrious  vulgarism  has  got  into  the  text. 

Spshser  Fabqchabson. 

THE  THIBD  FACTOfi  OF  PRODUCTION.  By  A.  J.  Ogilvt. 
With  an  Introductory  Note  by  A.  B.  Wallace,  D.CL.  [272  pp. 
Crown  8vo.     2(,  6d.     Sonnenscbein.     London,  1898.] 

This  book  may  be  fairly  described  aa  a  propaganda  pamphlet  in 
the  interests  of  the  Land  Nationalization  Society.  The  anther  is 
a  Tasmanian  landowner,  and  though  he  deals  in  this  book  with 
various  problems  of  political  economy,  still  Dr.  Wallace  statea  that 
on  these  points  he  cannot  "claim  to  speak  with  such  practical  ex- 
perience as  he  possesses  in  regard  to  the  land."  I  therefore  have 
directed  my  attention  mainly  to  the  chapters  and  references  which 
in  any  way  bear  on  land  and  what  may  be  termed  its  ^^ricultural 
value,  especially  as  Dr.  Wallace  in  his  introductory  note  states  that 
Mr.  Ogitvy  in  this  book  "  explodes  one  of  the  commonest  fallacies  of 
our  opponents — that  large  farms  lead  to  better  cultivation  and  higher 
prodnction  than  small  farma  or  peaaant  holdings." 

Mr.  Ogilvy  stetes  that  "  profit  is  no  test  of  productiveness,"  and 
that  "  there  are  businesses  that  bring  no  profit  to  the  promoters,  but 
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ftt  we  highly  productive,  thoogh,  unfortaiiately,  the  promoten  do  not 
often  contione  them  Long.**  The  example  given  in  support  of  Uiis 
asBertioD  is  rather  startling,  and  it  is  that  "  the  gentleman  fanner,  who 
loses  two  or  three  hundred  a  year  by  what  is  called  bncy  farming,  ie 
often  putting  his  land  to  more  productive  use,  adding  more  to  the 
stock  of  goods  and  en joyments,  than  the  shrewd  tenant  farmer  alongside 
who  is  tnrning  a  good  penny."  In  other  words,  the  claim  here  made 
is  that  bad  farming  ia  better  than  good  fanning. 

Considering  that  the  author  is  a  landlord  and  supposed  to  be 
conversant  with  agricultural  details,  not  only  the  above  statement,  bot 
many  more  of  his  examples  appear  to  be  rather  peculiar.  In  one  <A 
these,  for  instance,  he  assumes  that  a  fanner  who  lays  down  land  in 
grass,  which  when  it  produced  corn  gave  £440,  now  gets  only  £50 
worth  of  meat  instead.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
practical  agriculture  such  an  assumption  is  an  absurdity.  Again, 
he  apparently  judges  of  the  productiveness  of  land  solely  by  the 
value  of  corn  grown.  Why  afaould  the  old  standard  be  used  nowa- 
days ?  There  are  other  crops  besides  corn  that  can  now  be  grown  and 
other  uses  to  which  land  can  be  put  under  modern  methods  of  scientific 
agriculture,  which  will  enhance  both  the  fertility  and  the  productive- 
ness of  land,  yet  Mr.  Og^lvy  would  have  us  to  believe  that  if  a  farmer 
does  not  grow  corn  be  reduces  the  productiveness  of  the  land. 

In  another  illostration  of  what  ia  termed  "  Capital  as  Instmmenta," 
the  author  says,  "  Let  A.  with  a  team  of  horses  and  full  supply  of 
instruments  settle  alongside  B.  who  has  only  a  spade,  each  having  as 
much  land  as  he  can  cultivate.  Then  A.'s  superior  appliances  will 
give  him  a  greater  command  over  nature  (enabling  him  to  get  a  greater 
return  from  the  soil  to  the  same  labour),  but  it  gives  him  no  power 
over  B.  Say  that  A.  can  put  in  a  hundred  acres  with  one  ploughing, 
getting  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  (  =  two  thousand  bushels),  whUe  B. 
can  only  put  in  five  acrea  with  one  digging,  getting  forty  bushels  to  the 
acre  (  =  two  hundred  bushels)."  Farther  quotation  is  unnecessary.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  is  acknowledged  that  "  A.'s  superior  appliances 
will  give  him  a  greater  command  over  nature,"  yet  A.  ia  only  pennitted 
to  get  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  B.  with  his  spade  gets  forty 
bushels  per  acre.  The  delusion  that  a  man  with  his  spade  on  a  small 
area  can  get  more  out  of  the  soil  than  a  man  with  the  command  of 
better  equipment  on  a  large  area  ia  one  that  has  become  so  common  in 
a  certain  line  of  argument  that  it  is  too  often  accepted  as  a  fact.  To 
it  constant  reference  is  made  by  reformers  of  the  communistic  and 
socialistic  type.  Yet  what  are  the  facts  ?  All  of  us  are  aware  that  in 
England  a  farmer,  with,  say,  a  hundred  acres  and  the  command  of 
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snperior  appliances,  actiuUf  gets  a  larger  return  per  acre  oat  of  hia  land 
than  the  man  who  only  holds  five  to  ten  acres.  Compare  again  the 
average  retnm  per  acre  of  any  crop  that  is  obtained  ia  England  with 
the  average  retnm  per  acre  received  in  a  country  of  small  holdings  like 
France  or  Belgium,  and  it  will  be  seea  that  the  men  with  large  holdings, 
ax  in  England,  get  each  crop  they  grow  to  give  better  returns  per  acre 
than  those  with  small  holdings  are  able  to  obtain.  But  the  effect  of 
small  holdings  on  returns  can  be  best  seen  in  Belgium.  During  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  or  more  small  holdings  there  have  increased 
immensely,  but  during  the  same  period  the  average  returns  per  acre 
have  steadily  diminished.  To  state  that  if  one  man  with  a  hundred 
acres  gets  twenty  bushela  per  acre  (  =  two  thoosand  buHhels),  twenty 
men  with  five  acres  each  will  get  forty  bushels  per  acre  (=!foar  thousand 
bushels),  is  to  any  practical  man  the  height  of  absurdity. 

Most  of  Ur.  Ogilvy's  farming  illustraiione,  however,  seem  to  be  based 
on  this  conception.  To  give  another  iUnatration ;  In  support  of  his 
argument  that  "  land  monopoly  not  only  absorbs  the  fruit  of  industry, 
but  also  hinders  its  progress,"  he  supposes  an  estate  divided  into  five 
farms.  No  acreage  is  given,  but  we  are  told  that  each  of  the  five 
farmers  raises  £400  worth  of  produce ;  then  we  are  asked  to  suppose 
this  unknown  area  divided  amongst  a  hundred  cottier  labourers,  and 
are  told  they  produce  £30  worth  of  produce  each.  The  five  farmers 
thus  produce  £2000  worth,  while  the  hundred  cottiers  produce  £5000 
worth.  If  we  assume  that  this  estate  was  five  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  hands  of 
a  hundred  labourers  It  will  produce  £10  per  acre,  but  in  the  hands 
of  five  fanners  only  £i  per  acre.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  occupier 
of  a  hundred  acres  "  produces  nothing.  It  is  the  labourers  who  produce 
all.  ...  If  he  decides  to  apply  manure,  they  fetch  and  spread  it ;  if 
he  keeps  the  ground  clean  and  well  worked,  it  is  their  arms  that  do  it ; 
when  he  sells  his  produce,  it  is  they  who  gather  and  deliver  it.  I 
count  it  nothing  that  he  finds  the  tools,  that  he  arranges  the  work,  that 
he  keeps  the  accounts,  that  he  takes  the  risk."  Comment  is  superfluous, 
and  passages  such  as  this  make  oue  rather  doubt  Dr.  Wallace's  state- 
ment in  the  introdnction,  that  the  author  "  has  claims  on  our  attention 
as  an  acute  reasoner." 

On  the  question  of  the  unearned  increment  the  author  writes  :  "  The 
increase  of  value  in  my  land  has  arisen  from  the  execution  of  public 
works  and  increase  of  population,  causing  an  increased  demand  for  the 
land — in  other  words,  it  has  arisen  from  the  national  progress ;  and 
I,  so  far  from  aiding  in  this  progress,  have  actually  hindered  it  by 
keeping  my  property  locked  up,  and  so  forcing  on  intending  producers 
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to  inferior  Ikndfl."  Bat  in  the  chapter  on  "  Resort  to  Inferior  Laoda," 
Mr.  Ogilrj  atatea  that  "  the  orthodox  explaostion  of  thU  movemeat 
ia  that,  as  popnlation  Increaaee,  it  preiaei  on  nibtutenee,  and  compels 
reeort  to  inferior  lands,  Bnbaistence  becoming  more  difficult  owing  to 
the  diminiahing  return.  The  trae  explanation,  we  anbmit,  is  that 
aa  knowledge  and  alcill  improve  and  appliances  maltiplj,  lands  that 
formerly  could  not  be  cultivated  with  profit  now  become  worth 
cultivating,  and  so  invite  reaort  to  them,  no  matter  whether  aubaiatence 
be  short  or  not."  Agreeing  as  I  do  with  the  author's  explanation  on 
this  point,  I  fail  to  aee  how  be  can  reconcile  it  with  the  previous 
statement  as  to  producers  being  forced  to  inferior  lands. 

Writing  on  the  subject  of  land  nationalization,  Mi.  Ogiivy  sajs, 
"  Suppose  a  trade  union  of  fann  tabonrera  were  to  say  to  tlie  farmer, 
'  Ton  have  been  accustomed  to  employ  two  men  only  on  this  farm. 
Well,  not  a  man  shall  take  service  with  you  nnleea  you  nndertake  to 
engage  four,  and  at  the  same  wages.*  Does  anybody  doubt  that  the 
two  extra  men  could  produce  more  than  they  consume  and  use  np,  and 
so  be  productively  employed?  ,  .  .  The  labourer's  maintenance,  bo  long 
as  be  replaces  what  he  receives,  is  not  coat  of  production,  but  profit. 
...  If  an  industry  does  nothing  more  than  maintain  one  man  con* 
tinuoualy,  it  is  to  that  extent  productive."  The  author's  proposal 
here  can  be  plainly  put  by  utilizing  liis  illnstration  ;  In  effect,  he  says 
to  a  farmer,  At  tlie  present  moment,  through  the  labour  of  two  men 
whose  wages  and  keep  coat  about  £100  a  year,  yon  realize  about  £270, 
and  of  this  yon  pay  £20  in  rates  and  taxes,  and  £150  as  rent,  and  you 
reserve  for  yourself  as  your  profit  £100.  Bat  I  want  you  to  engage 
four  men  instead  of  two,  and  thus  pay  £200  a  year  for  keep,  etc., 
instead  of  £100.  The  four  men's  labour  will  only  realize  the  same 
amount  oa  you  obtained  formerly,  i.e.  £270,  and  you  will  still  pay  £20 
for  rates  and  taxes,  but  you  must  offer  less  to  the  landlord,  and  be 
content  with  leas  for  yourself,  so  as  to  square  your  accounts,  while 
you  can  conaole  yourself  with  the  dictum  that  "labourers'  main- 
tenance is  not  coat  of  production,  but  profit." 

Though  disappointment  has  been  expressed,  yet  it  should  not  deter 
any  one  from  studying  thia  book.  It  is  in  itself  very  readable,  and 
there  is  a  freshness  about  the  views  promulgated  that  ia  attractive. 
Even  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the  land  problem  it  merits  attention,  while 
of  course  it  requires  no  recommendation  to  those  who  hold  the  laudable 
desire  of  restoring  the  land  to  the  people  and  the  people  to  the  land. 
The  author  does  not  do,  however,  what  Dr.  Wallace  claims  for  him,  i.e. 
explode  "  one  of  the  commonest  fallacies,"  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
is  an  indispatable  fact  that  the  l>eat  returns  trora  the  soil  are  not 
obtained  by  peasant  holdings. 

B.  Hedges  Wallace. 
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DIE  AEBBITEEVERSICHERUNG  IN  OESTEEEEICH   UND 

CNQABN.    Von  Dr.  Zachbb,  ksiaerlicbem  Greheimeu  Kegie- 

rangBrath.     [133  pp.     8ro.     Troaohel.     Berlin,  IS99.] 

ThU  is  the  latest  volume  of  a  series,  reviewiDg  In  detail  the  legielatiou 

adopted  in  Tarioufl  countries  for  the  protection  of  working  men  and 

working  women  from  every  variety  of  mishaps,  which  has  appeared 

from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Zacher,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Grerman  State 

Insurance  Department,  and,  of  course,  a  most  competent  authority 

npou  his  subject,  as  well  as  a  remarkably  lucid  expositor.     All  the 

world  is  so  full  of    proposals  aiming  at  equitable  working  men's 

insurance,  that  every  new  ray  uf  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  ought 

to  be  welcome. 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  working  men's  insurance  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  shaped  on  the  model  of  German.  Kevertheless  iu  respect  of 
some  very  importent  poiuta  it  has  struck  out  new  paths.  Dr.  Zacher 
holds  the  Gennan  legislation  to  be  the  better.  Austrian  writers,  like 
Dr.  Kaan  and  Dr.  Kfigler,  give  the  preference  to  their  own.  Who 
shall  decide  between  these  rival  advocates  ?  It  is  curious  to  note 
that,  by  a  reaction  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  not  surprising.  Germane 
now  find  the  thirteen  weeks*  delay,  which  must  elapse  before  a  claim 
to  compensation  for  accident  arises,  too  long,  and  propose  that  It 
should  be  shortened  to  four  weeks,  as  in  Austria,  at  the  very  time 
when  Anstrians  cmnplain  that  four  weeks  is  too  short,  and  ask  for  an 
extension  to  thirteen  weeks,  as  in  Germany. 

Administration  appears  to  be  cheapest  in  Austria,  But,  in  view  of 
the  proposals  made  in  this  country  in  respect  of  inadequate  old-age 
pensions,  it  may  be  well  to  take  note  of  the  lesson  which  Dr.  Zacher 
draws  from  Austrian  experience  in  respect  of  accident  insurance. 
The  insufficient  compensation  granted  makes  the  burden  Imposed 
appear  lighter,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  a  heavy  draft  upon  the  rates, 
and  a  general  pauperizing  of  pensioners.  That  is  what  we  should 
have  to  expect  if  aimilar  pensions  were  granted  here.  Austria  and 
Hungary  have  not  yet  adopted  old-age  pensions.  But  the  party  in 
power  appear  desirous  of  following  on  that  line  also  in  German  foot- 
steps, and  it  is  curions  to  note,  that  of  all  schemes  suggested,  that  which 
seems  to  please  them  best  is  one  having  many  features  in  common 
with  Mr.  Charles  Booth's.  Onr  author  breaks  a  lance  boldly  on 
behalf  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  insurance,  as  being  preferable 
to  voluntary.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  in  respect  of  sick 
and  old-age  insurance  he  makes  out  hie  case.  His  argument  is,  how- 
ever, decidedly  worth  considering, 

Hbket  W.  Wolff. 
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LE  B^IME  SUCCESSOBAL.  Far  Gbosgzs  Leqeand.  [196  pp. 
8vo.  Schepens.  Brassels,  1899,] 
In  this  little  book  ia  an  eloquent  &ad  earnest  diacuBsion  of  the 
dangers  whicli  attend  the  present  land-eyatem  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
reforms  vhicb  appear  to  the  writer  possible  and  wiae.  To  bia  mind 
the  family  is  the  moat  important  element  in  any  eoolal  organization.  Tfao 
family  must  depend  largely  upon  the  landed  property  which  gives 
to  it  eontinuity  and  life.  The  security  and  permanence  of  this 
property  is,  then,  oao  of  the  thinga  which  tell  most  upon  the  union  and 
vitality  of  the  State.  The  Franco-Belgian  system  of  equal  division  of 
property  among  children,  of  limited  powera  of  testamentary  deposidon, 
tends  to  the  diffuaion  of  landed  eatate,  and  the  broadening  of  the  basis  of 
society.  Unluckily,  it  also  leads,  as  Stuart  Mill  pointed  out  without 
recognizing  the  danger,  to  alienation  of  the  family  poasessions,  and  so 
to  a  rapid  shifting  of  proprietors.  To  secure  an  equal  division  is  so 
difficult  that  recourse  is  often  had,  though  reluctantly,  to  sales.  It 
is  the  great  number  of  enforced  sales,  with  the  inevitable  disintegration 
of  family  life,  that  is  the  most  striking  phenomenon  in  Belgium  to-day. 
It  is  tlus  evil  which  the  writer  is  anxious  to  correct  by  an  ameliora- 
tion of  the  existing  law.  Many  indeed  have  suggested  the  return 
to  freedom  of  bequest  as  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  M.  Legrand 
is  doubtful  whether  such  power — if  granted — would  be  used  j  were  it 
used,  he  considers  that  the  result  would  be  to  do  away  with  the 
benefit  of  the  present  order,  to  aggravate  family  discord,  and  to 
encourage  the  aggregation  of  property  in  few  hands.  Such  an 
aggregation,  which  he  illustrates  by  his  account  of  English  land- 
systems,  may  have  been  suited  to  another  country  at  a  period  of 
aristocratic  government,  but  is  out  of  place  in  the  modem  demo- 
cratic phase,  and  peculiarly  uncongenial  to  the  Belgian  people.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of  bequest  that  reform 
should  go,  but  towards  an  improvement  of  the  present  system  of 
equal  division  and  limited  testamentary  power.  The  writer  suggests 
several  reforms  which  are  all  calculated  to  make  it  easier  to  divide 
an  estate  equitably  and  to  do  away  with  the  heavy  legal  expenses 
which  attend  external  interference  in  the  partition  or  disputes  among 
the  co-heirs.  -  He  also  suggests  means  for  easier  recovery  of  the 
estate,  and  for  "partage  d'ascendants,"  in  order  to  further  his  grand 
object — the  permanence  and  continuity  of  family  property-life.  This 
part  of  the  treatise  seems,  to  a  foreigner,  baaed  upon  judicious  con- 
servatism and  a  wise  statesmanship,  and  if  the  reforms  proposed 
can  meet  with  acceptance,  and  beoome  law,  the  condition  of  the 
peasant  must  be  greatly  benefited. 
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Bat  judiciftl  and  legal  reform  ie  not  enongfa.  The  mo^t  atimolating 
part  of  the  treatise  ia  that  vhereln  the  writer  eloquently  and  gravely 
insists  on  th6  prime  ueceaaitj  of 'moral  regeneration,  and  the  in- 
adequacj  by  themaelvea  of  any  material  changed  in  tenure  ot  succeeBion. 
He  does 'not  believe  that  it  is  proven  that  the  land-eyatem  of  France 
and  Belgium  liaa  led  to  the  falling  off  of  population  in  thoae  countriea. 
Tbat  it  is  a  cause  of  secondary  importance  he  admits  as  possible,  but  he 
quotes  statistics  of  an  interesting  and  convincing  kind  to  show  that 
there  is  no  exact  baais  in  the  often  repeated  ascription  of  the  decline  in 
population  to  the  present  land-Bystem.  M,  Legrand  believes  that  the 
caueea  of  thia  decline  lie  far  deeper  in  a  moral  and  religious  decadence, 
particularly  in  die  loosening  of  -the  family  life  and  of  the  sense  of 
corporate  responsibility  given  thereby.  It  is  interesting  that  he  quotes 
the  census  returns  of  parts  of  Bretagne  to  show  that  population 
is  not  evwywbeie  ao  declining  ;  for  it  is  just  in  these  parts  that  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood  is  most  strong — an  influence  which  Mill 
deplored  as  everywhere  exercised  to  encourage  improvidence  and  over- 
population. The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  in  Belgium 
reform  must  go  along  the  line  marked  out  by  existing  legislation,  and 
must  not  violate  the  hereditary  national  predilection  for  the  existing 
type  of  land  division  ;  that  these  reforms,  however  desirable,  are  as 
nothing  unless  they  be  accompanied  by  a  revival  and  invigoration 
of  moral  and  spiritual  character,  especially  in  the  family,  the  focus 
of  all  national  activity  and  strength — "  si  Ton  se  trompe  sur  la  con- 
etitution  de  la  famiile,  toute  la  vie  prlv^e,  toute  la  vie  publique 
paieront  les  frals  de  cette  errenr  originelle." 

Spehseb  Fabquhajison. 


SHORT  NOTICE. 


ANNUAIRE  DE  LA  LEGISLATION  DU  TRAVAIL.  I"  ann^, 
1897.  [392  pp.  8vo.  1  fr.  50  cent.  Lebegne.  Bruxellea,  1898.] 
This  work  does  not  call  for  criticism,  but  for  exposition ;  it  does 
not  advance  opinions,  but  facts.  It  ia  the  first  of  a  aeries  iaaued  in 
response  to  various  appeals,  notably  from  the  Belgian  Parliament  and 
the  International  Congreas  of  labour  iegielation  held  at  Bruseels  ia 
1(197.  It  ia  not  proposed  to  include  in  the  annual  al!  aocial  legislation — 
which  indeed  might  cover  anything  from  a  Rivera  Pollution  Prevention 
Act  to  one  giving  aeata  to  shop  asaistanta, — but  to  limit  the  sphere  of 
JDtercat  to  such  questions  as  the  freedom  of  labour,  the  right  of  aaaoci- 
ation,  arbitration  and  conciliation,  lawa  relating  to  contract,  wages. 
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regulation  of  labour,  sanitary  and  Bafeguarding  meaeores,  ami  inspec- 
tion. The  procedure  is  to  print  the  text  of  laws  passed  through 
Parliament  or  other  constitutional  bodies  in  the  leading  couatries 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  wiib  occasional  notes  showing  the 
previous  hlstorjr  of  the  question  in  the  country,  especially  if  legislation 
has  proceeded  on  the  finding  of  a  Royal  CommissioD. 

It  is  noteworUiy  that  in  the  year  1897  no  legislation  of  the  kind  was 
passed  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  or  any  State 
Boath-«aBt  of  the  Danube  except  Boumania.  Great  Britain  appears  to 
have  been  more  active  than  any  o{her  country  in  this  direction. 

It  wonld  be  misleading  to  look  for  tendencies  in  a  single  year's 
work ;  but  one  uniformity  arrests  the  attention,  Anstrio,  Belgium, 
Great  Britun,  Holland,  Roumania,  Russia,  United  States,  all  have 
dealt  with  the  question  of  hours  of  labour,  Sunday  rest,  etc.  Great 
Britain  also  passed  a  law  in  regard  to  workmen's  insurance,  as  did 
Norway.  The  latter  Act  is,  however,  only  one  amending  and  inter- 
preting the  principal  Act  of  1894.  The  other  laws  are  more  miscel- 
laneous, dealing  with  the  subjects  of  organization,  dangerous  trades, 
and  wages. 
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